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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH YGLUME. 


In the original edition of this work I attached to the fifth— 
in that styled the third—volume an account in detail of the 
events of the Mutiny in five civil districts. There was no 
special reason why five districts only should be selected, and 
my publishers yielded readily to a suggestion I made them 
that in this complete edition, a short sketch should be given of 
the occurrences in other civil stations in which mutiny was 
rampant. I have endeavoured to accomplish this task amid 
many difficulties, for during the ten years which have elapsed 
since the first edition appeared, many of the actors have been 
removed, leaving no journals and no record of the scenes 
through which they passed. The reader, however, will, I 
think, find in this volume much information, which, if not 
altogether new, is now, for the first time, allotted its proper 
place in a history of the Mutiny. 

I have been specially glad to bring more prominently to 
notice the services of men whose splendid conduct had been 
more or less overshadowed, in the preceding volumes, by the 
glare of the military operations. Prominently amongst these 
I would mention the conduct of Major (now Sir Orfeur) 
Cavenagh, and of the late Mr. Samuel Wauchope, of the Civil 
Service, in Calcutta; of Mr. Frederick Gubbins, of Mr. Lind, 
and of Mr. Jenkinson, at Banaras; of Major Court at Alla¬ 
habad ; of Mr. Sherer at Kanhpur ; of Mr. Wynyard at 
Gorakhpur; of Mr. Robert Spankie and of Mr. Robertson, at 
Saliaranpur; of Mr. Dunlop at Mirath ; of Mr. Thornhill at 
Mathura; of Mr. .Allen and Mr. Cockburn in eastern Bengal: 
and of Mr. (afterwards Sir Bartle) Frerc, in Sindh. There are 
many others, whose deeds, so far as I have been able to collate 
them, are recorded in this volume. My only fear is lest I should 
have omitted many details which, from the interest of the occur¬ 
rences and from the long-suffering and gallantly of the actors. 
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ought to "be recorded. I shall hope, if such should prove 10 
be the case, to have an opportunity hereafter of remedying the 
short-coining. 

I have thought it desirable, moreover, in justice to the 
splendid administration of British India by our countrymen, in 
the past and in the present, to add to this volume a sketch of the 
actual conduct in the most trying crisis India has experienced 
under British rule, of the several native chiefs who occupied 
semi-independent positions throughout the peninsula, under the 
protection of Great Britain. Many details giving ample evi¬ 
dence of their attachment to their overlord on the part of the 
chiefest among them have been given in preceding volumes. 
But I thought that a short survey of the conduct of those who. 
in central India, in Rajputana, in western and in southern 
India, had an opportunity, such as their ancestors at the 
beginning of the present century would have eagerly clutched 
at, of rooting out the sway' of the western- foreigner, would 
tell, more eloquently than a laboured defence, the secret of the 
success of the British rule. When the Mutiny broke out, not 
forty years had elapsed since the forces of Holkar had been 
ranged against the British at Mehidpur; and since the Peshwa 
had struck his last blow for independence. Not fourteen had 
passed since the troops of Sindhia encountered their final defeat 
at Maharajpur; not fifteen since Sindh had been conquered; 
not eight since the Sikhs had been arrayed against Lord Gough 
at Chilian\v ala and Gujrat. On each and all of these occasions, 
the successful blow struck by the British had been followed by 
a policy so lenient, so restorative, so inspiring of confidence in 
British justice, that when the Mutiny broke out, and the 
Sipahis, the landowners in the provinces of the North-West, the 
Talukdaxs of Oudh, and the King of Delhi, made common cause 
against the British, the latter found their strongest, adherents 
in the Sindhia, whose ancestors had vowed their destruction; 
in the Sikhs, who had given them a very hard nut to crack in 
1849-50 ; in the Kajputana which they had rescued thirty-nine 
years before; in the Haidarabad, which, since the time of Clive, 
had never deviated from its fidelity; and in the Sindh, held 
together by the powerful grasp of Mr. Frere. These are facts 
more eloquent than words. No more complete justification for 
the presence in India of the foreign islanders, who base their 
rule on justice <md toleration of the widest character, could 
possibly be given. Within fourteen years of the last war in 
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India south of tlie Satlaj, the Pretoriansof the paramount power 
suddenly-rose in revolt. The native princes, whom we had first 
conquered, then protected, far from making common cause with 
the revolters, hastened to huddle together round the scattered 
remnants of that paramount power, and aiding it with all their 
resources, helped to maintain it, until it should receive renewed 
strength from its island home. It is hard to say, indeed, how 
the British would have fared, if Sindhia—second in descent 
from the Sindhia who had fought Wellesley and Lake, and 
third from the Madhaji who died just as his plans for a Maratha 
empire had ripened—had moved against us in June and July, 
1857. 

I would crave leave to add a few words regarding the spelling I 
adopted when writing of places in India. My system has been 
cavilled at by some, has been supported by others. I have been 
giad to find that whilst among the former are retired Indians, 
disinclined, to break with the haphazard system dear to them 
from long connection, the modern school has ranged itself on my 
side. Idow, indeed, in this age of progress and enlightenment, 
could it be otherwise? I have simply spelt names as those 
names are written in the vernacular language of the country to 
which those names belong. It is the more necessary that this 
system should be adopted, as, in India, every name has a meaning, 
and that meaning would be utterly lost, if the no-system, 
originated by men ignorant of the native languages, and blindly 
accepted by their successors, were adhered to. I will add 
another reason for adopting the Indian nomenclature, which, to 
my mind, is unanswerable. That nomenclature is adopted now, 
with a' few exceptions, which I regret, by the Government of 
India in its official Gazette. It is to a great extent adopted, 
with the same exceptions, by the press of India; and it is 
adopted by the Guide-Books and Gazetteers, which constitute 
the principal sources of information regarding the country to 
the tourist. In these days the number of tourists who visit 
India in the winter is increasing. Let us take the case of one 
or more of these intending travellers. Before starting on their 
tour fhpy buy a Murray’s Handbook, and possibly a Forbes’s 
Guide to Conversation. Certainly, Murray’s Handbook is indis¬ 
pensable, for the descriptions, especially in the Handbook for 
Bengal,^ which includes the North-Western Provinces and Delhi, 
aw? just what the traveller requires. Probably be begins to 
read the Handbook before he sets out, or, certainly, on the 
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journey, and Lecontes familiarized -with the names.. Nov,-. 
Captain Eastwick, who wrote Murray’s Handbook, is a very 
purist, in the way of spelling. All his places are spelt as the 
natives write them. They are spelt so, likewise, in Forbes’s 
Manual, and in his dictionary; so, generally, though not abso¬ 
lutely, in the new and revised edition of Thornton’s Gazetteer. 
When the traveller lands in India., and, speaking to natives, 
pronounces names and things as he has found them spelt in the 
Guide-Book he has studied, he finds he is understood, lie sees, 
on the other hand, that the native can with difficulty com¬ 
prehend those who pronounce native names as the adherents of 
the time-honoured indeed, but utterly haphazard, system spell 
them. That system may, I am thankful to say, be numbered 
with the past. No polished writer of the present day who has 
any knowledge of India and its people would dream of using it. 
It is dying out, and will shortly disappear. Future generations 
will wonder that a people who call themselves enlightened 
should have tolerated the barbarism so long. 

In conclusion, I would with great respect lay the last volume 
of this work before the public as the concluding words of an 
attempt to describe, faithfully and without prejudice, the most 
marvellous episode of modern times. There had been nothing 
to equal it in the world’s history before. I repeat here, what I 
have said in a previous volume, that no harder task was ever 
suddenly thrown upon a nation than that cast upon the British 
in 1857. In achieving it, they literally “conquered the impos¬ 
sible that is, they performed a task which, I believe, no other 
people in the world could have accomplished. They conquered, 
because, in the darkest hour, they never despaired : because, 
“believing in their own energies, they dared te.be great.” 

G. B. MALLESON. 

27, West Cromwell Road, 

1st October , 1889. 
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BOOK XVIII.—THE CIVIL DISTRICTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF BENGAL. 

I purpose, in this final volume, to place on record the deeds 
of those Englishmen in India, not necessarily soldiers, who, 
placed in most difficult circumstances, with no sup¬ 
port but that afforded by their own brave hearts, 
living in the midst of a population surging around 
them,.exposed to imminent danger, not only from the revolted 
Sipahis, but from the prisoners whom they had sentenced now 
broken loose from the gaols, and from the miscreants whom, 
they had once controlled 'but who had now become the leaders 
in slaughter and outrage, never lost their nerve, never ceased 
to bear themselves proudly, never forgot what was due to 
their own honour and their reputation as Britons. The glorious 
action of these men in the stations, which were also military 
stations, has been recorded in the five preceding volumes. 
Whenever it may be necessary to return to those stations to 
recount, as in the case of Kanhpur, the civil measures which 
followed military retribution, I shall ask the reader to ac¬ 
company me thither. But my main object, in this volume, 
is to tell the story of the stations which were not military 
stations, in which the civilian, isolated from his fellows, 
uncheered by the society of any one, save, perhaps, of a. stray 
planter or an assistant, or, as in some cases, having upon him 
the responsibility for the lives of women and children, had no 
aid but that afforded by his trust in God, by his own stem, 
heart, and by a fixed determination, that, happen what mig.ui, 
he, a’t least, would show himself not unworthy of the Jar.il 
vol. vr, I’ 
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which gave him birth, that to the very last hour, however 
terrible the trial, he would do his duty. The record.will show 
that the Civil Service of India possessed, as I believe it still 
possesses, many such men, heroes in the truest sense oi the 
term. Of the dangers to which such, men were exposed, of the 
trials they endured, of the resolution and gallantry with which 
they fought their way to ultimate triumph, this volume will. I 
hope, be a permanent record. 

I propose to take the subject in its geographical arrangement, 
constituting each Governorship, each Lieutenant-Governorship 
and each Chief Commissioner-ship the initial, unit, parcelling out 
then each unit into its several particles called divisions or com- 
missionerships, each division into its several districts, each 
district into its several stations. In this manner I shall take the 
reader to every spot in British India in which there was tumult 
or outbreak during the period of the revolt of the Sipahis. 

I begin with the territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 

The territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
The terri called sometimes the Lower Provinces, lay* between 
tories under longitude 82° and 97°, the most westerly portion 
tenant- 11 ' being Bhokar in the Clrutia Nagpur Commissioner- 
Governor of ship, and the most easterly point, that of Sadia in 
Bengal. XJpper Asam, and between latitude 20° and 28°, 
the most southerly point being the Chilka, Lake in Orisa, and' 
the most northern points Tirhiit and Sadia. These territories 
were bounded to the north by Nipal, Sikkim, Bhutan, and the 
lands occupied by the Aka, Dufla, Mirf, and Mishmi tribes; 
to the east, by Burrnah; to the south by Burrnah, the Bay of 
Bengal, and the Madras Presidency; to the west, by the Central 
Provinces, Eewa, and the North-Western Provinces. The area of 
these territories was estimated at 280,200 square miles, the 
population at sixty-five millions. The races constituting this 
population are move various than those of any other part of 
India. Tlic Hindu population contains all the castes of the 
'Hindus with many subdivisions. Of these the Kayaths, pro¬ 
ceeding from a Kshatriya father and a Sudra, or low-caste, 
mother, are the most numerous. These supply the clerks and 

* I use the past tense because since the events of 1857-S Astim and some 
outlying districts were severed from the territories under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and formed into a separate Chief Commissioneiship. 
This occurred in 1874. 
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copyists, of whom Bengal is so prolific. The Brahmans trace 
their origin to Brahmans who immigrated from Kanauj when 
that famous city felt the tyranny of the Muhammadan invader. 
The Muhammadan-population, which is most numerous in the 
south-eastern parts of Bengal, consists .of descendants from 
Afghans and a large number of converts from low Hindu, 
Arakanese, and aboriginal tribes. Aboriginal tribes, who cling 
J:o their old customs, are chiefly met with in the mountainous 
parts of Asam, in eastern Bengal, in Orisa, in Chutia Nagpur, 
and in.the Rajmahall hills. Immigrants from these tribes are 
freely employed in the tea districts of Asam. The languages 
spoken are as various as the populations. In Bengal there is 
Bengali with its several dialects; in Orisa, Uriya; in Asam, 
Asamese; in Biliar, Hindi and Hindustani. I am unable to 
enumerate all the languages spoken by the aborigines. 

In the time of Clive these territories were spoken of as the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisa; but at the ^ 
present day this division is. purely geographical, nomenclature 
The territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal were, in 1857, divided into divisions or com- 
missionerships, and these again were subdivided into districts, 
that is, every Commissioner of a division had under his control a 
certain number of districts under an officer responsible primarily 
to himself. These districts combined went to form the division. 

In 1857 the number of divisions. was eleven. They were 
Orisa, containing three districts, Katak, Puri, and 
Baleshwar; Bardwan; Western Bengal, with its m“bereof 
five districts, Bardwan, Bankura, Birbkum, Hugh ‘^divisions 
and Haurak, and Midnapur; the Presidency, with tricts. 
Calcutta and the twenty-four parganahs, Nadia, and 
lessor; Bajshahf, with its seven districts, Murskidabad, Dinajpur, 
Malda, Eajshahi, Rangprir Bagura, and Pabna; Koch Bihar, with 
Darjiling, Jalpaiguvi, and the tributary slate of Koch Biliar; 
Dhaliah, with its six districts, Dkakak, Farid pur, Bakirganj, 
Maimansingh, Silhat, and Kackkar; Cliitragaon, with Ckit- 
ragaon and the hill tracts, Bhalua (Noakhali), Tiparali and Hill 
Tiparali; Asam, with its nine districts, Godlpara, Kamnip 
(Gauliatti),.Durang, Nangaon, Sibsagar, Laklrhimpur, the Garo 
hills, the Khasia and Jaintia hills, the Naga hills; Patna, or, 
more correctly, Western Biliar, with its six districts, Patna, 
Gaya] Skahabad, Saran, Cliamparan, and Tirhiit; Eastern 
Biliar, with Hunger, Bliagalpiir, Purnia, and the Santa! par- 
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ganahs; Chntia Nagprir (the soutli-west frontier Agency), with 
Loliardaga, Haziiribagh, Sraghhhiim, M&nbuhm, ana certain 
tributary Mahalls, such as Bliok'ir, Kona. Sh^u-ji, Udripur, 
Jashpur, Gangpur, Bonai, Sariinda, and others equally small, 
covering altogether an area of 12,681 square miles, 

I begin with Orisa with its three districts, Katak. Puri or 
Jagann&th, and Bdleshwar* and its nineteen tributary 
nfkl ' Mahalls. Until 1803 Orisa had belonged to the 
Maratlia family called the. BhonsbL which ruled in central 
India, with Nagpur as its capital. But in that year Marquess 
Wellesley and his illustrious brother had wrested the province, 
as it was then called, from the Bhonsla, and it has since 
remained an integral part of the British dominions in India. 
The majority of the inhabitants are called Uriyas, but the term 
is often applied-to indicate the lower classes only. The chief 
classes among the Hindus are the Brahmans, the Karans, the 
Khandaits (swordsmen); there are also Talingas and Bargis, 
descendants of the Maratkas. The Musalmans of this division 
are chiefly descended from the Pathans, who, unde:' Suleiman 
Kararani, King of Bengal, and his general, Kalapahar, defeated, 
in 1567, Mukund Deo, the last Hindu king of Orisa. In the 
tributary Mahalls are still to be found aboriginal tribes, some of 
whom, such as the Konds, were in the habit, within the ex¬ 
perience of living men, of sacrificing human beings. These 
aboriginal tribes speak a language differing from Uriya, which 
is the general language of the division. 

Katak is in one respect the principal district of Orisa, for its 
Katak capital, also called Katak f forms the headquarters of 
the division. This town is built on the apex of the 
delta of the Malianadi river, which rising in the Raipur district 
of the central provinces, and running a course of 529 miles, 
pours down upon the delta through the narrow gorge of Naraj, 
seven miles west of the town, and, dividing into two streams, 


* Baleshwar is generally spelt by the English “Balasore.” Tiie spelling 
is barbarous and incorrect. Nothing- can bo clearer than the derivation and 
meaning of t he name as correctly written. Baloshwar means “ Young Lord,” 
and is applied in the Hindi writings to Krishna. The name commemorates 
the visit of the incarnate deity to tlie-district. 

f The word “ Katak,” written improperly in English “ Cuttack,” and 
wrongly accented on the last syllable, means, in Sanskrit, “ a royal metro¬ 
polis,” “ a city.” and also “ an army.” The people of Orisa, adopt tlfo first 
meaning; Vide Murray’s Bengal. 
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encircles* Katak on the north and east, and by its branch, the 
Katjuri, on the west. The town contains fifty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. In' 1856 the officers, to whom was confided the charge of 
the division of Orisa, were the commissioner, Mr. G-. F. Cock burn; 
the judge of Katak, Mr. J. J. Ward; the magistrates, of Katak, 
Mr. R. N. Shore ; of Puri, Mr. A. S. Annand ; of Baleshwar, Mr. 
H. IvL. Reid ; and the deputy collector at Puri, Mr. C. Jenkins. 

But few signs of disaffection occurred in this division in the 
early days of the general revolt. In his narrative 
of events the Secretary to the Government of Bengal P^acefuineFs 
was almost invariably able to give the happy assur- division"^ 
ance that “ the public peace has remained undis¬ 
turbed in this district and the tributary Mahalls.” So 
undisturbed did that peace continue that, as related,*''.the 
Government were able to direct that the Madras troops there 
located should march to a part of the country where their 
service would be more useful. The Sipahis of that army had 
resisted the suggestions made to them by some malcontents 
that it would be to their advantage to take the law into their 
own hands, as European troops-were coming to disarm them 
and then to march them hundreds of miles away, and had 
continued faithful to, their salt. A slight variation from the 
customary favourable report took place in November 1857, by 
the mention of the fact that the Rajah of Bamnughati was 
apprehensive of an outbreak amongst the Dharuahs, one of the 
aboriginal tribes of the division. But under the influence of 
events which occurred at no great distance from the scene 
of apprehended disaffection about this period, notably the 
defeat of the rebels by Major English at Chatra,f in Chutia 
Nagpur, the Dharuahs changed their minds, and did not 
venture to disturb the public peace. Nor after this period was 
there any suggestion of disturbance in the province of Orisa, 
save that which may have been occasionally caused by passing 
bodies of fugitive Sipahis. It will be seen in the course of the 
narrative that this comparative tranquillity in his own district 
had the effect of impelling Mr. Cockburn, the cpmmissioner, to 
work with untiring energy and success for the maintenance or 
restoration'of order in districts which were not so fortunate. 

From the division of Orisa we proceed to that of Bardwan. 
This division is bounded on the East by the river Hugh, to 


* Vol. IV. page 98. 


f Vol. IV. page 100. 
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the north by the Santal Parganahs, to the west by OhutithiNascpiir,. 
Bardwiin to. the south by On'sa, Its principal inhabi- 

auwan ^aiits ar0 Hindus of all castes with a proportion of 
Muhammadans. The languages spoken are Bengali and Hindu¬ 
stani. The division, which is also called the division of western. 
Bengal, is subdivided into five distiets, viz.. Bardwan, Bankura, 
Birbkum,, BLugll and Haurah, and Midnapiir: to this last per¬ 
tained, in 1857, the salt stations of TamMk and Hijll. The 
chief station of the division is Bardwan. In 1857 the officers 
stationed in this division were the Commissioner, Mr. W. H. 
Elliott; four judges, Mr. J. H. Young, Mr. P. Taylor. Mr. 
H. Y. Bayley, and Mr. G-. P. Leycester; the magistrates. Mr. 
H. B. Lawford, Mr. A. J. Elliott, Mr. J. J. Grey, and Mr. 
G. Bright; the collectors, Mr. P. H. Sclialch and Mr. W. H 
Broadhurst; the deputy collector, Mr. H. C. Eaikes. 

The division of Bardwan was fortunate in having no history 
during the time of the great Mutiny. It had, no 
mutinous 110 alarms and its occasional episodes of 

history. interest. . Thus it was at Haurah that, as recounted 
in the second volume,® Neill astonished the station- 
master hy forcibly detaining the train till his troops should 
reach the right hank of the river. It was from Chinsurah, in 
the Hugh district, that the Highlanders marched to disarm the. 
Barrackpur brigade. But there was no outbreak. The fate of 
the Bardwan division was linked with that of the Presidency,, 
and the fate of both depended on the turn affairs should take in 
Calcutta, at Barrackpur, at Jalpaiguri, in the two Bihars, and in. 
eastern Bengal. 

The division next to that of Bardwan is called the Presi¬ 
dency division. It comprises the capital. Calcutta, and the 
twenty-four Parganahs, Nadia, Jessor, and the Sundarban.f a- 
marshy district south of the twenty-four parganahs, intersected 
by many branches of the Ganges and rivers such as the Matla, 
the Kapadalc, the Mollinchu, the Marjata, and the Haringhata,. 
It is unnecessary to name all the officers, civil and military, of 
this division. Those upon whom lay the greatest weight of 
responsibility, and who contributed the most to ensure the 
safety of the capital, will he mentioned in the following pages. 


* Pages 98-9. 

f The -word “ Sundarban ” is derived from “ sundar,” beautiful^ and 
' ban,” a forest. 
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The political events which occurred in Calcutta and the 
neighbourhood during the memorable years 1857-8 
have been recounted with sufficient fulness in the Calontta - 
preceding volumes. It has been abundantly proved that the 
members of the British mercantile and trading communities 
were hot only free from panic, but that they discerned the 
signs of the times and the proper method of dealing with the 
difficulties of the hour far more clearly than did the officials 
who surrounded Lord Canning. To that noblemen I have 
endeavoured to render full justice. In 1857 he was yet new to 
India, and he dealt with the sudden emergency on the advice of 
the officials he had inherited from his predecessor; hence his 
early mistakes. It is not too much to affirm that on every one 
of the points on which he differed from the non-official com¬ 
munity he was wrong, and the members of the non-official 
community were right. I need only mention (1) the first 
refusal to accept the offer of the European community to form a 
volunteer corps; (2 ) the slowness in dealing with the mutiny 
at Barhampur, and the mode of dealing with it; (3) the delay- 
in depriving the native troops at Barrackpur of their arms—a 
delay which caused the memorable panic of the 14th of June, 
a panic which did not reach the members of the mercantile 
community nor the European residents of Calcutta generally, 
but which drove many of the highly-placed officials to take 
refuge or to send their families to take refuge on board the ships 
"lying in the river, and thousands of Eurasians to scour in terror 
the plain leading to Fort William. Of this I was an eye¬ 
witness.* The fourth matter in which the mercantile commu¬ 
nity showed greater prescience than the ruling power, was in 
the earnestness with which they pressed disarming of the 
regiments at Danapur. In the famous- interview their leaders 
had with Lord Canning at a moment, be it remembered, when 


* For making this statement in the Med Pamphlet, written on the spot 
and with the most complete knowledge of the events, I incurred the lasting 
enmity of the men who either went themselves, or sent their families, to take 
refuge on board the ships in the river. When, some ten or twelve years ago, 
my name came up for selection to the “Athenaeum Club,” one of these, a 
member of the committee, declared that even if I were elected by every one 
present,.he would exercise his right of veto. He subsequently explained that 
he had no personal dislike to me, hut that he had felt so keenly the statements 
made in the Med Pamphlet — which, I may add, have never been denied and are 
absolutely true—that he had vowed that its author should never be enrolled 
in the club to the membership of which literary men naturally aspire. 
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tliat nobleman had in hand a .sufficient number of troons for the 
purpose, and when those, troops were being sent off dailv by the 
river route which would tal-e ibnn by D.hmpur. tW foretold 
all the evils which would happen if the Government should fail 
to display a hide of firmness, and decision. Attached at the 
time to the Military Audit Department of the Government of 
India, I naturally was not present at the interview, 'but I 
received an account of what happened there within half an hour 
of its conclusion from the lips of the principal spokesman and 
leader of the mercantile community, Mr. Daniel Maokinlay. 

From him I learnt that Lord Canning was very curr,. 
of the views and very downright in his refusal; that, after he 
mercantile had listened with firmly-pressed lips to the prayer 
community. q £ deputation to the effect that they had vast 
interests in western Bihar, that those interests would be 
seriously imperilled if the earliest opportunity were not taken 
to disarm the native regiments at Danapiir, and that such 
an opportunity now presented itself; he replied in the fewest 
possible words that these troops should not be disarmed. The 
actual instructions which the Government gave on the occasion* 
—the thrusting of the responsibility which properly belonged 
to them on to the shoulders of an old officer at the station 
itself—have been related in the third volume. The four 
subjects I have referred to indicate the measure of foresight and 
capacity which characterised the men whom Lord Canning had 
inherited from his predecessor as the advisers whom he could 
trust. They were the unsafest of guides. Their advice, was 
always wrong. In every instance they had to retrace their 
steps, and to do that which they had publicly declared they, 
would not do. But their incapacity to arrive at a right de¬ 
cision, to act on that decision after it had by accident been 
arrived at, marked them out as most unfortunate advisers to a 
Governor-General new to India and her traditions. A Wellesley, 
indeed, would have swept them aside with a. contemptuous 
wave of his hand ; hut Lord Canning, though a brave, con¬ 
scientious, and, in many respects, an able man. was not a 


* Regarding this, Lord Dalkousie, the immediate predecessor of Lord 
Canning, wrote at flic time : « The last business of Danapur exceeds all powers 
of imagination. General Lloyd, it is said, put undue failh in the Sipahis; 
but why was it left to General Lloyd, or to General or Mr. Anybody, to order 
the measures so obviously necessary to safety ? ”—Trotter’s “ Lalliom-ie,” 
pages 205-6. 
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"Wellesley. When, then, one of these men advances the claim, 
as one of them has done, to have been “ the right hand of Lord 
■Canning ”■ daring the earlier stages of the revolt, and whilst that 
Lord was yet in Calcntta, he prefers a claim which his opponents 
may well admit, for it is absolutely condemnatory of himself. . 

To the general feebleness and incapacity of the counsellors 
and staff-officers of the Governor-General there were 
•exceptions. To one of these, Mr. J. P. Grant, I have 
made special reference in the third volume. Mr. Grant 
was a man of remarkable ability. He pointed out to Lord Canning 
in vigorous words the dangers of the situation. To his penetrating 
glance, Mr. Beadon’s line of six hundred miles was all “ moon¬ 
shine.” - He was constantly urging action, and action in the right 
direction. Had Mr. Grant’s advice been followed matters would 
have progressed far more satisfactorily. But Mr. Grant was not a 
soldier; and there were two soldiers in the Supreme Council, 
Sir John Low and Sir Patrick Grant. The latter had come up 
•on special call from Madras, because, from his previous acquaint¬ 
ance- with the Bengal Army, of which he had been Adjutant- 
General, he was supposed to possess the knowledge requisite to 
enable the Government to deal successfully with the situation. 
It was but natural then that on military matters Lord Canning 
should prefer the advice of this experienced soldier to the 
counsels of his civilian namesake. Of the proceed¬ 
ings of Sir Patrick Grant in Calcutta two stand f^ triok 
revealed. There are, in fact, no others of moment. 

On reading what these two proceedings were, one is tempted to 
inquire whether, to obtain such advice as he gave, it was worth 
the trouble and the expense to send for Sir P. Grant from Madras. 
The first of these refers to his reasons for not taking the field 
in person : * the second to his thrusting on the shoulders of 
General Lloyd the responsibility of disarming or of not dis¬ 
arming the Sipahis at Danapur.f It may be urged that Sir 
Patrick knew General Lloyd, and that a commander-in-chief is 
justified in casting a portion of his responsibility on a subordi¬ 
nate whom he knows and trusts. The resiilt proved that Sir 
Patrick’s action was a mere shifting of responsibility to a man 
who, if Sir Patrick knew him at all, he must have known was 
not strong enough to bear the burden. The occasion was 
eminently one in which a strong man would have said: “ The 


Yol. III. pages 20-21. 


t Yol. III. page 40 and note. 
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timeB are critical; everything, possibly the very safety of 
Calcutta, depends upon the prompt disarming' of the three 
Sipalii regiments at Danapur. Wo have troops at hand who 
will pass that station. .1 will warn General Lloyd, and tell 
him he must take the first opportunity to deprive these men 
of their muskets. The disarming will not then detain the 
regiments more then twenty-four hours at the utmost. A great 
danger will then Ire remo.ved. I will at once issue the necessary 
orders.” A strong man, I repeat, would have argued in that 
way. Sir Patrick Grant did not. He, I repeat, was content to 
shift the responsibility to the shoulders of General Lloyd. But 
though he shifted it for the moment, the real responsibility of 
the non-disarming of the Sipahis and of the consequent horrors 
and bloodshed rests, and will rest, on the shoulders of Sir 
Patrick Grant. 

I can fancy some of my readers exclaiming’ in words similar 
to those employed by Sir John Kaye when the 
Th^mercaQ- evidence in favour of the Government was too weak 
muniv wise for him to express an unexplained approval of its 
event 8th ° policy: “It is so easy to be wise after the event.’'* 5 
But my contention is that Mr. Mackinlay and the 
mercantile community were wise at the time. They pressed 
the policy, now admitted to be the right policy, upon Lord 
Canning and Sir Patrick Grant. Their vision, at least was 
clear. It was the Government of India which was blind and 
deaf at the time and became wise only after the event. The 
mercantile community possessed the prescience in which the 
Government was deficient. 

Some of the members of the Government have, indeed, since 
admitted that on one point at least the Government were 
wrong, and those whom the Government persecuted were?;)ght.f 
And I have no doubt whatever but that they have made the 
same admission with respect to other instances. I am sure that 
Lord Canning would have done so. His conduct after he had 
shaken off his Calcutta advisers presents a marked contrast to 
his conduct during the time he was under their influence. 

An officer who rendered marked service to the Governor- 
General in Calcutta during the early days of the 
Cavono° T ii 0nr nnl ti n y> an< l indeed to the very end, was the Town- 

avenog Major, Major, now Sir Orfeur, Cavenagh. Major 


f Yol. III. page 80. 


Yol. II. page 92 and note initialed G. B. M. 
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Cavenitgh was a very gallant officer, who, attached to the 
Il-regular cavalry, had lost his leg at the battle of Maharajpur, 
had afterwards been appointed to accompany Jang Bahadur 
during his tour in Europe, and had at a later period been ap¬ 
pointed Town-Major of Fort William, then under the direct 
authority of the Governor-General. He had returned from Europe 
only in the November of the year preceding, 1856. During his 
journey to Calcutta from Bombay he had learned from loyal 
natives, and had himself noticed, the great change which had 
taken place in the feelings of the people towards his country¬ 
men. Disaffection to the British rule, he was told, was very 
general throughout the country, and had even extended to the 
soldiery. Major Cavenagh was not much surprised at this last 
statement, for the tendency of the centralising system in the 
army, for many years in progress, had been, he knew and 
had deplored, to deprive commanding officers of their powers, 
and reduce them to the status of mere cyphers, with but slight 
interest in their work or in their men. 

Major Cavenagh had returned but little more than two 
months when the symptoms which he had noticed 
began to develop. On the 26th of January, 1857, 

' the telegraph-house was fired at Barrackpur. The sipitws in 
same day one of the sergeants attached to the fort ig™ ary ’ 
related to Cavenagh a remarkable conversation he 
had overheard between two Sipahis. It was to effect that the 
Europeans in the garrison were entirely in the hands of the 
Sipahis; that the arsenal and magazines could be easily 
mastered ; the Europeans surprised in their sleep and murdered; 

. that then it would be easy to seize Fort William. They added 
that the programme had been begun by the firing on the 
previous evening of the telegraph bungalow at Barrackpur. 

The story did not come as an absolute surprise to Cavenagh, 
and he at once took steps to guard against the ^ ^ ^ 

threatened mischief. As soon as he had completed 1 es ‘ ’ 
the necessary preparations, which, he truly says in his auto¬ 
biography,*' “ in all human probability saved Fort William and 
Calcutta, and possibly our Indian Empire,” he drove to Govern¬ 
ment Hoiise, sa-w Lord Canning, and gave him a full 
account of all that had happened, and of the 
measures he had taken. Lord Canning expressed approval. 


* Reminiscences of an Indian Official, by Sir Orfour Cavenagh, page 209 
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his entire approval, and, at Cavenagh’s suggestion, feaneiiojj&d 
tlie transfer of an additional company of fie 53rd ifcxjro to Fort 
William. 

Tlie precaution taken 1>y Cavenagh baffled the mutineers for 
the moment.. Two days later, however, as he was 
Fear of tiie -walking in his garden lie was accosted by the non- 

• , p ui,s - , ' 00mm i BS ioned officer of Ms Sipdhi guard. Tills 
man told him that the Sip&his, especially the old soldiers, 
-whilst gratefully recollecting the benefits tlie Government had 
showered upon them during their period of service, were really 
afraid that an attempt was about to be made, by means of the 
new cartridges, to take away their caste; that it was reported 
among them that those cartridges were being prepared with 
hog’s lard and beef suet, and that the best way of proving to 
the men that their suspicions were unfounded would be to 
appoint a higli-caste Hindu and Muhammadan to superintend 
the preparation of them in the arsenal. Cavenagh listened 
.attentively to the man’s talk and then told him that ho must 
be perfectly aware that neither the Government nor then- 
officers would sanction any plan detrimental to their religious 
tenets, adding that it would be easy, lie thought, to arrange 
that they should witness the manufacture of the cartridges. 
This opinion, repeated to the men, and followed by the granting 
■of the required permission, seemed to remove all doulits from 
their minds. “ Unfortunately,” adds Cavenagh, “ the arsenal 
authorities objected to the arrangement, and the permission was 
afterwards withdrawn.” 

For more than a month nothing- further occurred to rouse 
tlie suspicions of the Town-Major. But in March, 
The Botanical the ruler of Gwaliar, Maharajah Sindhia, visited 
Gartens Calcutta, The story of the fete contemplated to be 
given-in his honour at the Botanical Gardens on the 
10th, of the month, and its postponement, has already been 
told.'* That the Sipahis really contemplated the seizure of the 
Fort and tlie massacre of the Europeans whilst the elite of the 
British population should be separated from them by the 
breadth of the unbridged Hugh, is, I think, 
theposipoife- abundantly clear. The postponement of the fete 
vmmt of the led their guilty minds to suspect that the pilot had 
been betrayed, and that the postponement was the 


* Yol. I. pages 
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consequence of that betrayal. Yarious circumstances com¬ 
bined to fix this idea in their minds: none more so than the 
sudden return of Cavenagh to the fort when he had given 
out that he was. about to cross the river.'* Disconcerted 
by a change of programme, the reason of which seemed so 
apparent, the Sipahis in .and out of the fort resolved to continue 
to feign loyalty, and actually made prisoners of a body of their 
own comrades, who, unaware that the plot had been postponed,, 
were carrying out their part of it. These men. were brought 
to trial and were sentenced 'to fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
Cavenagh took advantage of the parade of the troops of the 
garrison for the purpose of witnessing the placing of the 
condemned men in irons, to give a warning and exhortation to- 
the assembled Sipahis. They listened with apparently respect¬ 
ful attention. But after the parade had been dismissed, a 
circumstance happened which must, in the light of the events 
which were shortly to happen, be regarded as, at least, very 
curious. “ A native officer,” writes Cavenagh, “ who was a 
member:of the court-martial, observed to me, in the 
course of conversation, that we did not know''how ofaNa™e lk 
to treat Orientals; that when I had satisfied myself . officer to 
of the guilt of the prisoners, instead of convening 1 aveim s • 
a court-martial, and thus delaying their punishment,.! ought to 
have ordered a parade the next morning, and caused them to 
be blown aw'ay from guns, as such a measure wmuld have had 
a beneficial effect in deterring others from following their 
example.” It is more than probable that this very man was 
one of the plotters. 

Shortly afterwards, the mutiny broke out at Mirath, and the 
alarm spread all over the country. Cavenagh, 
responsible for the safety of a large fortress, to ^notth™" 
guard which he had but one wing of an English 
regiment, redoubled his precautions. The. native lr aj ‘ 
brigade at Barra ckptir still .remained armed, and it -was known 
that the Sipahis composing it were for the most thoroughly 
disaffected. Ten days after the news of the events at Mirath 
and Dehli reached the Presidency, there fell the anniversary 


* The postponement of the fete had not, by accident, been communicated 
to Cavenagh, and be bad proceeded as far as Garden Roach before he became 
acquainted with the fact. His return to the Fort was, then, ns great rs 
surprise to himself as it was to the Sipahis. 
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of the Queen’s Birthday. Tlio Queen’s Birthday is always a. 
groat day in India, and when the Viceroy is in Calcutta, 
lie gives a state Ball in honour of the occasion. The troubled 
condition of affairs in 1857 did not permit of any deviation 
from this practice, and the invitations were issued for the 
25th May. But the feeling of insecurity was very widely 
spread. The reticence of the Groverment; the knowledge that 
Fort William was but slenderly held; that tlie public buildings 
throughout the city were guarded By troops, Believed, and 
Believed with reason, to be steeped to the eyes in mutiny: that 
four regiments of Sipahis were within three hours’ march of 
Government House; and the possibility that those troops, those 
in the fort, and those on duty at the public establishments, 
thoroughly conversant with the habits of the English on the 
celebration of the birthday of the Queen, might take the 
opportunity to make a clean sweep of the assembled guests at 
Government House * on the night of the 25th of May, justified 
a suspicion that the celebration of the Queen’s birthday might 
be made the occasion for a tumult, and warranted the Govern¬ 
ment in taking precautions to meet the possible danger. It 
devolved on the Town-Major to make or at least to suggest the 
precautions that should be taken. The birthday', for some good 
reason, was I have said, kept on the 25th May. Major Cavenagh 
tells that he waited on the Governor-General on the 24th May 
to take his orders as to the parade which was always held in 
honour of the occasion. He proposed “ that the 
Cavenagh balled ammunition in pouch with the native troops, 
precautions which would, as usual, be exchanged for the blank 
cartridges required for the feu de joie, should not be 
returned to them.” True to his policy, or rather to the policy 
of his advisers, of feigning confidence even when they felt 
none, Lord Canning would not sanction this arrangement 
“ unless any symptoms of disaffection were displayed.” In 
vain did Cavenagh plead that whilst there was not the slightest 
chance of any overt act being committed on parade, yet that if 


* There was much reason in these forebodings. They were lonnded on 
the practice of the Sipahis elsewhere. Only a fortnight before, at Mirath, 
they had chosen the day on which they knew that the European troops would 
be at church with their side-arms only, to rise; and, in Calcutta itself, only 
a short time before, they had lived as their day of rising that on which ail 
English Calcutta, would be assembled in the BotauicaTGardens, separated 
from the city by the river Huglf. 
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any disturbance were to arise in Calcutta, the fact that the 
Sipahis \Vere in possession of several rounds of service cartridges 
would make a considerable difference in the strength of the 
detachment he would send from the fort for its repression. 
“ The argument,” he tells us, “was not deemed 
convincing.” The Sipahis, then, retained their ^H 0 ned. noti 
balled cartridges. The parade and the ball passed 
off quietly; but, in the light of after events, there can be no . 
doubt but that a great risk was deliberately encountered, and 
encountered on sentimental grounds only. 

A few days later, the 4th June, a soldier of the Sikh nation 
suggested in conversation with the Town-'Major, a Formatlon of 
mode of strengthening the resources of the Govern- a Sikh 
ment at which the fertile mind of Cavenagh eagerly battall0D - 
caught. The Sikh represented that there were in his regiment 
quartered at Barrackpur about a hundred of his countrymen 
untrammelled by the religious prejudices of the Hindus, ready to 
go anywhere and do anything, and that they would be glad to 
be incorp.orated in‘a distinct corps. Cavenagh brought the 
matter to the notice of Lord Canning, and, a little later, the 
suggestion of the Sikh soldier became an accomplished fact. 
The Sikhs were carefully taken from all the regiments at 
Barrackpur, formed into a separate body, and employed with 
excellent effect in guarding the important post of Baniganj, the 
then terminus of the railway. 

Four days later the danger of feigning a confidence which 
was not felt having been brought home to Lord Theg . . 
Canning and his advisers, Cavenagh was directed to g uaTds P are 
replace the native guards at the Treasury, the Bank, kur^eans 7 
and the Mint, by European details. Cavenagh °P eans - 
carried out the instructions which he received on this head 
With remarkable tact and discretion. In this way, one great 
danger was averted^ 

Regarding the formation of the Volunteer Corps, or as it was 
called, the Volunteer Guards, which rendered such 
efficient service in Calcutta, and, there can be no ^er&uards. 
doubt, averted many dangers, Cavenagh was con¬ 
sulted by the Governor-General on the 11th of June. The idea 
had presented itself spontaneously to the Europeans in Calcutta 
some time before, and. had been received by the Government 
with a refusal which was regarded, and I think justly regarded, 
as insulting. They were told by the Secretary to Government 
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in words which have been often quoted in the preceding 
volumes, and which cannot he referred to too often, conclusive 
as they are of the blindness of the Government even's.') Into as- 
the 25th of May, that “ everything is quiet within six hundred 
miles of the capital. The mischief caused, by a passing and. 
groundless panic has already been arrested; and there is every 
reason to hope that in the course of a few days tranquillity and 
confidence will be restored throughout the Presidency.” In 
conclusion, the Home Secretary contemptuously told the appli¬ 
cants that if they felt any alarm they might apply to the Com¬ 
missioner of Police, who, it transpired, had received orders to 
supply them with clubs. 

But the interval between tbe 25th of May and the lltli of' 
June had, by the latter date, brought the intelligence of the 
members of the Government of India to the level which the 
intellect of the mercantile community had reached on the 
former date. On the 11th of June, Lord Canning sent for the 
Town-Major to consult with him as to the conditions under 
which he should grant the prayer which he had rejected on the 
25th of May. The advice given by Cavenagli was characterised 
by his usual practical good sense. He gave his opinion that 
“ the corps should not he highly drilled, but suffi- 
^avenagii’s ciently so to enable the men to act together and to 
the formation use their arms ; that it should consist both of cavalry 
Vohmteers anc ^ iufantry 5 that the former should be employed 
chiefly in patrols, and the latter stationed as 
pickets at the most important buildings in the town, so as to 
form places of rendezvous upon which others might concentrate ; 
that the uniform should be brown holland or blue flannel; 1 that 
old army non-commissioned officers (pensioners and time- 
expired men), should be attached, to instil into them some 
notions of discipline, and that the corps should he regularly 
divided into troops and companies, each man being, as far as 
possible, posted to the troop or company composed of persons 
living in his own neighbourhood.” Cavenaglfs suggestions 
were generally adopted, and the corps was at once 
is adopted. formed. Subsequently, a battery of artillery was 

added to it. 

It is impossible to leave tbe Calcutta Volunteer Guards 
without a few lines as to the men who composed the corps. 
They were men of all classes; men in the civil services, 
covenanted and uncovenanted; officers on the staff of the 
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Govern mfent, 'bound to stay in Calcutta; merchants, traders, 
tradesmen, clerks; Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irish¬ 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, all bound together by the the 

determination to preserve the position of the Euro- Voimrteer 
pean in the country of his temporary adoption, in uar s ' 
times of extraordinary danger. The best fellowship ruled 
amongst all nationalities and all professions. The regiment 
attained a very high proficiency in drill. Seen on parade the 
men earned and deserved admiration. Every man gave his heart 
to the service; and the result was in all respects most satis¬ 
factory. To the Government, until the reinforcements arrived, 
md even later, the Volunteer Guards were a tower of strength. 

A few lines as to some of the men who composed the corps. 
The commandant of the cavalry was Colonel 
Montagu Turnbull, a splendid specimen of a cavalry Turnbull 
officer. He belonged to the old Bengal cavalry, 
and, at the time, held the appointment of Government Agent 
for Army Clothing. Not only was he “every inch a soldier,” 
possessing an inspiring presence and most genial manners, but 
he was loved by all with whom he came in contact. I never 
heard a single man speak ill of him, nor do I believe that he 
had an enemy. He was the man of all others to secure the 
confidence and affection of the men of the classes forming the 
cavalry of the Volunteers, and he secured both.* 

The first commandant of the infantry was Major John 
Strachey, of the Engineers, now a General and a Jota 
member of the Indian Council. He did not hold strachey, 
the post long, as when Mr. Grant proceeded to the Central 
Provinces in the capacity of Lieutenant-Governor, he selected 
Major Strachey as the Secretary to his administration. Major 
Davies, a thoroughly competent and efficient officer, 
succeeded him. Would that I were able to name Mi d orI)avies > 
all the good men and true who gave to the movement their 
hearty and efficient support. Some of them were men who 
have since made their mark. There was George Kellner, then 
a clerk in the Financial Office, who subsequently 
became Sir George Kellner-, K.O.M.G., the con- Kciincr, 
fidential employe of Cabinet ministers. There were several 


* Colonel Turnbull was a great supporter of the Turf. His horse, 
“Herrpit,” obtained in India almost as great a distinction as did Iris namesake 
in England. 

VOL. VL C 
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young members of the Civil Service, some of whom have since 
risen to distinction. There was the merchant, Fred. Good- 
enough, bearing a name illustrious both in the army and the 
navy. There were the Americans, Wilmer and 
Tuckcramn, Tuckerman, both trusty soldiers and boon com- 
Von Ernst- panions ; the German, Von Emsthausen, one of the 
Uobcrt’ noblest and best of men; the Under-Secretary in the 
liitthit’ Foreign Office, Robert Simson ; the Solicitor, Henry 
Berners, one of the most popular men of his day ; the 
barristers, Richard Doyne and Arthur Macpherson; the Ad¬ 
vocate-General, William Ritchie, conspicuous on liis big black 
horse ; his companions in the cavalry, the merchants, Kilburn 
and George Brown, and many others whose names are difficult 
to recall, but who did their duty manfully and well. These 
men never forgot that, in the strictest sense of the term, they 
were volunteers; volunteers for the maintenance of peace and 
order when the staff of authority had broken in the hands of 
the Government which wielded it; nor, on their side, will the 
community of Calcutta, of which they were the noble repre¬ 
sentatives, ever fail to remember with pride the great services 
which their forerunners voluntarily rendered during an unpre¬ 
cedented crisis. 

It may be profitable here to record the opinion as to the 
formation of the Volunteer Guards of the officer who, more 
than any other individual in Calcutta, was instrumental, by 
counsel and by action, in maintaining public order in Calcutta 
during the early days of the mutiny. “ After the first offer of 
their services,” writes Sir Orfeur Cavenagb, “ and 
Cavenagh the refusal to accept it, they certainly had little 
Volunteers, confidence in the Government, -which they believed, 
and believed rightly, had failed in the first instance 
to recognize the extent of the danger with which our empire in 
the East was threatened. Hence, previous to the formation of 
the volunteer corps, there can be little doubt than an anxious 
feeling existed, a feeling that was not at all unnatural, con¬ 
sidering that the European garrison in the fort, which consisted 
of only one weak regiment, would have been utterly unable, in 
the event of an' outbreak, to afford adequate protection to the 
scattered inhabitants of a large town .... From the instant, 
however, that the corps was embodied, this feeling completely 
disappeared. They felt that arrangements had been majle to 
utilise their courage and energy, and confidence was restored.” 
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Indeed, so relieved was Major Cavenagh, who, be it remem¬ 
bered, was. responsible, under Lord Canning, for the public 
security, that very shortly after the formation of the corps he 
was able to spare four hundred English soldiers to be sent to 
the Upper Provinces, and this, despite the fact that the anniver¬ 
sary of the Muharram, a Muhammadan festival, attended, even 
in peaceful times, with danger, was close at hand. 

On the 13th of June, the day immediately preceding that 
known as “ panic Sunday,” Cavenagh discovered an 
intrigue hatched by a spy, acting professedly on the P® of 
part of the King of Oudh, then residing at Garden Sunday.” 
Keach, a suburb of Calcutta, and the mutinous 
Sip&his. He had the spy imprisoned. That same night he 
received information from General Hearsey, commanding at 
Barrackpur, to the effect that there was every probability of an 
immediate rising of the troops at that station; further, a 
despatch from the Military Secretary, directing him to issue 
orders for the march of a wing of the 37th Kegiment, just 
arrived from Ceylon, to Cox’s bungalow * ; to despatch steamers 
to Srirampur to bring over the 78th Highlanders from Chin- 
surah; to despatch tents to Barrackpur for their accommodation, 
and, if possible, to send some cavalry to patrol the Barrackpur 
road. These orders were received some time after midnight. 

The Town-Major, notwithstanding the largeness of the 
requirements and the lateness of the hour, was 
equal to the occasion, and carried out to the letter ^ june! nd 
the instructions he received. The last order was 
that which tried him the most, for he had no cavalry at his 
disposal except the volunteers who had been embodied but two 
days before, and who, although one troop of them had received 
their arms, had not had a single day’s drill. To the captain of 
that troop, however, Cavenagh applied in his difficulty. The 
captain responded with alacrity, summoned his men, who 
replied with equal zeal, and these men performed with energy 
the duty required of them. 

Then followed “ panic Sunday,” and the day following the 
arrest of .the King of Oudh. These events have been so fully 
described in a previous volume f that it is not necessary to 


* Cpx’s bungalow was a locality used as a bunting-meet, a few miles from 
Calcutta, 

t See Yol. HI. pages 15-17, and note to page 17. I have there related what 
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repeat the story here. I will only mention that the spy who 
had been discovered tampering with the Sip&his, and whom 
Cavenagh had imprisoned, escaped in a mysterious manner. 

Throughout the month of July reports were very- prevalent in 
Calcutta as to an intended rising on the occasion of 
Appreben- the’Id.*' Itwouldseem as though the panichadspread 
ingthedd to the Muhammadans, for we find Cavenagh relating 
• how a Muhammadan in a respectable position asked 
an officer to afford him shelter in the fort during the festival, 
on the plea “ that, owing to his well-known English pro¬ 
clivities, he was sure to become one of the first victims of his 
co-religionists in the event of an outbreak.” That some mis¬ 
chief was intended was clear. Cavenagh relates the arrest of 
three Muhammadans who were believed to be actively engaged 
in the conspiracy, and the skill which the principal of them 
displayed in parrying inconvenient questions, and in shaping 
his replies so as to ascertain exactly how much the Government 
did know. “It was clear,” he adds, “from the expression of 
his countenance, that a great internal struggle was taking 
place between his fears and bis feeling of honour and fidelity 
to his companions.” Eventually the latter feeling prevailed, 
for he revealed nothing. 

An incident during the same month proved that though at 
this period (July 1857) the fortunes of the British 
i?™his yal a PP eare| l *° be very- low, all the Sipahis were not 
traitors. Two native plotters, who had endeavoured 
to seduce some men on guard in Calcutta from their allegiance 
—the one by revealing a plot which be had actually arranged, 
but which subsequently failed in execution, for blowing up a 
river-steamer laden with ammunition for the upper provinces ; 
the other, who tried, by inducements of higher pay, to bring 


I actually saw. What I saw Dr. Mouat also saw and recorded. My house 
was in Chauringhi, facing the Maidan. Standing at my gate, I and others 
saw the Muidan covered with fugitives, making their way, some on foot, some 
in carriages of sorts, towards the fort. It was a Bight never to he forgotten. 
Cavenagh states that on his return home he found his quarters in the fort 
besieged by a crowd of persons “ seeking shelter in the fort, and full of 
rumouis of the worst description,” but otherwise noted nothing particular. 
It is evident from his narrative that 'he was not on the Chauringhi side of the 
fort. ■ ’ 

* The ’Id, properly called Td-i-azlia or Td-i-kurbdn, is a Muhammadan 
festival held to commemorate the offering up, by Ibrahim (Abraham) l df his 
son Islimail (Isaac). 
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the Siptfhis to declare for the King of Dehir—were apprehended 
by the Sipahis to whom they had addressed themselves, and 
handed by them to justice. 

Up to the 29th of the month (July) a guard of Sipahis had 
been on duty at Government House, the residence 
of the Governor-General. That the representative soard^ 
of British authority in India should, at such a crisis, ment House." 
he at the mercy, practically, of a guard of native 
‘troops, appeared to the Town-Major to he fraught with danger. 
The subject was a delicate 'one on which to address Lord 
Canning, for the lofty courage of that nobleman had always 
discountenanced any arrangement having for its object the 
safety of his own person. Cavenagh, therefore, solicited and 
obtained the intervention of Mr. Halliday and Sir Patrick 
Grant. The intervention produced the desired effect, and from 
the 1st August a European guard was detailed for night duty 
at Government House. 

_ • But there was another guard equally liable to suspicion, 
some of the soldiers of which attended daily at 
Government House, and accompanied the Governor- e^ r i° ay ' 
General on all his movements out of doors. This 
was the body-guard, a regiment formed mainly of Muham¬ 
madans, well armed and well mounted. On the 4th August 
Lord Canning spoke to Cavenagh as to the advisability of 
disarming these men, and Cavenagh, with his usual alacrity, 
took the matter in. hand, engaging to report how it could best 
be carried out. But then a curious circumstance occurred. 
I will relate it in Cavenagh’s own words. “ As the Baliganj 
lines ” (the location of the body-guard) “ were a little beyond 
the limits of my ordinary- rides, and I thought it advisable to 
study the ground before moving down with troops in the dark¬ 
ness of the night, the next morning I rode to the. lines, and after 
conversing with the native officers, and taking the opportunity 
of scanning the locality, so as to enable me to decide on the 
plan to be pursued in the event of my receiving the order to 
disarm the corps, I proceeded onwards as if merely taking my 
usual morning exercise. Previous to returning to the fort, 
however, I called at the residence of the commanding officer, 
which was upwards of a mile from the lines, to mention to him 
the subject of my conversation with Lord Canning, when he 
stated that the native officers had been with him just before my 
arrival, and recommended that the corps should be disarmed, 
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and lie believed that the work was then being carried on. 
This actually proved to be the case. As I had to visit some 
barracks in another quarter of the town., to ascertain whether 
the wants of some troops that had been landed that morning 
bad boon provided for, it was late when I reached my quarters, 
where I found an urgent summons awaiting me to proceed to 
Government House. The troopers of the body-guard on duty had 
made their appearance without their arms, and the 
selves 1 UlCm " Governor-General was naturally under the impres¬ 
sion that I had taken it upon myself to anticipate 
his orders; but when I explained that the men had voluntarily 
given up their arms, and despatched them under an escort to 
the arsenal, where they had been received just as I was leaving 
the fort, he was much pleased, being evidently glad to have 
been relieved of the responsibility of having to decide the 
question.” It is clear from this circumstance, and from the 
splendid conduct of sections of the native regiments at Laldmao, 
that there were many men in those regiments who had not 
been contaminated, and whose direst fear was lest their com¬ 
rades, who had been seduced, should compromise them. About 
this time another Sipahi proved his loyalty by handing over to 
justice a man who had tempted him by showing him a ball of 
wax, in which was concealed a letter, offering a large reward 
to any one who would blow up one of the magazines in Fort 
William. It was designed to throw this to the Sipahis within 


the fort. 

As affairs took a turn for the better in Bihar and the upper 
provinces generally, so did the anxiety regarding Calcutta 
diminish. The festival of the ’td passed off without disturb¬ 
ance. In the middle of August Sir Colin Campbell arrived in 
Calcutta, and, shortly after, reinforcements began to pour in. 
The Yeo- Prior to this Lord Canning had sanctioned the 
manry formation of a Yeomanry Corps, that is, of a body 

Cavalry. of cavalry formed of-Europeans who cared to serve 


temporarily and to proceed north-westward on duty, wherever 
they should be sent. There happened to arrive at the moment 
from England Major J. F. Richardson, commandant of the 
8th Irregular Cavalry, then quartered at Bareli. Richardson, 
as strong and brave as a lion, had rendered splendid 
fiuihardson' service in the siege of Multan, and was just the 
man for the Yeomanry Cavalry. Him, then, Lord 
Canning selected to command it. Under his orders the regiment 
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rendered most useful services in the Gorakhpur and Azamgarh 
districts. ' In addition to, or rather, unconnected with this 
regiment, Cavenagh had been engaged in enlisting stray, or 
unemployed Europeans, chiefly sailors, for the public 
service. These were formed into sections, and of 

despatched to isolated civil stations which would 
have been otherwise unprotected. There they were found 
most useful. 

Major Cavenagh continued to render excellent service 
throughout the troubled period. But the crucial 
epoch had passed away when the reinforcements 
arrived. During the earlier eight months of the Cavenagh’s 
year the fate of Calcutta had practically depended char'acte™' 1 
upon his zeal, energy, and good sense. It was not 
possible that any man should perform the duties devolving 
upon him with greater tact and greater success. Cavenagh 
was a singularly unobtrusive man. He never pushed himself 
forward. He did his duty quietly and most thoroughly. In 
the crowd of officers who thronged Government House on State 
occasions, he was noticeable first by the fact that, in conse¬ 
quence of the loss of his leg at Maharajpur, he had to use a 
walking-stick; secondly, by his unvarying calmness and com¬ 
posure. Even when, as it subsequently transpired, the most 
serious danger threatened Calcutta, a danger of which Cavenagh 
held the key, no one could have surmised from his face and 
manner that the town ran the smallest risk. When others 
were fussy, he was always calm, always cool, always self- 
possessed. No one appreciated these sterling qualities more 
than Lord Canning. Ilis confidence in Cavenagh grew till it 
became rooted. He said little at the time, but he never forgot 
what Cavenagh had done; and when, two years afterwards, a 
vacancy occurred in the Government of the Straits Settlements, 
he selected to fill the post the man whose quick insight and calm 
courage had been the main cause that Calcutta passed safely 
through the fiery trial of 1857. 

Another officer, to whose tact and energy Calcutta was 
greatly indebted during the same period, was 'Mr. 

Samuel Wauchope, of the Civil Service, Commis- ®{l“J.hope 
sioner of Police. Wauchope was—alas! that I 
should be obliged to write in the past tense—admirably con¬ 
stituted to carry on s,.. essfully the duties of his office in trying 
times. He had already rendered splendid service by clearing 
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Lower Bengal of dakaits (robbers). To a charming manner he 
united llio most wonderful tact; a coolness that was proof 
against surpriso, however sudden: a reticence, wheh reticence 
was necessary, that no provocation could disturb: and a very 
lovable disposition. He, too, was unobtrusive, careful of the 
feelings of others, the soul of honour, a gentleman of the 
highest stamp. His office made him acquainted with many 
episodes of life in Calcutta; but he kept his own counsel, was 
always cool, never ruffled, reporting what he had,to report 
calmly, and carrying out his orders with tact and discretion. 
This calmness, which was not assumed, for it was natural to 
the man, was a main cause of his strength and influence. He 
was to be seen every morning, riding alone or attended by a 
police-orderly, in the worst parts of the town, issuing his orders 
as if no danger were abroad, and often staying to see that they 
were carried out. If he did not come so prominently before 
the Governor-General as did Oavenagh. it was because the 
latter served immediately under the Governor-General, whereas 
Wauchope owed allegiance to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. But it was well indeed for Calcutta that her police 
arrangements were directed by a man so calm, so cool, 
possessing so brave a heart, and nerves that no danger could 
affect. Courteous to all, he was intimate only with a few. 
But I do not think he had an enemy in the world. For his 
services he obtained the Companionship of the Bath. 

Where all did their duty nobly and thoroughly it may seem 
invidious to mention two only by name. But to 
duty dii tMr W0V1 1 < 1 be to give a list of all. There was 

neither flinching nor panic in the European com¬ 
munity in those days of trial and suspense. That there pre¬ 
vailed a deep feeling of dissatisfaction with the Government is 
most true. But that feeling rather spurred on the members of 
the European community to assist the Government when' it 
admitted that such assistance would he acceptable. In this 
endeavour it is hard to say that there was a first. Mr. Daniel 
Mackinky, a merchant of great energy and determination, 
spoke indeed the voice of the community, but its other members 
were, in earnestness and in devotion to duty, in the same line 
with him. Among the officers and members of the Civil Service 
there was apparent the same resolute bearing, the same desire 
to contribute to the utmost extent to the safety of the State. 

In prominently mentioning, then, Major Oavenagh and Mr. 
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Wauchope, X have mentioned the two. men whose .positions 
gave them opportunities which no one else enjoyed. 

They were the pivots, more especially was Major Cavenagh and 
Cavenagh the pivot, upon which the machine of themafn 6 
British power in Calcutta turned. Had either pivots, 
given way, the machine would have broken. ' 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Frederick Halliday, 
lived at Alipur, one of the suburbs of Calcutta. 

I have described his character in a preceding volume.* Mr ‘ EalMay - 
Mr. Halliday theoretically ruled over the eleven divisions 
which formed Bengal, as Bengal was then constituted. But 
in the trying times of 1857, supervision was often impossible. 
Events happened so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that the Com¬ 
missioner of the division, the magistrate of a district, had 
seldom time to refer for instructions. He had to act as he 
judged best, on the spur of the moment. The Lieutenant- 
Governor’s duty was, therefore, mainly confined to the expres¬ 
sion of approval or disapproval of an act after it had been 
accomplished, and in compiling a weekly report of the state of 
affairs in the several Divisions for the supreme government. 
His own initiative action in western Bihar has been already 
recorded and commented upon. That in eastern Bengal will 
be narrated in this chapter. 

. Of the twenty-four parganahs, it is only necessary to state 
that they comprise the sub-divisions Diamond 
Harbour, Alipur, Damdamah, Barsat, Baserhat, Bar- The'twenty- 
rackpur, Satkhira, and Barnipur. Their history in 
1857 is closely connected with that of Calcutta. The . 
judge here was Mr. -Latour; Mr. F. A. Lushington was the 
collector; and Mr. Hamilton Ferguson the magistrate. 

The same remark applies very much to Nadia, the second 
district in the Presidency division: there Mr. R. 

M. Skinner was the judge : Mr. H. C. Halkett ail ' 

the collector; Mr. F. R. Cockerell the magistrate. With an 
area of 3,400 square miles, and a population of 1,800,000, the 
Nadia district is watered by the Bhagirathi river; by the main 
stream of the Ganges, called Padma, and its offshoots, the 
Jalanghi,' the Matabhanga; and the branches, Bhairah, Iclia- 
mati, Chnrni, Gorai, and Pangasi or Kumar. Its principal 
station is Krishnagarh on the Jalanghi. The other stations are 


Yol. III. page 29. 
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Nadid and Santipfir, both on the BhagiTathf. Not‘far from 
Fantipur is the field of Palasi, historically known as Blassey. 
The third district of the Presidency division is .lessor, called 
by the natives Jashahar. There, Mr. F.L. Beau- 
. mm. f or t was the judge; Mr. F. 0. Fowle, the collector, 
Mr. ]?. B. Lane, the deputy collector. Its stations are Jessor, 
on the Bhairab Nadi; Khulna, and Bagherbat. Its tranquillity 
was not essentially disturbed during the events of 1857. 

We come now to the fourth division in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, the division known as 
E.ijshithi. Rajshahi. It comprised the districts Mursliidabad, 
Dinajpur, Malda, Rajshahi, Rangpur, Bagura, and Palma. The 
commissioner was Mr. F. Gouldsbury; the judges, Mr. D. J. 
Money, Mr. K. H. Rupell; the collectors Mr. W. T. Taylor, Mr. 
A. G. Macdonald, Mr. E. E. Woodcock, and Mr. A. Pigo.u. The 
magistrate, Mr. E. W. Malony, accompanied by four comrades, 
did good service by disarming some thirty Najibs (military police) 
attached to his district, and- others whose names I have been 
unable to ascertain. 

Mursliidabad, the capital of Bengal when Clive landed on 
the banks of the Hugli to retrieve the fortunes of the British, 
was still the residence of the descendant of the Mir Jafar whom 
that great soldier had placed on the Masnad. Immediately 
south of it is Kasimbazar, well known in the earlier history 
of the East India Company; and five miles below it, on the 
left bank of the Bhagirathi, is the civil station of Barhampur. 
Barhampur, it will be recollected, was the scene of the mutiny, 
of the 19th regiment of native infantry, the regiment which 
gave the first overt example to their comrades throughout 
India. But when that regiment was marched to Barrackpur, 
all danger of disturbances in Barhampur seemed to vanish. 
The Nawab-Nazim was loyal, and, besides, his power had been so 
completely shorn that he was incapable of rendering permanent 
injury. Thenceforth, though there might be occasional uneasiness, 
caused mainly by mutinying Sawars or disbanded Sipahis, there 
was no permanent danger. The same may be said of the other six 
districts which went to form the division. 

Adjoining the division of Rajshahi, and, apparently, in 1857, 
UDder the orders of the same commissioner, is the division of 
Koch Bihar, comprising the mountainous district of 
jaipaiguri. Daijihng, and the district of Jalpaigurn Koch 
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Bihar is? a-tributary state, tire ruler of which in 1857 was a 
minor,, uijder the guardianship of the British. 

At Jalpaiguri * were the 73rd Native Infantry, and two troops 
of irregular cavalry, the whole commanded by Colonel Sherer. 
The reports of the Bengal Government show that the conduct of 
the men of the 73rd and of the cavalry had long spread, and con¬ 
tinued to spread, uneasiness, and often more than uneasiness, 
in the surrounding districts. How Colonel Sherer managed to 
keep the men of both arms under restraint has been already 
told.f But to the official and non-official residents of Darjiling, 
and of the Bajshahi division, the fact that the 73rd remained 
armed at Jalpaiguri throughout the most trying period of the 
mutiny, was always a source of danger. The Sipaliis of the 
73rd were not more trustworthy than their comrades who rose 
at Allahabad and Mirath ; and I cannot for a moment doubt but 
that if they had had the same opportunities as had 
the regiments stationed at those places, they would 
have gone over, bag and baggage, to the rebels. I 
discussed this question with Sir George Sherer, who commanded 
them, long after the passions caused by the events of 1857 had 
subsided. His idea was that the native troops did not rise, 
first, because he had checked the incipient attempt by an act 
of vigour which overawed them; secondly, and to a greater 
extent perhaps, because they felt themselves isolated at Jalpai¬ 
guri. They had no clear conception, till it was too late, of 
what was going on in the outer world, whilst the fact that 
at all the stations within easy distance, the British were hold¬ 
ing their own, seemed to indicate that even were they to rise, 
their prospects of escape at a season when the country below 
them was partly inundated, were by no means assured. It is 
more than likely that, isolated as they were, they did not hear 
of the events at Kanhpur, Lakhnao, Dehli, and Mirath, until 
the deeds there perpetrated had been avenged. The merit 
of maintaining them quiet is, however, undoubtedly due, in the 
first instance, to Sir George Sherer. Had he contented himself 
with obeying literally the order he received from divisional 
headquarters to dismiss from the service the proved ringleaders 
of an intended rebellion, he would simply have spread the 


* Jalpaiguri, so called from the “Jalpai,” the Indian olive, which grows 
there, 

t Vol. III. pages 91-93; h TV. pages 297-301. 
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infection of revolt throughout the district. Whereas) by dis¬ 
missing them “ from the muzzles of loaded guns ” Si ho stamped 
it out. Still, the fact that a native regiment and two troops of 
irregular cavalry remained, armed, at Jalpaiguri, during the 
most critical period of the mutiny, was a source of weakness and 
alarm to the districts I have mentioned. This feeling became 
more accentuated, and the danger became real indeed when the 
fugitive mutineers from Dhakah and Chitnagacm entered the 
district. In a previous volume I have narrated the resolute and 
successful manner in which' Sherer met this new emergency. 

The next division to be mentioned is Dhakah, with its 
Dhiteh districts, Dhakah, Earidpur, Balrirganj, Maiman- 
a ' siugh, Silhat, and Kachhar: the commissioner was 
Mr. C. T. Davidson; the judges, Mr. J. E. S. Lillie, Mr. E. S. 
Pearson, Mr. W. T. Walter, Mr. E. B. Kemp, and Mr. A. G. 
Shawe; the collectors, Mr. R. G. Raikes, Mr. E. Badcliffe, Mr. 
E. A. B. Glover, and Mr. B. H. Cooper; the deputy collector, 
Mr. R. B. Chapman; the magistrates, Mr. H. A. R. Alexander, 
Mr. E. C. Craster, Mr. C. E. Lane, and Mr. T. P. Larkins. The 
superintendent of Kachhar was Major G. Yeraer. The principal 
station of this division was also called Dhakah, and. there were 
stationed two companies of the 73rd Native Infantry—the regi¬ 
ment, the hulk of which was at Jalpaiguri, commanded by Sherer 
. —and a detail of artillery. To afford some sort of protection to 
British interests in that quarter, the Government had. with a wise 
prevision, despatched thither, in August, eighty-five sailors of 
the Indian navy, commanded by the first-lieutenant of the 
‘ Punjaub,’ Lieutenant T. E. Lewis, a most excellent officer. 
The position of the 73rd Native Infantry, with the hulk of its 
men armed, at Jalpaiguri, and two companies armed at Dhakah, 
had caused great anxiety to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
But, whilst he hoped that the reasons mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding page would stave off an outbreak at Jalpaiguri, he was 
very nervous as to the consequences which would probably 
foRow a successful outbreak, or even an evasion, at Dhakah. 
The Sipahis at Dhakah would probably, in such case, make 
their way to Jalpaiguri. Once that they were there, it would 
he no longer possible even for Sherer to retain his men within 
hounds. If they were to break out, the worst consequences 
were to he feared. The stations of Purnia, Kishanganj, and 


Yol. III. pages 91-3. 
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Muzaffarpur: the fertile.districts of Tirhut; would lie at the 
mercy of the mutinied Sipahis. The greatest danger was 
thus to he -apprehended from Dhakah; and it behoved Mr. Hal- 
liday to take measures which would be the most likely to 
baffle the inroad which a successful outbreak, or a successful 
•evasion at Dhakah, would be certain to provoke from Jalpai¬ 
guri. In this view Mr. Halliday obtained the permission of 
the Government of India to enlist from 200 to 250 sailors. 
These he proposed to station mostly at Purnia, in the Bhagal- 
pur division, which lay on the route the Sipahis must take, 
should they break away from Jalpaiguri.* 

The principal native landowner at Dhakah was a gentle¬ 
man of good lineage, who spoke and wrote Eng¬ 
lish well, and whose sympathies were entirely fj^ctanf. 
with the British. His name was f Khwaja Abdul 
Gani. On the 23rd of October, this gentleman brought to the 
notice of the commissioner that a feeling of alarm prevailed 
among the native community of the place in consequence of 
the rumours in circulation, that the two companies of the 
73rd Native Infantry stationed there were dissatisfied, and 
that they had told people living near the lines that a battle 
would shortly be fought between themselves and the English 
sailors, and had advised them therefore to remove their families. 
The Khwaja added that, in his opinion, there was a simple 
remedy for the existing state of things ; and that remedy con¬ 
sisted in removing the two companies back to their headquarters, 
that was, to Jalpaiguri. He concluded: “ We all feel perfect 
confidence in the protection afforded by the sailors under 
Lieutenant Lewis, and satisfied that if these Sipahis were once 
removed, the whole native community would feel extremely 
grateful to the Government, and 1 •e able to pursue their several 
avocations in peace and quietness. This order would, also, no 
doubt, give pleasure to the Sipahis themselves, as they have 
always expressed a great wish to leave this.” 

In forwarding the Khwaja’s letter to the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor, the commissioner of the division, Mr. David- 
son, stated that the removal of the Sipahis would be son's pre- d ’ 
hailed with delight by both the native and the Euro- science, 
pean community, but, with a prescience which betokened the 


- t ' Biue Book. Further Papers, No. 7, pages 93-95. 

f Khwaja is a title indicating that the bearer of it is a man of distinction. 
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possession of the large views of a statesman, be added, there- 
was a matter of very great importance in connection with the- 
proposal, and that was, the effect which the return of the de¬ 
tachment to Jalpaiguri would have on the headquarters of the 
regiment stationed there. “ On that point,” wrote Mr. David¬ 
son, “ I am unable to offer an opinion.” 

The despatch of the two companies to Jalpaiguri was of' 
course, not to he thought of for an instant. But the 
mga iMay’B possibility that they might make their way thither 
brought clearly to the mind of Mr. Ilaliiday the 
danger which such action would cause. Then nothing could, 
prevent the 73rd from mutinying. They would break away 
from Jalpaiguri. Their natural route, he recognized, would 
take them by -way of Kishanganj to Purnia. Should they 
reach that place unopposed great disaster must follow; for,-as- 
I have said, not only would that station and Kishanganj be open 
to pillage, but Muzaffarpur, and the rich district of Tirlnit- 
would be liable to devastation. It was for this reason that he 
asked and obtained the permission from the supreme govern¬ 
ment above referred to, to enlist a body of from 200 to 250 
sailors to serve at Purnia, Dinajpur, and Kangpur. 

The event proved that the situation had been correctly 
gauged by Mr. Halliday. But the precautions, wise 
Jsca S e for the as were > had they been the only precautions- 

moment”' 6 taken, would have been insufficient. Towards the 
end of November, the conduct of the Sipahis at 
Dhakah became so threatening, that Lewis, on the 22nd, 
attempted to disarm them. How, instead of. disarming them 
all, he drove the bulk of them from the station, in the dreaded, 
direction of Jalpaiguri; how, after running many dangers 
from the splendid exertions of George Yule, of Richard¬ 
son, and others, the rebels finally escaped into north-eastern 
Oudh, only to fall there by the bullet and the sword, has 
been told at length in a preceding volume.* In that volume 
an attempt has been made to render due justice to the gallant 
men, civilians, and soldiers, whose untiring exertions saved 
central -Bengal and eastern Bihar from plunder and murder.- 
The remaining districts which went to form the division of' 
Dhakah were Faridpur,f Bakfrganj, Maimansingh, Silhat, and. 


* Vol. IY. pages 292-308. ", 

f The Earidpiir in eastern Bengal must not be confounded by the reader 
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Kackkar'. Faridpiir, the chief town of the district so named,,, 
was a ciwil station. It would not appear that the 
public order was disturbed there during 1857, a divteSn tol1 
proof, among many others, the people of eastern 
Bengal, at all events, were not disaffected. The same remark 
applies to Bakirganj and its chief civil station, Barisal; to- 
Maimansingh and the station of the same name; and to Kachhar. 
Silhat was not only quiet in itself, but, as related in the fourth 
volume,* the chief civil officer there contributed, by means of 
the loyal Silhat Light Infantry, to the pursuit and ultimate- 
destruction of the rebels. 

The seventh division in Bengal is Ohitragaon, having the- 
distriets Ohitragaon, Noakhali, Tiparah, and Hill cwtra ign 
Tiparak. At the station of Ohitragaon was a detach- ' mB ° n ' 
ment of the 34th regiment Native Infantry, the same regiment 
which, at Barrackpur, on the 24th of March, had allowed Manghal 
Pandi f to assault his officer, and which had subsequently been 
disbanded. It had long been understood at Ohitragaon, that 
the detachment was animated by the sentiments which had 
marked the companies at headquarters. But little surprise, then, 
was felt when, on the 18th of November, the detachment 
mutinied, plundered the treasury, released the prisoners from 
the gaol, burned down their own lines, fired the magazine, and 
then left the station, carrying with them three elephants, the 
property of the State, and the bulk of the treasure they had 
“ looted.” Their subsequent action, and the pursuit and ulti¬ 
mate destruction of these men, has been described in an earlier 
voluine.J The manner in which the other portions of this 
division were affected by the action of the rebel Sipakis has been 
narrated in the same chapter. 

We now come to Asam, in 1857 the eighth division under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Asam comprised', 
the districts of Goalpara, with a chief station of the 
same name, situated on the left bank of the Brahmaputra, 
opposite to its junction with the Manas; of Kamrup, with its 
chief station Gaukatti, on the Brahmaputra; of Durang, with 
its chief town, Tezpur; of Naugaoh, with its chief station of 
the same name; of Sibsagar, likewise with a chief station of 

who may possess no knowledge of India with the town of the same name in 
the Muradabad district of Roliilkhand, mentioned at pp. 366-9 of the fourth 
volume. 

* Page 296. ‘ f Yol. I. page 395. J Vol. IV. pages 292-7. 
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tho same name; of Lakkhimpur, with a town also so called as 
its capital; of the Garo hills ; of the Khasia and Jair.tia hills ; 
and of the Ndgd hills. Asam was then a commissionership, 
under the direct orders of the Governor-General. The commisr 
sioncr and governor-general’s agent was Colonel P. Jenkins. 
It would seem, from the reports of the Government of India, 
that peace in these districts was not disturbed in 1857. The 
inhabitants, that is to say, displayed no sympathy with the 
mutineers. As a measure of precaution, however, the Govern¬ 
ment despatched thither in August a body of sailors belonging' 
to the Indian navy, and, doubtless, the effect produced by their 
presence was most salutary. These men, and their comrades 
under Lieutenant Lewis, had a further opportunity, in the 
early part of 1859, of showing, in a campaign against the Abor 
hillmen, their dash and their efficiency. I shall refer to this 
expedition in a later page of this volume. 

The ninth division of the territories under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, is the division of western Bihar, 
“ commonly called, after its capital, the division of 
Patna. Of this division, with its important districts, 
Patna, Gaya, Shahabad (with its station, Arab), Saran, Chani- 
paran, and Tirhut, I have written at great length in the pre¬ 
ceding volumes.* It is not too much to say, that western Bihar 
was, with the exception of the Presidency division, the most 
important division under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
It was in touch with the revolted North-West; with Oudh ; with 
Nipal. Its population consisted of a hardy race, inured to toil, 
and who, in the early days of English rule, had made excellent 
soldiers. Considerable tracts of territory were held by large 
landowners, men of ancient lineage and large influence. The 
city of Patna had always played a great part in the affairs 
of the province. At the time it was the headquarters of the 
dangerous sect of the Wahabis, whose policy of subverting the 
overlordship of the British had been, and continued to be, 
extremely active. A great disaster in western Bihar in the 
early days of 1857, any time, that is, before the end of August, 
would, if energetically followed up, have been fatal for the 
moment to British interests in Calcutta. Had, for instance, the 
rebel Sipahis taken Arab, the entire province would have risen. 
Kunwar Singh, who cared little for Dehli, hut who had wrongs, 


Vol. III. pages 24-89; Vol, IY. pages 310-44. 
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deeply felt, to avenge in Calcutta, would, there can be no doubt, 
have directed the risen masses towards the capital. 

There was nothing to stop his progress. There were, 
in eastern Bihar, and at Barrackpur, native regiments 
who would have joined him. He was one of the few of the 
rebel leaders who had the instincts of a real general. It is 
difficult to see how, under such circumstances, Calcutta could 
have escaped. That it did escape, was due, primarily, to three 
men: to William Tayler,* for maintaining order throughout 
western Bihar until reinforcements could reach 
Calcutta ; to Mr. Vickers Boyle, for his prescience Themenwho 
in preparing, victualling, and storing with ammuni- . ^Bengali 
tion, a house in which the residents of Arab could 
find refuge and defence ; to Vincent Byre, for his relief of the 
Arah garrison—a relief attempted on his own intuition, on his 
own responsibility, with a force considerably smaller than the 
force which had previously failed. That other men most 
gallantly assisted is most true; but except for the action of the 
three men mentioned, all the gallantry in the world would have 
been ineffectual to save the territories under the rule of Mr. 
Halliday from a convulsion infinitely more dangerous, and 
fraught with greater permanent misfortune for British India, 
than either the seizure of Dehli or the rising of Oudh. The 
survivors of the bearers of those names may be assured that to 
them, and not to the tardily acting Government which they 
served, history, and posterity instructed by history, will attri¬ 
bute the saving of the province of Bengal from a disaster, 
which, though it would ultimately have been, retrieved, would 
have dealt a blow at British domination in India, the effects of 
which would have been felt even in the times yet to come. 

The sister-division, that which divides the province of Bihar, 
is called eastern Bihar, though, in ordinary parlance, EasternBjMr 
it, too, has taken the name of its capital and chief ’ asem ” r ' 
district under English rule, the name of Bhagulpur. Eastern 

* The mealy-mouthed men of the present day, who apparently think that 
murder and mutiny can be repressed with rose-water, have attributed it ns a 
crime to Mr. Tayler that he caused mutineers, taken in the- act of rebellion, 
or proved to be accomplices of that' act, to suffer the extreme penalty of t he 
law. They do not care to reflect that it was the conviction spread amongst 
the population that, so long as Mr. Tayler should remain Commissioner of 
Patna punishment would follow crime, that acted as the great deterrent, to 
outbreak. 
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Bihar comprises the districts, Hunger, the capital of Bengal 
under Mir Kasim (1762-3), possessing a very solid fort; 
Bhagalpur; Purnia; the Santal parganahs, and the town of 
R&jmahall, to the north-west of which, on the right hank of 
the Granges, stands the once famous fort of Telia garb j, regarded 
in. ancient times as the key of Bengal. In the days of Muham¬ 
madan rule, that is, in the period anterior to 1757, the district 
of Purnia and the Santal Parganahs were not included in the 
province of Bihar. In 1857 the Commissioner was Mr. George 
Yule. 

. What Mr. Yule was, and the great services Mr. Yule rendered, 
I have already described.* In an earlier page of 
Tuie G md S bi9 this chapter I have shown how the Lieutenant- 
rades com " Governor of Bengal, dreading lest the mutinously- 
disposed troops stationed at Dhakah should get out 
of hand, quit that station, and . make their way towards 
Kishanganj, Purnia, and Tirhut, had (October 27) applied to 
the supreme Government for permission to enlist sailors to 
defend those places from an ugly rush; and how, having 
obtained that sanction, he enlisted and despatched those sailors 
to the places indicated. With respect to the action of the 
Sipahis at Dhakah, the prevision of Mr. Halliday was amply 
justified. They did break out; they did escape : and they did 
make their way towards the places he had indicated. But 
those sailors had not reached Purnia when Mr. Yule heard, 
towards the end of November, that the rebel Sipahis were on 
tlieir way thither. How he* at once marched on Purnia, how 
he, by his prompt action, saved Kishanganj, has been told in 
some detail in the fourth volume.* The same volume has also 
recorded the difficulties caused to Yule at an earlier period by 
the revolt of the oth Irregular Cavalry at and around Bhagul- 
pur, and by the rebellion in Clxutia Nagpur. His vigorous 
energy, nobly supported as he was by the civilians and planters 
of his division, by a small detachment of the oth Fusiliers; 
later, by a small body of Europeans and Gurkhas from Darjiling- 
under Captain Curzon, and, a little later’still, by the Volunteer 
Cavalry under Major Bichardson, completely “ countered ” the 
initial blow dealt by the mutinous Sipahis from Chitragaon 
and Dhakah. 

The hilly division called Chutia Nagpur, occupies a long 


YoL.IV. pages 297-802. See also pages 91-2. 
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stretch of land along the south face of Bihar, the west face of 
Bengal proper, the northern face of Orfsa, and the 
south-eastern face of the central provinces. It com- 
prises several petty states which had had their day of 
independence, and whose rulers generally were glad to try to 
profit from the existing turmoil. As a consequence, the rebel¬ 
lion throughout this division was almost general. The acting 
Commissioner, Captain Dalton, was a man of vigour 
and intelligence. He was ably seconded by the officers 
serving-under him, Captains Davies and Oakes, by 
detachments of Rattray’s Sikhs, and by other officers whose 
regiments had mutinied. The Rajah of Ramgarh, a petty 
chief whose domains were situate in the Hazarlbagh district, 
displayed also a loyalty that was proof against temptation. 
Yet the difficulties Dalton had to encounter were enormous. 
How, by the aid, sometimes of the Madras troops, some¬ 
times of detachments of European troops moving along, and 
momentarily diverted from the grand trunk—a road which the 
mutineers often threatened and sometimes invaded—he sometimes 
staved off, and sometimes retrieved, disasters, has been told in 
the fourth volume.* The incidents were sometimes almost 
tragic, the position always difficult, often dangerous; the 
perseverance and energy of our countrymen unsurpassed. 
Amongst those who specially distinguished themselves, in 
addition to those already mentioned, were Lieutenant Graham, 
Lieutenant Earle, of Rattray’s Sikhs; Lieutenant Stanton, of 
the Engineers; Major Simpson; Colonel Forster, commanding- 
the Shekawati battalion ; very specially, Mr. Cockburn, of th& 
Civil Service, Commissioner of Katak; Mr. Lushington, Com¬ 
missioner of Singbhum, and the military officers mentioned in 
the pages referred to. Few officers were engaged in work 
more harassing. -Throughout the disturbances in 
the north-west-—indeed, to the very end of 1858— SsoSatesf 
Chutia Nagpur continued to be the weakest point in 
the very centre of Mr. Beadon’s famous line of six hundred miles 
This line was at any moment liable to be pierced. It often 
was pierced; and, by reason of the continued turmoil in Chuti.i 
Nagpur, the danger in traversing it was always considerable. 

Such were the territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. The points of danger, it will be seen, were, speaking 

* Yol. IV. pages 95-100; and 30-1-8. , 
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broadly, six in number. There was Calcutta, dangerously neat 
to Barrackpur, yet resting practically on the base, by which 
The principal reinforcements necessary to meet the rebellion 
dangers to P must arrive. Calcutta was safe, then, if she could 
iiengai. avert insurrection till the middle of August. How 
nearly she approached the dangerous point; in January 
when, but for the precautions taken by Cavenagh, Tort William 
would have been seized, and the garrison massacred ; in March, 
when the timely change of day for the fete to Maharajah Sindhia 
again averted an outbreak which would in all probability have 
led to a similar result; on any day in June up to the fourteenth, 
when the disarming of the troops of the Barrackpur brigade 
prevented a demonstration, always till then possible, and the 
consequences of which might have .been fatal g again, when 
Dunbar's detachment was beaten back from Arab, and the 
military authorities at Danapur, thoroughly cowed, were in¬ 
trenching themselves at that station; once again, when the 
mutineers from Dhakah. and Chitragaon broke from their 
stations, and poured into eastern Bihar. The other points of 
danger have been sufficiently indicated. They were western, 
and, a little later eastern, Bihar; Jalpaigun, saved by the 
splendid audacity of Sherer; and Dhakah and Chitragaon, in. 
eastern Bengal. There Was danger, though not so near a 
danger, from Chutia Nagpur, which, like western Biliar, 
remained, long after the other places had been secured, a 
festering sore. Times had changed since the Mughuls adminis¬ 
tered the affairs of their empire from Agra or from Dehlf. Then, 
it was all-important that the successful claimant to the throne 
The ira ort- should maintain himself in the heart of Hindustan. ; 
ance’rf 5 should secure the possession of those two central and 
B engai. important cities. Then, Bengal counted for little. 
She was a dependent province, governed by a viceroy. Prom 
her unwarlike people no recruits were drawn. The possession 
of her fertile plains, though desirable, was not vital to the 
cause of the ruler of Hindustan. She was the very last on the 
list of the provinces it was advisable for him to acquire. But, 
in 1857, . Bengal possessed an importance infinitely greater. 
She held the gate by passing through which British, interests 
were to be saved. That gate was Calcutta. For some time, 
then, Calcutta was the most important point in India., Dehlf 
might he taken, the province of Oudh might rise in revolt.; 
the provinces nearer, those of eastern and western Bihar, of 
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eastern Bengal; tlie stations of Jalpaiguri and Barraokpur 
might Be in flames, but so long as Calcutta was held, hope—a 
hope amounting to certainty—of ultimate success still remained. 
How the watchfulness of Orfeur Cavenagh, in the very front 
line, and of Wauchope, in the second, saved Calcutta from the 
dangers within the Marathi, ditch which encompassed her ; how 
those threatening from Jalpaiguri were averted by Sherer, and 
'those from Barraokpur by the formation of the Volunteers, and 
the insistance of the non-official European inhabitants of the 
town : how William Tayler, Vincent Eyre, Vicars Boyle and 
his heroic comrades at Arab, crushed the danger threatening 
from western Bihar-; how George Yule thrust the rebels from 
the eastern division of that province, has been told in these 
volumes. Thenceforward Calcutta was safe. Warfare con¬ 
tinued, indeed, in western Bihar and Chutia Nagpur, but it 
was not warfare of a nature threatening to Calcutta. The 
capital had been saved, and, in January, 1858, Lord Canning 
was able to quit it for the scenes near to which rebellion was 
still combating for victory. Thither I propose to follow him. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF TEE • 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

THE BANAEAS DIVISION. 

The North-Western Provinces received the name of the “ North- 
West,” not because they formed the actual north- 
West 101411 ’ west boundary of British India, but because^, when 
the Bengal Presidency was divided in 1833, they 
constituted the north-western portion of that Presidency. At 
that time the Panjab and Oudh were still independent. But 
after the conquest of the Panjab in 1849-50 the territories 
between Bihar and Dehli retained the name which had 
been bestowed upon them in previous times, though, strictly 
speaking, that name was no longer applicable. The territory 
still officially retains the designation of the “ North-West 
Provinces.” 

In 1857, the several divisions of the North-West were classi¬ 
fied as follows. There were the Banaras division, 
districts 5 !md comprising, besides the city which gave it its name, 
^ ’ the districts of Mirzapiir, Jaunpur, Gorakhpur, 

Ghazipur, and Azamgarh; the Allahabad division, with the 
districts, Allahabad, Fathpiir, Kanhpuiy Bandah, and Hamipur ; 
the Agra division, containing the districts, Agra, Mathura, 
Mainpuri, Hawaii; the Bareli division, comprising the districts, 
Bareli, Shahjahanpur, Muradabad, Bijnaur, and Budaon; the 
Mirath division, with the districts Mirath, Muzaffarnagar, 
Saharanpur, Bolandshahr, Dehra Dun, and Aligarh; the Dehli 
division, comprising the imperial city, and the districts, Gurgaon, 
Hisar, Paniput, and Rohtak. I propose now to relate the events 
which occurred in these several divisions and districts, except 
so far as they may have been told in the previous volumes, in 
the order in which I have placed them. 
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To begin, then, with the Banaras division. The Commis¬ 
sioner was, Mr. H. 0. Tucker, the judge was Mr. 

Frederick Gubbins, the magistrate and collector was 
Mr. F. M. Lind, his deputy or assistant, Archibald an raa ’ 
Pollock : another assistant was Mr., Jenkinson. There were 
others in subordinate positions, but, at this distance of time, it 
is difficult to ascertain the names of those who were temporarily 
located in a great station. 

The district of Banaras has an area of 998 square miles, and 
a population of, in round numbers, 900,000. It is 
bounded to the north by Ghazipur and Jaunpur ; Statistics of 
to the west and south by Mirzapur; and to the east Bandas, 
by the Shahabad district of western Biliar. Its chief 
towns are Banaras and Bamnagar, the latter the residence of the 
Rajah, about two miles above Banaras. The population of the 
city is of a very fluctuating character. Being a holy city, the 
headquarters of Hinduism, it attracts, at certain seasons, 
pilgrims from all parts of the country. A population, then, 
which normally might be reckoned at about 200,000, was often 
considerably higher. 

In the second volume of this history, Sir John Kaye has 
given a glowing description of the character of the Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. H. 0. Tucker. Mr. Tucker was, in every 
sense of the term, a good man, but his nature was but ^ucfar. 0 ' 
ill-adapted to deal with a crisis such as that which 
was coming upon Banaras in the early days-of 1857. Readers 
who will refer to that chapter,* will find that even his panegyrist 
is constrained to avow that Mr. Tucker’s policy was a policy of 
absolute inaction. He would have met death as calmly and 
heroically as the most gallant soldier that ever lived, but he 
would not, by any act of his, have given even the appearance of 
provoking an attack. Fortunately the other civilians, Messrs. 
Gubbins, Lind, Pollock, and Jenkinson, were men of a different 
type, fully impressed with the necessity of doing all that men 
could do to meet, and, by precautionary measures, by measures 
involving, it might be, the taking of an offensive attitude, of 
averting the dangers which threatened the Englishmen and the 
Englishwomen who were practically to be defended by their 
exertions, or lost by their supineness. The defence of the city 
and the civil station passed, then, really into their hands, and, 


* Vol. II. pages 149-62, . 
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by the measures they took, and which, are fully recorded in the 
chapter referred to in a footnote, they saved it till the; arrival of 
General Neil], relieved them from their most pressing danger. 

It is no part of my scheme to describe again scenes which 
have been narrated at length in other parts of this history. 
But I wish to record a few words regarding the noble men to 
whose determination and firmness Banaras was saved from 
pillage, and the Europeans living there from slaughter, in 1857. 

Prominent among these is Mr. Frederick G-ubbins. 
GnibiM* 611015 It was my good fortune to know Mr. Gubbins well. 

I was with him on the occasion referred to by Sir 
John Kaye,* when “by a grand display of energy in a local 
crisis,” he acquired “an immense ascendancy over the minds.of 
the people.” It was indeed an occasion which not every man 
would have met so calmly and so decidedly.. The people of 
Banaras, angered by the enforcement of a regulation which was 
not pleasing to them, had risen upon Mr. Gubbins whilst he was 
visiting the city unattended, save by an orderly—had driven 
him from it with stones and brickbats, and had then shut their 
shops defiantly, declaring they should not be re-opened until 
the obnoxious regulations were repealed. Mr. Gubbins, who 
was then magistrate, gave them forty-eight hours for considera¬ 
tion, made meanwhile his plans, and then entering the city 
attended by one or two friends and some native orderlies, went 
from shop to shop, directing the owner, as he stopped before 
each, to take down the shutters. The hours given for reflection 
had done something ; the calm and. resolute manner of the 
magistrate did the rest. The shopkeepers obeyed his orders. 
They recognised in Mr. Gubbins a man whom they must obey, 
and thenceforth they obeyed him. 

I have never known a braver man than Mr-. Gubbins. For 
nearly four years I was in the habit of seeing him daily, and I 
never knew him flinch from any duty or from any responsibility. 
His manner was the calmly resolute manner of the man who 
knows what his duty is, and does it without pomp or bluster. 
He would have made a splendid soldier. His self-possession 
never deserted him. He could think and reason clearly when 
all around him might have lost their heads. He was never at 
fault. He always did well what he felt he could do at all. 

Fitly associated with Mr. Gubbins was the magistrate, Mr. 


Yol. II. page ISi. 
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F. N. Lind. Tall of stature, resolute in character, brave, clear¬ 
sighted, 0jud ever ready for action, Mr. Lind was an 
invaluable'coadjutor to such a man. How, acting Lai/' 1 *' 
together, they prevented the retreat of the military to 
Ohanar, and thus saved the situation, has been told in a previous 
page.* Full justice has never been rendered to this excellent 
public servant. It is certain that to his exertions and those 
of Mr. Gubbins it was due that the most important city between 
Agra and Calcutta was maintained until the arrival of Neill 
conjured the danger for the time. 

Mr. Archibald Pollock, the youngest son of the Field-Marshal 
who, as general, had retrieved in 1841, the reputa¬ 
tion of our arms in Afghanistan, was in all respects p 0 ii^ cMbald 
worthy of his lineage. He was a good civil officer,, 
firm, resolute, and capable of any self-sacrifice in the cause of 
duty. He continued to render excellent service for many years 
after the mutiny had been suppressed, and when he died some 
ten years ago, India mourned the loss of one of the best officials 
of whom the Civil Service could boast. 

Mr. E. G. Jenkinson was inferior to none of these. He was 
then very young, with light hair and a pleasant 
face, full of energy, zeal, and daring. He was 
always on horseback, and was almost always doing ' . 

something which endeared him to the community. On one 
occasion when a carriage was conveying Mr. Gubbins and two 
companions to the treasury to take possession of the moneys 
deposited there, the roar of guns, indicating the outbreak of 
mutiny at the military cantonment close by, was heard. The 
carriage proceeded on its way in the direction of the sound. At 
length it approached a bridge which it was necessary to cross. 


* Vol. II., page. 152 and note. With reference to that note I may be allowed 
to state that the report of Mr. Tayler referred to by the author, and quoted 
by him, is absolutely correct. The Commissioner implied his approval of the 
plan suggested by Colonel Gordon to retreat on Chanar. It was then that 
Mr. Gubbins, backed by Mr. Lind, used the words mentioned in the text: 
“ I will go on my knees to you not to leave Banaras.” Mr. H. G. Keene, 
C.I.E., who has gone over the .same ground, supports 'this view. In his 
interesting hook, Fifty-Seven , he thus writes: “Mr. Lind, strongly dissent¬ 
ing ’’ (from the view of a retreat on Ohanar) “refused to stir from his post 
without the decision of a council; and when the council met, and Mr. Tucker, 
the Commissioner, seemed almost inclined to give way, Lind and Gubbins 
used the strongest arguments against the movement.’’ He then relates the 
passionate appeal of Gubbins given in the text. 
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Jenkinson, -who was riding, noticed that some rebels located in 
the vicinity were about to take the opportunity of discharging 
their guns at the inmates of the carriage. With characteristic 
gallantry lie dashed forward and interposed his person between 
the carriage and the assassins. Fortunate^ the aim taken did 
not prove true. In other ways he rendered yeoman’s service, 
maintaining the communications with Allahabad, and raising- 
levies to repress the revolted Rajputs in the Azamgarh and 
Jaunpur districts. If dubbins and Lind were the heads who 
planned and directed all the operations, Pollock and Jenkinson 
were the hands to carry out their suggestions and orders. 
Never were there two more willing and able coadjutors. They 
were noble specimens of their service and of their countrymen. 
Of the four who contributed so much to the safety of the 
Banaras division, Pollock, as I have said, has gone to his last 
home. Frederick Gubbins, made a Companion of the Bath for 
his services, lives in a foreign land. Lind died in 1887. Jen¬ 
kinson, after an honourable service in India, retired. He was 
subsequently employed as police under-secretary in Ireland, and 
for the good services he rendered was made a Knight-Commander 
of the Bath. He still lives. 

It happened that a great scarcity of food came, in 1857, to 
Difficulties a( ^ difficulties of the situation. But no diffi- 

how sur- ’ cutties were too great for the noble-hearted men 

mounted. whose names I have mentioned. How Messrs. 

Gubbins and Lind took measures to meet all emergencies ; how 
they constantly patrolled the streets, and exercised their 
influence with the dealers in grain to procure an abatement in 
. prices ; how they persuaded the Commissioner to authorise the 
sale of grain to the Sipahis at a price lower than that prevailing- 
in the markets, the Government bearing the loss caused by the 
' difference, has been told in the second volume. It has been 
told also how, the Mint, a, central building, was fixed upon as 
the place to which all the residents should resort in the event 
of an outbreak; how it was to a certain extent fortified, and 
placed under an European guard. The watchful 
cTution”" care of Messrs. Gubbins and Lind did not stop there, 
initiated by Looking at the events which had happened at 
Lindf” 3 aBd Kanhpur, they felt that no place of refuge could be 
secure which did not actually touch the river. They 
pressed, then, upon the military authorities the advisability of 
fortifying the high ground on the bank of the river, at the 
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point where the ferry crosses to the opposite hank during the 
rainy season—and where the bridge of boats was fixed during the 
drier periods of the year—the point known as Kajghat. To 
assist them, and lighten the. financial burden of such a work, 
they offered the labour of the convicts in the gaols. The 
sanction of the Government was' obtained, though not until 
much pressure had been exercised, to the scheme, and in a very 
short time there was seen standing on the site of an old Hindu 
castle, and commanding the approaches to Banaras by river and 
by land, a fortification irregular but strong, quite capable of 
maintaining the. point, now become the most important point, 
in the line between Calcutta and Allahabad. 

Prominent amongst the other members of the community of 
Banaras who rendered splendid service during those ga tg . h 
troublous times, was Surat Singh, a Sikh gentleman urat mg ‘ 
of good family, who was detained by the Government at 
Banaras on political grounds. Surat Singh, though exiled from 
his own country, was loyal and more than loyal to the nation 
which had annexed that country. He had imbibed a very great 
admiration for the character of Mr. Gubbins. Quiet and 
unostentatious in manner, he had been supplied by nature with 
a calm resolution which made him equal to any emergency, 
however pressing. Prior to the outbreak of the mutiny of the 
native troops in the cantonment adjoining the city, he had 
shown his goodwill by the exercise of his influence with those 
of his own countrymen, who formed one of the regiments there 
located, and in calm and judicious counsel. At length the day 
came when he was to be tried. On the 4th of June, the attempt 
made to disarm the Sipahis culminated in mutiny.* The 
civilians and the other non-combatants knew that the crisis 
was upon them, and they had assembled to await its result on 
the roof of the Treasury over which there was then a guard 
composed only of Sikhs. Amongst them was Surat Singh, calm 
and cheerful as it was his wont to be. He had been standing 
by the side of Mr. Gubbins. Suddenly he left him. Almost 
immediately after he had left, the sound of firing from the 
direction of cantonments .proved that the game had begun in 
earnest. The sound had scarcely reached the ears of the 
assembled party, when Surat Singh returned bearing in his 
hand a double-barrelled gun. The firing still continued. A 

* Yol. H. pages 1G2-65. 
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few minutes later, and it was announced tliat the Sikh guard 
over the Treasury had received information that their country¬ 
men were being slaughtered, and that they were displaying 
symptoms which might possibly terminate in action. Immedi¬ 
ately Surat Singh went amongst them. He had in his hand 
the life of the Englishmen on the roof. One hostile exhortation 
from him, and the massacre would have commenced. , But he 
spoke words of a different bearing. He found the Sikhs indeed 
excited, questioning one another whether the hour had not 
arrived when they should take advantage of their position. 
But Surat Singh quickly calmed them. He pointed out to them 
that the conflict then .proceeding in the cantonment must have 
been unpremeditated, or the Europeans on the roof would not 
have placed themselves in their power; that he was quite sure 
of the good faith of the English, and that he intended to stand 
by them. These and similar arguments had the effect of 
calming the apprehensions of the guard, and the danger was 
stayed. 

The good services of Surat Singh did not stoj3 there. After 
the mutiny had been suppressed in the manner described in the 
second volume, he took up his abode in the house of Mr. G-ubbins, 
and, in those thousand and one ways, in which a loyal native 
can, in times of suspicion amongst his own countrymen, render 
unequalled service to the paramount power, gave himself, heart 
and soul, to the cause of order. After the suppression of the 
mutiny, the Government bestowed upon him a title and a-reward. 

Another loyal native of Banaras was the Bio, Devnarain 
Singh. He was loyal from the first whisper of dis- 
and placed all his influence, which was 
am ' great, at the disposal of the Government. After the 
disbanding of the native troops, he, too, came- to live in Mr. 
Gubbins’s house, and aided greatly in the task, still a difficult 
one, of maintaining order in the city. I say, still a difficult 
one, because, although immediate danger from the Sipahis on 
the spot had passed away, the districts around Banaras were 
surging with revolt. For a very long time afterwards, 
Azamgarh, Jaunpur, and western Bihar, continued to be over¬ 
run with rebels, and at one time the city of Banaras itself was 
in very great danger.* Under such circumstances, the aid 
rendered by Puw Devnarain Singh was invaluable. He was 


Vol. IV. pages 310-44. 
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specialty useful in procuring trustworthy agents who ferreted 
out the counsels of the rebels; watched the movements of dis¬ 
affected tnen within the city, and the intrigues of the land- 
owners without, and thus gave Mr. dubbins the information 
upon which he was able to act with vigour and success. To 
the very last he was a tower of strength. 

In a less marked manner, but not less sincerely, did the Rajah 
of Banaras cast in his lot with the British who had 
established his family in the position he had in- Ban^ jallof 
kerited. He was constitutionally a timid man, but 
his heart was in the right place, and he never for a moment 
flinched from the loyal course he laid down for himself from the 
first moment. Pandit Gokal Chand,.a Brahman of 
the highest caste and possessing considerable in- ' Pandit Gokal 
fluence, rendered excellent service by the support he n ' 
gave to the British cause. 

Of the Englishmen, some indigo planters, some traders, who 
lived at Banaras or in its vicinity, were many who 
behaved with zeal and daring. Of these not one chapman 
was more prominent than Mr. E. 0. Chapman, an 
indigo planter. His energy in scouring the country could not 
be surpassed. Jenkinson placed at his disposal some of the 
native levies which he raised, and the name of P. 0. Chapman, 
as the leader of these, became a terror to the disaffected. In 
the month of June or July Chapman was sent to Calcutta in 
charge of a powerful native whom he had made prisoner, and 
who was believed to be a man of importance. He was received 
with effusion by Lord Canning, who, in response to his wishes, 
appointed him second in command to Major Richardson in the 
corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, the formation of which Chapman 
was the first to suggest. With this corps Chapman continued 
to render good service. 

I must now pass on to the second district in the Banaras 
division, the district of Mirzapiir. 

The district of Mirzapiir has an area of 5224 square miles, 
and a population, now considerably in excess of a MfrHt} . r 
million, but, in 1857, just short of it. It is bounded llza i nir - 
to the north by the districts of Banaras and Jaunpur; to the 
east by those of Skahabad and Lohardaga; to the south by one 
of the small states in Chutiii Nagpiir, known as the Sarguja 
state;'to the west by the Allahabad district and the state of 
Rewtih. It is crossed by the Vindhya and Kaiimir ranges, and 
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is watered by tlie Ganges, the Son, and the Karmnasa. Its- 
chief towns are Mfrzupfir, and Chanar, the latter guarded by 
the famous historical fortress of the same name. 

The town, Mirzdpur, is situated on the Ganges fifty-six miles 
from Allahabad, and twenty-seven from Banaras. 'Iho fortress- 
of Chanar, situate on a rock commanding the Ganges, is sixteen 
miles to the south-west of Banaras. It had been used in times- 
then recent as a state prison, and not ten years had passed since 
the Ban! of Lahor, the mother of Maharajah Dhulip Singh, 
confined there as a state prisoner, had managed to elude the- 
vigilance of her guards, and to escape. 

The civil officers at Mirzapur,in 1857, were Mr. Lean, the judge; 

Mr. St. George Tucker, the magistrate and collector ; 
at MfSSptir anc ^ ^ r ‘ B a l ma i- n > his assistant; Mr. Moore, the 
’ joint magistrate. The troops consisted of a wing of 
the Sikh regiment of Firuzpur, hut the mutiny had shown its 
earliest symptoms when the station received the unwelcome visit of 
the 47th Begiment Native Infantry, then on its way from Prome 
to Allahabad. This regiment was commanded by Colonel Pott. 

The mutiny of the 10th of May at Mirath affected every 
station in India, especially those in the North-Western provinces. 
Mlrzapiir was no exception to the rule. The slightest occurrence- 
sufficed to cause alarm. The result was the display of watch¬ 
fulness and a desire to meet promptly any sudden emergency 
on the part of the Englishmen stationed there. Mirzapur 
passed unscathed through the trying days of May, and it 
was only when on the 7tli of the following month, when a- 
wing of the 47tli Native Infantry arrived, that the Magistrate,. 

Mr. St. George Tucker, felt the imminence of the dan- 
twnhNi S er - By that time it had come to he understood that 
whilst a station unguarded, or guarded by Europeans- 
or Sikhs, might escape an outbreak, the presence of a regiment 
of native infantry demanded constant and unwearying care and 
caution. Mr. Tucker was thoroughly alive to the danger of the- 
situation, and he was fortunate in finding in Colonel Pott, the 
commanding officer of the new arrivals, a gentleman absolutely 
free from the prejudice in favour of his own men which affected, 
the action of so many native infantry officers. The difficulty 
was how to remove the evil without causing the very commotion 
it was sought to avoid. It was necessary to act promptly, to 
assume responsibility, to cast regulations to the winds. Colpnel 
Pott was equal to the occasion. He decided to give furlough. 
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to the majority of the men of his wing, rgaj.njng.^ar-eertaTii 
number only, whom he believed could be trusted. 

Talcing possession of the magazine, he threw into Prudent coi? 
the river all the spare cartridges, and the nipples pott.° £Colonei 
of the spare muskets, thus rendering the .weapons 
useless. On the 8th some of the treasure was despatched with the 
Sikhs to Allahabad: on the day following, the rest of it was placed 
on board a river-steamer and despatched to Banaras. Notwith¬ 
standing these heroic measures, which had the'effect of removing 
all temptation to orrtbreak, many of the residents got frightened, 
and made for Chanar. St. George Tucker, in charge of the district, 
was a worthy comrade of Gubbins and Lind of Bana¬ 
ras. On the I Oth, a small party of Sipahis of the 50th |„ 0 ®“ r6e 
Native Infantry arrived from Nagod, bringing with 
them a prisoner. Tucker, believing from the demeanour of these 
men that he could employ them usefully, marched with them a 
few miles on their return journey, and attacked and chastised some 
marauders who had plundered the property of the Bast India 
railway. A few days later he was able to accomplish much 
more. The inhabitants of a village called Gaura, situate on the 
right bank of the Ganges, near the borders of the Allahabad 
district, had been particularly given to outbreak and 
plunder. Tucker took advantage of the arrival of 
a small detachment of the Madras Fusiliers to march Tucker! 66 
against this village with that detachment, and the 
loyal men of the 47th Native Infantry. Whilst he made this 
movement, the Deputy Magistrate, Mr. P. Walker, made a 
simultaneous march along the lower part of the same district. 
The result was the occupation of Gaura, the capture 
of some of the leaders of the outbreak, and the ^phthollkor 
pacification of the district on the right bank of the the Ganges. 0 ’ 
Ganges. The Kajputs on the left bank, however, 
still continued contumacious. There were a number of town¬ 
ships which ' acknowledged as their chief a relative of the 
descendant of that Bajah of Banaras, who had been dispossessed 
by Warren Hastings, and were in open insurrection. 

Their chief, taking the title of Kajah of Bhudoi, 
appointed agents to collect the revenue, enrolled' a hank, 
force, plundered those of his neighbours who refused 
to acknowledge him, and closed the grand trunk road to the 
English. Against this man and his companions, Mr. Moore, the 
joint jhagistrate of Mirzapur, and who had charge of the 
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estates of the Rajah of Banaras, was mating head ah best he 
could. It happened that by a fortunate chance, one of his 
agents managed to secure the person of the rebel chief and one 
of his accomplices. These, caught red-handed in' the act of 
rebellion, were tried by court-martial, condemned and hanged. 

This act of summary justice, far from intimidating 
offered^- the rebels, incited them to defiance. The widow of 
Moore ad ° f offered a reward of 300 rupees to the 

oore ' man who would bring her the head of Moore. Moore 
was brought to trial in effigy before a panchayat,* condemned to 
death, and measures were directed to apprehend him, and execute 
the sentence. It happened that, on the 4th July, Moore 
arrived at the indigo factory of Pali, bringing with him 
some rebels whom he had captured. There he was suddenly 
attacked by the followers of the widow of the chief of BhudoL 
Moore defended himself vigorously, and, believing that a counter¬ 
attack would have its effect, sallied forth accompanied by the 
two managers of the factory,, and some of his men, and charged 
the besiegers. These, however, were too numerous, and after a 
desperate fight, Moore and the two managers were 
turedand ap ’ ca P ture( T They were immediately put to death. 
Sirin. a ” Moore’s head was severed from his body, and carried 
to the widow, who paid for it the reward she had 
offered. The same day, a party of the 64th, led by Lieutenant 
Woodhouse, arrived on the spot, hut the rebels had already left. 
They were joined the day following by St. George .Tucker, with 
some of the 47th Native Infantry, and by P. 0. Chapman, the 
planter I have already spoken of under the head of 
ThereMeare Banaras. These pursued the rebels. They had, 
the district however, to he content with driving them out of the 
district, for the insurgents were too agile in their 
movements, and knew the country too well to he caught. 
The district was momentarily pacified, and continued quiet for 
about a month. 

On the 11th August, however, the disturbances were renewed. 
Arrival and I 11 a previous page of this history I have told how 
Y incent Eyi’et had, ou the 3l 'J August, relieved 
sipiiS™ Arab, and how the rebel Sipahis, after their defeat, 

* Panchayat, a court of arbitration, so called because originally it consisted 
of five members. In course of time the numbers have been indefinitely - 
increased. 

f Vol. III. pages 66-67. 
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Lad disappeared from tbe vicinity of the beleagured bouse. 
The district of Shahabad, of which Arah is the chief station, 
adjoins the 'district of Mirzapur, and into this Sipahis, to the 
number of about fifteen hundred, repaired, after the rough 
handling which Eyre had given them. From the 11th to 
the 20th August they plundered the richer villages; then, 
on the last-named day, they set out for the station of Mirzapur. 
But the delays they had made had given time to a party of 
the 5th Fusiliers, about three hundred strong, to arrive. These 
encountered the rebels about seventeen miles from Mirzapur, 
and totally defeated them. They fled, then, into the Allahabad 
district, and ultimately made their way into Oudh. 

But the district was not yet safe. I have shown how, on its 
southern side, the district touches one of the smaller M u r 
districts of Chutia Nagpur, then, and for many months from chutia 
afterwards, in a state of open rebellion. It was 
natural that occasional irruptions should take place 
from this quarter. Of these, one occurred on the 14th July; 
another, headed by Kunwar Singh himself, on the 8th September. 
The rebels, however, merely passed through, doing comparatively 
little damage. The southern part of the district was then trans¬ 
ferred to the charge of Mr. F. O. Mayne, an officer of great energy 
and resolution, and he, by strenuous efforts, succeeded in keeping 
that part of the grand trunk road which bordered his charge, 
open for traffic and the passage of troops. The district con¬ 
tinued, however, more or less disturbed up to the period when 
the last rebel had laid down his arms. The fact of the close 
vicinity to the Shahabad district, and the presence there of 
Kunwar Singh, and after his death, of his brother, Amar 
Singh, rendered it impossible that it should be otherwise. It 
may be added that, to the very last, Mr. St. George Tucker 
continued to display the energy and foresight which Ener of 
characterised his proceedings at the earlier stage; st. George 
that he was ably supported by his uncovenanted assis- talker °of 
tant, the Walker already spoken of; and by a young Elliott, of 
civilian, then recently arrived in the country, Mr. M “ yne ' 

C. A. Elliott, who distinguished himself on more than one 
occasion; that he received valuable support throughout from 
the Bajah of Kantit and his brother, whilst the enmity of the 
Bajah of Singrauli added to his difficulties. It was most, 
creditable that a district so important, liable to incursions on at 
least two sides by rebels, should have been sustained with means 
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ho inadequate, and the credit of having produced such a result 
is duo to the three officers I have just named: and, associated 
with them, to Mr. F. 0. Mayne. 

The next district of which I would speak is Jaunpur. The 
town, very famous in the Muhammadan period of 
..-umpur. j n(; ii un Mstory, lies thirty-six miles from Banaras, 
and eighty-three from Faizabad in Oudh. In the district, a.s in 
all the districts of the North-West Provinces, the system intro¬ 
duced unsparingly by the late Mr. Thomason, the system of 
ruling an eastern people by cut-and-dried western ideas, a system 
already described as to its working for evil in a previous 
volume,* was in full force. It had produced there more than 
usual dissatisfaction, for Jaunpur had been a most important 
district, the seat even of a Government, and there were settled 
there many noble and ancient families. Under the hard and fast 
rnle of Mr. Thomason, many of these had been dispossessed in 
favour of men without lineage or consideration. They remained, 
however, in the district, daily witnesses of the wrongs they had 
suffered. It will easily be understood that, when there arose 
signs of a general uprising against the foreigner, these men 
sympathised rather with their dispossessed brethren across the 
Oudh frontier, to which they were contiguous, than with the 
ruling power. ^How, acting with these, and with the revolted 
landowners of Azamgarh and Shahabad, they fought to the very 
last, has been told in the preceding volumes. 

In 1857, the judge of .Jaunpur was Mr. B. J. Taylor; the 
magistrate was Mr. H. Fane; the joint-magistrate 
at jiuiff” 8 was Ouppage. But when the events of the 
a aimpur. 0 £ took place at Mirath. I rather think 

Mr. Taylor was absent. The troops consisted of a detachment- 
of the Sikh regiment of Lodi ana, the head-quarters of which 
were at Banaras, under the command of Lieutenant Mara. 

The story of the occurrences at Jaunpur of the 5th of June 
has been told in a previous page, j It will suffice here to say 
that nowhere in India was the overthrow of the British authority 
more sudden and. more complete. Those who had lost their 
estates under our rule, writes Mr. Taylor, who made a special 
report to the Government on the occurrences in this division, 
“ thought this a good time to regain them ; those who had not, 
thought they could make a little profit by plundering their 


* Yol. V. pages 61-4. 


f Yol. II. pages 178, 179. 
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weaker neighbours; the holder spirits thought to secure more 
brilliant advantages by intercourse with the rebel powers in 
Gudh ; ” ah.d in this state they remained till the arrival of the 
Gurkhas on September 8th, restored a semblance of authority to 
the British Government. Then, a change was inaugurated in 
the personnel' of the district. Mr. F. M. Lind, of 
whose high qualities and great services I have 
spoken when dealing with the Banaras district, Mr - Jenkin - 
became magistrate, and Mr. E. G. Jenkinson, already 
favourably mentioned in connection with the same district, his 
immediate subordinate. Acting with them, as deputy collector, 
was Mr. P. Carnegy, well known at a later period for 
the valuable services * he rendered, when serving camegy** 
with the force under General. Pranks. The cam¬ 
paign that followed the arrival of the Gurkhas has heen told in 
different detail in the fourth volume of this work. But it has 
not yet been sufficiently narrated how, in that campaign, Lind, 
and Jenkinson, and Carnegy, performed the duties of soldiers 
in addition to their own ; how, as the Commissioner reported 
to the Government, they exhibited great gallantry 
in the field, and were most indefatigable in the per- service 
foimance of their duties. The same high official 1 

reported likewise the names of other Europeans, who, not in the 
service of the Government, contributed greatly by their zeal and 
energy to the restoration of order. Of such were the brothers 
Waleski, who, he reported, out of pure loyalty, ac¬ 
companied the authorities on their return to Jaunpur, e 1613 IS ' 
and then shared the whole of the subsequent campaign. Of 
the loyal natives, he specially mentions, Hingan Lai, who, 
during the outbreak in June, sheltered the European officers at 
the risk of his own life, and continued to act 
loyally to the end; Madhu Singh, Zamindar of 
Bisharatpiir, who gave shelter to a considerable party 
of planters, and subsequently evinced on every occasion, zeal 
and energy in the cause of bis masters; Ectjah Slieo Ghulam 
Dube, the chief of the Dube clan, who watched over the interests 
of the English after the events of this oth of June, and, who 
subsequently exerted himself on their behalf : Btvjah Mabesh 
. Narain, who, on the re-occupation of Jaunpur by Mr. Lind 
and his comrades, and the troops who accompanied them. 


E 2 


* Vol. IV. page 238. 
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brought all bis matchlockmon to the fore, and rendered ex¬ 
cellent service. There were others of an inferior ran.lt or power. 
But Pandit Krishn Singh, who fought for his alien riiasters, and, 
though beaten in the field, returned to render what service he 
could, must not be forgotten. Of Messrs. Venables 
Dmm. >Ie3 anli an ^ Dunn, whose exertions, and whose services were 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, I shall write fully 
under the head of the district with which they were more par¬ 
ticularly associated, the district of Azamgarh. 

I have dealt at so great length in the fourth volume with the 
military events in the Jaunpur district, that I should only be 
. guilty of repetition if I were to dwell further on the subject here. 
My object in this volume is to place on record the deeds per-, 
formed, under very difficult circumstances, by men who, though 
not soldiers, displayed presence of mind, readiness of resource, 
courage of the highest order, and that carelessness of responsi¬ 
bility, which, in difficult times, is the truest test of a really 
great man. These qualities were displayed to the full in the 
Jaunpur district by the gentlemen whose names T have ^men¬ 
tioned. The district, and the neighbouring district of Azam¬ 
garh, continued in a state of unquiet during the first.six months 
of 1858, nor could it be said to be thoroughly secure until after 
the death of Knnwar Singh, recorded in the fourth volume.* 

The next district in the order arranged at the commencement 
of this chapter is the district of Gorakhpur. To that district I 
now pass on. 

The district called, after the chief town' within its borders, 
Gorakhpur, is bounded to the north by Nipal; to 
extent™/™ 3 east anc ^ south-east by the district of Saran; to 
Gorlkhpm'. the south by Azamgarh; and to the south-west and 
west by the kingdom of Oudh. It covers an area 
of 7346 square miles, and possessed, in 1857, a population 
somewhat exceeding three millions. 

In 1857, the judge of Gorakhpur was Mr. William Wynyard, 
already mentioned in these pages ; f the magistrate 
Mr.Wynvard. and collector was Mr. Paterson; the joint-magistrate 
Mr*Bad/ 800 ' was Mr. Bird. In such times as were those of 1857, 
the lead taken was independent - of the actual 
position and rank of the officer. The strongest man invariably 
came to the front. Sometimes, as at Patna, that strongest 


f Yol. IV. page 223. 
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man was the senior in position. At other times, as at Banaras, 
the second,in rank quietly took into his hands the direction 
-of affairs. At Gorakhpur, the senior in position was essentially 
a man of action. Mr. William Wynyard, therefore, was at 
once recognised as the man to direct and to execute the plans 
which. might be necessary for the preservation of British 
authority within the district. 

William Wynyard joined to great activity of body and a love 
of field sports, a nature that knew not fear, a mind 
well stored, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
character of the natives of his district. He had approach of 
noted early in 1857, the tendency of affairs, but, his 
station being some distance off the main line of wiity 
postal communication between Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces, he did not hear of the mutiny at Mirath till a full 
week after it had occurred, the 17th of May. It happened that 
Mr. Paterson, the magistrate, was just on the point of quitting 
the station on leave of absence, for which he had applied and 
which had been granted. In the presence of the crisis then im¬ 
pending, and which he saw could not fail to bear with particular 
severity upon a place so near the Oudh frontier as was Gorakhpur, 
Wynyard took it upon himself to delay Paterson’s 
departure. I mention this fact not because in itself p a ”reon Mr ' 
it was of great importance, but because it produced 
from the Commissioner of the division a reply which indicated a 
belief common to almost all the high officials in India. Mr. 
Tucker thanked Wynyard for his action in having Mr _ Tucker , 8 
delayed Mr. Paterson’s departure “ till He has opinion re¬ 
heard of the annihilation of the rebels.” It was duration of 
evidently not thought that the delay would be long ! the 

The troops of Gorakhpur consisted of two companies 17th 
regiment Native Infantry and a small detachment 
12th Irregular Cavalry. The head-quarters of the Goriiitibpur at 
former were at Azamgarh, of the latter at Sigauli. 

Very few days after the news reached him of the mutiny, 
Wynyard received information that (he 17th Native Infantry 
could not he depended upon. . The 12th Irregulars bore then n 
good character, and their commanding officer, Major Holmes, 
whoso name was a household word in the army, was known to 
trust them implicitly. But, even granting that they were 
loyal, their numbers were few. and Wynyard felt that it would 
he necessary for him to look elsewhere for sure support. 
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Happily, at this conjuncture, the commissioner, Ml - . Tucker, 
placed Wynyard in civil charge of the district, 
''c'eiviv" 1 'warning him that trouble might be on him at any 
from the moment, that Banuras was shaky, recommending 
powere S8 '° ner him 1° a °t boldly and on his own judgment, and 
giving him authority to assume any amount of 
responsibility, civil or military. The way thus ma.de plain to 
him, Wynyard proceeded to act. He enlisted recruits fur the 
. gaol and other local guards; he caused similar enlistments to 
bo made in the districts; he wrote to the well-affected native 
landowners and to the European planters, authorising them to 
enlist well-affected natives for the Government service: he 
appointed a place of rendezvous in case of attack ; and he 
despatched a hundred and twenty-five of the 17th 
■which he Native Infantry and a detachment, thirty-four men, 
ciousiy? 1 " of the 12th Irregulars to Banaras in charge of 
treasure. This still left him burdened with one 
hundred and twenty Sipahis and sixtj 7 Sawars. 

From that day forth for a long time to follow every post 
brought bad tidings from outside. One day it was 
Continued the mutiny at Firuzpur, the next the outbreak at 
bSuidings. Lakhnao, then those at Mmach and Nasirabad. 

But the news received on the oth of June was still 
more ominous for Gorakhpur. It told of the mutiny at 
Azamgarh of the 17th Native Infantry, a detachment of which 
regiment was, as we have seen, on duty at Gorakhpur. 

That detachment was commanded by Captain Steel, an 
excellent officer. He at once paraded his men, 
dresseftiie Paterson having disposed the cavalry and local 
menoftiie levies so as to attack them if they should mutiny. 
itLiantry 1 '" 0 Steel then addressed them, apparently with effect. 

They displayed no outward sign of discontent. But 
this apparent loyalty lasted only for the clay. The very next 
morning Steel endeavoured to march the Sipahis to 
tbeie»s eV ° r ' Azamgarh, but they refused to obey his orders, 
refuse!to and one of them, whom the rest were evidently 

orders' 9 disposed to follow, was heard to declare that the 

money in the treasury should not leave the station 
without a fight. 

The day following, the 7th of June, the prisoners attempted 
Th* risoners attcm t to ^ rea ^ c °ut f rom the gaol, hut they were 

break out,"but areTaffled. baffled by the gaol-guard, energetically led 
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by Mr. Bird, tie joint magistrate,, and Mi’. Desmazures, an 
indigo-planter. Eight of the prisoners were killed in the 
attempt, and ten or twelve were wounded. That night the 
Sipahis, apparently, resolved to join their comrades. They 
seized empty carts, and with these marched, armed, the 
following morning, towards the treasury. Their purpose was 
evident. They had determined to go, but not without the 
money. In this crisis, Steel and Wynyard, who, 
from the verandah of the former’s bungalow, saw attemptat 
them approaching, went out to meet and to harangue JJ^ed' 8 
them. Their arguments were effective, for the 
Sipahis returned to their lines. Still business was at a stand¬ 
still. Everyone felt that one day, sooner or later, the trial 
would come. There seemed no means of averting it. 

Next morning, however, Wynyard received from Major, 
afterwards Major-General the Honourable Sir Henry, 

Ramsay, the British Resident at the court of Khat- offerB 

mandu, a letter, in which he promised to send him to send a 
two hundred Gurkhas from Palpa, just across the of gS™' 
border. This was cheering news. With the aid of 
that number of trustworthy troops, it seemed possible still to 
maintain the district. 

But the following day showed that events were marching too 
fast for the Gurkhas. I have already told how, 
towards the end of May, Wynyard had sent money 
to Azamgarh escorted by a hundred and twenty- Mutiny. 15 '' c 
five of the 17th Native Infantry and thirty-four 
men of the 12th Irregulars. On the morning of the 11th, the 
Irregulars returned, telling how, after leaving Azamgarh, the 
Sipahis had mutinied and had seized the money; how the 
Ghazipur district was in revolt, and how the loyalty of Bihar 
depended upon the power of the Commissioner of Patna to 
maintain order in that, turbulent city. 

Nevertheless, Wynyard did not lose heart. Trusting to the 
12tli Irregulars, whose loyalty had, up to that time, 
been proof against seduction, he sent detachments - 

to Azamgarh, to Basti, and to other parts of the mcasnies 
district, under his own officers or European residents, 
to restore order. And he succeeded. He proclaimed 
martial law in the district, suspended the ordinary forms of 
trial, and showed a zeal, an energy, and a resolution which had 
an extremely deterring effect upon the disaffected. They 
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argued that; no man would actwi.lh such boldness unless he had 
resources of which they knew nothing. 

And yet, all this time, Wynyard had not only no resources, 
hut his superior officer was doing his best to deprive 
The com- him of those whose timely arrival would still have 
atten'ir’ts'to saved the district. Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner 
preV h" 1 U f e of Eanaras, wrote at this crisis to tell him that no 
the Gm-kisas. troops could be spared from, that city. This was 
true, and was probably anticipated. But what was 
not anticipated, what in its result was fatal to many European 
lives, was the fact that at the same time Mr. Tucker was 
exerting all his efforts to prevent the arrival of the Gurkhas, 
whose number was now swollen to three thousand, in British 
territory. To accept the aid of Jang Bahadur was, in Mr, 
Tucker’s opinion, an evil; but surely it was a lesser evil than 
that involved in the occupation of British territory by rebels! 

. Yet that was, as the result proved, the only alternative. 

On the 17th and on the 19th fugitives from Oudh arrived in 
Gorakhpur. On the 20tli, Wynyard sent off all the 
Fugitives ladies in the station—the wives of the clerks, who 
arrive. UU at the last moment refused to leave, excepted—to 
Banaras under an escort of twenty-five men of the 
12th Irregulars, seventy men belonging to the Rajah of Banares, 
and accompanied by six officers and a sergeant who had escaped 
from Oudh. This party reached Azamgarh in safety ; but the 
districts were swarming with rebels; all the landowners were 
up. The road to Banaras was unsafe, and the party diverted 
their course to Gliazfpur. 

On the 28th, the two hundred Gurkhas originally promised 
by Ramsay arrived from Palpa, It must have been 
GurkMs d,ed a satisfaction to Wynyard thus to, have saved for 
Gorfi-h ur Beven weeks a district on the borders of revolted 
oia^ pm. Oudh, contiguous to other districts in which the 
torch of mutiny had been lighted, and whose landowners had 
followed with light hearts the example set them by the Sipahis. 
If, in the presence of adverse circumstances which he saw rising 
around him, Wynyard could not feel very sanguine as to the 
immediate future, at least he had grounds for 
Theono hope. It needed but a decisive blow struck at 

requisite. some rebel centre to pacify the district, and it 

district fy tie always seemed possible that any day might bring 
the good news. 




THE ARRIVAL OF THE GURKHAS. 


It was encouraging to Wynyard at such, a crisis that he 
should feel that his-conduct had been approved not only by his 
local superior, but by the Governor-General. Mr. 

Tuckei, just at this time, wrote him a letter fully 
approving of his arrangements and of the manner autograph" 
in which he had carried them out, and on the 28th Ji™ics and ' 
-of June Lord Canning sent him an autograph letter commenda- 
expressive of his gratitude for the excellent service governor- 4 * 16 
which, in conjunction with Mr. Paterson, Mr. Wyn- General, 
yard had rendered at Goiakhpur, and concluding 
with a hope that he might be still able to hold his ground; 
“ if not,” wrote Lord Canning, “ have no scruple as to retiring 
in time. You have long ago saved your honour.” 

It was known on the 25th of July that more Gurkhas were 
approaching. The districts, however, were greatly 
disturbed. During the preceding three weeks many 
untoward events had happened. The slaughter of news, 
Xanhpur had become known; the mutinies at 
Gwaliar and Bareli; the Azamgarh district had been the scene 
of warfare, marked by the splendid gallantry of Venables and 
Dunn. The only counterbalancing news was that of the victories 
, obtained by Havelock over the rebels and of his 
arrival at Kanhpur. But Wynyard still kept his wjmyard 
hold on the district; the Nipal army was near, and Mg'S^don ■ 
having accomplished so much Wynyard was still the district, 
hopeful that he might accomplish more. 

But on the 28th of July the fatal news of the mutiny of the 



The arrival of the Gurkhas produced a double effect. It 
saved the lives of the Europeans, but it necessitated 
the evacuation of Gorakhpur. How this was so is The colonel 


capable of easy explanation. The Gurkhas were ° r f 0 ' 0 jj‘ 

under orders to march, hy way of Azamgarh, for Alla- pos.-s the 

habad. At that time Azamgarh had again fallen 

into the hands of the rebels. The officer command- Gorakhpur. 

ing the Gurkhas, Colonel Pahlawan Singh, declined 

to leave a detachment at Gorakhpur, or in any way to divido 
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liis forces. In formation had been received from English sources 
that the 12th Irregulars, red with the blood of their own 
officers, were marching on Gor&khpur. For the Tew English 
officials to remain there after the Gurkhas should have left it, 
and to meet alone the 12th Irregulars, accompanied by all the 
rabble of the districts, seemed indeed to be madness utterly 


wanting in method. 

Two or three days were left for Wynyard and his colleagues 
to consider the course to be adopted. These days 
Troops at were well employed. On the 1st of August the 
aredisarmca. men of the detachment 17th Native Infantry were 
peaceably disarmed. The few men of the 12th 
Irregulars were less successfully dealt with. These, men gave 
up their arms, it is true, to their own commandant, Bisaldar 
Muhammad Bakhsh; but they had scarcely done so when some 
of them made a rush at the arms, recovered them, mounted their 
horses, and galloped off. They were pursued by their own 
comrades under Captain Warren; six of them were killed, one 
was wounded and died of his wounds. The eighty-three loyal 
men remained staunch to the end.* 

The news which arrived two days later of the defeat of 
Captain Dunbar’s detachment near Arab, and the 
and an tSJ ard rece ^P'* ; the following day of a letter containing Mr. 
offlcuis but Tucker’s approval of a retirement upon Azamgarh 
Gorakhpur and Jaunpur, decided Mr. Wynyard and the other 
gentlemen of the district to accompany the Gurkhas. 
The district was no longer tenable. “ Have no scruples,” Lord 
Canning had written, “ in retiring in time—you have long ago 
saved your honour.” Mr. Wynyard and his companions then, 
on the 13th of August, made over charge of the district to the 
loyal landowners, and rode that evening into the Gurkha camp. 

One, and one only, remained behind. This was the assistant 
The official magistrate, Mr. Bird. Mr. Bird was a great sports- 
whore- 0 ' man, affected the society of natives, and believed he 
mamed could trust them. He, therefore, declined to accom¬ 
pany his countrymen. He soon had reason to repent it. 
Gorakhpur, after the departure of the Gurkhas, was contested 
for by the zamindars of the neighbourhood, and Muhammad 


* These men did good service in the mutiny, and marched with Havelock 
and Outran! t,o the relief of Lalrhnao. The Risaldar, Muhammad Bakhsh, 
was made extra. Aide-de-Camp to the Governor-General. 
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ITusen, calling himself the Nazim, from Otidh. Eventually the 
latter took .possession of the place. But before this happened 
one of the zamindars, the Rajah of Gopalpur, entered the town 
and released the prisoners. One of these, a man whom Bird 
himself had committed for forgery, forced his way in8ulted 
into the presence of his old committing officer, and 
seated himself on the table. The native guards declined to 
remove him. Bird then wrote to his European comrades for 
assistance, but it could not be given. The Gurkha commandant 
declined to send a man. . After four or five days of stirring 
adventure, going about with his life in his hand, Bird 
eventually escaped into the jungle. Muhammad 
Husen, who had by that time occupied Gorakhpur, life, with a 
ottered a reward of five thousand rupees for his Efe 0 h e “§° n 
head, and whilst he despatched two hundred men to 
cut him off, sent as many more on his track. But Bird, a 
sportsman who knew thoroughly the bye-ways of the jungle, 
succeeded in baffling both, and in reaching Betiah, in the 
Champaran district, eighty-two miles from Gorakhpur, in 
safety. 

Meanwhile the Gurkha force, accompanied by Wynyard and. 
his comrades, marched towards Azamgarh. On the 
20th of August they repulsed a spirited attack 
made upon their camp by the rebels at Gagha. while, pro- 
On the 21st the force crossed the Ghaghra river and 
marched without further interruption on Azamgarh 
which was reached on the 27th. Mr. Wynyard was then, 
nominated chief civil officer of the Azamgarh district. On the 
4th September left Azamgarh to recover Jaunpur. How both 
districts were fought for and maintained has been told in a 
previous volume.* 

The state of Gorakhpur immediately upon the departure of' 
the English officials fully justified that departure. 

In few parts of India did the districts become more nanwof”* 6 ' 
infested with men thirsting for European blood ^“ r fkj 8 P ur 
than in the districts bordering on Oudh. To have months re¬ 
maintained Gorakhpur for. .three months without tnecredit of 
assistance, in the presence of disaffected Sipahis, Wynyard and. 
and surrounded by turbulent landowners, was a feat offlciais, r 
worthy of the highest praise—a feat which testified 


* Vol. IY. pages 318 and following. 
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to the courage, the lact, the judgment of those by whom it was 
accomplished, and which redounded greatly to tReir honour. 

But, notwithstanding Lord Canning's emphatic 
who are, declaration in this respect, notwithstanding the 
kfttmre- eSS ’ services subsequently rendered, Mr. Wynyard and 
warded. liis companions were not admitted within the 
favoured circle of official approbation. The more 
necessary is it, then, that admiration should be accorded to 
them by their countrymen. 

The next district in the order in which I have placed the 
districts of the Banaras division is the district of 
Ghiizipur. (Jhfizipur. In that district, in 1857, Mr. Trevor 
Plowden was the judge; Mr. A. Boss the magistrate and col¬ 
lector ; Mr. J. R. Best his deputy. The native regiment at the 
station was the 65th Regiment, but recently returned from 
Burmali. 

Mr. Ross was a strong man. The district, like all the 
districts in the North-West Provinces, had been 
Mr. a. Boss. disturbed by the application to it of Mr. 

Thomason’s, system, and many of the dispossessed landowners 
had, prior even to the event of the 10th of May at .Mirath, 
displayed turbulent symptoms. The treasury was full, and its 
•contents were, apparently, at the mercy of the Sipahis of the 
65th. But the 65th, I have said, had but just returned from 
Burmah, and to that country the emissaries of the Maulavi, 
and the fiery spirits who had directed the plans for 
fiDT^he^ui the corruption of the native army, had not pene- 
escenraorthe trated. The quiescent attitude of the men of that 
infaiury ™ regiment gave Mr. Ross, who at once took the lead 
at Ghazipur, the one thing he required, viz., time. 

. He utilised that time to the best advantage, and, according to 
the opinion of no mean judge, Mr. Frederick Gubbins, “hi< 
prudence and firmness as magistrate had a great effect in pre¬ 
serving the peace of the district.” May passed over without 
serious disturbance. But wLen the troops at Azam- 
Effect of the garb mutinied, and the fugitives from that station 
mutiny’ came pouring into Ghazipur, but forty-four miles 
distant, on the 5th and 6th of .June, the real diffi¬ 
culties began. The district rose almost as one mac. Even in 
the station itself order w r as with difficulty maintained, for, to 
use the language of the official report, “the police were help¬ 
less, and robberies were perpetrated to the very door of the 
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Court House itself.” Had the 65th risen at this moment.. 
GhAzipur must have been lost. But the men of that regiment 
had openly-declared that so long as the regiments stationed at 
Danapur should remain quiet they would continue to do their 
duty. Mr. Boss displayed under these circumstances combined 
judgment and daring. He shipped the contents of the treasury 
onboard a river steamer, and despatched it to Banaras; and,, 
proclaiming martial law, stimulated the military authorities to 
employ their men to restore order in the district. His measures- 
so far succeeded that by the 16th June a great improvement 
was manifest. Doubtless the vigorous action of General Neill 
at Banaras and Allahabad was not without its 
effect on many of the more timid of the evil-dis- 
posed, for the month of June passed by and Ghazipur j™* m 
remained quiet. Another cause which contributed 
to this result in the following month was the arrival, in succes¬ 
sion, of river-steamers carrying troops to the north- andjn Jn] 
west. The presence of these troops off the ghat an m y ' 
greatly impressed the natives, and their report of what they 
had seen penetrated into the interior. Occasionally some of 
these were landed, and, in the beginning of July, a company 
of the 78th Highlanders was ordered to remain for the 
protection of the station. These men did good service. On 
the 7th July Mr. Bax, a district magistrate, accom- ^ 
panied a handful o'f these and some native horsemen 
to protect a threatened indigo factory, and to burn a recalcitrant 
village. This service was well performed, and produced a good 
effect. On the 14th, however, came a rumour that Kunwar 
Singh, chief of Jagdispur, angered at the action of the Govern¬ 
ment * which had beggared him, was preparing to take forcible 
measures for the retention of his hereditary possessions. On 
the 27th, news arrived of the successful revolt of the three 
native regiments at Danapur on the 25th, and of their march 
towards Arab.. To the residents of Ghazipur it was incompre¬ 
hensible why the Sipahis of the 65th did not then rise. The 
term fixed by themselves to the rendering of allegiance to their 
foreign masters had arrived, and they made no sign. Fortunate 
that it was so, for had the '65th risen, Eyre could 
not have attempted to relieve Arah. Doubly forhu- mcel>t ,;rre ' 
nate, too, that that daring leader reached Ghazipur before the 


* Vol III. page 50, and note. 
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news had arrived there of Dunbar's disaster. How Eyre 
arrived there on the 29th, and how he at once tools; prompt 
measures to attempt, with an inferior force, a task in which 
Dunbar had failed with a larger, has been told at length in a 
previous volume.® _ His triumph did more than effect the relief 
of the Arali garrison. Amongst the many important 
disarmed are measures which it rendered possible was the dis- 
. ' ' arming of the 65th at Ghazipur. This was effected 

the first week of August without bloodshed. 

Erom that time until the incursion of Kunwar Singh into the 
Azamgarh district in March 1858, order was maintained, thanks 
to the incessant exertions of Mr. Boss and of Mr. Bax, in the 
Ghazipur district. “ Mr. Boss had the satisfaction,” 
Good effect of writes Mr. ‘ H. G. Keene,| “ (in which he stood almost 
exertions? 88 8 alone amongst his colleagues at that time) of being 
able to carry on his duties in comparative tran¬ 
quillity. A part of those duties was, however, of an extra¬ 
ordinary character and exceptional usefulness, namely, the 
collection of stores, supplies, and carriage for the European 
troops constantly hurrying westward. These modest labours 
deserved, perhaps, more recognition than they have hitherto 
received.” 

The result of Kunwar Singh’s incursion into the Azamgarh dis 
tricthas been told at length in the fourth volume.! There, also, 
it has been related how tlie retreat of the Jagdispur chieftain led 
him into and across the Ghazipur district. This action completely 
demoralised the eastern portion of that district. Discontented 
chiefs, discontented landowners, discontented villagers, turned 
out to swell the army of the retreating chief. To 
The district them he owed in a great measure, that he was able 
ordered till to deceive bis pursuers as to the exact point at which 
October p e wou pj cross the Ganges. In the operations con¬ 
ducted by Brigadier Douglas in the Ghazipur dis¬ 
trict, Mr. Bax and Mr. Leslie Probyn rendered signal service. 
Their task of reorganization began after the British troops had 
followed Kunwar Singh into Shahabad. That task was difficult, 
but it was accomplished, and by the end of October order was 
completely restored. 

* Vol. III. pages 60-7. 

f Fifty-seven. By Henry George Keene, O.I.E., M.R.A.S. London : 
IV. H. Allen and Co. 

\ Pages 317 to 334. 
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The last district to be mentioned is Azamgarh. This distriot 
has an area of 2147 square miles, and had, in 1857, 
a population of nearly a million and a half. It is Azam s ar]J - 
bounded to the north by the Ghaghra, to the south by the 
Ghazipur district, to the west by Oudh and the Jaunpur dis¬ 
trict. Its vicinity to Oudh, and the Thomasonian policy of the 
Government of the North-West Provinces, had made it one of 
the, most disaffected districts in India. 

Azamgarh was held, in the early part of 1857, by the head¬ 
quarters of the 17th .Native Infantry, commanded by Major 
Burroughs, and a detail of native artillery. The 
civil officers were—Mr. Henry Astell, the judge; Mr! Horne’, 
Mr. Horne, the magistrate and collector. There m|!' 5„nn ble3 ’ 
were likewise the indigo-planters, Messrs. Yenables 
and Dunn, and uncovenanted servants of the Government, such 
as Messrs. Legge, Dodswortli, Niblett, and others. 

An account of the rising at Azamgarh on the 3rd of June, 
caused by an attempt to remove the moneys in the local 
treasury to Banaras, has been given in the second volume * of 
this history. But, connected as the events which succeeded 
the rising were with the actions of two men who were amongst 
the noblest characters produced by the great mutiny, I mean 
Messrs. Venables and Dunn, I think it necessary to enter more 
into detail than was required in a mere military narrative. 
The true story of the events at Azamgarh was first told in the 
Bed Pamphlet .f Mr. H. G. Keene has also related it in his 
very interesting book, J and it is given in the official records. 
It is only necessary here to state that, on the outbreak of the 
mutiny, the civil officers and some of the planters and other 
Europeans abandoned the station and fled into Ghazipur. At 
the moment they could scarcely do otherwise. Many, however, 
of the less prominent Europeans and Eurasians were unable to 
get away. Amongst these was Mr. Niblett, head 
clerk to the Collector. This gentleman found refuge 
on the night of the 2nd in the house of a loyal 
Muhammadan, his colleague in the Collector’s office, All Bakksh 
by name, and was by him sheltered till the 16th. Nor was 
this, as will be seen, the only way in which this loyal man 
rendered excellent service to his foreign masters. 

Amongst the indigo-planters who had quitted the district to 


t Pages 84-5. 


t mi-» 
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proceed to Glmzipur for safety were Messrs. YeuaU.es and 
Dunn. They had had no more power than the 
DranpropMe civilians and the officers of the 17th Native Infantry 
Axam° C arii Py res ^ st ^ ie mutinous onslaught of a native 
zamgan. re gi mon f [ n full mutiny. But, on counting noses 
a.t Gbazipur, it was discovered that some planters and some 
clerks had been left behind. These men were in danger of 
their lives, if indeed they had escaped. The first thought 
which occurred to Messrs. Venables and Dunn was that at all 
hazards an attempt must be made to search for and rescue these 
men. They communicated with Mr. A. Boss, the energetic 
magistrate of Gbazipur. who approved the idea, and offered 
them a few native constables, mounted, to accompany them, 
Asteiiand The civilians who had quitted Azam garb, were, 
Horne however, Jess willing to share with the two indigo- 
refuse. planters the risk of reluming. They declared that 
without the sanction of the Commissioner of the division they 
would not budge. A message was instantly despatched to 
obtain the Commissioner’s sanction. Had the Commissioner 
been Mr. Gubbins or Mr. Lind, there can he no doubt as to the 
answer which would have been returned. But the 


Horne however, Jess willing to share with the two indigo- 
refuse. planters the risk of reluming. They declared that 
without the sanction of the Commissioner of the division they 
would not budge. A message was instantly despatched to 
obtain the Commissioner’s sanction. Had the Commissioner 
been Mr. Gubbins or Mr. Lind, there can he no doubt as to the 
answer which would have been returned. But the 
Tucker T " Commissioner was Mr. H. T. Tucker, and that 
supports gentleman sent back the very extraordinary reply 
refusal 11 tMr that whilst he did not object to the return to the 
district of Messrs. Venables and Dunn, the civilians 
were on no account to risk their lives. The two planters set 
out, then, the Dext day, with the few mounted constables Mr. 

Boss bad given them. Venables, being the more 
• duc1 n of dC ° n ’ prominent man of the two, though, as Mr. Keene 
Venables and justly states, “in no degree the superior in moral 
” nn ' qualities,” for they both bore the stamp of Nature’s 
nobility, directed his course to bis estate near Duri Ghat, 
strengthened his force by adding ^to it some of his tenantry, 
then searched the villages near Azamgarh for any refugees 
who mie.ht be lurking in them, and succeeded in finding 
some. He then inarched on Azamgarh, induced, by his daring 
action, the men of the 13th Irregular Cavalry, who held the 
place, to abandon it, and then took possession of and held it. 

His labours, alike in recovering and holding it, were 
C °iM g o alltl ii S reat ^ 7 facilitated by the action of All Bakhsh, the 
BaMish? f Ah loyal clerk in the Collector’s office above referred 
to. This man, who seems to have possessed a 
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genius superior to his station, had so. contrived, during the 
fourteen days the place had been held by the rebels, as to baffle 
every attempt made by the revolters to form a native adminis¬ 
tration, and that, apparently, without exciting suspicion. He 
had even done more. He had formed a Committee of Public 
Safety, and had managed to convey to the Commissioner at 
Banaras daily reports of his proceedings. The arrival of the 
two indigo-planters and their following was cordially welcomed 
by this man, who- continued to render the most excellent 
service.* 

Azamgarh, “ abandoned by all its official guardians and 
administrators”—to. use the true and emphatic 
language of Mr.. Keene—“ was dependent on the 
courage and vigilance of a few planters and subor- district 
dinate employes.” Truly may the same writer 
exclaim, “ it was no sinecure.” The Rajputs, the men who had 
lost their estates, the. disaffected, the scheming, had risen all 
all over the district. “ The police,” y wrote Mr. Taylor, in his 
official narrative of the events at Azamgarh, “helpless with 
terror, the Provisional Council unable to rule even the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, had not dared to cope with these audacious 
plunderers, and Mr. Venables soon found that he must try his 
power against them in the field, or be forced to save his own 
life by again abandoning the station.” The first of these 
courses was that which was most congenial to Mr. Venables and 
his companions. Fortunately, from, the cause I have stated in 
a previous page of this chapter, the 65th Native Infantry had 
remained loyal, and a hundred and fifty Sipahis of that regiment 
had been placed at the disposal of Mr. Venables. With these, 
seventy-five mounted constables, and an old gun, this gentle¬ 
man took the field against the rebels. At first their numbers 
prevailed. Five hundred of them attacked and stormed the 
police-station at Azamgarh in broad daylight, and released 
their friends who had been confined there. Still 
Venables persevered. On the 16th July, having ^"gu ccess . 
obtained an additional number of Sipahis, he attacked 
the Rajputs of the Palwar clan, who were then' threatening 


■ * Mr. Keene tells us that All Balcbsh was rewarded by promotion. I am 

confident that my readers will echo the sentiment expressed by' that abfe 
writer and excellent administrator, that “ bis name deserves to bo recorded 
perpetually as that of a true hero and faithful servant of an alien Government 
whose salt he had eaten.” 
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Azam garli, at Koilsa. But the Sipabis, half-hearted in the 
cause, or possibly secretly hostile, failed him at f .tbe decisive 
moment, and lie had to fail back, followed by the rebels, on the 
station. Had the rebels pushed on with anything like vigour, 
it would have gone hard with Venables. They moved, however, 
with a caution which testified to the respect with which he 
had inspired them, and on the 18th they were still two inarches 
distant from the station. On that very day there 
liiforcements" ari 'i ve< l Messrs. Davies and Sirason, of the Civil 
navi™ 1011 ' Service, accompanied by ten officers detailed to join 
Catania’ the force despatched by Jang Bahadur from Kipal.: 

by twenty-five sawars of the 12th Irregular Cavalry, 
and by a levy of loyal natives commanded by a gentleman 
called Catania. Venables then sent back the bulk of his un¬ 
reliable Sipahis to Ghazipur, and, with a portion of the levies 
that remained, marched out to seek the rebels, leaving Simson 
and Catania’s men in the station for the protection of the public 
offices. But on this, the third occasion, he was 
forc'd tef iS e( I lmll y unsuccessful. He found the rebels so 
retreat!” strongly posted that with his inferior force it would 
have been madness to attack them. The rebels, 
noting his hesitation, and divining the cause, became then the 
assailants. Venables, unwilling to risk the fate of Azamgarh 
on the result of a pitched battle, in which he had but a small 
chance of success, began an orderly retreat, covering a retrograde ■ 
movement with his few horsemen and liis one gun. ’These 
rendered yeoman’s service. Constant discharges of grape from 
the gun kept the rebels at bay, whilst the horsemen, splendidly 
led by Venables and Dunn, made charge after charge on the 
advancing foe. He was thus enabled to re-enter Azamgarh 
without much loss, except, indeed, that of prestige. But 
prestige is a living and very powerful factor amongst Asiatics. 
Knowing this, and ignorant at the moment of the fu)l extent of 
the damage inflicted upon the rebels by the con- 
!'aiVmtry tinned discharges of his one gun and his repeated 
cavalry combats, estimating it and the effect pro¬ 
duced far below the actualities, Venables and his English 
comrades debated that evening as to the propriety of retiring 
on Gliazipur. ' At this improvised counoil-of-war the theory 
that such a council never fights strongly asserted itself. But 
three voices, it is stated, were raised in favour of maintaining 
the position, and those were the voices of Venables, of James 
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Simson, and of Charles Havelock.* But, the next morning, before 
any action .had been taken, it was discovered that makes tlle 
the rebel looses had been severe enough to cool their' retreat equal 
ardour. In that well-conducted retreat two hundred t0 a victor r. 
and fifty of them had succumbed to the grape shot or the sword, 
and the remainder had retreated, disheartened, to their villages. 

This retreat completely disposed of the question debated by 
the council-of-war. But a few days later another 
misfortune, not in itself so immediately serious, but 
rendered more so by the manner in which it was orderfthe 
treated by the Commissioner of the division, Mr. H. 0. Smgarb^ 
Tucker, came to disturb their minds. On the evening 
of the 25th of July the 12th Irregular Cavalry, stationed at 
Sigauli, mutinied, and murdered their noble commanding officer 
■and his wife. Noon of the same day had witnessed the mutiny, 
caused by the most culpable mismanagement, of the three 
Sip&hi regiments stationed at Danapur.f The news of the first- 
mentioned of these events reached Azamgarh on the 28th; of 
the second on the 29th of July. With the second item of news 
came a letter from Mr. Tucker, authorising the evacuation of 
Azamgarh. Under the circumstances, such a letter was tanta¬ 
mount to an order, and it was treated as such. The men who 
had so bravely fought for the retention of British authority in 
the district quitted the place on the 30th, accompanied, on this 
occasion, by the clerks and other Europeans and Eurasians, and 
by the loyal natives, and after some difficulty reached Grhazipur. 
Behind them they left chaos. All the police-stations but two, 
and all the sub-stations but two, were deserted in 
consequence of their departure. The two sub- Fidelity of 
stations were those of Nagra f and Muhammadabad, officials, 
and these were loyally held by the native officials, 

Asghar All and Muhammad Taki, both Muhammadans. 

I have now brought down the story of Azamgarh to the 
point where it re-enters into the military history of 
the suppression of the Mutiny. How the Nipalese Subsequent 
reached Gorakhpur at the end of July* and disarmed Azaragarb. 
the Sipahis there on the 1st of August; how they 
xe-oceupied Azamgarh on the 13tli of that month, has been 

* Afterwards Irilled in action at Tigra. Vol. IV. pages 329-30. 

t Vide vol. III. pages 42-7. - 

t Nagra is forty-five miles cast of Azamgarh on the road to Chapriv; 
Muhammadabad is some twenty miles from Nagra. 
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told in the fourth volume. In the interval between this 
Pollock period and the incursion of Kunwar. Singh, Mr. 
iiw;ui<» Archibald Pollock assumed charge of the district. 

KoS9, arid, aided by Mr. Hercules Boss, likewise of the 

Civil Service, an officer of signal merit, succeeded, by heroic 
exertion, in maintaining order. Amongst other achievements, 
he completely broke, by his energetic measures, the mutinous 
spirit of the Palwar clan. Then came the occupation of Eun¬ 
war Singh, and tlie splendid achievement of Lord Mark Kerr, 
also related in the fourth volume. In that volume, too, I have 
recorded the untimely death of the heroic Venables, and have 
given in full the tribute rendered to his memory by Lord 
Canning. Mr. Dunn survived the Mutiny, and, I am informed, 
still lives. In gallantry, in resolution, in devotion 
to prMse to the best interests of his country, Mr. Dunn fell 
Dun? 166 aDd 110 wa y s k° rf; Mr. Venables. If his name did 
not come before the public so prominently, it was 
because, in circumstances of great danger, the man whose 
character is the strongest will always take the lead. Venables 
was a born leader of men. Dunn, in no way. Ms inferior 
in other respects, was an unrivalled right-hand man. He 
was to Venables what Berthier was to Napoleon. The services 
he rendered were great. His reward lay in the approval 
of his own conscience, and in the gratitude and esteem of those 
whom he served. He was the companion of Venables in all his 
exploits. It is only proper, therefore, that in the tribute paid 
by history to the splendid achievements of the one, the name 
of the other should he equally associated. 

After the relief of Azamgarh by Lord Mark Kerr, that place 
remained in the permanent occupation of the British. 
T niete| trict followed the expulsion of Kunwar Singh, and 

his retreat across the Ganges. That having been 
accomplished, order was speedily restored, not again to he 
disturbed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ALLAHABAD DIVISION. 

The Allaliabacl division, immediately adjoining to the north¬ 
west the division of Banaras, comprised, in 1857, the districts 
of Allahabad, Eathpur, Kanlipiir, Bandah, and Hamirpur. Of 
these I propose now to treat in the order in which I have 
named them. 

Allahabad is a very famous place at the confluence of the 
rivers Ganges and Jamnah, 498 miles by land from 
Calcutta, 70 from Banaras, 180 from Kanhpur, 298 AllababM - 
from Agra, and 121, by.the straight road, from Lakhnao. The 
■ place was called by pious Hindus “ Prayaga,” meaning “ Con¬ 
fluence,” not only by reason of the two rivers already men¬ 
tioned, but because, according to tradition, the Saraswati, a 
river which disappears in the sands of Sirhind, joins the other- 
two below the ground. The ancient Hindu town was rebuilt 
by Akbar under the name “Ilahbas,” subsequently changed to 
Allahabad. The same illustrious ruler also built the fort, 
which occupies a strong position on the Jamnah, in 1572. 
Allahabad thus constituted the river gate to the North-West 
Provinces to the north-west of Banaras. Immediately to its 
north lay Oudh, the focus of the rebellion; to the north-east 
the districts Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, mutinous to the core; 
to the west and south the important province of Bundelkhand. 
It was thus, when the great mutiny broke out at Mirath, 
surrounded by revolt. At the same time it was the key to the 
position. Had the revolters obtained possession of it, as at one 
time was quite possible, the communication between Calcutta 
and the- North-West would have been entirely severed. The 
fort, well defended, would have required a long and costly siege, 
and the movements recorded in the preceding volumes would, 
have been impossible. The possession of the fort of Allahabad 
by the rebels would, in fact, have changed the history of the 
Mutiny. 
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. The rising of the 6th Regiment Native Infantry, and the se¬ 
curing of the fort at Allahabad have been related in the second 
volume,* but the heavy duties which devolved upon the members 
of the Civil Service have been but incidentally referred to. Yet 
those duties were of a nature to tax all the energies even of 
men accustomed, as are the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
to give themselves, heart and soul, to their country. 

In 1857 tho commissioner of the Allahabad division was 
Mr. C. Chester; the magistrate was Mr. M. H. 
ttremutuTat ^ ourt ’ a gl° r i° us specimen of an Englishman, a 
AUaMtX at good sportsman, a generous friend, and one whose 
hospitality was famous even in India. The news 
of the mutiny at Mfrath reached Allahabad on the I2t.li. of May- 
on the evening of the 5th of June the 6th Regiment Native In¬ 
fantry mutinied. That mutiny was the signal for a general revolt. 
That same night the rabble of the city, the whole of the native 
police, joined in the, outbreak; the gaol released its prisoners, 
two thousand in number, and the inhabitants of several adjoin¬ 
ing villages, men renowned for lawlessness and plunder, sprang 
forth, and the work of incendiarism, riot, and plunder com- 
menced4 The Europeans and Eurasians, men, women, and 
children, all who could escape the fury of the revolters, had, 
meanwhile, taken refuge in the fort, where they remained 
beleagured till the 11th of June. 

How, on the afternoon of the 11th of June, the gallant Neill 
relieved the anxieties of the garrison, has formed a 
gives P ort i° n of the military- history of the mutiny. It 
the first b will suffice here to state that from the date of his 
rebels.* 0 ae al ' r ival Allahabad formed the base of military opera¬ 
tions undertaken against Kanhpur, the most eastern 
part of Oudh, and the Azamgarh districts. My subject now 
relates solely to the civil officers and their duties. 

No sooner had Neill restored the British power in the fortress 
Position of ani ^ c ^ 7 ’ ^ lan European residents returned 
AmwMd to the smoking ruin of their houses. In the cityr it 
arrivTi 0 ’ 11 " 8 was comparatively easy to restore matters to the 
1 ‘ ' condition antecedent to the Mutiny-. From the date 
of the 11th of June, Allahabad itself was never in danger. 

* Pages 180-201. ~ 

t “A District during the Rebellion”— Calcutta Review. This article forme- 
one of many subsequently published in a separate volume by its accomplished 
author, Mr. R. N. Gust, O.S. 
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European troops were constantly arriving and passing through, 
and the inhabitants of the city were thoroughly aware that any 
other coursd.hut submission to the law would bring upon them 
sure and swift destruction. But in the districts the case was 
quite different. 

The effect of the junction of the streams of the Ganges and 
Jamnah just below Allahabad has been to form three great 
natural divisions of land. These divisions contain Thetljree 
more than one thousand villages and towns, and a natural dm- 
population of nearly a million. Now in the centre ^faMbdd 
division, that between the left bank of the Jamnah 
and the right bank of the Ganges, no vestige of police remained. 
The villagers had everywhere commenced the career of plunder, 
and led on probably by some notorious criminal escaped from 
gaol, had “ commenced reprisals on their neighbours, ^ 
paid out old scores, removed old boundary-marks, division 
and ejected purchasers of land.”* In this division “ e t E t B erly law ' 
disorder was rampant; Europeans were hunted down, 
the telegraph posts were torn up, the iron sockets converted 
into rude cannon, and the wire into slugs. 

In the division on the right bank of the Jamnah a far different 
order prevailed. There one or two large proprietors ■ 
exercised great influence, and they were wise enough 
to see that their interests. were bound up in the right hank of 
maintenance of the dominant power which had ever order'is™' 1 
afforded them protection. _ They therefore at once maintained 
offered to undertake the protection of their own owners!™" 5 " 
villages if the Government would give them a 
subsidy. The Government complied, and the result was that 
in this division order was maintained. In due course, when 
the back of the Mutiny had been broken, the magistrate was 
able to re-introduce his own police. But not the less was he 
thankful to those who, when he was powerless, had taken the 
initiative to maintain order, f 

From the third division, again, on the left bank of the Ganges, 
British authority had disappeared The ^ t)]i . thM divisionBriti£ll 
Vicinity to Oudh, now m full revolt, had authority had disappeared. 


* Oust, who enters into much fuller details than I have space for. 
f Mr. Oust well says:—“ This opens ont another and a serious question 
•whether our established policy of cutting off the heads of all the tallest 
poppies, and leaving nothing betwixt tlio Imperial Government and the 
cultivating owners of the soil, is a wise one.” 





their recall, one of the private individuals had 
sentenced sixty, the second sixty-four, and the civil surgeon 
fifty-four, to the gallows. No record remains of the crime or 
the evidence, hut we gather that one man was hung for having 
a bag of ne.w copper coin in his possession, presumed to have 
been plundered from the treasury, or, most probably, abandoned 
by the mutinous Sipahis, who were surfeited with silver. More 
than a month after our power had been restored in the city, we 
find fifteen sentenced one day and twenty-eight the next, for 
rebellion and robbing the treasury; but it does not appear that 
they were Sipahis. Thirteen were hung another day for a 
similar offence. Six were hung for plying a ferry for the 



the Sipahis at Hanapur,. and thus imperilled the 
safety of Calcutta, delayed the advance of Havelock, and caused 
an enormous amount of slaughter, should have complacently 
invested the three untrained gentlemen referred to with the 
terrible powers of life and death? 

To return. In addition to power over life, the magistrate 
was entrusted with authority to confiscate property, real and 
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personal. In the hands of Mr. Court this authority was used 
with judgment and discretion. Judgment was tem¬ 
pered by mercy. But, nevertheless, the amount of ^forced 311 ™ 
property which changed hands was considerable, regarding 
Some men had died, their relatives were not forth- proper y ' 
coming; some had absconded; some had openly joined the 
rebels. But there is reason to believe that in every instance 
justice was meted out with a hand more inclined to leniency 
than to its opposite. 

It devolved upon Mr. ' Conrt likewise, in his capacity of 
collector of revenue, to furnish money and collect it. I 
cannot do better than transcribe the graphic account given 
by Mr. Oust of the manner in which these duties were per¬ 
formed. 

“ All this time the executive officer of the district was not 
idle in his duties of collector. Money poured in by Themone 
every steamer from Calcutta and poured out like taryarrange- 
water, leaving the tale of unadjusted items to be U}^f 0 j| fthe 
told in tens of thousands of pounds. There was T 
constant payment of. sums for saving European life or dis¬ 
tinguished bravery, for it was then no light service for a native 
to stand by an Englishman, as he was liable, to attack by the 
rebels for so doing. The terrorism of the rebels is scarcely 
appreciated by us to its full extent. There were compensa¬ 
tions for losses or for wounds, or advances made to starving 
Christians or faithful native^ driven with only the clothes on 
their backs from out-stations.' There were rewards to be paid 
for the arrest of notorious rebels and criminals escaped from 
gaol; spies and messengers to be paid handsomely for theii 
services generally, by dipping their hands into a bag of silver, 
and securing as much as they could grasp ; advances to be made 
to officers engaged in raising regiments of low-caste men; and 
rewards for the restoration of Government horses, cattle, and 
stores. State-prisoners had to be maintained. Supplies of 
cash bad to be furnished to every advancing column, or placed 
at the disposal of the commissariat and the ordnance depart¬ 
ment. hfo wonder that in these hasty remittances the tale of 
rupees ran short, that boxes of treasures were found violated, 
and, in one instance, a box of five hundred pounds was found 
missing. In the general ■ moral debasement, we cannot be 
surprised that the European sentry was not always trustworthy. 
In the treasure chamber also was stowed away the plunder 
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examine the passport of every native traveller, and ascertain 
the contents of every native letter. 

“ Thus passed six months away, and if some grey hairs had 
shown themselves in his heard (for since his razors 
were plundered, he had remained perforce unshorn), S’sremra. 
if his heart sometimes palpitated from over-excite¬ 
ment, and his liver sometimes troubled him, no wonder. If 
his temper was somewhat soured, if he hated the natives with a 
deep hate, if he talked too lightly of cutting _ the thread of 
human life, and scoring the backs of poor devils, no wonder. 
He had had much to bear, and the rebellion had fallen heavily 
on his estate, his family, and his health. He was mentioned in 
no despatches ; the thanks of Government reached him not; 
and, when he saw that the tide had turned, and that.. the 
country was saved, he hurried to England, on the chance of 
quiet restoring tone to his body, and change of scene bringing 
back equanimity to his mind.” 

The concluding portion of the description appears to me to- 
be somewhat overdrawn. No; though he had lost 
many friends, probably some relations, though he 
had worked hardly under difficulties, and had earned ,,v“<i™wn- 
the thanks and the honours which he did not receive, 
the magistrate and collector harboured no hatred against the- 
natives. I shall never forget the last exhortation of one of 
those noble servants of the East India Company, a man who 
had served many years at that very Allahabad, Mr. Arthur 
Lang, on my return to India in 1858; they were words of 
exhortation to be kind, to be mindful of the many excellent 
qualities of the natives of India; to balance' their virtq.es 
against their faults. Mr. Arthur Lang was a type of the class 
to which he belonged. Mr. M. H. Court, who lives yet, 
honoured and respected, is another test-representative of that 
noble service whose members gave the. best part of their lives 
to the service of the Company. 

The station of Eathpiir,® which gives its name to the district,, 
lies seventy miles to the north-west of Allahabad, 
and fifty south-east of Kanhpur, on the high road a lpur ' 
between the two. In 1857, Mr. Robert T. Tucker was the judge,. 

* The name is derived from two distinct words: “ Eiith,” victory, and 
“ pur,” city. The early English settlers, ignorant of the language, smothered 
the original appropriate meaning by writing the name, “ Futtypore,” or by 
spellings equally incorrect and equally barbarous. 
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Mr. Slicrer the magistrate, Sir T. J. Metcalfe the deputy col¬ 
lector. The native troops consisted of a detachment of fifty 
men from the 6th Regiment Native Infantry, •stationed at 
Allahabad. Besides the officials above referred to, Fathpur 
could boast of an opium agent, a salt agent, a doctor, three or 
four gentlemen connected with the railway then in course of 
construction. The deputy magistrate was a Muhammadan 
named Hikmat Ullah. 

In the second volume of this work,* Sir John -Kaye has told 
how in the early days of June calamity fell upon the European 
residents of Fathpur, and how, while the others fled to Bandah, 
the judge, Robert Tucker, remained to be killed by the rebeds. 

I have nothing to add to that thrilling story, a version of 
which, in all essentials similar, I had given, many years pre¬ 
viously, in the Red Pamphlet. Fathpur was subsequently the 
battle-ground whereon Havelock, three days after the death of 
Mr. Tucker, defeated the troops of Nana Sahib. How it became, 
after the relief of the garrison of Lakhnao by Sir Colin Campbell, 
the centre-point of operations, designed to clear the district, by 
Brigadier Oarthew and Colonel Barker, has been told in the 
fourth volume. I have only to add that it was not until order 
had been completely restored, that the civil authorities resumed 
their functions. 

The story of Kanhpur, the third district in the order I have 
, given of the Allahabad division, has been told at 

niipur. length in the second, third, fourth, and fifth volumes 

■ of this history. There remains, however, something to be 
added with respect to the transactions at that station alike 
prior and subsequently to the period when Sir Colin Campbell’s 
.army quitted it to reconquer Rohilkhand and Oudh. 

Mr. Sherer, the magistrate of Fathpur, had quitted that 
Mr sherer ^tion with the other European residents on the 
r. erer. j ml6; an <i a fter travelling .with them to 

Bandah, had turned back and joined Havelock’s force on its 
march to Kanhpur. At that place he had attempted to exercise 
■some kind of magisterial authority; 'but the angry passions and 
excited feelings of the ruffians who still thronged the district 
had compelled him to hold his hand, and a military police, 
captain directed by a very able and energetic officer, Captain ' 

Bruce. Bruce, of the Bombay Army, was organized for the 


Pages 274-6. 
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maintenance of social order. Sherer, an accomplished and 
energetic official, rendered Bruce all the service in 
his power; * In co-operation with that officer, he Good services 
took charge of the transit and commissariat duties, both” ed by 
and, with the help of a loyal and intelligent Brah¬ 
man, Bholanathby name, who had been employed in the revenue 
department at Eathpur, rendered efficient service. The time at 
last arrived when the landowners of the district, awed by the 
defeat of the Nana, and beginning to realise that the 
English might "possibly prevail, began to negotiate 
regarding the payment of land revenue. But, recog- district. 0 ’ e 
nising a little later—with all the astuteness of men 
who were prepared to recognise the strongest as their master,, 
whether he were English or a countryman of their own—that 
Havelock had no immediate intention of employing his troops 
to repress the district, they drew back, and waited for events. 
The fall of Dehli, supplying the district, as it did, with an 
infuriated and demoralised soldiery, did not move them to a 
decision. And when, shortly afterwards, the Gwaliar contingent 
advanced, and forced Windham to seek refuge in his intreneh- 
ment, they were more than ever disinclined to come to terms 
with their former masters. The defeat of the contingent by 
Sir Colin, and the safe despatch to Allahabad of the ladies and 
children rescued from Lakhnao, followed as it was by prompt 
and efficient measures for general restoration of order, produced, 
however, a quieting effect, and when, in the spring of 1858, Sir 
Colin stormed Lakhnao, and shortly afterwards Sir Hugh Bose 
defeated the rebels at Kalpf, the people of the district recognised 
that the rebel game was up, and, of their own accord, 
began to pay the revenue to the collector’s officers. Gradual rr- 
There was no need for special measures of coercion, order. 

The landowners had been waiting to ascertain beyond 
a doubt, the issue of the struggle, and when it was absolutely 
made clear to them, they paid like men. In Kanhpur itself, 
though the place had been the scene of atrocities, the very 
mention of which is sufficient to curdle the blood, and the 
members of the lower class had made themselves specially 
notorious by their evil deeds, no severe measures of reprisal 
were adopted. A fine was imposed on the city, of a nature to 
impress-the people with the enormity of their offence, and yet 
not too exorbitant to cripple their resources. It was paid with 
joromptitude, and with only one protest. Special commissions, 
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four or five in number, were instituted, to try individuals 
r«d ment ac cused of crime. The proceedings of these com- 
iiu'niTgii missions were conducted with all the' deliberation 
conquerors 10 anc "'- all the forms of regular courts. Every latitude 
of defence was allowed to the accused, and the 
sentences, in some cases of death, in others of acquittal, based 
on the evidence taken, were duly reported to the Government. 
Never, in the world’s history, was there displayed by conquerors 
dealing with a rebellious people, some of whom had distinguished 
themselves by their fiendish propensities, a spirit so purely 
judicial. Inquiries were likewise made into the conduct of the 
leaders of the revolt, especially of Nana Sahib and his brother, 
Bala Sahib, of Tantia Topi, of Azimullah, of Baba Bhatt, and 
others, with the result that the planning of, and the participa¬ 
tion in, the horrible deeds of the 27th of June was brought 
home to these men. These inquiries were conducted on behalf 
williams ® overnrQent by Colonel Williams, who. as we 

siierer™’ shall see further on, had distinguished himself with 
Lance 1 ’Bruce’ Marath volunteers, and whose report may be ae- - 

cep ted as a true record of the facts. In other matters 
above alluded to, viz., the restoration of order in the city and can¬ 
tonment, the names of Mr. Sherer, of Mr. Batten, Mr. Power, Mr. 
Lance, all of the Civil Service, and of Captain Bruce, of the Bombay 
Army, deserve recognition and gratitude. The splendid services 
they rendered were not less splendid because under circumstances 
of great difficulty, and in a time when the cry for vengeance was 
loud, they had the courage to temper judgment with, mercy. 

The district of Bandah is the next to claim notice. The 
Bandah district covers an area of three thousand and sixty- 
one square miles. It possessed, in 1857, a popula¬ 
tion of about six hundred thousand souls. To the north and 
north-east it is bounded by the Jamnah; to the west by the 
Ken, by the state of Gaurihar, and by the district of Hamirpiir ; to 
the south and south-east by the states of Pannah, Cliarkhari, and 
Eewah ; to the east by the district of Allahabad. It is a purely 
agricultural district, its black soil producing in great abundance 
and perfection wheat, barley, maize, millet of various sorts, and 
pulse. Its cotton is considered the best in India, and it pro¬ 
duces likewise indigo. The chief station, also called Bandah, is 
distant from Allahabad ninety-five miles ; from Agra, a hundred 
and ninety miles; from Calcutta, five hundred and sixty miles. 
The famous Yindhya range traverses' the district. Its chief 
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towns are Bandah, Klrwi, and Bajahpur ■ its chief fortress, the 
famous Kalinjar, besieged by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1023, and 
taken by the English in 1812. 

There resided at Bandah, in 1857, a mediatised prince, called 
the Nawab, the representative of a Maratha family, 
which, in the troublous times which characterised e aw4b ' 
the fall of the Mughul empire, had taken possession of the 
district, and had embraced the religion of Muhammad. The 
magistrate and chief civil officer was Mr. F. 0. Mayne, 
a man of great energy and quick decision, possessing Mayne. 0 ' 
the rare faculty of impressing his will upon those 
with whom he was brought in contract. He had before him a 
very difficult task; for whilst the chiefs and large landowners had 
been rendered discontented by the pressure of the Thomasonian 
system, the people had—to use the language of their magistrate 
—“been ruined by over-assessment,” and were “half-starving.” 
The resident Nawab, though professing loyalty, was weak in 
character, whilst, to maintain British authority, Mr. Eesources 
Mayne had the very doubtful support of three com- available to 
panies of the 1st Regiment Native Infantry, the hlm ' 
headquarters of which were at Kanhpur. These Sipahis were 
commanded by Lieutenant Bennett. 

The general feeling that some great commotion was about to 
take place had been not less prevalent at Bandah Pre aon 
than at other places, and Mr. Mayne, careful and mMsm*™" 5 ” 
energetic, had taken such precautions as were in his jj" 1 jj^ e 
power to provide against any emergency. It was 
not, however, till the mutiny of the 10th of May at Mirath, and 
the immediate seizure of Dehli, gave the signal throughout 
India, that he recognised the precise quarter whence danger 
would come. Then, so far as his means allowed, he took a 
strong line to preserve order in his district. He strengthened 
his native police force at the outlying stations; posted trust¬ 
worthy men at the ferries across the Jamnah to keep out 
dangerous mischief-makers ; caused the roads to be patrolled by 
horsemen, and stationed strong posts guarding the approaches 
to the town of Bandah. The officers of the native force seconded 
him to the best of their power, and he induced, the Rajah of 
Ajaigarh,* in the neighbouring district of Bundelkhand, t o lend 


* Ajaigarh is a native state in Bunkelkliand, with an area of eight hundred 
and two square miles, bounded to the north by the Oharkhan Slate and tbo 
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liim aid. By these and similar means lie succeeded for a time? 
in staving oil the evil lie saw looming in a very near future. 
At last lie could stave it off no longer. Despite 'his precau¬ 
tionary measures, adventurers, gaol-birds, men Lent on. stirring 
up disorder, crowded into the district. Still Mayne did a‘1 
that was possible to do. Though the Sipahis were not trusted, 
they displayed at first no disloyal designs, and Mayne. forced, 
to act, adopted the bold and hazardous course of sending, under 
the charge of a detachment of them, much of the specie in the 
treasury to safer stations in the neighbourhood, whilst he con¬ 
fided the balance to. their comrades who remained behind. 
Aware that the first scramble would be for the money, he thus 
enlisted on his side for the moment the Sipahis against the 
scum of the population. It was a bold game, but Mayne played 
it boldly. 

In a previous page of this chapter, when describing ihe 
events at Fathpur, I have told how, on the early days of June, 
the residents at that station, led by Mr. Sherer, had. with the 
exception of Mr. Tucker, fled towards Bandah. On the morning 
of the 8th of June, Mayne was sitting in his kachahri, when 
information was brought him that a body of horse 
the r fngiUTes was approaching the bridge of boats which spanned 
Fath fir the J amna h at Chillalitara, twenty-two miles dis- 
a p " r ' tant. The news reached the native population at 
the same time, and the leaders of these, evidently impressed 
with the idea that the new arrivals must be their friends, rose 
in insurrection, and began to plunder. Mayne, however, never 
for a moment losing his head, employed the still faithful police 
to suppress the disorder, whilst he had the ladies removed into 
the Nawab’s palace. It soon transpired that the body of horse 
consisted of the fugitives from Fathpur. They arrived the 
same evening ; hut, unfortunately, the native officer who had 
been stationed at the bridge accompanied them. . His abandon¬ 
ment of bis post left the way of ingress still more open to the 
disaffected of surrounding districts. 

Still, Mayne and his coadjutors did all that could be done. 
The crisis The bia'wsi’b continued to profess loyalty, and 
arrives. accepted, apparently with enthusiasm, the charge of 

district of Bandah; to the south and east by the state of Pannali; to the 
west by the state of Chhatsrpur. The famous fortress, -which gives its name 
to the state, is picturesquely situated on a lofty hill. At the foot of this hill 
is the town of Naushahr, in which the Bajah resides. 
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the English ladies. Some of the English residents guarded 
the palace in which they were. Others patrolled the town. 
Their numbers, however, were comparatively few, and it 
became every day more and more evident that the situation 
could not last. At length it became intolerable. On the 14th, 
it was known that the regiments at Kanhpur had mutinied. 
The three companies of the 1st at once displayed symptoms of 
revolt, and their officer, Bennett, in consultation with Mayne 
and the Nawab—who, though he seemed for a time to waver, 
gave his adherence to the course proposed—resolved with the 
aid of the Nawab’s troops, to disarm them. The attempt was 
made, and failed. There was an evident understanding between 
the Nawab’s troops and the Sipahis, and the latter chased 
Bennett’s two subalterns, Eraser and Clark, -with jeers from the 
parade-ground. It became evident at the moment, that the 
Bandah crisis had arrived. But one course then was possible— 
to retire with the women and children to a place of 
less danger. The point selected was Mirzapur. T ^t Bandah 
Towards that place, then, that same evening, the 
party set out, Mr. H. B. Webster of the Civil Service, a very 
excellent officer, who subsequently rose to high positions, leading 
with a few volunteers to clear the way. They reached their 
destination without being molested 'en route. Scarcely, however, 
had they quitted Bandah, than the rebels set fire to the houses 
which had been occupied by the Europeans, and the disorder 
was complete. 

Of the large party which thus escaped it will suffice to refer 
the reader to that part of the last chapter which deals with 
Mirzapur. In that district Mr. Mayne displayed the same zeal, 
the same energy, the same power of influencing others, which 
had distinguished him at Bandah. Mr. Sherer’s movements 
have been dealt with under the head of “ Kanhpur,” in the 
present chapter. 

To return to Bandah. Of the district it wall suffice to state 
that nowhere were the signs of British supremacy 
so speedily obliterated. The decree-holders and bSup 
auction-purchasers of estates who, under the system 
inaugurated by the Government of the North-West Provinces, 
had ousted the old families, were deprived of the holdings they 
bad thus obtained, and these were restored to those, who, in the 
juster appreciation of the population, were the rightful owners. 
“ Never,” writes Mr. Mayne in his narrative, “was revolution 

VOL. VI. G 
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more rapid, never more complete.” Those who had no title to 
property took advantage of the suspension of lay/ to enrich 
themselves at the expense of those who possessed it. As for 
the Sipahis, they marched on the 19th to Kanhpur with the 
treasure and ammunition. 

Something must he said regarding the Hawaii. Ho was 
rather a weak, than a wicked or ill-disposed man; 
ofBiSdih* anc ^ though he had no great love for the English, 
he preferred them to anarchy and to the Sipahis. 
After the event of the 14th, he had many misunderstandings 
with these lattei\ But they left on the 19th. The Hawab 
found himself then face to face with anarchy. He did his best 
. to form a government which should preserve order. 
Painful posi- and attempted to open negotiations with Mayne for 
Sawiin that purpose. He did all he could likewise to save 
the lives, of the English fugitives from Haogaon,® 
and in a great measure succeeded. Mayne rejected his offers 
by not answering his letters. The Nawab managed, notwith¬ 
standing, to maintain a kind of doubtful authority until the 
approach of 'Whitelock’s force in April, 1858. How- he then 
suddenly collapsed has been told in the fifth volume of this 
history. The collapse of the Na.wab was followed by the return 
of Mayne, with a sufficient force at his disposal to 
The English ensure the re-establishment of order. Mayne found 
Bandai? y that the revolution had indeed been thorough. To 
use his oto language, “there was not a village 
marked on the map that had not, more or less, committed itself.” 
But Mayne was a merciful man. He desired no cruel reprisals. 
He therefore, following the lines indicated by tire Government 
of which he was the representative concerning the general 
uprising, selected only the most guilty men, the ringleaders, in 
fact, in each pargandh-, for the extreme penalty 
™iky e ' s vfiEe exacted by the law, punishing the less guilty by 
fine. This policy, carried out with the humanity 
compatible with the necessity of restoring order imposed upon 

* Vide Yob IH. pages 129-31. I take tills opportunity of correcting an error 
which has crept into the reference there made to Bandah. I have stated that 
the detachment at that place belonged to the 56tli Beghnent Native Infantry 
whereas it came, as stated in this chapter, from the 1st. Both regiments were 
at Kanhpur, and provided by turns detachments for duty at Bandah. The 
detachment of the 56th Native Infantry had been relieved by a detachment from 
the 1st Native Infantry immediately prior to the outbreak of the mutiny. 
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liim, and supported by a strong column of demonstration, 
speedily pacified the district. In June Kirwi was occupied 
without resistance. About the same time Sir Hugh Rose 
delivered the final blow to disorganisation by his victory at 
Kalpf. It had been necessary to burn a few villages, the 
inhabitants- of which had distinguished themselves by their 
violence, and to hang one or two head men. But flogging had 
done the rest, and in a comparatively short time, 
under the able direction of this excellent officer, the effect ° es ltS 
district, which had been “ revolutionised ” by the 
mutiny, was brought back to order and prosperity. Mr. Mayne’s 
services were much appreciated by his contemporaries. When 
he died a few years since, these erected to his 
memory at Allahabad, his last station, a handsome J f h ^“ em9ry 
monument testifying to their respect and ad- Mayne. 
miration. 

Hamirpur, the fifth district in the Allahabad division, has a,is 
area of 2289 square miles, and had, in 1857, a popu- Ham;r , r 
lation somewhat less than half a million. The 1 pur ' 
district is bounded to the north by the Jamnah; to the north¬ 
west, by the Bauni State and the Betwah; to the west by the 
Dhasan "river; to the south by the States Alfpura, Clihatrpur, 
and Charkhari; to the east by the Bandah district. It is 
traversed by the Vindhyan range. The chief towns are Bath, 
Mahoba, Maudha, and Hamirpur. The last name, the capital 
and chief station, is situated at the confluence of the Betwah 
and the Jamnah, on the right bank of the latter. It lies on the 
route from Bandah to Kanhpur; distant from the former, thirty- 
six miles; from the latter, thirty-nine ; from Kalpi, twenty- 
eight ; from Agra, a hundred and fifty-five; from Allahabad, a 
hundred and ten. The chief civil officer, the magistrate, was 
Mr. Thomas K. Lloyd, the joint magistrate, Mr. Donald, Grant. 
The troops were a detachment of the 53rd Regiment Native 
Infantry, the head-quarters of which were at Kanhpur. 

If we consider the geographical position of Hamirpur, nearly 
midway between revolted Kanhpur and revolted Mutin . nT , a 
Bandah, we shall be prepared to find that it did not simshtCTof 
resist the impulse which had affected those places. Hamtr™r at 
And so it was. The story is-a short one. After the rr " r ' 
usual alarms occurring almost daily subsequently to the 10th 
of May, the detachment of the 53rd Native Infantry broke into 
revolt the 14th of June, the day on which information was received 
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that the troops at Kankpur had mutinied. The ^Sipakis of the 
detachment were particularly bloody-minded. They shot down 
their officers, and then went to attack the representatives of the 
civil power. Against such an attack Messrs. Lloyd and Grant 
were practically defenceless. They managed, however, to quit 
the station, and to take refuge in the ravines of the Jamnah. 
It seemed just possible that the Sipakis engaged in plunder, 
might leave them there in peace. But, in that detachment 
were men who had vowed to shed the, white man’s blood 
wherever, and whenever, it might be possible. The Sipakis 
pursued the civilians into the ravines, gave them no respite, 
and finally shot them down. Their comrades, meanwhile, had 
made short work of the Europeans and Eurasians who had 
remained. The Sipahis then went to swell the 
raiiTtin pre ’ force besieging General Wheeler at Kanhpur. The 
tor S< atiM i remained in a state of anarchy until Sir 

cry a ap. jj 0S6 > g victory a -f. x a ip£ enabled the civil 

authorities to pursue a course similar to that followed by Mr. 
Mayne in the adjoining district of Bandah. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IGKA AND BOHILKHAND DIVISIONS. 

The Agra division adjoining that of Allahabad, comprised, in 
1857, the districts of Agra, the seat of the administration of 
the'North-Western Provinces, Mathura, Earrukhabad, Mainpuri, 
and Hawaii. 

I propose to leave the district of Agra, though the first in the 
order above given, until I shall Lave told the stories 
of the other stations. The third, fourth, and fifth 
volumes' have recorded so much affecting the fortunes 
of the station of Agra, that the subject could not be formally 
re-entered upon without going over ground that has been 
traversed. What remains to be told will be related incidental^ 
in the record I propose to give of the other stations of the 
division. Should any material fact be omitted, it will be 
supplied later. 

I shall begin then with Mathura. The district of Mathura, 
covers an area of 1453 square miles. Its population 
(671,690 in 1881), exceeded half a million in 1857. Matlluia - 
Its chief towns are Mathura and Brindaban, Shergarh, and 
Makaban, the latter famous as the birthplace of Krishna. The 
exploits of that mythological hero have made the district, and 
especially the towns of Mathura, Govardhan and Gokul, very 
dear to the Hindus. In 1857, the magistrate and collector was 
Mr. Mark Thornhill. 

Of all the books written regarding the mutiny not one is 
more interesting than that in which Mr. Thornhill T]lorn hii 
records his personal adventures and experiences as a r ' orn u ' 
magistrate in 1857-8.* Mr. Thornhill was specially qualified, 
by his character, his courage, and his lofty sense of duty, to 

* “ The Personal Adventures and Experiences of a Magistrate during the 
Rise, Progress, and Suppression of the Indian Mutiny,” by Mark Thornhill, 
Bengal Civil Service, retired. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1884. 
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take a leading part in the events of that memorable period. I 
regret that space will not permit me to do more than give an 
epitome of that part of his narrative which affects Mathura, but 
I trust that a perusal of that epitome will induce the reader to 
turn to the book itself. 

. Mathura, lies thirty-four miles from Agra, on the high road 
between that city and Deh.ll. It would seem that at 
i35(!-?! ntel ° r Mathura, as at most other stations in the North-West, 
the year 1857 dawned precisely as preceding years 
had dawned. There was nothing in the atmosphere to warn 
that influences hostile to the sway of the British were being 
nurtured. Mr. Thornhill was at the time engaged in visiting 
the district. Such visits are made annually by the officers of 
the Civil Service for the purpose of acquainting themselves 
with the wants of the people, and remedying, so far as they 
can, any inequalities in the treatment of individuals and classes. 
The tour of 1856-7 had brought no new light to Mr. Thornhill. 
He returned to Mathura towards the end of January without 
having noticed any symptom presaging discontent. In fact, 
and it is a very curious circumstance worthy to be noted, at 
that period no such feeling existed. It is evident that up to 
the end of January 1857, no attempt had been made by the 
instigators of the revolt to disturb the minds of the inhabitants 
of the Mathura district. But towards the end of January such 
an attempt was made. 

Mr. Thornhill records that at the end of January 1857, just 
ti Ch St's a ^ er re t t ' !ri1 from his tour, he entered his office 

ie ap, ,is. one anc | f ounc t there, on the table, foru- dirty- 

little cakes of the coarsest flour, about the size and thickness of a 
biscuit-. “ A man,” he continues, “ had come to a village and 
given a cake to the watchman, with injunctions to bake four like 
it, to distribute them to the watchmen of adjacent villages, and 
to desire them to do the same. The watchman obeyed, but at 
the same time informed the police.” The bringing in to the 
magistrate of the four cakes followed. The next day similar 
reports came from other parts of the district. Then followed a 
Statement in the newspaper that a similar course was being 
pursued all over TJpper India. These cakes were the famous 
Chapatis. That they were signals to those in the secret to hold 
themselves ready for some great explosion can scarcely be 
doubled. Mr. Thornhill pertinently remarks: “after being a 
nine days’ wonder the matter ceased to be talked about, and 
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was presently for the time forgotten, except by those few who 
remembered that a similar distribution of calces had been made in 
Madras toiodrds the end of the last century, and had been followed 
by the mutiny of Vellur,” * 

Mr. Thornhill proceeded a little later to Agra for change of 
air. He was there when a telegram from Mlrath, 

'received the 12th of May, announced the rising of Mwfof the 
the 10th at that station. The telegram was 
addressed to a lady at Agra from her niece at ,lat ‘ 
Mirath. After its despatch the telegraph wire ceased working. 
The contents of the telegram were naturally discussed. Some 
doubted, some thought it exaggerated. But that evening Mr-. 
Thornhill read in the manner of his brother, who was Secretary 
to Government and who had been absent all day at Government 
House, that a great crisis was at hand. He threw up therefore 
his remaining leave, and started that night for Mathura. 

The first letter he opened on his return was far from re¬ 
assuring. It was from an engineer of the railway Thornh ; 11 
then in course of construction, marked “urgent,” decides to 
and informing the recipient that a party of mutineers “aiesand 
had attacked and burned his house, and that he had children to 
heard that the main body was advancing towards Agra ' 
Mathura. Mr. Thornhill at once summoned to his house the 
other English residents, and they decided to send off the ladies 
and children to Agra. The remaining part of the night was 
passed in receiving the members of the European families as 
they came in, and in waiting till the palanquin bearers should 
arrive from the city. The rest of the story is so graphic, so 
realistic, and gives so accurate a picture of the trials our 
countrymen had to bear in that terrible year, that I shall tell it 
in the writer’s own words. 

“ It was near daybreak before the party started. I sent with 
them an escort of horsemen, and, as a further pro- ■ HereMivesa 
tection, all the Englishmen whose duties did not visitor from 
compel them to remain in the station. In the course “isWot™ 111 
of the day I got intelligence from the north of the 
district that no mutineers had as yet entered it, but from the 


* The italics are mine. If the reader will refer to page 179 of the first 
volume he will see that even experienced officers of that time laughed to scorn 
the portents and mysterious hints by which the mutiny of Vellur had been 
presaged. 
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direction of Dehli could Re heard the sound of heavy cannonad¬ 
ing. About midnight I was awoke by the arrival of a messenger 
from Agra; ho brought a letter from Mr. Colvin, who was then 
the Lieutenant-Governor. I went to my room to write an. 
answer. As I was writing I heard through the open doors the 
tramp of horses; in a minute or two a servant entered and 
announced that an English gentleman had arrived and was 
dismounting at the entrance. Almost immediately after the 
gentleman entered, he was quite a young man, he was armed with, 
sword and revolver, and wore twisted round his head a large 
native turban—he looked very tired and exhausted. lie 
informed me that he was the assistant to the magistrate of 
Gurgaon,* the district that lay between mine and Dehlf. The. 
mutineers, he added, had entered the district, and the country 
had risen in insurrection, and he was on his way to Agra to 
convey the information to the Government; his horse had 
knocked up, and he had ridden to my house to request the loan 
of another, as also one for his servant. 

“ I sent for horses, and also for refreshment for my guest,. 
While it was getting ready, he informed me of the particulars 
of the mutiny of the regiment at Mtrath, and of the events that 
had followed their arrival at Dehlf; how the native troops at 
Dehli had joined them, how they had marched down to the 
palace, placed the king on the throne and massacred all the 
English and Christians they could lay hands on. While 
narrating the story he had been much agitated. When I 
inquired the names of the victims he broke down altogether, 
for among them was his only sister, a young girl of eighteen, 
who had but a few months previously arrived in India. 

“ When he had eaten and drank, I persuaded him to lie clown 
and rest, for I thought him too tired to proceed, and I sent on 
bis letters by a horseman of my own to Agra, A little after 
dawn he left me, and soon after came the magistrate of Gurgaon 
and his clerk, and succeeding them at short intervals came all 
the English and Christians residing along the road to Dehli. 
Some were accompanied by their wives, their sisters, and their 
children—these I sent on under escort to Agra—the remainder, 
some five-and-thirty sat clown with me to breakfast. When, 
breakfast was over I left my guests and went to my own room, 
where my office people were assembled. 

* Gurgaon is a district in the Dehli division to the immediate north of the 
Mathur& district. It will be described more fully hereafter.—G. B. M. 
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“ I had hitherto kept silence about the mutiny, so far at least 
as was possible, partly from fear of exciting alarm., 
partly lest if the news should prove false I might The native- 
appear ridiculous. There was now no longer any the h mutiny 0at; 
object in concealment. I told them what I had 
heard, they expressed great astonishment, but ere long I per¬ 
ceived from the remarks they let fall that they had heard it all 
before, and, indeed, as regarded what occurred at Dehli that 
they were much better informed than I was. All regular work 
was suspended, when a few papers had been signed and some 
orders issued, there remained nothing more to do. However, to- 
while away the time, I continued to chat with them about the 
events at Dehli. They soon got so interested in the subject as 
partly to forget my presence. Their talk was all about the 
ceremonial of the palace, and how it would be revived. They 
speculated as to who would be the Grand Chamberlain, which 
of the chiefs of Rajputana would guard the different gates, and 
who were the fifty-two Rajahs who would assemble to place the- 
Emperor on his throne. 

“ As I listened I realised, as I had never done before, the 
deep impression that the splendour of the ancient court had 
made on the popular imagination, how dear to them were its 
traditions, and how faithfully, all unknown to us, they had 
preserved them. There was something weird in the Mughul 
■empire thus starting into a sort of phantom-life after the 
slumber of a hundred years. 

“ The rest of the day passed wearily away, the rooms were- 
darkened to exclude the glare; there was nothing 
to do, my guests got tired of chatting, one by one arm B arrmi5 r 
they lapsed into silence or fell asleep; the water 
splashed on the frames of scented grass, the punkahs swung 
monotonously to and fro. At length the light softened, and began 
to stream in nearly level through the chinks with the Venetian 
blinds ; then the servants threw open the doors, we dined, and 
strolled out into the garden. A messenger presently galloped 
in to inform me that Captain Nixon was approaching with the 
Bhartpur army. About dusk the army arrived; Captain 
Nixon br ought with him several officers, whoso presence still 
further swelled our party. But in India guests are easily 
accommodated—the heat made it pleasant to sleep out of doors. 
I had beds arranged in the verandah and on a terrace beyond 
soon after nine all the party were slumbering on them, all but 
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myself and a few others, who preferred to sit up later, and 
watch the moonlight.” 

The arrival of (Japtain Nixon and the Bhartpur army some¬ 
what changed the position. Captain Nixon was the chief 
-assistant to the English administrator of tire native state of 
Bhartpur, and he, on hearing of the action of Sipahis with 
respect to Dehli, had proposed to the Government to employ 
the Bhartpiir troops to coerce them. Iiis offer had been accepted, 
■and lie had been entrusted with its execution: that is, he 
had been authorised to march on Dehli, via Mathura. By 
.some mistake this order had not been communicated to Mr. 
Thornhill. To him, therefore, Captain Nixon’s arrival was a 
surprise. 

However, there Captain Nixon was, for the moment master 
Ca tam °f situation. He at once proceeded to develop 
Nixon’s his plans. As the information he received led him 
plans. to Thieve that the mutineers were marching on 

Mathura, he resolved to suspend his movement on Dehli. and 
to give them a warm reception on their arrival at the former 
place. Accordingly, at his suggestion, Mr. Thornhill erected 
barricades at the principal entrances into the city, which, in 
other respects was very defensible, enlisted men as guards, and 
adopted measures to enable the inhabitants to co-operate with 
the soldiers. 

Mr. Thornhill had then in the treasury over half a million 
Thornhill B ^ ver ru P ees > an d about ten thousand pounds 

proposes to worth of other coins. These were under the charge 
public 10 a °f Sipahis. At an earlier period, doubt- 

moneys into ful of the fidelity of the guard, Mr. Thornhill had 
Agra ' asked, from Agra, permission to send the money into 

the fortress, and had packed it and had supplied carriage so 
as to be ready to move at a moment’s notice. The day after 
Captain Nixon’s arrival, two brothers, the Seths, the wealthiest 
Hindu bankers in Mathura, called upon Mr. Thornhill, and as¬ 
sured him that the Sipalii guard was bent on canwing off the 
treasure at the first opportunity ; that Captain Nixon’s oppor¬ 
tune arrival had prevented the movement the previous daypbut 
that it was settled. Thornhill thereupon wrote again to Agra 
for the required permission, sending off his messenger on horse¬ 
back. During the day information arrived that the rebel 
Sipahis had halted at Dehli, resolved to fortify that capital. 
Upon this, Captain Nixon announced his intention of continu- 
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ing his march in that direction the following morning. He 
issued orders accordingly. 

After many delays, the cause of which are graphically told 
by Mr. Thornhill, the Bhartpiir army set out on 
its march to Delili, Thornhill accompanying it as 
far as the little town of Kosi, the limit of his district, f or Debit, 
twenty-nine miles north-west of Mathura. He had 
found the district in a state of anarchy. With the spreading 
of .the news that the King of Dehli was seated on the throne, 
the villagers imagined that the dominion of the British had 
ceased, and acted accordingly. To add to his embarrassment, 
Thornhill received a despatch from Agra informing him that 
his apprehensions as to the behaviour of the Sipahi guard were 
not shared by the Lieutenant-Governor, and that the treasure 
must remain at Mathura. Thornhill was not convinced by 
this display of foolish and untimely confidence, and he felt satis¬ 
fied that when the new guard, then expected, should arrive to 
relieve the old guard, the explosion, which he saw looming in 
the future, would take place. However, he set his face towards 
Mathura, and had put up for the day at the small town of 
Ohata, when he heard the clatter of horses, and was told by 
his servant that some Englishmen had arrived. 

These proved to be his assistant, a son of the ® “i® tUe 
Lieirtenant-Governor, a second assistant, Mr. Dash- the sinShi 
wood : Mr. Joyce, his head clerk, and an officer, bare- jiaYburl 
headed, and with his hand swathed in a bandage, 
who vas introduced to him as Lieutenant Gibbon. Prom 
these gentlemen he learned that the new guard had reached 
Mathura that morning, the instructions being that the old guard, 
on being relieved, was to return to Agra with" the treasure. 
The preliminaries were gone through; the treasure counted 
and placed on the .carts; the guard was about to start, when, 
as the relieved British officer turned to say good-bye to his 
friends, a shot was fired. This was followed by a rush of the 
Sipahis into the office, and their opening a musketry fire upon 
the Englishmen. These, unharmed and unprepared, jumped 
through the window, and ran for their lives, followed by the 
Sipahis. In the garden, situated on the very banks of the 
1 Jamnab, the Englishmen halted. There were six of them: 
Gibbon, who had received a'bayonet wound in the hand, the 
two civilians, Colvin and Dash wood ; Joyce, the head clerk, and 
two assistant clerks named Haskman. After a moment’s 
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colloquy, they descended to the river, and ran along its bank 
towards tlie city, roused with some difficulty the head of the 
police, a native; found him apathetic and indifferent, hut per¬ 
suaded him to supply them with horses, and on these had 
ridden to Cbata. In their flight to the police-station, they had 
lost touch with the brothers Hashman. They knew nothing, 
moreover, as to what had become of Burl ton. What followed 
must be told in Mr. Thornhill’s own words : 

“ It took me some time,” he writes, “ to hear their story, for 
I had many questions to ask before I quite under- 
Sends infor- stood it. I immediately sent off a horseman to 
Agra™ t0 Agra to inform the Government, desiring him to 
proceed by a circuitous route to avoid the mutineers. 
This done, I ordered my carriage and riding horses to be in 
readiness should we require them to convey us to the Bhartpur 
army. I sent scouts along the road to ascertain if the Sipahis 
were approaching, and I despatched a message to warn 
Captain Si ixon. 

“ While these arrangements were being made, my visitors 
had had their tea and fallen asleep, all but Mr. 
join the tS t0 Gibbon, whose wound had become very painful. It 
Bhartpfir -was now p as t midnight; on account of the heat, 

army ' Mr. Gibbon and I left the bungalow and sat by the 

side of the road, which ran just in front; the others in a 
little while awoke and joined us. Before we had sat long, I 
had an impression that there were people near us, and as my 
eyes got accustomed to the darkness, I perceived, not alto¬ 
gether to my satisfaction, that all the men of the village had 
flocked clown and were standing before and around us; but so 
perfectly still and silent were they, that neither by whisper 
nor movement had I been aware of their presence. The sight 
of this crowd made me conjecture that the news of the mutiny 
of the guard had got abroad, and also made me a little anxious 
as to what tlie effect of the news on the country would be. 

“When the villagers saw that I perceived them, their head- 
ofes men came forward, made some respectful salutations 
Bionsof l ° es " ail( l informed me that they bad assembled to ex- 
Trofusion press their loyalty to the Government; they added, 

1 ' that if J would allow them, they would give proof ■ 

of their attachment to our rule, by defending the caravansarai 
should the mutineer Sipahis advance to attack it. Their pro¬ 
fessions of loyalty were so vehement, and apparently so genuine* 
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that for all my experience, I was induced to put credit in them. 
I committed the caravansarai to their care. It just then con¬ 
tained the Government record and treasure of that division of 
the district, and also horses and other property of my own.” 

Just at this time the chief of Thornhill’s horsemen informed 
him that the mutineers were advancing in his The 
direction, and that at the moment, they were but ecnsis ' 
five miles distant from it. Eecognising that “ there was time 
to escape, none to delay,” Thornhill pressed upon his com¬ 
panions to start at once. Despite the warnings of the chief 
horsemen, Thornhill thought himself in honour hound to make 
for Nixon’s camp. He set out for it accordingly; met on the 
way the revenue officers of the town of Kosi, -who warned Mm 
that the Bhartpur troops were not to be trusted; at length 
reached the camp. There he exchanged confidences with 
Nixon as to the fidelity of the Bhartpur men, 

Nixon being rather trustful, Thornhill doubtful. TheBtmrtpfa 
"Whilst they were at breakfast, news came that the mutinies, 
mutinous Sipahis were within a mile of them. 

There followed, almost immediately, the mutiny of the Bhart¬ 
pur troops. 

The situation was serious. The European officers and the 
native escort numbered only seventy-five persons. Of these, 
one-half were natives. Tire mutinous troops amounted to five 
thousand, including a formidable cavalry and much artillery. 
The one chance of escape was to retreat before the natives 
should proceed to extremities.. But Nixon, hoping he might 
yet prevail with the Bhartpur chiefs to be true, went to make 
to them a personal appeal. The rest of the party remained, 
their horses saddled and their carriages put to, ready for a 
move at a moment’s notice. Nixon was a long time absent. 
The Englishmen, impatient, mounted their horses, and collected 
together on the plain. A quarter of an hour later, Nixon 
returned, having failed. As he told his story, the Alwar 
cavalry were mounting their horses, and the artillery were 
pointing their guns. Then came a message to sav, that unless 
the English moved off at once, the guns would open fire. They 
consequently moved a short distance, uncertain which 
direction to take. The leaders of the majority, Mr. Divided 
Harvey and Captain Nixon, decided at length to th”'icniriisb. 
make for the army before Dehli. Thornhill, with 
greater foresight, thought the decision unwise, and urged' that 
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they should return with him to Mathura. But. they would not. 
So whilst they set out on their uncertain errand, Thornhill 
and his chief clerk, Joyce, turned their horses, -and, followed 
by their escort, twenty-three in number, cantered south. After 
they had progressed a mile or so, Thornhill, happening to turn 
t <ruiiin ^ eaf ^> no ti cc cl a party of horsemen, apparently 

•mmj Joyce set following them. But almost immediately afterwards, 
otHoi- the pursuers took another direction. The party then 
Era ' rode on till the tracks became so confused that the 

guides wore at fault. Some ominous words uttered by one of 
the escort, left the impression on Thornhill's mind that it 
would be wise to avoid certain towns and villages. Accord¬ 
ingly they kept as much as possible to the bye-lanes, avoiding 
inhabited places, which they noticed to be full of armed men. 
After' riding many hours, they were approaching- a large 
village, when Joyce’s horse stumbled and fell. In the fall, the 
saddle-girth was broken. Joyce himself was hurt, hut he would 
have remounted at once but for the necessity to mend the 
girth. The delay brought around them many armed men, rude 
and threatening in their maimer. At length Joj'oe remounted, 
and the party rode off, entered and rode through a wood, on 
the further side of which they halted by the straw hut of a. 
Brahman. The holy man gave them a refreshing drink of 
water. On leaving him they held a track which took them 
past several villages. As they rode by two of these, the mobs 
there collected, shouted and brandished their weapons. At the 
third village, the mob ran after them ; at the fourth, they fired. 
The firing was responded to from another village, and in a few 
minutes the whole country resounded with the noise of fire¬ 
arms. At this, the escort showed unhealthy symptoms. 
Their manner became less respectful, and, what was more 
serious, they began to desert us.” 

Still the party pushed on, occasionally losing their way. 

The evening had fallen when they reached the 
They reach Y j]p a g e 0 f Sahar.* It had been the intention of the 
party to strike from this place to the east, and get 
into the high road. But the information they received showed 
them that the high road was being patrolled by a party of 
cavalry looking out for Thornhill. They continued their jour¬ 
ney then along the bye-lanes, meeting some inevitable accidents, 


Saliar is fifteen miles to the north-west of MathurA 
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and disturbed all the way by the increasing sound of firing. 
At length, about nine, o’clock, they reached the town 
of Baal, through which the road ran, and which, ™ d aa ' 
therefore, they were bound to traverse. Here their greater 
difficulties began. 

The road, I have said, ran through the town, and the night 
was too dark to allow them to attempt to escape round by the 
fields. Accordingly, Thornhill proposed that he. 
and Joyce should disguise themselves, and winding ^ejoumeje 
turbans round their heads, and girdles round their 
waists, should walk through the town, the centre figures of a- 
group formed by the mounted troopers. Unfortunately, it was 
the time of the celebration of the Hindu festival of the Daserah,. 
and the village was in consequence full of people, and the 
shops were lighted. The column, however, started in the order 
noted, and encountered no difficulty till, making a turn into 
the principal street, the glow of light attracted to it the atten¬ 
tion of the people. But the column, though sharply questioned 
passed safely through, and reached the open country un¬ 
molested. The members of it then halted in a grove for water, 
and here they were delayed some time in consequence of the 
breaking away of two horses of the escort. However, the 
horses were caught and re-saddled., and Thornhill and his party 
resumed their journey. Travelling all night they reached, 
still in darkness, the gardens that border the city of Mathura 
to the west. After some more adventures, Thornhill halted, 
and sent two horsemen to report as to the state in which, his 
house had been left by the rebels. After a time they returned 
to report that it had been completely wrecked and plundered. 
Uncertain whither to direct his steps, Thornhill suddenly recol¬ 
lected that one of the Bhartpur regiments was still in Mathura. 
Making sure that the men composing that regiment were 
imbued with the same sentiments as those who had mutinied, 
Thornhill felt that it would be better to continue his journey 
to Agra, as Mathura was lost for the time. He and Joyce 
proceeded then, still with the escort, to a village on the Agra, 
road, called Aurangabad. Here they rested, and ate, and drank: 
disguising themselves, resumed their journey, and , 

after many narrow escapes, reached Agra,* the first ' eac Agra ' 

* For fuller details the reader is referred to Mr. Thornhill’s excellent book, 
“ The Personal Adventures and Experiences of a Magistrate in the Indian 
Mutiny.” 
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bearer of tlio news of the mutiny of the Bhartpur soldiers. 
He and Joyce had ridden a hundred miles, and had been in the 
saddle nearly continuously for eight-and-twenty hours, without 
food or sleep for two nights and nearly three days. 

At Agra, Mr. Thornhill twice saw the Lieutenant-Governor, 
but Mr. Colvin’s mind was too unhinged by the 
Waning of, suddenness of the general calamity, to listen atten- 
mind.° vms tively to his story. On the second occasion, Thorn¬ 
hill went to inform him that he had received infor¬ 
mation that the mutinous troops had left Mathura, and that 
he proposed to return thither if he could. procure European 
troops to go with him. Mr. Colvin told him. he could spare 
neither troops nor guns, hut that he might enlist what volun¬ 
teers he could from amongst the clerks. With much trouble, 
Thornhill collected eight volunteers, and with these he set out 
for the town of Earah. Here he remained some hours till a 
carriage sent by the Seths, the great Hindu mer- 
TbornMU charits of Mathura, should arrive. Beflecting, then, 
Mathurl° that the eight volunteers would be too few to fight, 
and would prove an encumbrance if flight should 
be necessary, Thornhill sent them back to Agra, and went on his 
journey accompanied by his chief clerk, Joyce. 

All the European houses at Mathura having- been sacked, 
Thornhill and Joyce put up with the Seths. The 
the s^tksT^ m ode of living of the Hindus differs so widely from 
the mode prevalent among Europeans,® that the two 
guests -were not very comfortable. However, they made . the 
best of it, and they had the gratification of meeting again the 
brothers Hashman, the separation from whom at the time of 


* “ Our hosts were the richest men in India; they maintained an army of 
servants, they possessed whole chests of gold and jewels, and they resided in 
a house which, for size and architectural beauty, would compare with the 
palaces of the nobles of Europe. But, on ordering our dinner, I found they 
were destitute of what to us are the most ordinary conveniences. They had 
neither plates nor dishes, nor, beyond a few tea-cups, did their house contain 
glass or china of any description. The supply of food was equally limited in 
variety. We had to make our meal on rice and coarse cakes of unleavened 
flour, and they were so saturated with oil and some perfume that it was with 
difficulty I could swallow a few mouthfuls. They could supply us with no 
drink hut water, and milk that had been simmered over n fire, and which had 
in the process acquired au overpowering flavour of smoke. They procured us 
some tea, very bad, and an immense teapot of solid silver, but the establish¬ 
ment did not contain a kettle, and we had to make tea in water brought up in. 
brass bowls.”—Thornhill’s Personal Adventures and Experiences. 
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the flight from Mathura has been recorded in a previous page, 
and of paying the last rights to Burlton who had met his 
death on the same occasion. 

Whilst the Seths were loyal to the core, many of the other 
large merchants were only “ watchers of the at.mo- striTes t0 
sphere,” and the vast masses of the people regarded m ST,tain° 
the return of Thornhill with anything hut favour. 

However, he. represented there the British Govern¬ 
ment, and like the true man that he was, he resolved to do 
his duty. The first care that occupied his attention was the 
defence of the city. To arrange for this he summoned a great 
meeting of the wealthy inhabitants of the city. It was well 
attended, and every man was profuse in his expressions of 
loyalty. “ I learnt afterwards,” writes Thornhill, “-that, in 
the course of the night, private assemblies were held to consider 
if their promises should be carried out. It was decided that 
they should be, at least for the present. This decision, however, 
was not unanimous, and letters were at the same time des¬ 
patched to the King of Dehli, informing him of the unpro¬ 
tected state of the city, and requesting he would send troops, 
and take possession of it.” At the moment Thornhill did not 
know this. Believing the promises made to him were sincere, 
he proceeded with untiring energy to disarm the mob, and to 
re-establish his authority. He then endeavoured to-provide for 
the defence of the place. His great difficulty was to indue® 
the Hindus to combine for a common purpose, a difficulty which 
brought home to him the reason why the Muhammadans, few in 
number, but united in purpose, had found it so easy to conquer 
India. Suddenly he ascertained that the Bhartpur regiment, 
which he thought had left with the rest of the Bhartpur force, 
was in the city. Inspecting it, he found it composed of “ timid 
villagers,” possessing the one great virtue of military obedience. 
He had some difficulty in persuading these men to accept him 
as their leader, but when they had done so, he found them 
excellent instruments for his purpose. Thanks to the use he 
made of them, the city was removed from immediate danger, 
and life in it resumed the course it had temporarily abandoned 
when the Sipahi guard mutinied. 

For a time there ruled quiet in Mathura itself.- There was, 
indeed, occasionally a passing excitement, once when 
some Sipahis entered the city, and twice subse- yi'emvncnt 
qucnt-ly when the guards posted over the Seths’ 
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house attempted to murder the two Englishmen. Outside 
its walls matters were not so quiescent. Across the river 
several villages coalesced under one Debe Singh, who pro¬ 
claimed himself Bajah, and expressed his intention of ex¬ 
pelling the two -Englishmen from Mathura. Just at this time, 
the arrival of a small force of the Kota contingent under 
Captain Dennys, allowed Thornhill to think of taking the 
offensive. For this purpose he caused a bridge of boats to be 
laid across the river. But before he could use it. the Kota 
contingent was recalled to Agra. The pseudo-rajah then began 
to threaten in his turn. Upon this Thornhill, encouraged by 
the sudden return of the contingent, resolved to make a dash 
at Debe Singh. He crossed the river, attacked the principal 
village, and took many prisoners, among them the pseudo¬ 
rajah himself. 

Thornhill remained some days at the scene of his victory, 
when he marched eastwards, and, .under orders from 
afraoeumier the Government, halted on the confines of the 
Senn'e Mathura district, at a distance of sixteen miles from 
ennye. Agra. He was still on this spot when, one morning, 
Captain Dennys received instructions to intercept a body of 
mutineers. An hour later the troops were on their inarch, 
horse, foot, and artillery. So far as intercepting mutineers was 
concerned, the expedition was a failure, and a few days later 
the contingent was ordered to Agra, just then threatened by 
mutineers from Nirnach. Thornhill accompanied the small 
force in its march to Agra, taking with him some revenue that 
he had collected. The next day, he returned with one of his 
assistants, Clifford, to his position on the borders of the Mathura 
district. There he busied himself with raising and training 
levies to be prepared for the storm which he did not doubt 
would soon burst over his head. 

Soon, however, sooner even than he had expected, the toils 
began to close around him. Ten or twelve miles 
So^aiound ^ rom was encamped a detachment of the Gwaliar 
hi m . contingent. That contingent had already mutinied, 

and it did not seem at all improbable that the de¬ 
tachment would follow the example set them. They did so, in, 
fact, a few days later, differing, however, from many of their 
comrades, in that they insisted upon seeing their officers in 
safety as far as Agra. The senior officer, Captain Alexander, 
urged Thornhill and Clifford to accompany him, but Thornhill 
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laacl but recently sent two of bis assistants—Dashwood and 
Colvin—to Mathura. He, therefore, declined the 
tempting offer, and at midnight started, accom- Chivalry 
panied by Clifford, on the chivalrous errand of hm; hom " 
rescuing his subordinates. 

They reached in safety the bungalow which had been 
prepared for Dashwood and Colvin, and found them. 

The next day Thornhill recognised the greatness Mathura, 
of their common peril. He learned, in fact, that 
the Europeans at Agra had been compelled to take refuge in 
the fort, and that Mathura would probably be occupied within, 
a few hours. Flight was the only resource. Even the Seths 
came to counsel it. But whither? The debate amongst the 
Englishmen was long. Thornhill was for trusting to the road; 
the others were unanimous in favour of the river. Just then, 
the native officials, who had heard from the servants of the 
intended departure, came into the room to ask if it were true. 
“ I told them,” writes Thornhill, “ our intentions, and then I 
asked them to answer me faithfully whether they thought that 
in going by land I was doing wisely. Among my attendants 
was an old man; be bad served the Government from his ■ 
boyhood. As I spoke he stooped down, clasped my knees, and 
raising his face, he implored me not to set foot in the boat. 
“On your horse,” he said, “you can ride to the right or to the 
left, hut once in the boat you can go only where the stream 
may carry you.” Two hours later, after leave-takings from the 
Seths and other events full of the most interesting details, Thorn¬ 
hill and Joyce, the two old companions, set out on 
horseback, leaving the others to make their way, Divided 
as they had selected, in the boat. The two horsemen tta English, 
had a small escort, amongst whom was a landowner 
and his son, to whom Thornhill had then recently rendered 
some kindness. 

They rode through the streets silently, and effected an 
egress from the gates by representing, through the 
advanced men of the escort, that they were Govern- MwnSyce 
ment horsemen going to patrol the road. They for 
traversed safely the village of Aurangabad, and sra ‘ 
after progressing somewhat _ further were joined- by another 
party of native horsemen sent by the Seths from Mathura. 
This increased the escort to forty. A little further they came 
upon two men mounted on a camel, who had been sent by the 
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Seths to collect news, and who were returning to Mathura.. 
From these Thornhill learnt that the rebel army was marching 
on Agra; that the road as far as that place was' quite quiet; 
but that the enemy’s pickets were stationed along the road, 
and that a detachment of 120 horsemen occupied the town of 
Farah just ahead of them. 

This information was alarming, and the men of the escort 
counselled a return to Mathura. Thornhill and his 
of tho nt3 companion, however, resolved to proceed. By taking 

journey. a circuitous route they managed to escape the danger 

at Farah; but when they halted some distance beyond 
it, they found that of the forty men of their escort but eight 
remained. The rest had deserted. Among those absent were 
the landowner and his son, previously referred to, who had with 
them two out of the four guns. Undismayed, however, they 
advanced at a walk, when, after they had, with difficulty, 
cleared a ravine, they were joined by the landowner and his 
son and four of the missing men. They still proceeded slowly 
on account of the badness of the road, when, on reaching the 
high road, the clouds broke, and a deep, dull, lurid glare some 
distance beyond them gave evidence that Agra was in flumes. 

They still pressed on, however; traversed safely a village 
which was to be feared; and, wet to the skin, for it 
They meet had rained during nearly the whole night, moved 
KT on as quietly as they could, when they were alarmed 
by a clanking sound which they recognised as pro¬ 
ceeding from chains. A few minutes later the sight of “ a row 
of dark figures, proceeding in single file, one behind the other,” 
and clanking a chain with every movement, brought to them 
the conviction that the gaol-birds of the Agra gaol had broken 
loose. 

The men glided by apparently not caring to notice the 
strangers. A little later, another danger seemed to present 
itself. Joyce, who was riding beside Thornhill, suddenly called 
upon him to be on his guard. A fresh long file of gaol-birds, 
encumbered with their chains, passed them “ so close that,” 
writes Thornhill, “ I could have touched them.” As they pushed 
on they encountered many similar groups, all passing without 
attempting to molest. At last came the crisis. 'A liitle beyond 
a village which they had passed the fugitives came upon a hut, 
outside of which were tethered horses, one of them saddled with 
an English saddle. The hut was full of men. Thornhill had 
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but just taken in tho scene when the chief of his horsemen, 
Dilawar Khan by name, called out : “ Gallop for 
your lives;. for your lives gallop your horses! ” imminent 
whilst, in reply to the inquiries proceeding from the p“ty 6 . r ° f the 
hut, he called out that they were horsemen of the 
Emperor, proceeding to Agra on urgent business. As the 
Englishmen fled they were conscious of pursuit. After galloping 
half a mile Thornhill’s horse began to tire, and he proposed to 
Dilawar Khan to pull up and walk. But Dilawar only answered : 
“ Use the whip ; use the whip; push on for your life ! ” At tlie 
end of another half mile, however, the horse was so blown that 
Thornhill had to pull up and walk. When they counted heads 
they found that the party now consisted only of Thornhill, 
Joyce, Dilawar Khan, two guides, and a lad. Many other 
dangers were encountered. They were all met, as danger to be 
successfully encountered must be met, with boldness and presence 
of mind, Soon they heard from a Fakir of the disastrous defeat 
sustained by Brigadier Polwhele at Agra. They 
pushed on notwithstanding, and reached the village 
ofSikandrah. Agra was still four miles distant, and 
they had been told that the victorious rebels were besieging 
Agra. Over the country between them and the fortress 
“hovered the glow as of an expiring bonfire.” They passed 
several smouldering bungalows, the wall of the gaol, several 
groups of men, and finally the dangerous Kotwall, ruled over 
by a Kotwal in the interest of the King of Dehli. They 
were now comparatively safe, unless indeed they should have 
been suspected and pursued. At length they reached the fort, 
and after some preliminaries, which might have been dispensed 
with, Thornhill and Joyce were admitted. But the 
garrison refused to admit Dilawar Khan and the aft received 
guides. The two Englishmen were safe, but, Mr. witiiintne 
Thornhill writes, nothing had saved them but “ the 
darkness of the night, the torrents of rain, and the fidelity 
of Dilawar Khan.” I would add that there was something 
else which he was too modest to mention. There was the 
brave spirit, the resolute heart, the determination at all hazards 
to go forward.* 


* The reader is again referred for fuller details to Mr. Thornhill’s most 
interesting book. It would seem that he and his companions had ridden 
through Ike rebel army; that if, on reaching Sikaudrah, they had followed 
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Mr. Thornhill remained in the fort until the fall of Dehli 
and the subsequent defeat of the rebels before 
&iurY° r Agra by Cotton and Greathead (October 10, 1857), 
made it possible to resume the offensive. Cotton 
then marched on Mathura, accompanied by Thornhill, He, 
indeed, would have infinitely preferred that a smaller force 
should have been sent—“ a few soldiers and a couple of guns ” ; 
but he was overruled. As it was, Thornhill was re-instated at 
Mathura, but when the column had reached the extremity of 
his district, it was suddenly recalled. Remaining with Thornhill 
at Mathura were the gallant and faithful Joyce, the gallant 
de Kantzow, whose name has been often mentioned, never except 
to praise him, in previous volumes of this history, and a young 
Customs’ officer who had been Thornhill’s companion at Hodal. 
Gradually, under Thornhill’s able management, the district 
quieted down; ladies returned to the city; and the peace was 
not again disturbed. 

Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, and Itawah have been so fully treated 
in previous volumes that but a slight notice of them 
FarrubM- will suffice. 

Bfcthgarii. Of the Nawab of the first of these, Tafazzul 
Husain Khan, there has been told all that is neces¬ 
sary in the third and fifth volumes.* In the same pages of the ■ 
third volume have also been related the catastrophe that 
attended our countrymen at, and in endeavouring to escape 
from, Fathgarh. That station, the civil station of the district, 
is about eighty miles above Kanhpur, three from the town of 
Farrukhabad. The story of it in 1857 comes entirely within 


Che advice of Dilawar Khan, and taken the road which avoided the city, 
they would have met the main army of the mutineers. Further, Thornhill 
ascertained, many years later, that it was only by apparent accident, that he 
had escaped being murdered just before lie left Mathura. “ When we entered 
the Seths’ house in the afternoon,” he writes,” “ their Muhammadan guards 
proposed to murder us all as we sat on the terrace. The manager heard 
of the plot; he ran and informed his masters. They were terrified, half 
stupefied. He implored them to exert themselves, warning them that if we. 
fell the English Government would take a terrible vengeance, and that utter 
destruction would fall on them and their house. Urged thus by their 
manager, the Seths went down to their guards, and by threats, persuasions, 
and some display of force, they succeeded at length in inducing the men- 
to abandon their design.” The Muhammadans did not renounce (heir' design, 
but proposed to kill the two Englishmen as they left the house. But in 
this they were equally baffled by the generous Seths. 

* Vide Yol. HI. pages 221-32; Yol. Y. page 191. 
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the category of military events already related at, I trust, 
sufficient length. 

Similarly ,with Mainpuri and Itawah. The events at the 
former station are told in the first, third, fourth, and 
fifth volumes; at the latter, in the third, fourth, and 

and fifth.*' These stations were, throughout the 
period of the mutiny, on the very field^of military operations. 

The same may likewise he said of Agra. To that station I 
have devoted two chapters of the third volume; 
one of the fourth, and a portion of one of the fifth. Agra ' 

I could not write, more without giving to the events at this 
station, important as they were, an undue prominence. 

I.propose now to ask the reader to accompany me into those 
districts nf Bohilkhand, the occurrences in which have not been 
fold in sufficient detail. 

Bohilkhand is a division in the North-Western Provinces 
comprising the districts of Bareli, Muradabad, 

Bijnaur, Budaun, Shahjahanpur, and the Tarai 0 1 and ' 
Parganahs. Of these I have told at sufficient length of all 
except Bijnaur.f To that district I propose to devote a few 
pages. 

. Bijnaur is a district in Bohilkhand, containing an area of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-two square miles, , Bi . naur 
and a population of nearly seven hundred thousand ljnaur ‘ 
souls. It is bounded on the north-east by the hill district 
of Gahrwal; on the east and south-east by Muradabad; 

I on the west by Mirath, by Muzaffarnagar, and by Saharanpur. 

■ In 1857 the magistrate and collector of this district was 
Mr. A. Shakespear; but at the station of Bijnaur, which gave 
its name to the district, were likewise Mrs. Shakespear; the 
joint magistrate,' Mr. G-. Palmer; the civil surgeon, 

Dr. Knight, and Mrs. Knight; Mr. Eobert Currie, Mr. Shake- 
C.S., on his way to the hills; Mr. Lemaistre, the and the 
head clerk; Mrs. Lemaistre and three children; 

Mr. Johnson, a clerk; Mr. Murphy, a clerk; Mrs. Bijnaur. 
Murphy and four children ; and Mr. Cawood. 

Though Bijnaur was but forty miles distant from Mirath, the 


* For Mainpun, see Yol. I. pages 117-19; Yol. III. pages 103-1; Yol. IY. 
pages 201-6. For Itawah, see Yol. III. pages 106-7; Vol. IY. page 200; 
Yol. Y., pages'214-16. 

t For the other districts, vide Yol. III. pages 202-22; Yol. IY. 
pages 349-80. 
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news of the terriblo events there of the 10th of May did not 
reach Mr. Shakespear till the 13th, and then only 
of ti”ioih y thT,m S h Tla tives. That officer at once, endeavoured 
or May 1 to ascertain the real facts of the case by communi¬ 
cating with Mirath. But the' whole country was 
up. The hereditary instincts of a marauding section of the 
population, extremely prolific in those parts, known as the 
Gujars, had been thoroughly roused, and their appetite for 
plunder had been whetted by the rivalry of the convicts escaped 
from the Mirath gaol, who, spreading over the country, stopped 
and jilundered everyone, not excepting the meanest 
districts^ traveller, it seems probable, also, that they stopped 
' ■ plunder .* 0 the communications near Mirath, for it is "a curious 
fact that the horsemen sent by Shakespear to that 
station on the 13th of May, took the first intelligence of 
the mutiny of the 10th to the police station of Baisiina, which 
was on the high road between Mirath and Bijnaur. 

The indiscriminate plunder of which I have spoken attained 
in a few days so alarming a proportion, that 
tavWes the 1 Shakespear found it was necessary for the retention 
aid of the of British authority to take stringent measures to 
owner’s!™* 1 " re P ress it- He accordingly called on the principal 
landowners of the district to afford him all the aid 
in their power, at the same time he sent a notice to all native 
soldiers on leave at their homes to come to the 
™era°on 01 ’ statio11 ancl give the’ 1 ’ services to the State. Both 
leave. 011 - these appeals were responded to fairly well. The 
chauclharis* of Haldaur and Tajpiir responded on the 
23rd, and a few non-commissioned officers and men, chiefly 
belonging to the irregular cavalry, came on a few days later. 
At the same time the police was considerably strengthened. 

But events were marching too fast even for these 
nty imfreases. precautionary measures. On the 19th of May the 
gaol at Muradabad was broken open, and the worst 
prisoners connected with the Bijnaur district were released. 
The freedom of these men added enormously .to the insecurity 
of life and property in the neighbourhood. To add to the 
general danger, three hundred of the sappers and miners who 
had mutinied at Kurki entered the Bijnaur district and entered 
into negotiations with Mahmud Khan, Nawab of bfajibabad, 


A chaudhari is the head man of a village. 
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with the view, as it was then suspected, and subsequently 
transpired, to making an attack on the chief station. Eventually, 
however, these mutineers preferred to proceed to Muradabad, 
plundering on their road the town of Naghina.* On the very 
day, however, the 21st, on which they entered that town, the 
prisoners broke out of the gaol in Bijnaur itself. 

Mr. Shakespear hurried to the spot followed by ^ h |.Pfj“ ners 
some horsemen, and succeeded in stopping further breakout, 
egress, some of the prisoners falling under the fire of 
his followers. While thus engaged, he despatched the joint 
magistrate, Mr. G. Palmer, to pursue the fugitives. The result 
would in all probability have been satisfactory ^ ^ 

but for the accidental refuge afforded to the male- pureuedand 
factors by a sand-bank in the river, on which they re_ 

had collected. To secure them here foot-soldiers Cap ure ’ 
were necessary, and before these could arrive night had set in. 
Under cover of darkness, two hundred and fifteen of them 
managed to escape.f 

It was evident to Mr. Shakespear that the love of liberty 
had far less prompted this outbreak than a lust for ^ 
plunder, for the news of the disordered state of the 6ecures P the 
districts had penetrated even within the gaol. Under |£° n g^t e of 
his charge, in the treasury, within a short distance 
of the gaol, were the moneys belonging to Government, the 
collections of the district, amounting to a considerable sum. In 
a station, the capital of a surging district, where the number of 
the Europeans could be counted on the fingers, this treasury 
could iiO longer he considered safe from the greed of the dis¬ 
organised rabble. It certainly could not be defended against a 
determined attack. Under these circumstances the happy 
thought occurred to Shakespear to throw all the coin, except 
the small amount necessary for current expenses into 
a well, the mouth of which could be defended from the 111 a wel1 ' 
roof of the treasury building. He carried out this measure. The 
result showed his prescience. Even the most covetous felt that 
the abstraction of the rupees had become a service fraught with 
certain death to those who should be foremost in the attempt. 


* Being short of ammunition, they hoped at Muradabad to obtain the 
co-operation of the 29th Native Infantry, but, instead of'co-operation, that 
regiment robbed them of their spoil. 

t Seven had been killed, and one hundred and twenty-six, of whom twelve 
had been wounded, were recaptured. 
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The precaution liad not been taken one hour too soon. That 
very evening Mahmud KbAn, the Nawab of 'whom I 
km”"" 1 have already spoken, arrived with. a number of 
empty carts, and announced his intention to carry 
off the money to Najibabad. Even he quailed before the 
prospect of extracting it from the well. Yet the 
glvetroubic sta tion seemed at the mercy of this man and his 
Pathan followers, evidently unsettled and dan¬ 
gerous, disappointed, too, in their hopes regarding the rupees. 
The two days that followed were very critical. On the 
third day, fortunately, the retainers of the Hindu 
The station is zamindars arrived, and having in the interval raised 
thearrWaiof some horse and taken measures for the protection of 
landowners” sta ^ on > Shakespear felt able to think of offensive 

and others? measures. He was further confirmed in this view 
by tbe arrival, on the 28th, of fourteen sawars, 
nearly all leave men, under the command of a Bisaldar of the 
Gwaliar contingent, followed by twenty-five sawars of the new 
Muradabad levy, and forty Sipahis of the 29th Native Infantry 
—a regiment which, though mistrusted, had not then mutinied. 
Shakesjtear’s first act was to send Mr. Palmer with the 29th 
Sipahis and thirty sawars to coerce a large body of 
one’distncf 48 m arauders near Mandawar, a large and wealthy 
town which they were threatening. Palmer struck 
the rebels most successfully, and quieted tlie district. The 
next person to deal with was the Nawab. This man, baffled in 
his hopes regarding the rupees, had returned on the 23rd, with 
his carts still empty, to Najibabad. A week later, 
TheNawSb however, he returned, uninvited, accompanied by 
Bjnaur, t0 upwards of two hundred stalwart Pathans, armed with 

matchlocks. His demeanour showed that he meant 
mischief, but that lie was prepared to wait for the opportune 
moment. To get rid of him was difficult yet most necessary. 

Shakespear attempted the task, and after some trouble, 
but is per- persuaded the Nawab to move to a little distance to 
retire” 10 settle some Mewatf marauders, hoping, during his 
absence, to be able to do much to restore confidence. 
These hopes were doomed to be disappointed. The mutiny 
at Bareli on the 31st of May * produced effects which were ■ 
felt all over Bohilkhand. Shakespear had heard rumours of 


Yol. III. page 207. 
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the event on the 1st, hut rumours in those days were common. 
He received authentic information only on the 3rd. 

The danger .was indeed imminent. The Nawab’s g t L |“^| in3r 
Pathans were close at hand, and it was hut too changes the 
clear that the forty men of the 29th Native Infantry the wore/ 01 
would follow the example set them hy their 
brethren at Bareli. But in this conjuncture Shakespear dis¬ 
played both judgment and decision. He at once 
recalled Palmer, Under whose orders the men of the Shakespear 
29th Native Infantry were serving, and on their difficulty, 
arrival despatched them instantly, before they could 
communicate with anyone, to rejoin their headquarters. 

At this time a party of the 4th Irregulars, commanded by 
Lieutenant Gough, arrived from Mirath with a string 
of camels to carry off a portion of the Government Bytheexer- 
money at Shakespear’s disposal. The roads were mentshldS'. 
unsafe; a long string of camels carrying coin could . 
not be guarded efficiently by nineteen men, and stale moneys, 
every one in the district was aware of the purpose 
for which the camels had arrived. Again did Shakespear dis- f 
play his judgment. For camels he substituted elephants. He 
loaded these animals with fifty thousand rupees, and Gough was 
thus enabled, by making a forced march, to accomplish his 
journey in safety at‘ the same time that he relieved Bijnaur of 
that which most tempted the miscreants of the period. 

But darker times were approaching. The revolt at Bareli 
had, as I have said, produced a ferment all over 
Bohilkhand. From the 2nd of June communications So™with tte 
between English authorities elsewhere and Bijnaur outer world 
ceased. That place was cut off from the outer world. ceases ' 

Affairs were in this darkened condition when Mahmud Khan, 
Nawab of Najibabad, suddenly returned from the 
district. That return was occasioned solely by a The Nawab 
report which had reached him that Shakespear was Bijnaur.* 0 
about to make over the remainder of the money 
under his charge to the loyal Hindu chaudharis. Mahmiid 
Khan arrived evidently resolved to take strong measures. To 
men of his class and country, placed in the extraordinary 
position in which they found themselves in 1857, the proverb, 
ce n’est qv.e, le premier pasqui coute, is specially applicable. 
Accustomed from their earliest childhood to respect British 
authority, habit had become a second nature, and it was not 
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without a very extraordinary effort that they were able to 
break through the iron bar by which it bound them. 
whMnmi- that bar once broken, there remained no extreme 

mat«i meu of villainy of which they would not be capable. The 

NawSbi memory of the old bond, indeed, incited them to 

extreme measures. They felt, when they had com¬ 
mitted themselves, that a return to the former condition was 
impossible ; that thenceforth their safety required the death of 
those against whom they had lifted their hands. Shakespear. 
was thoroughly cognisant of this feeling. He deemed it, there¬ 
fore, of the utmost importance to soothe the Nawab, to persuade 
him not to take a step which would be irrevocable, which would 
commit him to murder. Fortunately he had at Ms hand an 
instrument for the purpose—a Muhammadan official of proved 
loyalty and trust named Saiyid Ahmad Khan. This man, sent 
by Shakespear to the Nawab, succeeded, by dint 
Shakespear of smooth words and assurances, in inducing him to 
manages remain still on the further bank of the Rubicon. 

He continued, however, in a dogged and perverse 
s Rumour, and declined to go and see Mr. Shakespear. 

That evening, the 7th of June, news reached the station of 
the assumption of authority by the rebel Khan, 
FromBareir. Bahadur Khan, and of the murders committed at 
Bareli and Muradabad. It was now clear that a 
sentence of death had been pronounced against every European, 
■every Christian in Rohilkhand. 

Under these circumstances, the pressing character of which 
was increased by the rumour that the detachment of 
makeover ^he -'^h Native Infantry was on its way to Bijnaur, 
charge of the there remained no hope of saving the station. Mr. 
itoNawSb, Shakespear determined, then, as a first measure of 
precaution, to place the ladies in safety by escorting 
them to a point beyond the province. But such an operation 
could not be undertaken without the consent'of the Nawab. 
With the Nawab, then, Shakespear entered into an accommo¬ 
dation/by virtue of which that nobleman agreed to take charge 
of the district during the ten days for which Shakespear and 
his companions proposed to absent themselves. The Nawab was 
not authorised to collect revenue, but as he would have to meet 
heavy charges, the money in the treasury was placed at his 
disposal, and he was required to keep a regular account of its 
■expenditure. In common with almost every other Englishman 
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in India, Shakespear believed that Debli would fall as soon as 
the English force appeared before it, and that, within the ten 
days he had covenanted for, he would be able to return with a 
sufficient force to put down all disturbance. 

He and his companions—those whose names have been 
already given,* had intended to start early on the 
morning of the 8th for Burki, forty-three miles “t h “^ ches 
distant, and, marching all night, to reach it the same Mies*ana 
evening. The party was, however, so much de- t0 

layed in crossing the Ganges, that they were 
obliged to make for Muzaffarnagar instead. Here doubts arose 
regarding the fidelity of the escort. The travellers, then, after 
resting one day, pushed on for Burki, escorted' by twelve 
troopers of the 4th Irregulars, a detachment of which regiment 
was stationed at Muzaffarnagar.f Here they arrived on the 
night of the 11th of June. 

It now became Shakespear’s great object to return to his 
district. He made numberless efforts to organise 
a small party of Gurkhas or Europeans or other He finds it 
men who could be depended upon to effect this retum? Wet<> 
object. But Dehli had not fallen, and every soldier 
was required to aid to contribute to its fall. Hot a man, then, 
could be procured. 

Meanwhile, Mahmud Khan was carrying all before him at 
Bijnaur. His first act was to proclaim himself ruler 
of the district under the king of Dehli. He next atBinaur b 
fished up the remainder of the money from the well, 
and sent it to his own house at Najibabad. Then, having- 
stopped the posts, placed guards at the ferries, and increased his 
forces as much as possible, he despatched a confidential servant 
to Dehli to endeavour to obtain authority from the 
king to hold the district in his name. He proceeded accepts the 
at the same time to alter the weights and measures, ShfsTord.™ 
substituting for those of the Company others of a 
different character, bearing the imperial stamp of Dehli. 

The cause which, perhaps, more than any other contributed 
to the downfall of the Mughul dynasty was the system of 
persecution for religion, inaugurated by Auraugzib. It is 


* Page 103. 

f This detachment rose a few days later and murdered the adjutant, 
Lieutenant Smith. 
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remarkable that, whenever and wherever the Muhammadans in 
India obtained supremacy during the period of the 
cimracter or mutiny they showed the same inclination. The 
Bijimiir. 111 Nawah was no exception. He had scarcely consoli¬ 
dated, as he thought, his usurped authority than he 
began to use it against the Hindus, leaguing himself with that 
object with co-reiigiomsts without birth and without character, 
and whose co-operation under other circumstances he would 
have spurned. His first operations were successful. Umrao 
Singh, chaudhari of Sherkot, was compelled to flee the country 
with the loss of a great part of his property. This success was, 
however, fatal. It impelled the Hindu village chiefs, who had 
hitherto stood aloof from each other, to combine. An oppor¬ 
tunity soon offered which enabled them to make their com¬ 
bination felt. 

To carry on his plans against the Hindus the Nawab had 
weakened his own forces at Bijnaur, where he himself 
TheHindus remained. Taking advantage of this circumstance, 
expel him, the younger of the Chaudharis of Haldaur, combining 
with the Chaudharis of Bijnaur, suddenly a ttacked the 
Nawah on the morning of the 6th of August and drove him in 
precipitous flight to Najibabad. The immediate result was 
not altogether satisfactory. It is true that the town was saved; 

but the public and private property outside it fell 
ispiundered 6 ^ ie h au< ls of the rabble, who had joined the 
Chaudharis simply with the hope of plunder, and 
who were altogether beyond control.’ 1 

Before the events of the 6th of August could ho made known 
to Mr. Shakespear, that gentleman, satisfied that 
tran^fei^the -^awab was be trusted, had resolved to 
charge” the cancel the written authority he had given him to 
foyaiMuham- a< bninster the'district. He wrote a letter to that 
nmdans. effect, on the 7th, and by the same opportunity 
directed the Chaudharis to consider themselves re¬ 
sponsible for their respective properties and the quiet of the 
district. But when, a little later, information of the events of 
the 6th reached him, he saw that more decisive measures were 
required. It happened that there were on the spot two Mu¬ 
hammadan gentlemen of conspicuous loyalty — Muhammad 


* A type of the proceedings which would certainly take place all over 
India if the protecting hand of England were to be withdrawn. 
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Kahmat Khan, the deputy collector, and Saiyid Ahmad Khan, 
already referred to. Shakespear then directed these gentlemen 
to assume charge of the district. They obeyed his orders, 
assumed the office on the 16th of August, and devoted to it the 
loyal zeal and true-hearted decision by which their conduct had 
been always characterised. 

But every day now saw a fresh complication. The quarrel be¬ 
tween the Muhammadans and the Hindus became so 
embittered that the Nawab sounded the religious Fresh com- 
war-cry of the former, and, at the head of an in- arise!' 0118 
furiated band, marched to the vicinity of Bijnaur on 
the 23rd. He first burned and plundered a Jat village, and 
then marched on Bijnaur. There there were no defenders. The 
Hindus had gone to Naghina to oppose there an anticipated 
attack from another party of Muhammadans. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the two loyal officials above cited deemed it advisable 
to retire to Haldaur. Meanwhile the Muhammadans had taken 
and sacked Naghina. They then advanced on Haldaur, defeated 
the Hindus who moved from that place to meet them, and were 
only prevented from-destroying it by the outbreak ndthe 0 
of fires in all directions, which hindered their ad- Muhammit? 1 . 
vance. Bijnaur, however, fell into their hands. The f 0 a “ d ar t ® flee 
two loyal Government officials fled across the river, 
and one or two of the Hindu Chaudharis quitted the district 
which no longer offered them a safe habitation. 

From this time the district was a prey to civil war between 
the members of the opposite faiths, each alternately 
gaining some advantage. Some attempts were made The Hindus 
at reconciliation, hut neither party had sufficiently defeated^ 
felt its inferiority to the other. At length, on the 
18th of September, the Hindus experienced a decisive defeat, 
and another attempt was made to induce them to submit to 
Mahmud Khan and his followers. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could tempt the younger Chaudharis to place “ nd flee ' 
themselves in the power of the Muhammadans, and towards 
the end of the month they escaped across the Ganges to 
Mirath. 

Just about this time a wanton massacre of unoffending Hindus 
confirmed the supremacy of the Muhammadans. But 
as always , has happened in such cases—as, till the Disputes 
race greatly changes, always will happen—no sooner th<fvic"o°6. E<,t 
was their supremacy uncontested than disputes 
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broke out among themselves. Finally, these disputes were- 
arranged by the conferring on the Nawab the chief authority, 
with an allowance of twelve thousand rupees a month, haying 
under him Marah Ithan, a noted bad characier, his own eldest 
son, and his nephew. The two first were to contribute two- 
thirds, the last one-third, of his salary. This arrangement lasted 
till the 22nd of February, 1858. 

The Muhammadans now became so strong that notorious 
freebooters from neighbouring districts gathered to 
TboMuhara- their party; they even attracted three princes of the 
ticir'raicis rry imperial family of Dehli. They then began to make 
across the successful raids across the border, and to burn and 
plunder at their will. They did this on several 
occasions in December 1857 and January 1858. On the 5th of 
the latter month they crossed the Ganges with a large force and 
two guns, burned the station of Miranpur, proclaimed the Nawab, 
and retreated before the British troops conld - intercept them. 
Two days later they carried out the same programme at Khanka! 
and Hardwar. On the 9th, emboldened by their success, they 
again crossed the Ganges—this time only to repent their 
audacity, for they had the misfortune to fall in with a party 
sent from Biirki under Captain H. Boisragon. This affair, 
which redounded greatly to that officer’s credit, merits special 
notice. 

As soon as the news regarding the three raids into British 
territory, just referred to, reached Burki, the officer commanding' 
at that place, Captain Reid, directed Lieutenant T. Boisragon, 
commanding at Manglaur, to proceed at once with his detach- 
B ment * towards Maiapur. Lieutenant Boisragon 

marches°to received this order at 8 o’clock on the evening of the 
rebels tbe 8th of January. He set out at once, and marching 
across a country, very indifferent for guns, readied 
Maiapur at 9 o’clock the next morning. Ther.e he was joined 
by his brother Captain H. Boisragon, the district staff officer, 
accompanied by Captain H. Drummond, B.E., Lieutenant 
Thomason, B.E., Mr. Melville, B.C.S., and a few sawars. Cap¬ 
tain Boisragon at once took command. 

Accompanied by the gentlemen named and three or four 
sawars, Captain Boisragon proceeded down the bank of the' 


* Consisting of fifty Gurkkds, fifty SikliB, and two 6-pounder guns under 
Lieut. St. George, B.A. 
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river in search of the enemy. After a ride of between two and 
three miles he came suddenly upon their camp, pitched within 
a few feet of the water, opposite to the ford of Ahjon, a 
distance of about three miles in a direct line from 
Khankal. Owing to inequalities in the ground, 

Boisragoh could not gain a clear view of the position, tiou. r p ° 81 ' 
but he ascertained that they numbered certainly five 
hundred, and that they had at least one gun. Boisragon and 
his party then fell back leisurely on their camp, to wait till the 
movement of the rebels should be more pronounced. 

His patience was not long tried. The following afternoon, 
about two o’clock, Boisragon received information that the rebels 
were crossing the river in force, and that a great number had 
established themselves to the south of Khankal, which they 
. were about to enter. Leaving a small party to protect his camp 
and watch the ford, Boisragon marched with the 
rest of the detachment to Khankal, entered it from 
the north side, traversed the main street, and went 
out from the south gate, just in time to prevent the en¬ 
trance of the rebels. Detaching his few mounted men (sixteen 
men 1st Panjab Cavalry) to cover his flanks, Boisragon, with his 
small force,* advanced to cut off the rebels from the town of 
Jowalapur, in which he believed they had many sympathisers. 

■ Posting the guns between that town and a large building, he 
i sent the Gurkhas on the extreme right, under Lieutenant Bois- 
| ragon, to attack their left flank, whilst the Sikhs, who were 
j! next the guns, should charge their front. The attack was 
[ irresistible. One of the rebel leaders fell by the 
hand of Lieutenant Boisragon ; their rank and file a 0 ’ 
were thrown back on the river, and sought refuge either in the 
stream or by flight along its banks. In their flight they were 
followed by the cavalry and considerably cut up. 

Captain Boisragon ascertained that they numbered and com- 

about a thousand and that they had two guns, defeat them. 

This little affair was the more important as it was 

the first decisive blow at the rebellion so long rampant in 

Bohilkhand. 

To return to Bijnaur. The effect of Boisragon’s. victory was 
immediately felt in that district. No people traverse Terror of tho 
more quickly 'than the natives of India the space Nawffi. 


* Eight Europeans, thirty Gurkhas, thirty Sikhs, and two guns. 
VOL. VI. I 
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"between exalted elation and bitter despondency. To con¬ 
ciliate tbe small landowners, the Eawab’s. nephew at once 
announced that all rent-free holdings resumed'under British, 
rule would be released; but this helped him but little, and the 
declension of the fortunes of the usurpers was followed by a re¬ 
newal of their quarrels. Some bitter disputes ter- 
between him m i nate 4 in a new agreement, in virtue of which the 
and\iscoad- Nawab’s monthly salary was reduced to eight 
readjusted, thousand rupees; his eldest son was declared his 
heir-apparent; his nephew was nominated as his 
representative; two other Muhammadans were promoted to be 
generals, and assignments of lands were made to provide for 
their salaries; a third was appointed to be commander-in-chief; 
stipends were set apart for all the Nawab’s family, and an en¬ 
gagement was taken from the nephew that he would not aspire 
to the succession, or interfere in any way with the claims of the 
eldest son on his father’s death. 

This tinsel fabric was shattered at tbe very first push. Even 
whilst it bad been building there was being pre- 
Jones’s force pared at Rurki a British force whose very appearance 
khnnd. Eolui ’ in Rohilkhand would be sufficient to shake it to its 
very foundations. . On tbe 17th of April that force, 
accompanied by Mr. Shakespear and others, crossed tbe Ganges 
near the bead of tbe Ganges canal, and in five days effectually 
cleared tbe Bijnaur district in tbe manner described in the fourth 
volume of this history.* 

From the date of the crossing of the avenging force into the 
Bijuaur district, Mr. Shakespear resumed his duties 
sbokespear as the representative of the Government. His respon¬ 
ses? 3 3 sibilities were extremely onerous. He was the only 
officer of the column who had any acquaintance with 
the country, so that matters connected with the department of the 
Quartermaster-General were mainly dependent upon 
deredbylbm lbs opinion and advice, and, added to this, it de- 
force neS S v °l Te( l upon him to decide the measures which should 

orce ’ he taken for the punishment of offenders and for the 

restoration of order. In a sketch such as this is, it is impossible 
to render full justice to all that Mr. Shakespear in a very brief 
period was able to accomplish. Tbe principle upon which he 
acted was to mark in an effective manner the displeasure of 


Vol. IV. pages 358-80. 
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the Government, whilst opening to all, except to actual mur¬ 
derers, a way of reconciliation and pardon. Thus—even before 
the fight at Nagbina—to leave a lasting symbol of the 
sentiments entertained by the British Government Here-or- 
regarding the Nawab, the hall of audience at Najiba- district, 
bad was destroyed; the district was at the same time 
dominated by the occupation of the fort of Patthargarh in the 
vicinity. These acts accomplished, Mr. Shakespear fixed his 
headquarters at Najibabad, re-established the collectorships and 
police posts in the districts, and endeavoured, by conciliatory 
measures, to induce the rebel Muhammadans, who had not been- 
engaged in any distinct crime in connection with the rebellion, 
to return to their peaceful avocations. His measures were so 
far successful that his police were able, even at that early period, 
to enter the jungles and capture without opposition some 
relatives of the Nawab. "When, after Naghina, he returned, es¬ 
corted only by the loyal Hindus and accompanying the guns 
captured at that fight, to Bijnaur, he ascertained that the, 
population were returning to their normal avocations; that 
traffic was being reopened, and that the collection of rebels in 
the jungles was rapidly diminishing. Mr. Shake- 
spear subsequently visited every part of his district, Snciifator/ 
and , his firm, conciliatory, and judicious measures, measures 
speedily removed the very last remnant of discon- store order" | 
tent. As he, at the beginning of the disturbances, 
had clung to his district longer than any other 
officer in Bohilkhand, so on their subsidence he was able to 
bring back the normal routine earlier than was found practicable 
in the other districts of the same province.* 

The “energy and sound judgment” displayed by Mr. Shake¬ 
spear were noticed by the cordial approval of Lord Canning- 
With other civil officers, likewise, he was thanked for his ser¬ 
vices as a volunteer with the Rurki force; but there the public 
acknowledgments ended. Tn the circumstances in which he 
was placed, no one could have accomplished more than Mr. 
Shakespear. It must have been trying for him to notice, when, 
the honours were apportioned, that others who had done less- 
were substantially rewarded. 


t The Nawab Mahmud Khan was sentenced to be transported for life-. 
His property was forfeited to the State. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE mIrath division; 

The Mlrath division comprises six districts, those of Dehra 
Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Mirath, Buland- 
mvi8ion at!l shahr, and Aligarh. I propose to consider these in 
the order I have named them. I may premise that 
the division in 1857 counted four and a half millions of in¬ 
habitants; that the Ganges and the Jamnah watered its 
borders, and that.it was bounded to the north by the Siwalik 
Hills* 

I. proceed now to deal with the district of Dehra . Dun, a 
district comprising twelve hundred and fifty- 
r ' three square miles, with a chief station of the 
same name, lying two thousand three hundred and sixty-nine 
feet above the sea-level. The district of Dehra Dun consists of 
a valley measuring about sixty miles by fifteen, partly forest 
and partly tea-plantations, a hill-tract of less extent, and a 
sanitarium and convalescent depot, containing invalids, women, 
and children, to the number of about two thousand. It is 
bounded on the north by Native States, on the west by Native 
States, on the south by the district of Saharanpur, on the east 
by the district of Bijnaur. In May 1857, the chief civil 
authority was the superintendent, Mr. H. G. Keene, 
radtheEuro ^is ^si^nt being Mr. J. C. Robertson, The gar- 
pean popuia- rison consisted of the Sirmur regiment of Gurkhas 
district!* 8 under the command of Major Charles Reid. The 
Trigonometrical Survey had its head-quarters there 


* The Siwdlik range crosses the Dehra Dim district in a north-westerly' 
direction, and dips for a while in the Jamnah valley. Thence it enters 
Sfrnvur and the Simla hill States at a slightly higher elevation, till the river 
giatlaj forces its way through. Its highest peaks have an elevation of upwards 
of three thousand five hundred feet above the sea .—Vide Thornton, edition 
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under Colonel Scott Waugh of the Bengal Engineers. There 
was a small establishment under the American Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. There were also some old officers of the 
retired list resident at Dehra, and a very few rich natives, the 
most prominent of whom was a political detenu , the Bajah Lai 
Singh, formerly regent of the Panjab. 

When the news of the Mirath outbreak reached Mr. Keene— 
which was on the 16th of May—he was in the heart Mr Keene jg 
of the hill subdivision, engaged in a survey pre- in the heart 
liminary to the settlement of the land revenue, 

The tracts were being swept by epidemic cholera, tiny breaks 
and there was considerable difficulty in moving the out " 
camp. He came in, however, as quickly as he could, met on 
the way with further alarms. On arriving at Dehra he found 
that Beid’s Gurkhas had marched to join the main 
body of troops about to move from Mirath upon ®^ OTglSes 
Dehli. A depot of eighty men constituted the total exterior de¬ 
force left with him to maintain order. He accord-. g™es Teme& 
ingly lost no time in raising recruits to guard the 
passes by which his district could be entered from the plains. 
Bajah Lai Singh also placed some of his armed retainers at Mr. 
Keene’s disposal. In a few days news arrived of the fall of 
Bijnaur, brought in by the civil officer of that district. . Sahar- 
anpur still held out under Mr. B. Spankie. The tract to the 
westward, under the Sirmur rajah, was fairly peaceful. The hill 
tracts to the north were quiescent, except in the British sub¬ 
divisions already mentioned, where petty outrages occurred 
which could not just then be punished. 

Having made such provisions as appeared proper for his 
outward defences, the superintendent turned his 4lsoforthe 
attention to the maintenance of internal order. For maintenance 
this purpose he appointed the mess-house of the ^j“j enial 
absent Gurkha officers as a rendezvous in case of 
alarm, and enrolled a number of European volunteers whose 
names he placed upon a roster, and with whose aid the town of 
Dehra and its environs were patrolled every night at unfixed 
hours. By this device it was calculated that the native police 
would be kept on the alert by their ignorance of the exact hour 
when they might be visited, The success was complete, no 
post having been found deserted, no beat unkept, during the 
whole time of trouble. 

Matters were in a state of tension, but all remained quiet;— 
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with tlio exception of one or two fires, probably accidental—till 
the middle of June. Tien, one evening, a runner earns 
from til™ ” l fr° ,u ^ ie Smmir territory, bringing news that 
exterior! four hundred infantry and two hundred cavalry from 
the Jalandhar brigade were in full march upon 
the district. The messenger brought these tidings in a note 
from a British officer, and they were strictly true. The contents 
of the treasury were at once sent up to Masuri (the 
takcnTuMn sanitarium) with a note to the officer command- 
sequeneef 011 ’ mg' the convalescent depot, requesting his aid. The 
next clay was occupied with preparing carriage and 
provisions, for the men of the Gurkha depot were to be marched 
out on elephants and the invalids on horseback. That evening 
- the force started, about one hundred and fifty men 
marches i n a ^’* an d mar °ked thirty-six miles during the 
against the sultry June night. In the morning they arrived at 
who'escape.' Badshdh-bagh, the outer end of the Timli pass, and 
found that their prey had escaped them. Like 
snakes in the grass, the Sipahis had slipped away during- the 
hours necessarily given to preparation. .The force" could not go 
farther out of the district without draining it of its adminis¬ 
trators and defenders; and the rebels had to be left to such 
obstacles as they might encounter in other districts. 

This "was the most serious military occurrence that took 
place, with one exception, to be hereafter noticed. It had no 
important results. Still, it was well planned, showing spirit in 
all concerned. The enemy were well armed and equipped, and 
"the cavalry superbly mounted on stud-bred horses. With a 
motley force, of which only a small portion was British, and 
that composed of convalescents, the task of bringing them to 
book, though a serious one, would probably have succeeded but 
for circumstances which no one could control or .avoid. 

The next trouble that arose was’from the lawless state of the 
Saharanpur district. Mr. Spankie kept such order 
tested 0 ' as tlie times adm itted. His coadjutor, Mr. H..D. 
lengfu of the Eobertson, was actively engaged in scouring the 
district for the same purpose. But their efforts 
order.' were much paralysed by the protracted defence and 
__ prolonged attack going on at Dehlf; and marauders ' 

* Mr. B. Forrest, of the Canal Department, the Bev. D. Herron, American 
missionary, and some sick officers from Mastin', accompanied Mr. Keene as 
also did his assistant. 1 
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of the old type, who had given so much trouble in.Shore’s 
days, thirty years before, began to appear. One gang of these 
men came across the border and drove off a herd of cattle after 
hilling the herdsman. They were pursued and arrested, brought 
to trial, condemned, and hanged within less than three weeks 
from the commission of their .crime. The example proved 
sufficient; the forays ceased. 

The difficulty which next supervened was as to food and 
money, neither of which-are sufficiently produced in Diffloultie3 
the . valley, even in common times. Now, when regarding 
agriculture was almost suspended, by war’s alarms, ^ e and 
when the roads were almost entirely closed for traffic 
by the disturbed state of the country, the difficulties may well 
have appeared almost insurmountable. And the' population 
never was so large. The wives and families of officers in the 
field thronged to the hills, followed by flocks of servants; and 
the officers—unable to do anything else with their pay—drew 
it chiefly in the form of orders upon the treasuries of places 
where their wives were harbouring. Of these the most fre¬ 
quented was that of Dehra, where a run consequently occurred 
to meet which the resources of the Panjab were laid under 
requisition. John Lawrence and Donald McLeod, 
the strong rulers of that province, sent in several s^ountfd 
supplies, which were loyally escorted to Dehra. by 
the yeomanry of the Dun to whom Mr. Keene entrusted the 
duty. On one occasion, Mr. Spankie sent a small sum from 
Saharanpur, to fetch which the Eev. J. Woodside, an American 
missionary, and Mr. E. Currie, a young civilian, went over and 
brought the cash safely through one of the most disturbed parts 
of the Saharanpur district. 

These resources proving insufficient Mr. Keene—adopting a. 
suggestion made to him by Captain Tennant, of the Tbese re _ 
Engineers—determined to issue paper money on his sources 
own responsibility, He, therefore, prepared forms of latent, 
acknowledgment for sums running from one rupee Keene issues 
to fifty (which he marked with a crest press to prevent an ’‘ notes ’ 

forgery). He then registered these in his treasury office, and 
issued them under his own signature in part payment of the drafts 
that were presented; so much paper and the balance in cash.* 


* Vide extract from Accountant to Government, quoted in Letters 
Indian Administration, 1867 (page 2). 
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Pood ‘was also procured through local merchants, and by 
Tho Dfin these expedients the troubles of the time, though 
passes n they could not be neutralised, were reduced to a 
ordeal ^ 1 the “brimum. The result was that of all those tender 
beings confided to the superintendent’s care, not one 
hair of the head of any suffered wrong. The cattle-lifting above 
mentioned was the only damage that property sustained in the 
Dun up to the fall of Dehli. After that date, when a military 
officer had been sent to take charge, the Dun was once invaded 
at its extreme corner; but the invasion was repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss by a party from Rurki before the Dun force could 
come to the spot. 

The next district in the Mirath division to be noticed is 
Saharan fir Saharanpur. This district contains two thousand 
a aranpur. ^ wo and twenty-eight square miles, and 

comprises the chief station of the same name, on the Jamnah 
canal, with its Botanical garden; Rudd, with its engineering 
college; and the sacred town of Haridwar, on the Ganges, at 
the foot of the Siw^alik range, famous for its sanctity. To this 
town flock every twelfth year, on account of the peculiar 
sanctity then attaching to the festival, no less than three 
hundred thousand pilgrims. In ordinary years the number 
scarcely exceeds one hundred thousand. 

In a previous volume I have told briefly of the occurrences at 
Saharanpur at the time of the great outburst of the 
Great mutiny.* Much more, indeed, might he told of the 

MrTspaukie. coolness, always imperturbable, of the chief civil 
officer, Mr. Robert Spankie, and- of the energy, the 
daring, and the readiness of resource, of Mr. Dundas Robertson. 
But space fails me for more than a general summary. It may 
suffice to state that Spankie, whilst successfully defending his 
own district, was able to assist the districts adjoining his own; 
to tell how, at a critical period, he poured grain into the Dim; 
how he organised a commissariat, and supplied the superintendent 
of the Dun with funds; further, how by the prestige of his 
energy, Major Baird Smith was greatly aided in his endeavours 
to do something more than hold his difficult position at Rurki. 

In his excellent little work, entitled Fifty-Seven, Mr. H. G. 
Keene, O.I.E., has given a further record of the splendid 
services rendered by Spankie at Saharanpur. From that I 


* Tide Vol. III. pages 198-201. 
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propose to make but two extracts—the one typical of tbe mode 
in which rewards were dealt out for services rendered, tbe other 
showing how those services were appreciated on the spot. 

“ Mr. Spanki'e’s services,” writes Mr. Keene, “ were 
recognised by the Home Government; the Secretary tjon Sr air ia ~ 
of State, Sir 0. Wood, writing under date, 11th of g“ ument 
June, 1860, stated that he was commanded to convey 
to him (Mr. Spanlde) the gracious approbation of her Majesty 
of his conduct during that critical period. Becognition, it may 
be thought,” continues Mr. Keene, “need not have stopped 
here; but in times when decorations are so widely won and 
worn, it may be a truer distinction, as Talleyrand said of 
Castlereagh, to be undecorated. And one may feel pretty sure- 
that in preserving life and property, mitigating suffering, and. 
maintaining the prestige and prerogative of his Queen and. 
country, such a man as Bobert Spankie found his truest distinc¬ 
tion and his best reward.” 

Whilst Spankie and Dundas Bobertson was maintaining order • 
in and about Saharanpur, upon Baird Smith it 
devolved to secure the station of Burki. What 
Baird Smith was 1 have told in the first pages of 
the first chapter of the fourth volume. But able as he was,, 
full of resources, his ability and his resources were heavily 
taxed to maintain order in a place which was guarded mainly 
by men who sympathised with the rebels. But he was equal, 
to the occasion, as he was to every other presented to him. 
in his lifetime. He sent away on duty as many sappers as he ^ 
could manage to send, and though some of those who remained 
mutinied, he disarmed and dismissed them. Bound the work¬ 
shops at Burki he erected a rough fortification, made over to- 
the European, and Eurasian garrison he had enrolled the muskets 
and ammunition of the sappers he had disarmed, and then, 
secure of his defences, turned to see in what manner he could 
best assist the general cause. Daring as he was prescient, he- 
rescued two prisoners whom the Bohilkhand rebels had seized, 
collected revenue from the country about him, and by his 
demeanour and readiness of resource contributed greatly to the 
maintenance of comparative order. No one was more sensible 
than he of the splendid services rendered by Spankie. How he 
appreciated .those services may best be told in a letter ho 
addressed to that gentleman in 1860, and which, I am sure, Mr. 
Keene will pardon me for reprinting, in part, from his excellent. 
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look already referred to. “With the exception of the time I 
was before Dehli,” wroto Baird Smith, “ I had eon- 
«on o? prcc ' 1 " 8 ^ ant opportunities of judging, from personal know- 
Spnnkio. ledge, of tlie influence of your resolute administration 
in maintaining peace and order within a district full 
•of the elements of disorganisation. 

“Having to control the chief town of the district, with its 
population of about six-and-thirly thousand, many among whom 
were discontented and fanatical Muhammadans, with numerous 
•other large towns restless and excited, with a rural population 
-containing an exceptionally large proportion of turbulent, 
aggressive and courageous tribes in active revolt against all 
law and order, with actual mutiny and attempted violence in 
the station, you had difficulties to contend with which, I have 
ever thought, could only have been successfully met by a rare 
combination of courage, decision, resource—thorough knowledge 
of native character, and incessant personal vigilance. Aided by 
your energetic subordinates, you made law respected through¬ 
out the district; saved life and property within and beyond it, to 
an almost inestimable extent; for if the disaffected had mastered 
Saharanpur, Masuri must have been at their mercy with 1 nit feeble 
• chance of resistance, and the fate of the Large and chiefly help¬ 
less European community- there can scarcely be matter of even 
momentary doubt. That you were, under God, the chief means 
of preventing such catastrophes has always been my conviction, 
and in common with many others I have felt heartily grateful 
to you for your efforts to avert them. 

“ On my own behalf I may add, that among the many civil 
officers from whom the necessities of the case compelled me to 
.seek assistance for the Engineer Park during the siege of 
Dehli, there was no one who met my requisitions, whether for 
men or materials, in a heartier or more earnest spirit of co¬ 
operation than yourself. The ability to complete the works 
necessary for the capture of Dehli within the short time actually 
-employed, was not more a consequence of the indefatigable 
•exertions of the troops in the trenches, than of the constant and .. 
laborious preparations systematically carried on for months 
beforehand. To the latter your aid was frequent and most 
important.” 

This, indeed, is high testimony, equally honourable to the 
Spaukie and writer and to tbe man ''vkom he addressed, but Robert 
his associates. Spankie and his associates deserved every word of 
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it. In a terrible crisis, located in one of the most turbulent 
districts in the country, close to the capital, which was the 
heart of the conflict, they not only maintained order, but re¬ 
pressed every’, rising and baffled every Scheme of the revolters. 
In addition, they freely rendered what aid was possible where 
and whenever it was required. 

The next district to be referred to is Muzaffarnagar. The 
Muzaffarnagar district is bounded to the north by 
that of Saharanpur, to the west by the Janmah, 
to the south by the Mirath district, to the east by the 
Ganges. It thus comprises the northern part of the Duab. It 
■contains many populous towns, the. chief of which are Muzaffar¬ 
nagar, the capital, Kairana, and Khandla, and is watered by the 
Ganges, the Jamnah, the Hindan, the Kali Nadi, as well as 
by the Ganges Canal and the Jamnah Canal. Its area is 
sixteen hundred and fifty-six square miles, and, in 1857, 
its population was about six hundred and fifty thousand. When 
the mutiny broke out at Mirath the district officer was Mr. 
Berford, but his health had previously given way, and he was 
immediately replaced by Mr. K. M. Edwards, sent from 
Saharanpur by Mr. Spankie. 

I have described in the third volume * the earlier occurrences 
at the station of Muzaffarnagar. But with the arrival 
of Mr. Edwards matters improved. This able officer 
at once asserted the British authority, sent parties of the Muzaf- 
into the district to collect the revenue, and restored 
his communications with Mirath and other stations. 

The people of the district, like all those in the northern portion 
of the Duab, were naturally turbulent, and the sight of the 
success of the Sipahis in the immediate vicinity was not 
calculated to curb theii' instincts. One of the leading zamin- 
dars, a man called Mohar Singh, took the lead in the develop¬ 
ment of this feeling by opening out a correspondence with the 
court of Dehll, and by encouraging in their disaffection the 
Hindu population of Sharnli, a town twenty-four miles to the 
west of the station of Muzaffarnagar. Eor the moment Edwards 
could do little to repress him. Sharnli, indeed, was kept from 
. open revolt by the presence there of a small party 
of horse under Mr. Grant. But a Tittle later the 
ever-zealous, Spankie sent to'the aid of the magis- forcements. 


* Vide Vol. III. pages 201, 202. 
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trate a detachment of fifty Gurkhls accompanied by two 
British officers. With these and two mountain guns Edwards 
occupied Shamil; then on September 14th, leaving at that 
place about a hundred and twenty men under his 
BarhS faithful Muhammadan subordinate, the sub-collector 
Ibrahim Khan, he marched against the fort of 
Burhana and captured it. His absence from Shamil, however, 
had been fatal to British interests in that town. There was 
a town called Thana Bhawan containing a temple much fre¬ 
quented by Hindu pilgrims, situated eighteen miles to the 
north-west of Muzaffarnagar, and twenty-eight to the south¬ 
west of Saharanpur, the people of which, long passively 
mutinous, had broken into insurrection on hearing that one of 
their leaders had been executed at Saharanpur. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the march of Edwards from Shamil, they 
atswmi? 6 ma ^ e a dash at that place, and surrounded the office 
in which Ibrahim Khan and his men were posted. 
Ibrahim Khan defended his position all day, but the numbers 
against him were enormous, and towards the evening these 
succeeded in setting fire to the thatch which covered it. Then, 
utterly worn out, blinded by the conflagration, Ibrahim accepted 
terms of capitulation, which assured to him and his companions 
their honour and their lives. The terms of the capitulation 
were broken almost as soon as the capitulation took effect. The 
rebels murdered a hundred and thirteen persons in cold blood 
and plundered the office. On hearing of this Edwards set out 
Edwards is to recover Shamil, but on his way alarming news 
SSula back from Muzaffarnagar called him back to that station, 
famagar" Learning there of the partial success of the storming 
of Dehll, and receiving reinforcements, he set out 
with some Sikhs, infantry and cavalry, some Gurkhas, and two 
guns. He proposed to march first on the town which was the 
head and front of the offending, the town of Thana Bhawan. 
He arrived before it the 16th September : drove in the enemy’s 
outposts, and attempted to storm. But the business was 
strangely mismanaged. The storming party, com- 
Thtod e a * P osed of Sikhs and Gurkhas, led by Captain Smith 
Bbawan. and Lieutenant Cuyler, drove the rebels from the 
outbuildings, scaled the main wall, effected their • 
entry into the town and captured two guns. The affair was 
over if only they had been supported. But the rebels, like the 
French in Cremona, when that place had been stormed by 
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Prince Eugene with an inferior force in 1702, perceiving the 
small force of the stormers, became in turn the assailants, and 
forced them to retire. A few days later, however, 
the gallant Dunlop* arrived with reinforcements, piare f 
Thana Bhawan was taken, peace and order were 
restored in Shamli, and justice was meted out to the authors of 
the massacre in that town. It is satisfactory to be able to 
record that in this case justice was really justice. 

Mr. Spankie took care that the courts should always 
be attended by a civil officer. He thus ensured a 
result which after generations can regard with satisfaction, the 
offences being judged without passion, and punishment being 
meted out to those only whose guilt had been absolutely proved. 

I come now to the town and district of Mirath. The 
district so called has an area of two thousand three MfratIl 
hundred and seventy nine square miles. It is bounded ra 
to the north by Muzaffarnagar, to the west by the Jamnah, to 
the south by the district of Bulandshahr, to the east by the 
Ganges. It thus forms part of the Duab, and is watered by the 
Ganges and the Jamnah, and by the canals formed from those 
rivers. Its chief towns are Mirath and Ghaziabad. The 
population, in 1857 considerably exceeded a million; it was 
probably just short of twelve hundred thousand. 

In the preceding volumes the reader will find, related at 
great length and in much detail, the earlier history 
of Mirath in connection with the mutiny. I shall, “j lier 
therefore, confine myself here to the record f of the 
daring achievements of the chief civil officer and his companions 
which contributed so powerfully, when all was dormant in the 
station itself, to ensure the maintenance of British authority in 
the district. 

The officer in question was Mr. Wallace Dunlop, magistrate 
and collector of Mirath. Mr. Dunlop was travelling ' 

in the Himalaya mountains when the mutiny broke H?miUay!!s he 
out. 1 He heard of that event at the village of 

* To be mentioned in the pages that follow immediately. 

f Vide Yol. I. page 437; Vol. II. pages 32-57, and 129-37; Yol. IY. 
pages 61-4. 

% His companion was Speke of the 65th Native Infantry, brother of the 
African traveller. Speke was a few months later mortally wounded at the 
storming of Dehli. He was a gallant soldier and a noble-hearted man. His 
dying words were: ‘‘ Thy ways are not our ways, but they are just and true.’ 
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Nagar near the source of the Bias river on the 31st of May.. 

He at once pushed for the plains, passed through. 
mnttoy 6 ^ 10 sanitarium, the inhabitants of which he> 

breaks out. found “either in the hot or cold fit of panic,” and 
Demi.” 810 reached Ambalah on the 9th and Kama! on the 10th. 

of June. At the latter place he received a letter from 
his commissioner, Mr. Greathed, who was with the English 
army before Dehli, in reply to one from himself asking for active- 
employment, summoning him to tire camp. It was just after 
the action, of Badli-ki-sarai had been fought—an action con¬ 
sidered by every one as a precursor to the immediate storming 
of the imperial city. As Dunlop and Speke rode across that 
plain, still strewn with the bodies of the dead Sipahis, the only 
anxiety they felt was the anxiety lest they might arrive too 
late for the great event, to attempt which, in fact, the army had. 
still to undergo three months’ toil, fighting and privations. 

On the very day of his arrival in camp, Dunlop was informed 
by the commissioner that the gentleman, who had 
S^Krath” 11 ac ^ e< ^ for him at Mirath was dead, and that as it was 
of great importance that someone possessing local 
experience should take charge of that district, it was incumbent 
upon him to proceed thither at once, and that, owing 
tbrosghtbe scarcity of cavalry, he- must find his way 

disturbed without an escort. Dunlop started that night on a. 
BMgpat!° hired horse, accompanied Try one mounted orderly* 
belonging to his district who happened to be in 
camp, and rode straight for Bhagpat on the Jamnah. 

Having travelled three consecutive days and nights Dunlop 
was overcome with fatigue when he reached Bhagpat. 
Thence be ^Received .with apparent cordiality by the two senior . 
Mirath. 1 native officials of that place, he threw himself down 
and slept. When he awoke he found himself sur¬ 
rounded by natives; learned that the Muhammadans were ripe 
for rebellion, and that the country was becoming eveiy day more 
dangerous. He devoted a portion of the night that followed to- 
write a report of all that he had heard, accompanied by sug¬ 
gestions from himself to the commissioner, and the following; 
afternoon rode for Mirath, which he reached the same night. ^ • 
Dunlop at once took charge of his duties. Under ordinary 
circumstances they would not have been very different from 
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those devolving upon civilians in other large military stations 
held throughout the period of the mutiny hy British troops. 
But the circumstances of Mfrath were not ordinary. 

Only forty miles from Dehlf, and surrounded hy Peculiar 
districts in which mutiny was rampant, it consti- 
tuted, in June, 1857, the one spot on the grand 
trunk road running from Allahabad to the north-west which 
might serve as an effective rallying-point for loyal natives. 
Dunlop had early experience of this truth. The morning of the 
day or the second day after he had taken charge nine Sikh 
horsemen, without arms, rode to his house to report their 
arrival to him as district officer. They represented themselves 
as belonging to the detachment of the 1st Oudh Cavalry which 
had murdered Fletcher Hayes and two other Englishmen, and had 
then ridden for Dehli. They had declined to accompany their 
mutinous .comrades, had surrendered their arms to 
Mr. Watson, magistrate of Aligarh, and had then Syaisikhs 3 
ridden to Mfrath, there to proffer their services to into his ser- 
the British authorities. Dunlop was only too glad 
to engage them. 

Passing over an expedition into the neighbouring district, in . 
which Dunlop served sis a volunteer, I come to that part of his 
conduct which gives a special mark to his proceedings as district 
officer, and of which the incident regarding the enrolment of the 
nine Sikh horsemen may be considered as the foundation-stone. 

Dunlop had not only found the civil treasury of Mfrath 
almost empty, but that means of replenishing it 
were wanting. He had no men at his disposal to 
aid in collecting revenue in the district. Military the time, esu 
aid could not be counted upon ; whilst the native 
bankers and merchants of the city, under the circumstances of 
the time, positively refused to advance a loan to the Govern¬ 
ment. In this crisis Dunlop, availing himself of the ^ 
ready co-operation offered by the brigade-major, resolves to 
Colonel Whish, resolved to organise a volunteer ™^ rohm ' 
troop of European civil and other officers then 
refugees at Mfrath. 

The corps were speedily organised. Major Williams, super¬ 
intendent of police, was nominated commanding F oram tionor 
officer, Captain Charles D’Oyly*. as second in com- 

* Afterwards "Major-General Sir D’Oyley, Bart. 
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mand and Lieutenant Tyrwhitt * as adjutant. Volunteers 
flocked in, and so actively were the drilling, mounting, and 
arming proceeded with that within three days one troop, com¬ 
posed of Englishmen, Eurasians, and a few Sikhs, was fit for 
duty. The uniform chosen was a suit of dust-coloured cloth 
called kbaki, and this cloth gave the name of the Khaki Eisala 
to the corps. 

The Khaki Bisala began its career as a regiment by pro¬ 
ceeding, towards the end of June, to attack some 
nwJapad- villages only five miles from Mirath, which the 
wet 0 ” 6 dis * Ghrjare had occupied. Accompanied by two guns 
n °' and a few of the Caribineers, they drove out the 

Gujars, burned three of the villages, killed several Gujars, and 
took forty of them prisoners. From the date of this successful 
attack the revenue collections in the district began. At first 
the task was not easy, but other expeditions followed that just 
recorded, and it.was found that every fresh expedition increased 
the facility of realising the revenue.^ 

It may be interesting to record some of these expeditions. 

On the 8th of July news of the burning of Begamabad, an 
important village about twelve miles distant on the 
toeorara 01 roa< ^ ' to Dehli, reached Mirath. The atrocity had 
e ' yar3 been committed by a large body of Gujars, and had 
been accompanied by . circumstances of singular atrocity, the 
victims being a number of loyal men of the Jat tribe who had 
bound themselves together to resist Gujar incursions., On this 
occasion, greatly outnumbered and despairing of success,, the 
Jats had made a feeble resistance, and had succumbed. Within 
a few hours of the news reaching Mirath, Dunlop set off, ac¬ 
companied by the Khaki Bisala, fifteen of his armed retainers, 
twenty armed native Christians, and two mountain-guns, 
manned by native artillerymen. Bushing on .with vigour, this 
column reached the ruins of Begamabad by grey dawn of the 
morning of the day following the commission of the atrocity. 
The fires were still smouldering, the walls were blackened, the 


* Later Major-General Tyrwhitt. 

t “ Every fresli expedition added to the facility of realising our revenue, 
and in a few months, amidst the wreck and disorganisation of surrounding ’ 
districts, the entire government had been collected, with a rapidity and 
completeness hitherto unprecedented .”—Service and Adventure with the 
Khalit Risala: a book upon which that portion of this chapter relating to 
that Bisala is mainly based. 
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flooring in many places was dug up, and a few miserable 
fugitives were seen wandering here and there in the fields. 
The village of Sikri, two miles distant, was known to be the 
headquarters of the Grujars. Thither the Khaki 
Risala proceeded, and before the alarm could be " e tEeEislia ' 
raised surrounded it. The G-ujars defended them- 57 * 16 a 
selves with great obstinacy, and five hours elapsed before the 
victory was gained. But when gained it was complete. 

One of the most enterprising and daring of the Grujar leaders 
was Sah Mall, zamindar of Bajrul, a man who had 
conquered, and who had since maintained, a kind of o/sihiS 3 
semi-independence in the town of Barot, capital 
of the district of the same name in the Mirath division, but in 
close proximity to Dehli. From this district and from Bajrul, 
Sah Mall had been for some time in the habit of sallying 
to carry fire and the sword into the neighbouring villages. 
The proximity of Barot to Dehli seemed to promise him 
immunity from assault. Not so, however, thought 
Dunlop. This gentleman, angered at the ruthless Dunlop ^ 
destruction wrought by this brigand and bis elect them, 
followers upon an unoffending people, sketched a 
plan for attacking the southern village of the Barot district 
by a rapid advance of the Khaki Bisala and of such assistance 
as the general would afford him from Mirath. He 
laid his plan before the general, and obtained his ^p“pos°e r 
assent to its execution. Dunlop knew well that 
considerable danger would attend the attempt, as forces -would 
certainly be sent after him from Dehli; but he trusted to the 
rapidity of his movements, to the increasing distance from 
Dehli, as he should approach Sah Mall’s stronghold of Bajrul, 
and to the prestige inseparable from audacity. 

Towards the end of July the expedition, composed of two 
mountain-guns, fifty men of the Bisala, forty men 
60th Bifles, two sergeants, and twenty armed Jonsetsout 
bandsmen, and twenty-seven armed native retainers, 
marched to the village of Dalhaura, on the Idindan, little more 
than twenty miles from Dehli. There they heard heavy firing 
in the direction of Deolah, seven miles distant. The chaudhari 
(headman) of Deolah, who was with the British force, was 
despatched at once to learn the cause of the firing. He returned 
during the night with information that Sah Mall and his friends 
were lying at the Muhammadan village of Basaud, with the 
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intention of attacking Deolah the next clay. Early next morning 
the small British party marched on Bas&ucl. Their 
on l Ba'siiud C3 approach was sufficient. Sah Mall* and his fol¬ 
lowers evacuated the place, leaving large supplies in 
it. Basaud, long used as a stove-house for the rebels, was 
burned; the prisoners taken were shot. The force 
on^aroT 8 then mar ched for Barot. No revenue 'had been 
collected from, this subdivision since the commence¬ 
ment of the mutiny. In fact, the civil establishments had been 
driven out in May, and the country had been more or less over- 
Dmio ’b run V the rebels. Dunlop now devised and carried 
darhgpian out a daring plan to remedy the evil. Whilst the 
order t0re f° rce marched away along the course of the east 
Jainnah canal he, taking with him a tahsildar * and 
two mounted orderlies, visited all the villages on the left hank, 
moving parallel with the force, collecting sheep and supplies for 
it as he went along, and trusting to his. prestige as district- 
officer for immunity from attack. 

The experiment was at first most successful. From the first 
two villages, indeed, the inhabitants had fled, and 
Thepianat Dunlop’s care was to send out to reassure the 
first cocoes*,- zam i nc |& rs . The third village, Bichpurl, was. a 
Gujar village, the inhabitants of which had taken a 
leading part in plunder and destruction. Dunlop, nevertheless, 
entered it; and here his prestige served him, for, he records, 
“ numbers of armed men were leaving it as I arrived.” In the 
four villages next visited his reception was not unfriendly ; the 
inhabitants “ appeared glad to see the tahsildar.” From each 
he carried off one or two of the principal landowners as security 
for the Government revenue. The people of the next village. 

Barka, were known to be friendly. To his surprise, 
’ reaciiin then, on arriving before it, Dunlop found the gates 
Bwrtatfigns dosed and the people swarming from their houses. 
Mce i fare t> " ^ w bisper from one of them sufficed to give the 
apparent. information that they were expecting an attack 
from gab Mail. 

Dunlop ‘ stayed for a few minutes, endeavouring to calm the 
fears of the villagers, when a tremendous noise of shouting and 
bellowing from & neighbouring village convinced him that 


* A native collector of revenue. The party was three clays later joined by 
A nativo officer. 
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they were well founded. In a few seconds Sail Mall, at the head 
of two thousand men, came in sight. Very soon 
their matchlock-balls were flying amongst the small Sil1 Mal1 
party, only one of whom was an Englishman. Dunlop would 
willingly have faced them—but mi bono ? One or two hundred. 
Englishmen might, as they did in the pursuit of Tantia Topi, 
face, and even successfully attack, four or five 
thousand rebels. But one man against two thousand ! 

The odds were too great. Dunlop and his five com¬ 
panions unwillingly fell back, leaving the fifteen landowners and 
twelve sheep he had. collected, unguarded, as a prey to the rebels. 

Blit the danger was not over. A horseman, armed with a 
matchlock and drawn sword—subsequently ascer¬ 
tained to be Bagdd, nephew to Sah Mall—rode at ?“” i „ op le nieets 
Dunlop. Under ordinary circumstances the combat combat the 
would probably have been short. But Dunlop was suiMaiD 
riding that morning, for the first time, a horse 
which had an insane dread- of fire-arms. His position would 
have been ludicrous but for its danger. “ The 
animal,” he writes, “ proceeded to the charge danger of 
alternately tripping along'- sideways, or waltzing umidhorae! 
round on its hind legs, springing clear ■ off the 
ground at every discharge of my revolver.” Ultimately 
however, Dunlop succeeded in depriving Bagda of Dunlop de- 
his thumb and in mortally wounding his charger. jJSIgonisD of 
He then rode after his friends, leaving his pith Ms thumb 
helmet, which had fallen off in the fight, as a trophy loses m? 
On the field. own helmet. 

Dunlop now made, with his small escort, for Barot. Thero 
he found that the column had had that morning an engagement 
with, and had put to flight, a body of rebels who were then 
being pursued. The cavalry had scarcely returned from the 
pursuit, when Sah Mall led the men who had chased the small 
party in the morning to the attack. But it was 
Dunlop’s turn now. The rebels, their flanks turned, 
soon broke and fled. ■ ‘ ■ 

This affair proved to he most important. In the pursuit Sab. 
Mall v r as overtaken and killed by a young volunteer, 
by name Topnochy, assisted • by a native trooper. "’ ho 13 s “ n ' 
His head, stuck on a pole, materially influenced the decision of 
a third attack, which, the remainder of the rebels, unaware of 
Sah Mali’s death, ventured to deliver the same afternoon. 
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It was repulsed witli ease.'* I should not omit to add that 
ana Buniop’s helmet in the second fight of the day Dunlop’s lost 
is recovered. helmet was recovered. 

The effect of Sab Mall’s death was shown lay the freedom 
with which the native dealers at once brought grain 
ofsu/Mairs an< ^ °^ ler supplies into the British camp. That 
death . 1 8 evening, too, the officers and men 6f the force 
enjoyed the gratification of encamping in and 
around a bungalow which Sah Mall had set apart for himself 
as a hall of justice. 

From Barot the little column marched for Sirdhana, famous 
as the residence of Begam Sarnru. Here Dunlop made arrange¬ 
ments for the payment by the neighbouring villages of arrears 
of rent. But one village, Akalpura, was refractory. This 
village belonged to one Narpat Singh, a notorious 
messfeot re ^ e l- Under his auspices, then, the men of the 
Narpatstogb, place sent hack Dunlop’s messengers with the 
inquiry, “ Who is the district officer and who is the 
tahsildar that they should demand revenue from Akalpura ? ” 
and threatened the messengers with death should they return 
on a similar errand. In consequence of this message, it was 
deemed advisable to pay the refractory village a visit. The 
■Khakis, then, started before daybreak, reached Akalpura before 
the alarm had been sounded, surrounded and stormed it, hTarpat 
Singh being among the slain. This prompt and 
ataTeswitif success f u l action produced a marvellous effect on 
Ms’iife/ 1 the turbulent spirits in the neighbourhood. The 
force then returned to Sirdhana. 

An act of justice such as the natives of India would thoroughly 
appreciate was performed about this time.. There 
mjT'iisti™ 8488 were t' wo villages in the Bajput portion of the 
whicifcMi 6 be Mirath division, known as Solana and Dhaulana. 
ai°d ai)pre d - ^ lle inhabitants of both were Bajputs. The native 
rioted. official of the district was a Muhammadan, Torab 
Ali, loyal to the British. As the district, however, 
was in close proximity to Muhammadan districts which had 
rebelled, the inhabitants of Dhaulana, thinking to earn the 

* lit this affair, and indeed throughout the campaign of Khaki Risala, a 
young civilian made himself particularly distinguished for his coolness in 
danger and his courage in the field. This was Sir. A. C. Lyall, later Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, as remarkable for iiis ability now as' 
lie was for the sterner qualities in those troublous days. 
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praise of the court of Dehli, declared against the English, 
attacked the police station, and took prisoner Torab Ali. Upon 
this the people of Solana, loyal to the English, attacked 
Dhaulana and released Torab Ali. The Dhaulana men, knowing 
they had sinned beyond forgiveness, incited other villages to 
revolt. Whereupon Dunlop visited the district with the little 
column, defeated the rebels, and gave their lands over to the 
loyal people of Solana. 

Shortly after this, the 21st of July, the little column,'some¬ 
what strengthened, proceeded to Hapur, thence to other sue 
defeat the rebels at Galauti — an achievement cessfui expe- 
gallantly and successfully performed. dltl0 “ 8 

An expedition on the 18th of September to Morwana was so 
far successful, that the report of its approach was 
sufficient to scare the rebels. It was followed by E i ^ I e a Khski 
one of greater importance—to drive some rebels 
from Thana B ha wan, eighteen miles beyond Muzaffarnagar—a 
place whence they had repulsed the district. officer and a fairly 
strong force. Dunlop’s force, joined at Muzaffarnagar by that 
previously repulsed, was successful on this as it had been on 
every other occasion. 

With the fall of Dehli the necessity for such detached expedi¬ 
tions in the Mirath division practically ceased. The 
army, released from the labours of the siege, pro- ofDehu^e 11 
ceeded, as we have seen, to free the country in all necessity for 
directions. It is impossible to exaggerate the ceases° UrS 
services which in the interval had been rendered by 
the little band of volunteers, of whom Mr. Dunlop was the 
original organiser, the constant companion. Who were these 
volunteers ? The best answer to that query is that given in 
the work in which their deeds are recorded, and which tells in 
eloquent language of the results they accomplished. 

“ Few of those,” wrote Mr. Dunlop at the time, “ who so 
gallantly volunteered for a life of peril and adven- whoand 
ture in lieu of patient anticipation while awaiting what were 
the issue of the struggle at Dehli, had any military 
experience to assist them, and their drill had to be 
commenced ; but they possessed the hereditary courage of their 
race; they could all ride; many of them were sportsmen, some 
of them crack shots and admirable swordsmen. Made of such 
material, is it to be wondered at that they traversed the most 
distracted portions of the district in the height of the revolt; 
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Mr. Ross, of the 9th Native Infantry, and Mr. Alfred Lyall, his 
assistant. 

As soon as they had driven the English officers from the 
place, the Gujars sacked-and burnt down their 
houses, released the prisoners from the gaol, and r e Gujats - 
then destroyed the public offices and the records stored in 
them. The Sipahis, who had probably been in league with 
the Gujars, had made their way to Dehli. Sapte, however, 
who was an old Wykehamist, and, like all the men 
in India who hailed from the famous school near 
the Itchin, a man difficult to baffle, returned to 
Bulandsliahr on the 25th with a few horsemen, intending, if 
they would only be staunch, to recover the place. To his joy 
he found halted there, on their way to join the army forming to 
march against the rebellious capital, the 1st Gurkhas. With 
the aid of these, Sapte and the officers who had accompanied 
him, Eoss, of the 9th Native Infantry, his assistant, Lyall, and- 
Tyrwhitt, of the 14th Irregulars, were able to 
seize, identify, and punish some of the men who punishes 
had been most prominent in the outrage of the 21st. ringleaders. 
They then moved on Bilaspur,* a village near to 
which Mr. Skinner, member of a well-known and muck- 
respected Indian family, had fortified himself in his house and 
compound. They found Skinner well and cheerful, 
prepared to defend himself against any enemy. left 

The next day the greater part of their cavalry alone! 
deserted, and the Gurkhas had to push on to join 
the army. The power of Sapte to maintain order in the district 
ceased then for a time. 

The usual results followed. The Gujars, once more raising 
their heads, sacked the town of Sikandarabad, eight 
miles distant from Bulandshahr. The chief land- 
owner of Malagarh, W alidad Khan, a man of con- till district, 
siderable influence, asserted that he had received . 

orders from the King of Dehli to assume charge of the district, - 
and, as an initial measure, he began to block the Mirath road. 
Under the same influence, the town of Khurjii, the second in 
importance in the district, was occupied, and to the standard 

* There are at least five places called Bilaspur in India. One is a district 
in the. Central Provinces, administered by a deputy commissioner ; another 
is the town which is the capital of that district; a third is a state in the 
Punjab ; a fourth is its capital; a fifth is the village spoken of in the text. 
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raised there flocked the bulk of the disaffected Muhammadans 
of the district. The force at the disposal of Sapte had by this 
time been reduced to twenty men. It being impossible with 
these to effect anything against the surging rebels, Sapte 
turned his way towards Mirath. He bad reached Galauthi, a 
town twelve miles to the north of Bulandshahr, when he 
resolved to make a determined effort to assert British authority 
in that, last-named town. But he found matters 
revised from ^ere as bad as they could well he. A number of 
Buiaadsha™” men armed with muskets, and supported by three 
pieces of cannon, .were drawn up to cover the 
entrance into the main street. In vain did Sapte and his com¬ 
panions endeavour to force this living barricade/ After losing 
several horses from the grape-fire poured on them, he fell 
back on Galauthi, baffling on his way a force sent from 
Malagarh to cut him off. His escort, meanwhile, had -aban¬ 
doned him. 

For the moment the district was lost. How, after the 
storming of Deh.ll, it was recovered ; how, in sueces- 
recoTered 0t s i° n > Sikandarabad, Balandshahr, Malagarh, and 
Kliurja were re-occupied by the British, has been 
told in the fourth volume.” Sapte, who meanwhile had joined 
and served . gallantly in the Volunteer Horse, accompanied 
Greathead’s column in its march through his district, of which, 
after the passage of that column, he retook charge. The charge 
was not a bed of roses. Though the principal centres had been 
re-occupied, there was still considerable disaffection. Hope 
had not been entirely crushed. One day Sapte received infor- 
■ Eecovers mation that a Christian girl had been carried off by 
and restores, a rebel trooper, and was concealed in a village at no 
Christian g re at distance. Thither, therefore, Sapte proceeded, 
accompanied by some horsemen. The villagers, all 
sturdy rebels, turned out to oppose the restitution of the girl. 
Sapte, however, heat them, and after a considerable search 
recovered the girl. But then began his greater trouble. The 
gild did not wish to quit the place. She had 
rebeftrooper. married the trooper, she said, ancl she wished to 
remain with her husband. To such a prayer Sapte 
could not be deaf. He granted her wish, though he assured ' 
her that her wedded bliss would not last long, as her husband 


Pages 61-4. 
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would Be hanged if he were caught. It is satisfactory to 
Believe that, during the year that followed, the husband was 
not caught. • After that the amnesty covered him. 

Sapte continued to render yeoman’s service in his district, 
aided by the right wing of the 1st Baluch battalion, ■ 

under Colonel Earquhar, and a body of Pathan 
horse under Major-Stokes. It was due, in a great 
measure, to his untiring exertions that the Kohil- 
khand rebels were prevented crossing the Ganges into the Duab. 
The loyal zamindars, feeling that the time had arrived when 
they might safely show their zeal for their foreign masters,, 
aided him loyally in these efforts. Prominent among these men 
was the Nawab of Chatari, a loyal Muhammadan. Several 
villages likewise placed all their resources at his disposal. 
They Had had a taste of Giijar rule, and they preferred that of 
the British. When, at the close of April 1858, success had 
been attained, Sapte was promoted to be district officer of 
Mirath. In the bestowal of honours he was not forgotten. He 
was made a Companion of the Bath, and it is satisfactory to 
. record that few men have ever more deserved that 
coveted decoration. He had displayed all the quali- Great ^ ^ 
ties which distinguish the best Englishmen: courage BranVstpte. 
and cheerfulness in difficult circumstances; calmness 
in danger; perseverance in holding his own ; and mercy to the 
vanquished when he obtained the upper hand. 

) After his departure Bulandshahr ceased to have a history. 

>! Of Aligarh, the next district, I have little to tell which has 
r 1 not been told in previous volumes. The district „ , 

•> has an area of nineteen hundred and fifty-five AllEarh - 
square miles, and a population (in 1857) of something under 
a million. It is bounded to the north by the Bulandshahr 
district and the Ganges; to the east by the ftali district; to 
the south by the Mathura and Agra districts; to the west by 
the Jamnah and the Mathura district. The Ganges canal passes 
through its centre. Close to the Port of Aligarh is the town 
of Koel. 

The story of the mutiny at Aligarh has been told in the 
third volume, and its recapture is recorded in the fourth.’" In 
the interval, the district had practically remained in the hands 
of the rebels.- One or two expeditions were made by the 


* Vide Vol. III. pages 102, 192; Yol. IV. pages 65, 201. 
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organised volunteers of the Agra and Aligarh, districts to save 
lives and to restore order. One of these especially deserves 
to he recorded. Of the horse volunteer force on service in the 
Aligarh district in the last days of June, the majority had been 
recalled to Agra, and hut eleven remained with Mr. Watson, 
the intrepid magistrate of the district. But these 
Watson^nd eleven were men of great daring and of sterling 
comrades! worth. They were : Mr. Cocks, of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice ; Mr. Outram, of the same service, a son of Sir 
James Outram; Ensigns Ollivant and Marsh, of the Indian 
army; Messrs. Pat Saunders, J. O’B. Tandy, H. B. Harrington, 
Hind, Castle, and Birkingyoung, planters, and Dr. Stewart 
Clark. On the 30th of the month information reached these 
gentlemen that the rebel scum occupying Koel were about to 
attack the, indigo factory in which the}' were temporarily 
residing; that they had even sworn that before nightfall the 
heads of the Earinghis should adorn the city gates. The danger 
was imminent, hut it found our countrymen prepared. . They 
had their horses saddled, their arms laid handy, and they kept 
a careful watch oil the road by which the mutinous rabble must 
.advance. Presently the word was passed that they were 
i s ieu approaching. Instantly Watson sounded to saddle, 
did^epuisTof then moved against' the. rebels, whose advanced 
guard numbered about five hundred, and charged. 
Never was a charge more successful. Fourteeu of 
tlie enemy were laid low. The remainder, thoroughly panic- 
stricken, fled like hares, attacked and plundered in their flight 
by the villagers, who, probably, had many an old score to 
.settle. 

This brilliant exploit obtained only a temporary relief. 

Eventually the volunteers had to seek refuge in 
. They finally Agra ; not, however, until they had lost two of 
Agra! their number, Marsh, a very promising officer, shot 

in a skirmish, and Tandy, who, on one occasion, 
taking his horse over the wall of an orchard crowded with 
fanatics, was promptly cut to pieces. It is melancholy, also, to 
have to record that the gallant Watson succumbed at Agra, 
•during the siege, to cholera. 

How Aligarh was recovered after the storming of Dehli has 
been already told. 

The Pehif propose to take the reader with me now into 

division. the Dehli division, forming, in 1857, a part of the 
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North-West Provinces, though now incorporated with the 
Panjab. 

The division of Dehli comprised, in 1857, the city of Dehli, 
and the districts of Gurgaon, Hisar, Panipat, and Kohtak. 

The history of Dehli antecedent to and during the period of 
the mutiny, has been so completely told in the 
preceding volumes of this history that further ' Dehh ‘ 
reference is unnecessary. I therefore propose to pass at once 
to Gurgaon.* 

The district of Gurgaon possesses an area of nineteen 
hundred and thirty-eight square miles, and it 
had, in 1857, a population of something more than Gurs<!on - 
half a million. It is bounded to the north by the Rohtak 
district: to the west and south-west by the native States, 
Alwar, Dahlia, and Jhind; to the south by the district of 
Mathura ; to the east by the Jamnah ; and to the north-east by 
the Dehli district. Its principal towns were Gurgaon, the 
capital; Reward, Palwal, and Farrukhnagar. The principal 
river traversing it is the Jamnah. 

Of this district it will, suffice to say that its fate was decided 
by its proximity to the imperial city. Its chiefs 
and its people, especially the former, threw in their i(s ate de¬ 
lot with the representative of the House of Taimur. of d DeW£; tMl 
Its fate, then, followed that of Dehli. In the fourth 
volume f I have told how, after the conquest of that city, 
Brigadier Showers marched a column into the Gurgaon district 
and put down all opposition. After that exploit it ceased to 
have a history. 

It was similar with the district of Hisar. This district had 
an area of three thousand five hundred and forty 
square miles, and a population (in 1857) of about 
four hundred thousand. It touches the Patiala State, 
and part of the Sirsa district, on the north and north-west ; the 
Jhind state and Rohtak district in the south and east; the Bilcanir 
state on the west. Its principal river is the Ghaggar; its 
chief town Hisar, which in prosperity has quite eclipsed the 


’ * It is hardly necessary to indicate the pages which treat of the history of 
Dehli, But, for form’s sake, I refer the reader to the following: Vol. II. 
pages 1-31, 57-74, 137-145, 336-456; Vol. IV. pages 1-59, 75-83; Yol. V. 
pages 270, 271, and Appendix, 
t See Vol. IV. pages 75, 76. 
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ancient, and in many respects famous, town of Hansi, and the 
town of Agrohalt. 

The remarks which have been made regarding the district 
of Gurgaon apply almost equally to that of Hisa-r. The Sipahis- 
and people alike sympathised with Dehli in its revolt. The 
district returned to its allegiance only after the fall of that 


Panipat had the reputation of being the most tu: 
and pint at ™ north-west. The district, the: 

an , n pa . onQ> now mer g e <q -|q ia t 0 f Carnal, 

belonged to it. The plain in the immediate vici 
town is famous as having been the scene of three 1. 
of which decided for the time the fate of India. T1 
fought in 1526, when Babar, by the defeat of xbi 
accompanied by his death, established the Muglr 
The second, fought in 1556, when Akbar’s general, K 



defeated Eemu, and rendered firm and unshakable the throne 


of his master. The third, fought in January 1761. between 
Ahmad Shall Duran! and the Marathas, checked for a period 
the advance of that powerful confederacy. The town of 
Panipat is fifty-three miles to the north of Dehlf, and has a 
population of twenty-five thousand. That of the district 
amounted, in 1857, to about four hundred thousand. 

It has been told in the second volume how, when General 
Anson marched to Karnal, the bulk of the contingent furnished 
by the Rajah of Jhind was sent to Panipat. Being in the 
straight line between Karnal and Dehli, it continued to be 
occupied during the siege. Its record, therefore, is merely the 
record of-troops passing through it. Whatever may have been 
the feelings of the people, they were carefully suppressed- in 
the continual sight of red-coat and khaki, and - the place 
remained without a history to the end of the war. 

The district of Rohtak, now forming part of the Hisa-r 
division, but in 1857 one of the districts under the 

0 a ^' Commissioner of Dehli, was bounded to the north 
by Karn&l; to the east by Dujana and Dehlij to the south 
by Gurgaon ; to the west by Hisar and Jhmd. It had an 
area of eighteen hundred and eleven square miles, and a 
population, in 1857, of something short of half a million. The 
district consisted mainly of a level plain, watered by the Sahibi, 
which flows from the Ajmir hills; but the land receives the 
benefit of a supply of water from the Rohtak.and Butana 
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branches of the western Jamnah canal. The chief towns were, 
Eohtab, forty-two miles to the north-west of Delili ; Jajhar, 
Majra, Bahadurgarh, Grohana, and Narnul. 

It has been related in the second volume * how mutiny broke 
out at Rohtak, and it has been told in the fourth f how the 
revolt was suppressed. In the interval between the rise and 
the suppression; an interval which corresponded entirely to the 
duration of the siege of Dehli, the district was held for the 
rebels. There can be little doubt but that the sympathy of 
the people, from noble to peasant, was enlisted on behalf of the 
representative of the Mughul. 

* Page 411. f Pages 75-83. 
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CHAPTER. V. 

Sindh and the Native States of India. 

The story of the disturbances in the Cis-Satlaj States, in the 
Panjab, in some districts of the Bombay Presidency, and in. 
Bombay itself, has been told in sufficient detail in the'preceding- 
volumes. I do not propose, then, to add a single word with 
respect to them in this chapter. To this general rule Sindh,, 
however, forms an exception, for though there was no dis¬ 
turbance in that province, there were circumstances connected 
with it which deserve full mention. I propose, then, to devote 
a few pages to Sindh, and then to complete the story by record¬ 
ing in such detail as may be necessary, the action of those- 
Native States which have not been prominently mentioned in. 
preceding volumes.. 

How Sindh became a British province, and liow the attempt 
Sindh g arr ^ son Ik with Sipabis from the Presidency of 

Bengal without giving them the extra allowances to 
which by custom and regulation they were entitled, landed.the 
Indian Government of the day in a sea of difficulties has been 
told in the first volume.* ' In a comparatively short time, 
however, under the wise administration of Sir 
iapier rles Charles Napier, Sindh became as tranquil and as 
easily governed as the most orderly-of the older 
provinces. I might say, indeed, that the more recent recollec¬ 
tion by the inhabitants of the grinding sway of the Amirs- 
whom the wise policy of Lord Ellenborougli had displaced,, 
rendered them more easy to control, more amenable to the lighter- 
hand of the British ruler, than they probably would have been 
had they never felt the grinding tyranny from which the* 
British had released them. 

In 1857 the Commissioner of Sindh was Mr. Bartle Prere,. 

* Yol, I. pages 202-21. 
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■better known, to the present generation as Sir Bartle Frere. 
Bartle Frere was a very eminent man who had won 
his way to the high post of Chief Commissioner of Bartle Frere - 
Sindh by conscientious work to which he had devoted the very 
great natural ability with which he was endowed. Immediately 
after the conquest of the province in 1843 it had been, I have 
said, ruled by the conqueror. Sir Charles Napier. 

Napier had been a very able administrator. Ener- Ifap^er r ' eS 
getic, painstaking, indefatigable, he had instilled 
into his subordinates a right conception of the nature of the 
work he wished to be performed, and a portion of his own 
spirit in the performing of it. The result was that at the close 
of the four years of his Government, the province which had 
ever been regarded as the most oppressed and misgoverned 
province in India, ranked amongst the best administered and 
most contented. Napier took a firm military grasp of the 
country; then formed and trained from amongst the natives 
a police so efficient that it became a model to other provinces > 
lightened the assessment on the ground-down culti¬ 
vators of the soil; exempted traders from imposts ; pSUsinaii 
and laid down, at Karachi, the principle of a harbour, 
which, perfected, should become the harbour for western and 
north-western India. 

To carry on the work so well begun by Napier Frere was 
nominated Chief Commissioner of Sindh in December Ferete ' 
1850. Few men held in higher admiration the chief becomes 
organising genius of Sir Charles Napier than did ? 0 “ 8 “‘ ssioner 
the new Chief Commissioner. The lines upon 
which he proceeded, then, were distinctly marked out for him. 
Entirely above the petty passion of jealousy, Frere devoted 
himself to this work with all the ardour of his earnest and 
practical nature. He visited every portion of the province, and 
then set to work. He developed an efficient road-system; he 
enlarged, the Bigari canal; submitted a plan for the introduction 
of railroads; and devoted himself to the development of the 
harbour of Karachi. The harbour, as it is now, 
may indeed he said to he his work, for though Sir po\“y, sof ” is 
Charles Napier had marked the spob it was left to 
Frere to carry out the design, and this he did with a zeal that 
speedily'-overcame all obstacles. With respect to his frontier 
policy' he inaugurated a system which produced the most 
admirable results. It was a policy of demanding from the 
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rude BaMchfs who might attack the Sindh villages the surrender 
of the actual offenders. In course of a short space of time this 
policy had the effect, not only in causing a cessation of border 
outrage, but of enlisting on behalf of the administrator who 
understood so well how to combine justice with the maintenance 
of order the sympathies of the entire population. 

Under the rule of Frere, then, not only had order been main- 
Taeresults tained, and a system established by which it should 

16 “ be permanently assured, but, as a natural conse¬ 

quence, trade had increased : the population, mostly Muhamma¬ 
dan, had become reconciled to British rule : the revenues had 
been placed upon a solid footing : whilst the cultivators of the 
soil had been made happy by the fixing of a regular settlement- 
on the plan which prevailed in many parts' of the Bombay 
Presidency, that of reserving proprietary rights, and establish¬ 
ing fixity of tenure. 

The hard work and the anxieties of his Government had 
affected the health of Frere, and in the early part of 
Frere visits 1856 he visited England. Whilst he is absent 
1856™ m I propose to describe more minutely the province he 
was administering. 

The province of Sindh* consists of the lower valley and delta 
of the Indus. It is bounded to the north by 
R s U ri\ionof ■9 a ^’i c ki s ta'n, the Panjab, and Baha-walpur; to the 
tS C provi°nc°. f east by Jaisalmir and Jodhpur; to the south by the 
Ban of Kachh and the Indian ocean : to the west by 
Baluchistan. It has an area of 48,014 square miles, and had a 
population, in 1857, somewhat in excess of two millions. The 
chief towns are Haidarabad, the ancient capital, superseded now 
by Karachi, one of the finest of the modern towns of India, with 
a magnificent harbour, and Shikarpur. It has but two per¬ 
manent rivers, the Indus and the Hab. But it contains two 
deserts ; one of the north-west, in the Shirkarpiir district, called : 
Pat , and the desert in the east and south-east called Thar. There 


* Sometimes barbarously and incorrectly spelt “ Scinde.” Blochmann, 
who is a high authority in such matters, thus writes regarding the derivation 
of the name. “ Sindh derives its name from the Indus river (for s is often 
exchanged in SindM with 7i.; hence Sindh makes Hind, whence Indus and 
Hindustan). From ancient times,” adds Blochmann, “Sindh has been 
divided into Lower Sindh, or Lar, Middle Sindh, or Vichdlo, and Upper 
Sindh, or Biro. The Indus has considerably shifted its course from what 
it was in former times.” 
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are three collectorates, one of which is practically divided into 
two parts. The collectorates are : 1, Karachi, the head-quarters 
of which are in the town of that name. In the same division 
are Sehwan, in the north, near the Indus, and east of the Lake 
Mancliur; and Tattah or Thathah, east of Karachi in the Indus 
delta; 2, Haidarabad, four miles from the Indus and six miles 
south of M.iani, where in 1843 Sir Charles Napier defeated the 
Amirs; and Amrkot, to the east, the birthplace of Akbar. 
Attached to the Haidarabad collectorate, and constituting its 
second division, are Thar and Parkhar, forming its southern 
portion, and extendiu g along the Kan of Kachh. The chief towns 
in this division are Diplii, Islamkot, Yiravan, and Nagar Parkhar ; 
3, the Shikapur collectorate, with an area of 11,000 square 
miles. This collectorate comprises the districts of Kohri, 
Jacobabad, Shikarpur, Larkhana, and Mehar. The chief town, 
Shikarpur, carries on a brisk trade with Afghanistan. Lark- 
liana, west of the Indus, is the chief town of a well-watered 
district. 

To return to the period when Frere left Sindh to visit 
England. During his absence there broke out 
that Persian war which necessitated the despatch to Frere returns 
the Persian Gulf of a considerable force from India. En“iand. 
The wax was concluded just as Frere returned in 
March 1857. But though a small danger had passed, Frere 
found a greater looming in a very close future. 
Everywhere he heard of the strange excitement Warnings 
which pervaded the minds of the Sipahis generally, Mutiny, 
especially those of Bengal, on the subject of the 
greased cartridges. He found the mind of Lord Elphinstone 
fully impressed with the danger, especially of that particular 
danger which arose from the fact that many of the Bombay 
regiments were recruited from the same country as were those 
of Bengal. Still, up to the time of his arrival no overt act had 
been committed; but the air was charged with rumours, and it 
was evident that, in Bengal especially, mistrust ruled powerfully 
the native mind. The occurrences at Barhampur and Barrack- 
pur came to add to the prevailing gloom, but nothing of the 
nature of a preconcerted outbreak had occurred when Frere left 
Bombay for Sindh in the beginning of May. 

Scarcely, however, had he set foot in Karachi when he re¬ 
ceived a telegram conveying an account of the . r d 
.revolt of the 10th of May at Mfrath. Frere beats S uio l Muunyi m 
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at once comprehended the magnitude of the crisis. He. at 
least, did not regard the emotions called forth by this 
glaring act of mutiny as a passing and groundless panic. 
He realised, on the moment, the fact that a crisis had arrived 
which would test to the utmost the resources of the Empire. 
Taking a rapid survey of the position all over India, he saw 
that the immediate fate of the country must depend on the 
attitude of the Punjab. Should the warlike people of that 
province declare against the British, the North-Western Pro- 
ciear vinces, at the very least, must he lost. Reasoning 

diagnosis of thus, he asked himself how he, as Commissioner of 
Frere- Sindh, could best aid to prevent such a misfortune. 

He had at his command two weak European regiments, one of 
them little more than half its normal strength, a troop of Horse 
Artillery, four Native Regiments, two battalions of Native Foot 
Artillery, the Sindh Horse, and the mutinous 6th Bengal 
Cavalry. With such a force, composed of so many diverse 
materials, he had to consider the following question. Supposing 
that the mutiny at Mirath should merge into a general up¬ 
rising of the entire population, how could he, with the Euro¬ 
peans of the force just enumerated and the Sindh Horse, 
effectually overawe the other native troops, keep in subjection 
two millons of Muhammadans, and yet serve the general 
interests of British India? There was hut one way, and that 
way Frere adopted. He telegraphed to Lord Elphinstone to 
the effect that with the view of averting possible danger it was 
his intention to despatch his strongest regiment, the 
SsTron^est 1st Fusiliers, to Multan. Feeling that even an 
Milts™* *° l 10111 '’ 8 delay might have fatal results he did not 

await the reply to his telegram before issuing the 
marching order to the regiment.. Lord. Elphinstone, as I have 
already told,f gave an immediate reply in the affirmative. But 
the initial idea was as much Frere’s as Elpliin stone’s. The 
minds of the two men seem to have arrived at the same moment 
to the same conclusion. Frere proposed to do, and did do, in 
Sindh, what Elphinstone proposed to do, and did do, in Bombay. 
But there can be no question as to the courage, the statesman¬ 
like prescience, the unselfishness, of Mr. Frere’s proposal. ‘Re¬ 
sponsible for the safety of the province committed to his charge, 
he deliberately risked that safety to aid in the preservation of 


Vide Vol. III. page I. 


f Vol. V. page 3. 
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lac Empire. Tlie fortress of Multan has always been regarded 
i- one of the keys of India. There risked his own province to 
secure that key, and he did not risk it in vain. The regiment 
sent by him from Karachi to Multan held that fortress and 
Firiizpur during the worst clays of the revolt. His noble self- 
abnegation was rewarded. Whilst contributing to save the 
Empire, he maintained a firm hold on his province. 

It is true that, during the long months which followed the 
despatch of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers to Multan, out¬ 
breaks did occur in the three larger stations in Sindh, J^* 68 ^ 88 
but in ever)- case they were suppressed on the breaks 
spot, without much trouble, and without external 
aid. The military police, referred to in a previous 
page as having been established by Sir Charles Napier, be¬ 
haved on every occasion with fidelity, zeal, and energy. The 
consequence was that not a single mutineer escaped. Nor was 
the ordinary law strained to secure their punishment. The 
prisoners were tried by regular courts, composed of native 
officers, and these native officers awarded them the full penalty 
of their crime, and nothing more. 

But Mr. Frere’s exertions on behalf of the common weal did 
not confine themselves to the despatch of the 1st 
Fusiliers to Multan. By degrees, as he felt his -fnwgeuc 
hand, and as necessities arose in other parts of the ^ 8a y r r e e8 e of 
Empire, he still further denuded his own province. • 

In a preceding volume* I have told of the risings in the 
Southern Maratha country, and of the manner in which those 
risings were repressed. To aid in that repression Frere made 
a further contribution of European troops from his Sindh, 
garrison. Though he would only have been-too glad to retain 
the 1st Baliiclhs at Karachi, he considered that their presence 
was required elsewhere, and therefore despatched them to the 
Panjab. In a word, he employed all the resources at his dis¬ 
posal for the purposes of the general need of British India in 
time of exceptional trial. 

I propose now to turn to the Native States of India, and 
mark the conduct of their rulers. The subject is 
. not unprofitable. Though the splendid genius-of 
Marquess Wellesley had established British prepon¬ 
derance in Southern, in Western, in Central, and in North- 


Tide Vol. V. pages 13-27, and 164-72. 
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Western India, the policy of his immediate successors, directed 
from the India Office, had had the effect, in Central and Western 
India especially, of neutralising the great efforts' he had made 
to secure throughout India the British overlordship. From the 
very moment of his departure to the time of the Pindari war, a 
period of about twelve years, Eajputana had been systematically 
pillaged and plundered by Maratha robbers. The scandal at 
last grew too terrible to be tolerated, and in 1818, Lord Hastings, 
after a successful campaign against the Peshwa, against Holkar, 
and against the Pindaris, found himself in a position to restore 
the Wellesley policy. Clutching at the opportunity, he es¬ 
tablished the system which has ever since existed. The Native 
Princes of India became protected princes, debarred from 
making war against one another, bound to receive a British 
resident at their courts, and guarded against aggression from 
beyond the borders by the paramount power. The latter 
attained then the position .designed for it by the Marquess 
Wellesley, the position of the predominant and protecting 
power in the peninsula. When the mutiny broke out in 
1857 this system had been working for nearly forty years. 

It will he interesting to notice how it had affected. 
Eajp t*v. conduot of the Princes of Eajputana whom we 

had rescued in 1818 from’the most cruel oppression ; of the Hindu 
dynasty of Maisur, where it had been working for 
Maisur. nearly sixty years ; of the Nizam, our constant ally 
The Nizam, ever since the British influence at his court had 
superseded that of the French; of the various Rajahs 
of Southern, Western, and North-Western India; and of other 
minor princelets. 

Some of this, indeed, has been already told. The preceding 
volumes have told at great, length of the conspicuous 
The story of loyalty of Maharajah Sindhia, whose predecessor 
nndHoikar sixty years before had devised the plan for the ex- 
jj aS Q aireaci P^lsi 011 the English from India. The reasons 
tokh 8 rea y which probably influenced the able representative of 
the most powerful of the Maratha rulers have like¬ 
wise been fully considered. Of Sindhia, then, I do not propoje 
to speak in this chapter. Nor, I take it, is it necessary to make' 
further allusion to Holkar. Of him, and of the mutiny at his 
capital, I have written at sufficient length in the third volume.* 


* Vol. III. pages 132-61. 
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Tlie question, whether Holkar was loyal or disloyal, is there 
discussed and decided. The late Maharajah Holkar was not a 
lighting mail; he had about him none of the instincts of the 
'warrior. Essentially a money-grubber, he valued too highly 
the security afforded by the British overlordship to risk it for 
a shadow. When, then, in the chapter referred to, I recorded 
my opinion that Holkar was free from complicity with the 
.mutineers ; that his soldiers had slipped out of his hands; that 
■ his presence amongst them on the 1st July would have been 
misinterpreted ; and that subsequently he did his best to serve, 
British interests, I rather understated than overstated the 
case. Subsequent investigation has satisfied me that during 
that crisis Holkar was quite as much afraid of his own soldiers 
as a non-combatant in a station, the troops in which had 
mutinied, would have been afraid of the Sipahis. Regarding 
Holkar, then, it is unnecessary to add a word to the story con¬ 
tained in the preceding volumes. It is very different with the 
princes of Rajputana. Those princes had up to the 
year 1818 suffered grievously from the plundering Eo h )utl£ll!j - 
and the tyranny of the Maratbas and Pindaris. Prom that 
plundering and that tyranny the British had rescued them. 
They had therefore had nearly forty years’ experience of the 
advantages or disadvantages of the British overlordship, and it 
seemed natural that in the presence of a revolution which 
threatened to destroy the protecting power, they would dis- 
play the real feelings by which they were each individually 
animated. 

How George St. Patrick Lawrence maintained the British 
supremacy throughout Rajputana. I have shown in previous 
volumes.'* But the headquarters of my narrative have been, so 
to speak, at the place occupied by the Agent to the Governor- 
General. I propose in the following pages to transfer those 
headquarters now to the courts of the native princes. 

Rajputana comprises eighteen principalities : it has an area 
of 128,750 square miles, and, in 1857, its population 
was somewhat less than nine millions. The States 
within it, except Tonk, Bhartpur, and Dholpur, 
are ruled by Rajput princes. They are: Bikanir, Jaisalmir, 
Eriskugarh, Karauli, Alwar, Tonk, Dholpur, Udaipur or Mewar, 
Dungapur, Bauswara, Partabgarh, Jaipur, Jodhpur or Manvar, 


' Vide Yol. III. pages 163-74; Yol. XY. pages 385-104. 
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Bhartpiir, Blind!, Kota, Jbaluwar, and Sirohf. I propose to con¬ 
sider as briefly as possible the action of their rulers in 1857-8 
so far as it has not been referred to in previous volumes. 

I begin with Bikanir. Bikanir is the easternmost of the 
states of Ra)pul:ana, It is bounded to the north- 
“ nt ' west by the state of Baliawalpur: to the north by 
the Panjab; to the east by Jaipur ; to the south and south-west 
by Jaipur and Jaisalrmr. It has an area of 22.340 square 
miles, and a population (m 1857) of something less than half • 
a million. It occupies a considerable portion of the Eajputana 
desert: water is rarely found at a depth short of three hundred 
feet. 

Up to the year 1835 the Rajah of Bikanir had been engaged 
in constant feuds with his neighbour, the Rdjah of 
recentiasior J a ^ sa ^ m i r - The evil had reached such a point in 
ofB?kanfr.° ry the year mentioned that the British Government. 

compelled to interfere, deputed an officer with 
powers to bring about a settlement. The exertions of the 
British officer soon realised the wished-for result. Both Rajahs 
renounced their previous ill-will, and entered into a pact of 
friendship. That pact was existing when the Elijah who made 
it, Ratan Singh, died (1852), and was succeeded by Sirdar Singh, 
who also observed it. Sirdar Singh was ruling when the 
Mutiny broke out at Mirath. The event did not 
Loyalty disturb either himself or the people whom he ruled. 

Singh. 1 Bikanir was out of the line of the mutineers. It 

was a poor country, sparsely populated, and the 
events occurring in other parts of India affected it but slightly. 
The ruler, Sirdar Singh, was in the happy position of having no 
grievance. His northerly neighbours, the Panjab and Babawal- 
pur, were loyal to the British master. The British districts 
between himself and Dehli, Hansi and Ptisan, had indeed risen 
in sympathy with the capital, but the tendency of the rebels 
was to march in a direction the exact opposite of that which 
led to Ms desert home. In the other parts of Eajputana 
British authority, though threatened, was upheld, lu the 
truest sense of the term, then, the British were nearer to him 
than were the rebels. Under the circumstances it was rnahi-'- 
festly his policy to remain loyal to his overlord so long as that 
overlord should display vitality. He was loyal, therefore, 
throughout the troublous times. He could not., indeed, afford 
very great assistance in tbe field, for his entire military force 
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did not exceed three thousand men, hut what he could do he 
did. Not only did he shelter British fugitives from Hansi and 
Hisar, hut he sent parties into those. districts to co-operate 
against the rebels. The Government of India did not forget 
these services. They assured to him the right of Eewarda 
adoption; they added to his territory forty-one apportioned 
villages from the Sirsa (Hisar) district; they con- t0 Blkantr - 
firmed his right to a salute. This loyal chief lived till 
• 1872. 

Jaisalmir is the nearest Rajput neighbour of Bikanir. It is 
bounded to the north by Bahawalpur; to the east by 
Bikanir and Jodhpur ; to the south by Jodhpur and aiGamr - 
the Thar and Parkhar districts of Sindh; to the west likewise 
by Sindh. It has an area of 16,447 square miles, but a great 
part of this is desert. It rejoices in but one stream, the Kakni. 
The chief of this principality is styled the Maharawal. 

The ruler of .Jaisalmfr who concluded the pacific arrangement 
with Bikanir referred to in the notice of that prin¬ 
cipality was Maharawal Gaj Singh, a man of con- 
siderable. ability and force of character. His just antecedent 
administration made him extremely popular with 
his people. In the first Afghan war he assisted his 
overlord by supplying the British army with camels. The Indian 
Government of the day did not forget this service, for when 
Napier conquered, and Lord Ellenborough wisely annexed, 
Sindh, the latter transferred to the Rajput prince three im¬ 
portant forts which, in previous wars, the Amirs of Sindh had 
wrongfully wrested from Jaisalmir. This great ruler died in 
1856, the year before the Mutiny, leaving his territories to the 
disposal of his widow. She at once adopted a relative, Ranjit 
Singh, and this prince was ruling throughout the troublous 
times of 1857-9. His own territory remained quiet and loyal. 
The troops at his disposal never exceeded a thousand It had no 
men, and he kept these wisely at home, Through- history in 
out the period referred to Jaisalmir was abso- 186J ' 
lutely without a history. It has as happily continued to 
have none. 

The next state to be noticed is Krishngarh. Krishngarh is a 
small state with an area of .7.24 square miles, and a 
population (in 1857) of about 100,000. The chief Knslm E arb - 
town, also called Krishngarh, lies on the road from Nasirabad 
to Han si, twenty-one miles north-east of the former, and two 
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hundred and twenty-two south-west of the latter. The chief 
adopts the title of Maharajah. 

From the period when this state came under British protec¬ 
tion, 1818 till 1840, this little territory was the 
Antecedent scene of constant confusion, caused by the oppres- 
KriGimgaiii. eion and extortions of the Maharajah. Kalian Singh. 

But, in 1859, this chief was succeeded by Plrthi 
Singh. Pirthx Singh was ruler during the troublous times of 
the Mutiny. He was a mild, inoffensive man. whose sympa¬ 
thies were entirety with his overlord. The total 
i85? l0yaliI1 nUH) her of troops at his disposal did not exceed five 
hundred and fifty, and he kept these as much as he 
could for the protection of himself and his capital. 

Next in order comes the state of Karauli, the earlier history 
of which has been told in the first volume.® Ka- 
arau ' rauli lies between Jaipur and Dliolpur. It has an 
area of 1,208 square miles, and a population (in 1857) of 
about 130,000. To the south-east, the river Chambal separates 
it from the Gwaliar territory: to the south and west it is 
bounded by that of Jaipur : and to the north and north-west 
by Dholpixr and Bhartpur. In 1857, the Maharajah 
Medan was still that Madan Pal whose accession in 1853-4' 
had only been recognised after a reference to the 
Home Government. That accession had been accompanied by 
the withdrawal of the British agency from Karauli, 
madetowm and by the intimation to the ruler that if he should 
™ “ s acces - fail in the annual payment of the debt due to the 
paramount power, the British Government would 
take possession of one or more of his districts until the whole 
debt, amounting then to 94,312 rupees, should he liquidated. 
Madan Pal found not only that he was unable to comply 
with this condition, hut that the debt became larger 
conducts with each succeeding year. When the mutiny 
broke out in 1857 he was, then, in the condition of 
a man who, under the terms of his occupation, 
ought to desire the death of his overlord, for that death alone 
would apparently wipe out his obligation. But Madan Pal 
was a loyal and far-seeing man. He preferred the little 
finger of the British to the loins of the revolted Sipahis. 
He exerted himself heart and soul therefore to further the 


Vide Vol. I. pages 6G-9. 
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interests represented in Rajputana by George St. Patriot 
Lawrence. So true and loyal was his conduct throughout 
those troublou.s times, that, when peace was restored, the British 
Government remitted the whole of his debt, then amounting 
to 117,000 rupees ; bestowed upon him a dress of honour ; and 
increased his salute. There could not have been a greater 
justification of the conduct of the Court of Directors in refusing 
to allow the Government of India to treat Karauli as a lapse 
than was given by Maharajah Madan Pal within four years of 
his recognition as chief of that state. 

The State of Alwar is bounded on the north by Gurgaon 
and the district of Hot Kasin; on the east by Ma- AIwar 
tiiura and Bhartpur; on the south and on the west 
by Jaipur. The principality forms a portion of Mewat or the- 
country of the Mewatis. It has an area of 3,024 square miles, 
a population (in 1857) of something over half a million, and 
has, as principal towns, Alwar, the capital, Rajgarh, and Ram- 
garh. When the year 1857 dawned, the chief of Alwar was- 
that Rao Rajah Benei Singh who had defied Lord 
Combermere at the time • of the second siege of B^eFsingti 
Bhartpiir, and who had between his submission 
after that siege and the beginning of 1857 given repeated 
proofs of the possession of a turbulent spirit, especially resentful 
of the restraints imposed in the inteiests of the general peace 
of the country by the British overlordship. 

Benei Singh died just after the Mutiny had broken out, and 
was succeeded by his son, Rao Rajah Leodan Singh, 
then thirteen years old. His accession was the signal j^omucii 
for a struggle between the two parties in the State, b3, 

the Muhammadan faction, always strong in Alwar, rivalry to take - 
and the Rajput Thakurs or barons, representing P^ ntI)e 
chiefly the landed interest of the principality. For U mr ' 
the moment, the Muhammadan faction gained the upper hand. 
The struggle for power 'within the State apparently blinded 
the eyes of both parties to the occurrences beyond its borders. 
The struggle was long and desperate. But, in 1858, the 
Thakurs prevailed, and the Muhammadan ministers were ex- 
spilled and deported to Banaras. The paramount power then 
appointed a, resident to advise the Rao Rajah, to assist the 
council of administration formed to conduct affairs during the 
chief’s minority. His principality was not affected by the 
Mutiny. 
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Tonk, the one principality in Bajputana ruled by a Muharn- 
xnadan sovereign, has an area of 2,509 square miles, 

oni: ‘ and a population (in 1857) of just over 300,000. 
.It consists of six detached districts, named after the principal 
town in each, the districts of Tonk, Bampurah, Nimbhera, 
Sironj, Chapra, and Perawa. The capital, Tonk, lies on the 
river Bands, two hundred and eighteen miles to the south-west 
of Dehll. 

In 1857, the Nawab of Tonk was Wazir Mirhammad Khan, 
son of the famous freebooter Amir Khan, the founder 
of h Tonk WlIb of tlie principality. He was of middle age when the 
Mutiny of 1857 broke out, and he was wise. The 
principality carved out by his father in a period of disturbance 
and plunder had been confirmed to his father’s family by the 
British, and could be secured only by loyal service to them. 
Such service Wazir Muhammad Khan rendered throughout 
1857-8 to the best of his ability. He could do but little 
actively, for his military establishment consisted of but from 
five to six hundred horse. But what little he could do, 
especially at the time of Tantia Topi’s raids, was done heartily 
and earnestly. The reader will find a short account of his action 
iu the fifth volume.*' Wazir Muhammad lived to June 1S64. 

Dholpur is bounded to the north and north-east by the Agra 
Dhoi district: to the south-east by the Ckatnbal, which 

0 pur ' separates it from the Gwaliar territory: to the west 
by Karaull and Bkarfpur. It has an area of 1,200 square 
miles, and a population (in 1857) of about 210,000. Its chief 
towns are Dholpur, the capital, Bari, and Bajakkkera. The 
Banas of Dholpur have a hereditary enmity to the house of 
. Sindhia. 

In 1857, the Sana Bhagwant Singh, a Jat- by caste, had 
reigned over twenty years. His mature age had 
tts 7 Etoaf given him opportunities of noticing the great ad¬ 
vantage of the protection of paramount power. 
That protection, and that alone, had saved him in 1841 from 
the vengeance of Sindhia, whom he had grossly insulted. 
When, then, the Mutiny occurred, he cast in his lot with his 
overlord. When the outbreak took place at Gwaliar,. in the? 
manner described in the third volume,^ he sent his carriages 
. and escorts to convey the fugitives to Agra. It is true that 

* Vide Vol. V. pages 222,223. f Vol. III. page 115. 
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Ills minister, Deo Hans, less prescient than himself, believing 
that the hour of doom had sounded for the British, endeavoured 
to enrich himself by taking advantage of the defenceless state 
•of the country to plunder villages in the Agra district; and 
that, having nefariously succeeded, he endeavoured then to 
supplant his master. But this development took place after 
the Mutiny had been suppressed. It resulted in the removal 
to Banaras, as a State prisoner, of the intriguing minister. For 
his services in 1857-8, Rana Bhagwant Singh was made a 
knight of the Star of India in its highest grade. 

I now come to the most ancient and most important of all 
the States of Rajput an a, the State of Udaipur or 
Mewar. Udaipur is bounded to the north by Ajmir; trdalpur ' 
to the east by the States of Bundi, Gwaliar, Tonk, and Partab- 
garh; to the south by Banswdra, Dungarpur, and the Mahi 
Kantha; to the north-west by Sirohi, Godwar, and Mhair- 
wara-Ajmir. It has an area of 12,670 square miles, and 
a population numbering (in 1857) over a million, of whom 
about 45,000 were Bhils. The chief town, seventy miles 
west of Nimach, is also called Udaipur. The other chief 
places 'are, Gogundah, to the north-west of the capital, where 
Man Singh defeated Rana Kika in 1576; Chitor, between 
the capital and Nimach, a renowned fortress, containing a 
large pillar of victory erected by Rana Kumba in 1440, but 
which had to succumb to both Allah-ud-din and Akbar. The 
Rana of Udaipur maintains a force of 263 guns, 1,338 artil¬ 
lerymen, 6,240 cavalry, and 13,900 infantry. 

The prince who reigned-in Udaipur when the Mutiny broke 
out was Maharana Sanip Singh. This prince had 
• succeeded his brother Maharana Sirdar Singh, an sarap’^snfn-ii 
unpopular ruler, in 1842. The experience he had ‘ u m ° ‘ 
of ruling had convinced Sarup Singh that his own welfare, the 
very maintenance of his power, were bound irrevocably to the 
assertion of the supremacy of his British overlord. 

The Governor-General’s agent at Udaipur, Captain Lionel 
Showers, was at Mount Abu, in the neighbour¬ 
ing state, of Sirohi, when -the news of the outbreak gjjffff 1 ^ 
■of the 10th of May at Mirath reached that capital. 

The Rana fully appreciated the gravity of the crisis. But his 
position was a difficult one, for lie could not tell how far he 
might he able to control the troops—Muhammadans and Hin¬ 
dus—who formed his army. His anxiety increased when a few 
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days later lie heard of the mutiny at Nasirabad on the 28th 
of May, and of the rising at Nimach on. the 3rd of June.* 
Showers returned from Abu on the 29th of .May. In this 
emergency, the Maharana, anticipating the period when the 
progress of events would deprive his state of the protection it 
had always enjoyed since 1818, proposed, on the advice of his 
officers, to concentrate Ms troops in Udaipur. Bat on the 
advice of Showers, he resolved to take a more distinct step in 
the way of espousal of the British cause, and to that end he 
publicly placed his army at the disposal of the Agent. 

How, with these troops and the gallant Rao of Bedla, 
Showers succeeded in rescuing the fugitives from 
awtT sfrom Nimach has been told in a previous volume.t Showers 
Nimacii! r ° m went on to Nimach, whilst the Rao of Bedla escorted 
the fugitives to Udaipur. There they met a right 
royal welcome from the E-ana, who placed at their disposal 
one of the palaces on his beautiful lake. The same kindness 
and the same consideration characterised all the Sana’s actions 
during that eventful period. He continued loyal and true to 
the end ; assisted the British by all the means at 
uSaharlna ^is disposal; never despaired of their ultimate suc¬ 
cess ; and rejoiced at their final victory. A vista 
of what Rajputana might become if tbe protecting arm of the 
overlord were withdrawn was vouchsafed to him and his 
countrymen during the raids of Tantia Topi, described in the 
fifth volume. Sarup Singh lived till 1861. He was succeeded 
by his nephew, Sambhu Singh. 

The next State in the order I have given is Dnngapur. It 
. , has an area of a thousand square miles, and a popu- 
uugapur. (i n 1857) of about 125,000, of whom more 

than 50,000 were Bhils. It is bounded to the north by Udai¬ 
pur ; to the east by Udaipur, the river Mahi, and Banswara; 
to the south by tbe Mahi; and to the west by tbe Mahikamta 
States. The rivers are the Mahi and the Som.. The chief 
towns are the capital, Dungapur, and Galiakot. The ruler is 
styled the Maharawal. 

When, in 1818, the British Government assumed the proteo- 
.Curious tion of the . States of Rajputana, the ruling Mafia-, 
authontmn rawa l was Jaswant Singh. But he was not only in- 
Dunglpav. 11 competent as a ruler, but was addicted to tbe lowest 


Vide Vol. ITI. pages 168, 169. 
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and most degrading vices. Consequently, in 1825, he was 
deposed, and his adopted son, Dalpat Singh, grandson of 
Sawant Singh, chief of Partabgarh, was made regent. But 
in 1844, the succession to Partabgarh devolved on Dalpat 
Singh. The question then arose whether Dungapur and Partab¬ 
garh should be united into one state; whether a fresh adop¬ 
tion should be made for Dungapur; or whether Partabgarh 
should escheat to the British Government. It was finally 
decided, after considerable discussion, that Dalpat Singh should 
adopt as his successor in Dungapur Udai Singh, son of the 
Thakur of Sabli, and that he should continue to rule during 
his minority. This arrangement worked, however, so unsatis¬ 
factorily that, in 1852, the British Government in India trans¬ 
ferred the chief authority in Dungapiir from Dalpat Singh to a 
native agent of their own selection until the adopted chief 
should attain his majority. Dungapur was under the manage¬ 
ment of this agent when the Mutiny broke out in 
1857. He was true and faithful to his trust, and ^gapfir 
the territory, during the two eventful years, had no a 
history. 'Maharawal Udai Singh subsequently assumed the 
direction of affairs. 

Banswara lies to the south-east of Dungapur. It has an 
area of 1,500 square miles, and a population (in 
1857) of 136,000. Its chief river is the Mahi; and Bltnsw4riI - 
its principal town is Banswara. This town lies on the high 
road from Man to Disa, being 123 miles to the north-west of 
the former, and 178 miles to the south-east of the latter. It is 
a fine town, with many gardens, a picturesque palace, and a 
beautiful tank. 

During the events of 1857-8 the Maharawal was Lachman 
Singh, who was true and loyal to his overlord. Bans¬ 
wara was traversed more than once in 1857, by |t" b s ^ riUs 
troops coming from Bombay, and, towards the close 
of 1858 Tantia Topi and his followers took a momentary 
refuge in the jungles of the principality. The British troops 
in pursuit of Tantia pursued him, and aided by the Bhils of 
the district, who “ followed his track as the vulture follows the 
wounded hare,” * eventually expelled him. Throughout the 
raid of Tantia Topi, the sympathies of prince and people were 
strongly with the British.' 


* Vida Vol. Y. pages 248, 249. 
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Partabgarh lies to the south of Udaipur; is hounded to the 
Uartiib'mrii oas ^ Gwalid-r, Jiiurfi, and Rati am; to the south- 
sm ' west by Banswdrd. It has an area of 1,460 square 
miles, and a population (in 1857) of about 65,000. Its capital 
is also called Partabgarh.*' 

In the reference to Dungapur I have shown, how in 1844, 
Partabgarh Balpat Singh, who had been adopted Mahardwal of 
has also no that principality, succeeded to the chiefship of Par- 
history. tabgarh, and how, in 1852, the Government of 
India relieved Dalpat Singh of his duties in Duneapiir. His 
rule in the latter state was uneventful, being disturbed only 
towards the end of 1858 by the raid of Tantia Topi. The 
Rajah was true to his liege lord, and emerged from the crisis 
without a stain. 

The next state is the important state of Jaipur. Jaipur 
has an area of 14,465 square miles, and had, in 

aipv. 1857, a population of over two millions. It is 
bounded on the north by Bikanir and Hisar; to the east 
by Alwar and Bhartpiir; to the south by Karauli, Gwaliar, 
Biindi, Tonk, Mewar, and Ajmir; to the west by Krishn- 
garb, Marwar, and Bikanir. Its chief mountains are parts 
of the Aravalli hills : its chief rivers are the Jamnah and 
its tributaries, the Sabi, and the Kaotli: its chief towns 
are Jaipur, Amber (the ancient capital), Basau, Bagra, and 
Cliatsu. South-east of Jaipur, near the confluence of the 
Bands and the Chambal, is Fort Rantanbhur, often mentioned 
in Indian history. 

In 1857, the Maharajah was Ram Singh, an intelligent 
prince, fully alive to the duties which devolved 
oiTh? 7 upon him as ruler, and. anxious to perform them. 
Mahlrfjah. lie was in the prime of early manhood, being twenty- 
five years of age, and had benefited greatly from the 
lessons instilled into him by the officer who had been Political 
Agent at Jaipur between January 1844 and December 1847,. 
Major Ludlow. When the Mutiny broke out, then, he acted in 
no uncertain manner. He at once placed f the whole of his 


* There are many towns of this name in India. There is one in the. 
district of the same name in the Ra.i Bareli division of Oudh; one, a hill-fort,' in' 
the Satarah district ; and one in the Bhandard, district of tire Central Provinces. 

t Vide Vol. III. pages 171, 172. See also the Political History of the. 
State of Jaipur, in Selections from the Records of the Government of India., 
Foreign Department, Calcutta, 1868. 
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forces, amounting to between six and seven thousand troops, 
at the disposal of the Political Agent, Major Eden, leaving only 
seven hundred Sipahis and eighteen hundred police for the 
defence of the capital. The Jaipur troops marched with the 
Political Agent to Riwarf and Gurgaon, and subsequently to 
Palwal, thirty miles to' the south-east of Gurgaon, after the 
troops from Bhartpur and Alwar had joined the rebels, as related 
in an earlier part of this volume. The Jaipur troops rescued 
several Europeans, and escorted them safely to Agra. They 
also restored order in the plundering villagers of Mewat, but, 
when that had been accomplished, Major Eden receiving a hint 
from their officers that it would not be prudent to try them 
further, wisely ordered them back to Jaipur. Considering that 
the men who composed the Jaipur army were of the same class 
as the Sipahis in the British service, were exposed to the same 
influences, and were animated by a spirit quite as much disposed 
to mutiny, it speaks volumes for the influence of their officers, 
all Rajputs, and for the tone of native society in Jaipur, that 
they behaved as well as they did. The Maharajah, certainly, 
set them a noble example. He sheltered the family of the 
Political Agent in his own palace, and by bis wise and careful 
conduct, assisted by the exhortations of the chief pandit, and 
by the loyal feeling of the members of bis Court, succeeded in 
steering Jaipur safely through the perilous crisis. When the. 
evil days were passed the Government of India did not forget 
his eminent services. They showed their appreciation by trans¬ 
ferring to him, from the neighbouring district of Gurgaon, the 
parganah of Kot-Kasim. The Maharajah lived for several years 
after the Mutiny was quelled. He opened out roads, constructed 
railways, and gave an impulse to education. During tlie scarcity 
of 1868 he abolished transit duties on the frontiers of his 
dominions. Twice was he nominated a member of the Yiceroy’s 
Council. 

Jodhpur, or Marwar, is hounded to the north by Bikanir and 
Jaipur; to the east by Jaipur and Krisbngarb; to 
the south-east by the Ajmir district; to the south ° pur ' 
by Sirohi and Palanpur; to the west by the Ran of Kachh, and 
t)ie Thar and Parkhar districts. It has an area of 37,000 square 
miles, and had, in 1857, a population of about a million and a 
half. The chief river is'the Loni and its tributaries : the chief 
mountains are the Aravallis, but there are several high hills, 
the Eadolai and others : the chief towns are Jodhpur the 
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capital, Puli, and Merta. The ruler in 1857 -was Mahar&jah 
Takht Singh, 

In the fourth volume * I have shown how insurrection rose 
and spread in the Jodhpur territories; how, also, 
Orasc of the thanks to the energy and daring of George St. 
iu Jodhpur. Patrick Lawrence, it was stamped out. It seems 
only necessary to add that the Maharajah himself 
was thoroughly loyal, and that the disturbances were caused 
far more by the rebellion against his authority of one of his 
powerful Thakurs, than by any ill-feeling against the British. 
So little sympathy indeed had the rebel Thakur with the 
revolted Sipahis that he hesitated long before he would avail 
himself of their proffered co-operation, nor did he do so until 
the Political Agent at Jodhpur had declined the responsibility 
of making the slight concessions which he demanded from his 
liege lord. Sir George Lawrence, I have stated, acting with the 
full, sympathy and concurrence of the Maharajah, restored order ; 
and on the return of peace and tranquillity the good disposition 
of the latter was acknowledged. 

Bhartphr is hounded to the north by Gurgaon; to the east 
by Mathura and Agra ; to the south and south-west 
mrtp r. Dholpur, Karauli, and Jaipur; to the west by 

Alwar. It has an area of 1974 square miles, and had, in 1857, 
a population of a little over half a million. The chief towns 
are Bhartpur and, Dig, both famous in Anglo-Indian history. 
The people belong mostly to the Jat tribe. 

The Rajah of Bhartpur in 1857 was a minor, and the State 
was ruled by a Council of five nobles, under the 
[^council superintendence of the Political Agent. How loyally 
and mutiny disposed was this Council the events already told in 
troops. this volume have fully illustrated-! They sent their 
, troops to Mathura and towards HehlL But the 
loyalty of the troops did not correspond to the loyalty of their 
rulers. How they cast in their lot with the rebels has been 
told. The sins of the troops were not, however, visited on the 
Rajah on the restoration of tranquillity. The privileges which 
were granted to other native chiefs were extended to him. 

Bflndf Biindi is hounded to the north by Tonk, Jaipur,, 

' ‘ and Krishngarh; to the east by Sindhia’s dominions ; 
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to the west by A-jmfr and Mewar; to the south by Kota and 
Mewar. It has an area of 2300 square miles, and had, in 1857, 
a population of about 210,000. Its chief town is Bundi,ninety- 
iive miles south-east of the town of Ajrnir. 

The ruler of Bundi in 1857 was the Rao Rajah Ram Singh, then 
forty-seven years old. Ram Singh had acceded to his 
high office in 1821, and during that period his conduct Lukewarm- 
had not been altogether of a nature to conciliate iwpkf the 
inspect. A quarrel of a domestic nature with Jodh¬ 
pur in 1830, had resulted in the murder of his very able prime 
minister, Kishan Singh, and, but for the prohibition of the 
paramount power, this quarrel would have led to war between 
the two States. Whether the prohibition brooded in the mind 
of Bam Singh, or whether he nursed other fancied wrongs, it is 
difficult to state with certainty. But when the Mutiny of 1857 
occurred, he showed no disposition to make common cause with 
his overlord. It is true that when Tantia Topi marched on his 
capital, Earn Singh shut the gates in his face.*' But the Tantia 
was at the time a fugitive,' closely pursued by a British force, 
and Bam Singh felt that to ally himself with a fugitive rebel 
would be to court destruction. His conduct, however, in other 
respects was so unfriendly that, on the restoration of peace, the 
paramount power showed its sense of his disloyalty by declining 
to resume confidential intercourse with him. It conferred upon 
him, nevertheless, the same privilege it bestowed upon the 
other princes ol Rajputana, the privilege of the right to adopt; 
and in 1860, it extended to him complete forgiveness. 

Kota was, originally, an offshoot from Bundi. It lies due 
south of, and contiguous to, that principality. Its 
area extends over 3797 square miles, and it had, in Koti! ' 

1857, a population of about 450,000. Its chief river is the 
Chambal and its tributaries. The ruler, in 1857, was Maharao 
Bam Singh. 

It should he premised that, in pursuance of a treaty with the 
paramount power, the Maharao had, since 1838, 
maintained an auxiliary force, officered by British Mutiny of 
officers, and called the Kota Contingent. It was coiiUngent 
composed of the three arms. How this force andlts 
mutinied in 1857, first at Agra, afterwards at Kota quemm 
itself, and how the last-named outbreak resulted in 


* Tide Vol. V. page 223. 
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the murder of the Political Agent, Major Burton, and his sons, 

I have told in the preceding volumes.* How far the Maharao 
was guilty, or whether he was merely passive, cannot with 
certainty he stated. It is an ascertained fact, however, that he 
made no attempt to put down the revolt, nor to aid Major 
Burton. How a British force under General Boberts speedily 
recovered the town has been recorded in the pages immediately 
following those just referred to. On the restoration of tran¬ 
quillity throughout India, the Government evinced its dis¬ 
pleasure by reducing by four the number of salute-guns there¬ 
tofore allowed to the Maharao. This curtailment, which was 
deeply felt, continued in force throughout the remaining years 
of the life of that prince. But on his death in 1866, the Viceroy 
of the day took the opportunity to restore to his son and 
successor the suspended honours. 

Of the next State, Jhalawar, which is separated from Kota- 
by the Mukandra range, which had in 1857 a popu- 
jhaiawar. ^ a ^ on 0 f a p ou t 280,000, in an area covering 2694 
square miles, the capital of which is Jhalra Patan, and the 
rivers the Parwan, the Kewaj, the Kali Sind, the An, and the 
Chhota Kali Sind, it is only necessary to state that the Maharaj 
Itana,Prithi Singh, displayed throughout the Mutiny unflinching 
loyalty. He rendered excellent sendee by conveying 
Loyalty to places of safety several Europeans who had taken 
RjnS. refuge in his districts. His record was absolutely 
without a stain. How Tantia. Topi attacked him in 
his capital, and how the loyal prince fled to Man for refuge, 
has been told in sufficient detail in a previous volume.j- 

The last state in Bajputana to be noticed is Sirohi. Sirohi 
is bounded to the north by Jodhpur; to the east by 
sirohi. Udaipur; to the south by Palanpur and the Mahi- 
kantha States of Idar and Danta; and to the west by Jodhpur. 
It has an area of 3020 square miles, and, in 1857, its population 
numbered about 120,000. The Arawalli range separates Sirohi 
from the table-land of Mewar. It is divided into ten parganahs 
inhabited by Kajputs, Bhils, Minas, and Grasias. Its chief 


* Vide Vol. III. page 179; Vol. IV. pages 397-9. 

Vide Vol. V. pages 227, 8. It is a fact well worthy of note that, at Jhalra 
Patan, as at Gwaliar, and as at Inditr, the native troops of the state were no® 
so loyal as their master. Even at Kota, it is by no means certain that the 
Maharao could have restrained his soldiers, if he had tried. Certainly Friths 
Singh could not, Sindhia could not, and. I believe, Holkar could not. 
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town, Sirohf, lies sixty-seven miles to the north-east of Nasfrabad. 
At Erinpuram, a town in the principality, seventy-eight miles 
south of Jodhpur, was the head-quarters of the Jodhpur legion, 
officered by British officers. The sanitarium, Mount Abu, a 
mountain connected with the Aravalli range, but rising far 
above any other point of that range, is the place where the 
Governor-General’s agent, and the other political officers of 
Eajputana can take refuge from the extreme heat of the plains. 
Its greatest height is 5650 feet above the sea. Mount Abu* 
lies forty miles to fhe north-east of Di'sa, a military station in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

In 1857 the nominal chief of Sirohf was the Maharao Sheo 
Singh. But Sirohf had always been a troublesome 
state to govern, and, in 1854, the British Govern- sJroSf les ' n 
ment, at the earnest request of Sheo Singh, had 
taken upon itself the administration of the country. It was 
under British management when the mutiny broke out. How, 
at the first alarm, the Governor-General’s agent, Sir George 
Lawrence, hastened to his post in the plains and thence took 
decisive measures to ensure the safety of the several districts, 
has been told in the third volume. How mutiny broke out at 
Erinpuram, how the mutineers attempted to surprise and 
master Mount Abu, and- how that outbreak was ultimately 
suppressed, has been related with some detail in the fourth.f 
These events combine the whole material history of events in 
Sirohf, in 1857-8. It only remains to add that the Maharao, 
Sheo Singh, though not exercising sway, evinced the most 
friendly and loyal spirit. The Indian Government rewarded 
him by reducing his tribute by one-half. He died in 1861, and 
in 1865, the debt of the state having been entirely liquidated, 
the rule of the native prince, son of Sheo Singh, was restored in 
its integrity. 

I have now, at some length, given the reader an outline of 


* The visitor to India should make a point of riding to tire top of Mount- 
Abu. It is a famous place of pilgrimage, especially for the Jains, whose 
place of worship is at Dalwara, situate about the middle of tbe mountain, five 
milja distant from the highest point, Ghrusikar. The group consists of four 
marble temples, ranged in the form-of across. Of this group Colonel Tool 
wrote: “ Beyond controversy this is tbe most superb of nil tbe temples 
in India, and there is not an edifice besides the Taj Mahall that can 
approach it.” 

t Fide Vo]. III. pages 163-74; Vol. IV. pages 385-404. 
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tho history of the largo tract lmown as Rajputiina, during the 
eventful period 1857-9. The reader will have noticed, I am 
sure with pleasure, that, with scarcely an exception, 
Summary of the princes who ruled the eighteen states which 
B^piiwni? 01 ' formed that division of India, were loyal to the para¬ 
mount power. An experience of the protection of 
Great Britain lasting over thirty-nine years had given them 
proof that under no other BUpreme Government would their 
rights and privileges be so thoroughly secured. It may lie 
added that the loyalty of the nobles and of the Rajput popula¬ 
tion did not fall short of the loyalty of the princes. The fact 
that the Thakur of Awah rose in rebellion against his liege 
lord, as shown in the last chapter of the fourth volume, and 
that he resisted the British troops, was a fact that stood 
alone. But even he, though he accepted the services of the 
revolted Sipahis, had no sympathy with their cause, and em¬ 
ployed them only to use them against his own master. That 
the Sipahis in the service of the Rajputana princes should 
revolt was to be expected, for they were enlisted from the 
class which supplied the British Native Regiments, and were 
animated by sentiments akin to those by which the latter were 
inspired. How little they were able to effect in the territory 
in which they were employed has been shown in the narrative. 
Thanks to the cordial understanding between George St. Patrick 
Lawrence and the chiefs of Rajputana, every hostile movement 
was baffled, every rising was nipped in the bud. Those chiefs 
or their fathers had had a sad and bitter experience of a period 
when no British protection was accorded to Rajputana. The 
memory of that terrible period was strong within them. Then 
—between 1805 and 181S—disorder was rampant: no ore was 
secure of his house, his lands, his cattle, his life. Then—to use 
the phrase they were wont to employ—“ the buffalo was to him 
who held the bludgeon.” The misery of those t-welve or thirteen 
years, when the Maratha and the Pindari stalked ruthlessly 
over their fields, still remain a legend, fraught with bitter 
memories, in the minds of the people of Rajputana. "With the 
inauguration of British protection all this misery disappeared. 
The change was marvellous. The princes and people were 
.secured against an enemy from outside, and were forbidden to 
.light amongst themselves. Whatever differences they had were 
referred to and settled by the paramount power. To the 
principal States political agents were nominated, under the 
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control of the Governor-General's, agent for the entire province, 
to guide, assist, and counsel the Rajah or Rand, in his internal 
administration. Under the fostering influence of these gentle¬ 
men, specially selected as a rule for their qualifications, reforms 
were inaugurated, state-debts were paid off, inhuman sacrifices 
were abolished, the' general condition of society was greatly 
improved. Under this new order prosperity grew apace. There 
was not a man in the country who did not feel and rejoice in 
the change. Security took-the place of its opposite : order of 
disorder; contentment of misery. The Rajputana of 1857 was, 
in all the circumstances which make a country happy, prosperous, 
and peaceful, as different from the Rajputana of 1805-17, as the 
Ireland of 1689-90 differed from the Ireland of our own time. 
There was no part of India in which the Sipahis would be less 
likely to find sympathy than in Rajputana. The presence of 
the lawless bands of revolted contingents, and of Tantia Topi 
and his following, gave a terrible foretaste of miseries which 
had been endured; which, since 1818,- indeed, had been absent, 
but which the fall of the British power would most certainly 
re-introduce. The attitude of Rajputana in those years of trial, 
1857-9, was, then, a striking testimony to the success of the 
British rule, a convincing proof that there at all events British 
overlordship was regarded alike by princes and people as a 
blessing. 

Nor was it less so in the vast tract comprising 83,600 square ' 
miles, and a population of nearly eight millions, 
known as the Central Indian Agency. Of the ®„^{“ ious 
conduct of the two most powerful princes in this to be drawn 
part of India I have already spoken in this chapter, 
and I will now only refer to them to repeat mjr 
testimony. Sindhia and Holkar were, and remained, loyal, 
though the troops of both princes slipped from their hands. 
Dhar rebelled, but its Rajah was a minor. The Rajahs of 
Dewas were loyal; so, likewise, was the Nawab of Jaura. The 
services of this prince to his British overlord were indeed of a 
marked character. It was mainly owing to him 
that the British Government was indebted for 
.valuable information in more than one important 
conjuncture. It was, moreover, the Nawab of Jaura who 
informed the Governor-General's agent of the day, the 
late Sir Henry Durand, of the understanding between the 
troops of Holkar and the revolters outside Indur; and, when 
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Sir Henry took the field, the Nawab of Jaura was the 
only chieftain who boldly and promptly joined him in camp. 
His name was Ghana Muhammad. He was thirty-four years 
of age, and he lived till April 29, 1865, honoured and 
respected. 

The other Muhammadan state in Central India, Bhopal, 
was conspicuously loyal. Of this state I may he 
Bhopa1 ' allowed to say a few words. It was governed by 
a lady of remarkable ability °ud strength of will, Sikandar 
Begam. This lady, after some opposition on the part of rivals 
and others, had assumed the reins of power in February 1847, 
as regent for her daughter. In that office she had a large field 
for the display of her talents, and she more than justified the 
expectations which had been formed of her. In six years she 
paid off the entire public debt of the State; she abolished the 
system of farming the revenue, and made direct arrangements 
with the heads of villages; she put a stop to monopolies of 
trades and handicrafts; she brought the mint under her own 
management, and she re-organised the police. When the mutiny 
of 1857 broke out, she was still at the helm. Most loyally and 
truly did she behave. As early as April she communicated to 
the British Agent the contents of a lithographed proclamation 
which had been sent to her, urging the overthrow and destruction 
of the English. In June she expelled from Bhopal a native 
who was raising troops for purposes which he did not care to 
avow. In July she afforded shelter to the British officers who 
had been driven from Indur by the mutinous troops of Holkar. 
She had enormous difficulties to contend with. Her mother, 
who had become a bigot, and her uncles, who were weak-minded 
and priest-ridden, were constantly urging upon her to declare a 
religious war against the infidel. The contingent raised in her 
own capital, and officered hj- British officers, mutinied. Other- 
men, not wanting in position and influence, murmured that she 
was losing a great opportunity. But Sikandar Begam never 
wavered. She caused the British officers to he escorted safely 
to Hoshangabad; then, with infinite tact, and a display of. 
unshakable firmness, allayed the excitement in her capital; 
put down the mutinous contingent with a strong hand, ani. 
restored order throughout the Bhopal territory. Then, when 
-4he tide turned, she was as prompt and vigorous in another 
way with her assistance. To the British camp she despatched 
supplies, soldiers, carriages, all that could he useful. No on© 
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in the same situation could have done more than did this 
noble lady.*' 

Nor, casting the eye over the north-eastern division of the 
Central India Agency, can I lay my finger on any blot. Of 
Rewali and its loyal Rajah, guided by the chivalrous Willoughby 
Osborne, I have told the tale in the fifth volume.f In the 
same volume I have described the true service of the Rajah of 
Urchhali.j; In the third I have shown how the Kam of Chhatar- 
pur assisted the fugitives from Naogaon.§ Datia, when the 
Mutiny broke out, was in a state of civil war, the Regent-Rani 
attempted to oust the adopted son of the Rajah who died 
in 1857. In the small state of Samptar there were no 
disturbances. 

It will thus be seen that the native state of Central India had 
felt equally with those, of Rajputana the beneficent over-rule of 
the British. Not one single prince of mature age rose in revolt. 
One state alone, and that a very small one, acted upon by in¬ 
fluences which would not have risen into life had the prince 
been other than a child, did revolt. The others, one and all, 
showed by their loyal concurrence with the paramount power, 
even in the darkest days of the Mutiny, that they preferred the 
supervising hand of England to the revived rule of the Mughul, 
or a new experiment under any other native prince. 

Of Jhansi and of some of the minor princelets in the Sagar 
and N arbada territories, 'it is unnecessary to say more than has 
been said already. The Rani of Jhansi had, in my opinion, 
suffered great wrongs, and she resented them in the manner 
which was natural to her. In the fifth volume || I Bundel]dlana 
have given reasons why the minor chiefs of Bundel- m e “ ' 
khand felt justly aggrieved. Some of its chiefs nobly forgave 
the grievance; others attempted to work a remedy with the 
sword. It was, as I have pointed out, the working of the de¬ 
tested Thomasonian principle that drove those chiefs into 
revolt. 

* It is satisfactory to record that the splendid services of the Be'gam of 
Bhopal met with splendid recognition. The British Government recognised 
her as ruler in her own right, "with succession to her daughter and to the 
.dtvughter’s descendants according to the Muhammadan law ; made over to her 
the district of Bnirsia, forfeited by Dhar, having an area of -156 square miles; 
presented her with four guns; and invested her with the highest grade of tho 
order of the “ Star of India.” 

t Pages 75-7. t Page 110. 

Pages 128, 9. || Vide Yol. Y. pages Gl-5, 
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But, in western India,—the southern MaratM territory 
excepted,—the same feeling prevailed which Lad 
Mia 0 ™ influenced the action of the chiefs of Rajputana and 
" central India. At Barodah, the Gaekwar, Khande 

Eao, was true and loyal. In the words of Lord Canning, “ ho 
identified his cause with that of the British Government.” At 
Kolhapur, in 1857, the state was under British management. 
It is true that the native regiments at that station mutinied, as, 
likewise, did those at Belgaon and Dkurwar. How these 
mutinies arose, and how they were suppressed, has Been told in 
the fifth volume.* In the same volume is related the story of 
the abortive rising of the chief of Nargund, and of the causes 
which led to it. But in Sawant-wari not only was there no 
disaffection, but even the two, chiefs who had been deprived of 
power, Khem Sawant and Anna Sahib, showed a firm attach¬ 
ment to the interests of the paramount power. In Kachh, too, 
Eao Daisal displayed the same loyalty. 

If we travel into southern India we shall find the display of 
the same feeling. Here, as in the other parts referred 
indH 6 ™ to > exceptions only prove the rule. Of Haidar a- 

11 “ bad I have written in the fifth volume.f Maisur, 

once so formidable, ably guided by Sir Mark Cubbon, displayed 
a fidelity to the overlord beyond praise. Travankur was equally 
loyal. So likewise was the able Rajah of Kochin, Rajah Ravi 
Vurma. Nowhere, except at Shoraptir, and for a moment at 
Haidarabad and Aurangabad, was there a symptom of disaffec¬ 
tion in the southern Presidency. Even the exceptions I have 
referred to, and which have been described in the fifth volume,! 
were mere passing outbursts, to be succeeded by a fervent dis¬ 


play of loyalty. 

I think, then, it will be generally conceded that the attitude 
of the principal protected chiefs throughout India, during the 
most terrible crisis to which English rule has ever been sub¬ 
jected, was of a character to justify generally the antecedent 
administration of the foreign overlord. The action of the 
native chiefs was, in fact, a barometer full of encouragement 
and yet not wanting in warning for the future. It was gratify¬ 
ing to see that the indicator gave evidence of, in the gregtt, 
majority of cases, just and beneficent dealing. In fact, in those 


* Vide Yol. V. page3 13-27 ; also pages 164-72. 
f Vide Yol. V. pages 80-8. % Pages 8-12 and 82-4. 
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parts of India in which the British rale had been beneficent, 
for instance, in' Bajputana, in central India, in western India 
(except the southern Maratha territory), in southern India, 
including Hai'darabad and Maisur, the native chiefs were loyal, 
often as anxious and energetic on behalf of their overlord as 
though that cause had been their own. In other places where 
the natives had not appreciated the rale of their masters, in 
places for instance where these had displayed a hard and un¬ 
sympathising resolution to graft western ideas on an eastern 
people—in, for example, the North-West Provinces of India, in 
the Sagar and Narbada territories, in Jhansf, in western Bihar, 
in the southern Maratha territories, in Oudh, the native chiefs 
and people, acting in concert, evinced a hatred to the British 
rule which led them to risk all they possessed in the world to 
shake off their yoke. It is consolatory to know that the good 
impressions produced by British rule largely predominated over 
the dislike engendered by British mistakes, and that the foreign 
race which held supreme power in India could point to an 
amount of sympathy, of energetic action, of co-operation such as 
no native ruler of the past, with the possible exception of the 
illustrious Akbar, could have called forth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE INDIAN NAVY. 

In another part of this history * I have recorded the gallantry 
of a young midshipman of the Indian navy, Arthur Mayo—a 
gallantry which was rewarded by the bestowal of the Victoria 
Cross. This display of courage and conduct was 
The officers emulated by very many of the profession to which 
Na^. IndIan Mayo belonged, and I feel that it is only due to the 
members of a service which no longer exists, but 
whose bright and brilliant deeds form an important part of 
the story of English adventure and English rule in India, to 
■devote a short chapter to the more prominent of those services. 

The gallant service of Lieutenant Lewis, Mr. Mayo, and their 
comrades at Dhakah, has been already related. It 
Lewis and has been truly remarked f that “ if the Indian naval 
DMkah! detachment had been repulsed in their attack on the 
mutineers’ position, and had been obliged to retreat, 
a general massacre would probably have ensued, for in their rear 
lay the city of Dhakah with a large fanatical Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation in a very excited state.” The gallantry of the sailors 
was .thus mainly instrumental in saving eastern Bengal from 
pillage and slaughter. 

The same officers, accompanied by others, took a very leading 
part in an expedition against the Aborhillmen in Feb- 
and men who ruary 1859. This operation, though occurring before 
sawd DMkah the Mutiny had been finally crushed in central India 
themselves and in Oudh, cannot properly be brought within the 
S nil1 I'ange of its events. I refer to it here only to 
mention that the officers who were prominent at 
the Dhakah affair in 1857 were again well to the front ©n, 
this occasion, and, with Lieutenant Davies, Indian navy, 


t Low’s History of the Indian Navy. 


Yol. IV. page 293. 
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-were most favourably mentioned by the military officer 
commanding. 

In the Jagdigpur jungles, Lieutenant Carew, Indian navy, ren¬ 
dered excellent service. I have related * how, on the l 

'23rd of April, 1858, Captain Le Grand of the 35th 
Foot had been defeated in those jungles by Kunwar 
Singh with the loss of two guns; how this disaster bad thrown 
the district once more into disorder; how the safety of Arah was 
•threatened, and how a panic had reigned at Chapra. I have 
recorded, also, how for the time the arrangements made assured 
•the safety of these stations, and that a fe-w days later Sir E. 
Lugard and Colonel Corfield had beaten the rebels continuously. 
In these contests Lieutenant Carew, serving under 
‘Corfield, took a prominent part. Carew, after “ s d “ r ^“ B 
making several most earnest requests, had been Held in the 
allowed to serve in that part of the country in com- 
mand of a battery which he had formed himself. 

His battery was supplied with two 9-pounders and two 5J-inch 
mortars, and was manned by a hundred and ten sailors. 
Serving under him were two midshipmen, Brownlow and 
Cotgrave. In Corfield’s action with the rebels on the 11th of 
May at Hetampur, Carew’s battery took a very prominent part. 
They “ worked their guns admirably.” f And yet that very 
day they had marched fourteen miles, and before they had time 
to take a meal had to march against the rebels under a sun 
which struck dead seven men of the 6th Begiment march¬ 
ing with them. Though the Indian navy sailors were more 
acclimatised than tlieir brethren of the royal army, yet even 
they lost three of their comrades that very day from the effect 
of exposure. The same cause compelled, a little latter, Carew 
to resign his .command to Mr. Midshipman Cotgrave. 

Lieutenant, afterwards Commander, Batt did splendid service 
in the same district. Batt had distinguished himself 
'by his activity in the Ganges between Allahabad £i l e <’j‘ t : enant 
and Kanhpur, in July and August 1857, by shelling 
the rebels out of their position in the fort of Kali Kankf. Sub¬ 
sequently he commanded at Baksar where he. repaired the fort, 
made - gun-carriages, and trained his men. Later 
on, in the autumn of 1858, he assisted in the 
-measures taken to drive the followers of Kunwar services.” 

* Yol. IV. pages 335 AO. f Corfield’s despatch. 
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Singh from tlie jungles of Jagdispnr, being always to'the 
front. On one of the many occasions in which he was in 
action, an officer serving under him, Acting-Master George 
Chicken, gained the Tictoria Cross.' The force to 
tie 1 ™ which Chicken was attached was engaged with and 
ciroBs ria had driven back the rebels near Pirn on the 4th of 
September, 1858. In the pursuit Chicken suddenly 
came alone upon a group of twenty preparing to rally and open 
lire on their scattered pursuers. He at once charged them. 
Surrounded on alL sides, Chicken fought most desperately and 
killed five of the rebels. He would, however, have succumbed 
had not four native troopers arrived in the nick of time to his 
rescue. He escaped with a severe wound. 

In the western Bihar division, Lieutenant Duval, Midshipmen 
Wray and Scamp, and later, Lieutenant Barron, 
Dnvai, Wray, rendered good service after the mutiny of the 
Barron, an Sipahis at Danapur had introduced disorder there. 

In the repression of the mutinies in Gratia- Nagpur, ® 
Captain Burbank, of the Bengal Marine, and Lieutenant 
B ■ Windus, Indian navy, and the seamen under them, 

til?Bengal were most efficient and useful. The latter received 
Windus the special thanks of the Government, and it is clear 
that he was a man who was equally at home when 
at work in the field and when engaged in organising arrange¬ 
ments for that work. There was nothing he could not turn Ms 
hand to. Captain Burbank’s services with Mr. Yule in pursuit 
of the Dhakah rebels have been already recorded.! 

On the western coast the services of the Indian navy in the 
h i d\ suppression of the Mutiny were invaluable. “ In 
navyonthe the months of July and August,” writes Mr. Low, 
const™ " though hi the height of the south-west monsoon, 
°‘ s ' the Berenice, Lieutenant Chitty, and the Victoria, 

Lieutenant Sweeny, were engaged carrying troops from 
Bombay to Karachi, and landing them on that 
sweeny open and storm-beaten coast, sixteen miles below 
Jargarli, near Batnaghari, and at Goa. . . . These 
officers made several voyages with troops, including portions of 
the 33rd and S6tli Begiments and the 2nd Bombay European^.! 

* Yol. IV. pages 304-8. f Vol. IY. pages 297-303. 

$ These were the troops landed on the coast referred to on pages 27-9 of 
the fifth volume, whose opportune arrival disconcerted the mutineers of 
Kohlapur. Lord Elphinstone specially thanked Lieutenants Chitty andj 
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The services of Griffith Jenkins have been previously referred 
to in connection with the despatch by Lord Elphinstone to the 
Cape and to the Mauritius for reinforcements, but it is due to 
that gallant sailor to add that he possessed all the qualifications 
necessary to ensure the success of a delicate negotiation, and 
that Sir George Grey and Governor Higginson alike expressed 
their sense of the admirable manner in which he discharged his 
duties. Captain Jenkins had the gratification of - 
receiving from the highest quarter an official 
acknowledgment of his services. “I have been 
commanded,” wrote Sir C. Wood to him from the India Office, 
“ to convey to you the gracious approbation of Her Majesty of 
your conduct during that critical period.” 

With regret I confine myself to this short notice of the 
services of the officers of the Indian navy. Those 
officers knew well, when in Bengal they gave their 'jThe cold 
fullest energies to a service which was not properly officialism.” 
their own, that they were serving under the cold 
shade of officialism ; that though the brows of their brethren in 
the army might be crowned with laurels, their modest deeds 
would remain comparatively unnoticed. Knowing this, they 
yet vied with the bravest in daring, with the most zealous in 
energy and .devotion, and when the Mutiny came to an end 
they had the satisfaction of knowing that they had deserved 
well of their country. They had little more. Besides the war 
medal, which the detachments engaged with the rebels received 
in common with the army, and two Victoria Crosses gained by 
personal valour, not a decoration was bestowed upon any one of 
them. Shortly after the Mutiny, the noble service with which 
they had been conned ed was abolished, the survivors were 
pensioned, and nothing remained but the consolation of heroes 
■—the conviction of duty performed, of honour unsullied, of 
great services rendered to their country ! 

With one episode, slight though it may he as compared with 
others recorded in this history, yet reflecting, in the one final 
story of one officer, the conduct of many placed in episode, 
circumstances not altogether dissimilar, this, chapter will fitly 
conclude. 

Sweeny for the “ good services they rendered in carrying the different detach¬ 
ments of European troops down the coast ai; the height of the monsoon, by 
which movement, under Providence, the peace of the southern Maratba 
country and of the presidency was preserved.” 
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When the Mutiny broke out at Mi'rath on the 10th of May,. 
1857, two companies of the 53rd Native Infantry, then at 
Kanhpur, were on detached command duty at Urai, or, the- 
right bank of the Jamnak, about eighty miles 'from Kanhpur,. 

The officers commanding these companies were 
midTomkin Captain Alexander and Lieutenant Tomkinson.. 
son at DriU.' The native regiments stationed at Kanhpur sur¬ 
passed all the other regiments of the native army- 
in the cruelties and barbarities they perpetrated; but the men 
of the detachment at Urai, free from the contamination produced 
apparently by the close vicinity to the wronged province of 
Oudh, displayed a spirit far more amenable to reason. Every¬ 
thing remained quiet at Urai till the end of May. On the- 
3rd of June, however, the deputy Commissioner of that station 
received orders to send to Gwaliar the money he had in 
the treasure-chest. The Sipahis, on hearing of this order, 
evinced a great inclination to dispute it. However, they did 
Tomtineon 11 4o s0 > an d 011 the 4th Tomkinson started for 
escorts Gwaliar with the treasure and a detachment of 

GwSr t0 kis men. Leaving him for a moment, I may 

mention that on the 0th of June the regiments at 
Kanhpur mutinied. When this news reached the men stationed 
at Urai, they provided Captain and Mrs. Alexander with a 
camel, and recommended them to make the best of their way to 
Agra, which they eventually succeeded in doing. 

. Meanwhile Tomkinson and his men arrived safely with the 
treasure, on the 12th of June, in the vicinity of Gwaliar. At 
that time the troops at Gwaliar were very shaky; it was 
, known that Tomkinson’s regiment had mutinied at 
partyis S for- Kanhpur; fear and distress were in every man’s 
bidden by the mind. Major 0. Maepherson, then the political agent 
agentto at Gwaliar, on hearing of Tomkinson’s approach, sent 
GwMifir out a I )ar *y relieve him of the treasure, but at 
the same time forbade him to enter Gwaliar, and 
directed him- to proceed to Agra-. Tomkinson would have 
and A rais °^ e y ec ^ had it been possible, but meanwhile Mr. 
barraftoA Colvin had been communicated with at Agra, and 
c‘ivin by M \ Colvin, as distrustful as Maepherson, had tele- 
\ graphed that no native troops were to proceed 
thither. \ 

Left to himself, Tomkinson stayed with his men until the 
state of the\country forced them into action. They made no 
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attempt on his life; on the contrary, they expressed on parting 
with him the greatest regret that they were Tomk!nBOIl j S 
forced to take the line they were about to forced to separate 
follow. ’ from hls men ' 

Left alone, it would seem that the villagers, intent on plunder, 
deprived him of his horse and his gun, and it would Hi8lifeiB re 
have gone hard with him but for the kindness of a served by a re 
native. Hungry and destitute, having nothing Muhammadan, 
but the clothes on his back, he was seen by a Muhammadan 
villager wandering in the fields in apparent distress. The 
poor man took him to his home in the village of Amain, 
and concealed him there till the month of October. A man of 
substance in the village supplied him with clothes and paid for 
his food. Tomkinson apparently chafed under this life, and 
longed for active work ; but the country around him was in revolt. 
He persuaded his host on one occasion to take a letter into 
Kanhpiir, but the news that met the poor man on the way so- 
frightened him that he destroyed the letter. At length, towards 
the end of October, an opportunity of rendering service to his 
country seemed to offer. Information reached the village that 
a body of rebels, with a large quantity of ammunition, was 
about to pass in its vicinity. If he could only explode the 
ammunition, Tomkinson thought, he would perform an act 
which would paralyse their movements. He resolved to attempt 
to explode it. Accordingly, on the 23rd of October, he crept 
out, reached the rebel camp, and made the effort. He was, 
however, discovered and killed. 

I hope that a story which paints the devotion to duty of an 
Englishman, and the kindness and fidelity of a Muhammadan, 
may be considered as an episode not unworthy to take a place 
in the History of the Indian Mutiny. 
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[The year of the Mutiny (1857) is to be understood in every ease, unless 
some other year is indicated. 

In the references, the Roman numerals refer to the various volumes, and 
the Italic numerals and Arabic figures refer to the pages.) 


. A, 

Abazai, fortress on the Sawad River, 
ii. 372. 

Abbas All saves Oapt. Conolly’s 
life, iv. 411; supplies Capt. Conolly 
with money, iv. Ill ; bravely offers 
his life to protect Capt. Conolly, 

iv. 392; offers to desert from rebels 
if pardoned, iv. 393; his offer de¬ 
clined, iv. 394; becomes an active 
leader of rebels, iv. 394; ulti¬ 
mately pardoned by Lord Canning, 

iv. 397 tj. 

Abbott, Capt., secures quiescence of 
the Haidarabad Contingent, v. 8; 
reconnoitres Gwaliar (June ’58), 

v. 151; drives rebels through 
Gwaliar cantonments, v. 152; his 
dash and gallantry at JAura- 
A'lipur, v. 161; his splendid ser¬ 
vices in Central India, v. 59. 

Abbott, Ool. Augustus, Inspector- 

, General of Ordnance, i. 377 ;-ad¬ 
visees temporary press gagging, i. 

Abbott, James, settles the HazArah 
district, i. 22. 


Abbott, Lieut., joins in gallant 
charge at RAwal, v. 51. 

Abbott, Major, appeals to the loyalty 
of his men, and is supported by 
them, at Debit, ii. 65. 

Abbott’s Battery, specially distin¬ 
guished at attack on Dehlf Ridge 
18 June), ii. 414. 

Abdulah, the chaprasf sent, by the 
King of Dehlfs physician to attend 
Capt. Douglas, ii 497. 

Abdul All, bravely offers his life to 
protect Capt. Conolly, iv. 392. 

A'bdul Ganf KhwAja, an educated 
and wealthy gentleman of Dhakah, 

vi. 29; informs Mr. Davidson of 
intended rising in DhAkab, vi. 29. 

Aberdeen, Lord, becomes Foreign 
Secretary,! 270; presses Viscount 
Canning to take office under Lord 
Derby, i. 272; his Coalition 
Ministry, i. 273; supports Lord 
Canning’s Oudh policy, v. 180. 

Abor, espedition of Naval Rrigade 
against hillmen of (Feb ’59), vi. 
170. 

A'bor hillmen, campaign in A'sAm. 

• against (1859), vi. 32. 

A'bu, mountain in Sirohf, iii. .r, 164; 
description of, vi. 163; famous 
Jain temple on, vi. 163« ; Ool. G. 

12 
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[AGR-AKA 


A'gra— cont. 

during first half o! 1858, v. 217; 
effect of Sindhia’s defeat at 
Gwdlidr on, v. 219; Sindhia 
escorted from Dholpur to, v. 219 ; 
Sindhia returns to Dholpur, v. 
219; Queen’s Proclamation pub¬ 
lished at (1 Nov ’58), v. 276. 

Agrohali, a town of Hisar, vi. 140. 

Ahmadabad, Tantia Topi plunders 
traders from, v. 248. 

ATimad Khan, Saiyid, persuades 
Nawab of Najfbabad to keep from 
open revolt, vi. 108 ; loyally take'B 
charge of Bijnaur, vi. Ill; driven 
from Bijnaur by Mahmud Khan, 
vi. 111. 

Ahmad Shah, see Maulavf, the. 

Ahmad Shdh Duranf, his victory at 
Pam'pat (1761), vi. 140. 

Ahmad Ulah, a Wahabi Maulavf 
arrested by Mr. Tayler at Patna, 

iii. 34. 

Ahmad Ullah, the famous Maulavf, 

iv. xix ; his death (5 June ’58), 
iv. 380. See also Maulavf, the. 

Ahsan Ulla Khan, his evidence as to 
the murder of Mr. Fraser and 
Capt. Douglas, v. 318; his evi¬ 
dence as to the personal concern 
of the King in the cruel treatment 
of Europeans, v. 330; he is granted 
an indemnity for full evidence, v. 
351. 

Ahusi, place where Kunwar Singh 
eluded pursuit of Brig. Douglas, 
iv. 332. 

Aikman, Lieut., his gallant capture 
of the Selimgarh (20 Sept), iv. 47 ; 
joins Gen. Franks with his 
Cavalry, iv. 235 ; his gallant deed 
on the banks of the Gumtf, iv. 
236; wins the Victoria, Gross (1 
Mar ’58), iv. 236 n. 

Ainslie, Brig., advances towards 
Kdnod from Jhansf, v. 254. 

Aislabio, Lieut., leads men into 
Dehlf to stop revolt (11 May), ii. 
65; brings his guns into Dehlf 
after stormers (14 Sept), iv. 
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A'li Bakhsh— cent. 

assists Mr. Venables in re-estab¬ 
lishing authority in A'zamgarh, 
vi. 64; forms Committee of Public 
Safoty during absence of English, 
vi. 65 ; promoted for his services, 
vi. C5)i. 

A'lfganj, strong rebel position at, iv. 
350. 

A'lfgarh, a. district of Mfrath divi¬ 
sion, vi. 38 ; description of district, 
iii. x, vi. 137; garrison of, iii. 
102 . 

Inhabitants attempt to seduce 
Sipahis from allegiance, iii. 102 ; 
plot to murder Europeans and. 
plunder treasury, iii. 102 ; arrest 
and execution of a traitorous 
Brahman, iii. 102. 

Reported mutiny at, ii. 95 
mutiny breaks out (20 May), iii. 
103; officers and all Europeans 
sent unmolested from, by revolted. 
Sipahis, iii. 103 ; escape of Lady 
Outram,iii. 103»; Gwaliar Cavalry 
reach (26 May), iii. 19G. 

Europeans in vicinity form them¬ 
selves into volunteer corps, and do 
good service, iii. 198; twelve 
plucky volunteers long hold a fac¬ 
tory near, iii. 198: 500 rebels 
routed by twelve horsemen, vi. 
138; relieved by expedition from 
A'gra (24 Aug), iii. 192; Major 
Montgomery leads expedition 
against, iii. 192; has desperate 
fight with Ghazfs, iii. 192; the 
gallantry of the brave De Kantzow, 

iii. 192. 

Lieut.-Col. Greathed marches 
towards, against Dehlf mutineers, 

iv. 61; occupied by Col. Greathed 
(7 Oct), iv. 65; held by Col. Ear- 
quhar with a small force (6 Dec), 
iv. 201. 

A'li Karim, a conspirator of Patna, 
his arrest ordered by Mr. Tayler, 
iii. 35; escapes arrest, through 
the folly of Mr. Lowis, iii. 35. 

A'li Khan, Amir, his petition to the 
King of Dehlf, v. 325. 


A'li Khan Mewritf, threatens Nu- 
riah, near Pfhbbft, v. 192; re¬ 
pulsed by Lieut. Craigie, v. 192. 

A'li Nakf ‘Khan, minister of Oudh, 
transfers the government to the 
English, i. 294; selected to accom¬ 
pany his master into confinement, 
iii. 19. 

A'li Nakf Khan’s house, a strong 
building at Lakhnao, iv. 256 : its 
capture by Lieut. Everett, iv. 283. 

A'lipur, the Dehlf and Mirath forces 
meet there (5 .June), iii. 141; 
Native Cavalry sent to, from 
Dehlf Ridge, ii. 434» ; threatened 

■ attack from (18 July), ii. 446; 
renewed attack from, threatened 
(6 Aug), ii. 485. 

A'lipur,.important gaol in Calcutta, 
ii. 91 : magistrate killed by pri¬ 
soner there (1834), i. 144n. “ 

A'lipur, a subdivision of 24 Par- 

Alfpurii, a State to the south, of 
Hamfrpur. vi. 83. 

A'li Reza Beg, ordered by Nana Ssihib 
to supply mutineers at Lakhnao, 
ii. 502. 

Alison. Lieut., his gallantry in at¬ 
tack of the Sikandarbagh. iv. 40. 

Allahabad, a division of NAT. Prov,, 
vi. 38 ; its situation and descrip¬ 
tion, ii. xv, 180: description of 
district, vi. 69; the- key to the 
whole North-West, vi. 69 ; its sanc¬ 
tity, vi. 69 ; Mr. C. Chester, Com¬ 
missioner of, vi. 70: Mr. M. H. 
Court, Magistrate of, vi. 70. 

No- European troops there in 
May, ii. 83 ; garrison during May, 
ii. 1S2; news of Mfrath mutiny 
reaches (12. May), ii. 1S2; re¬ 
assuring telegram'from (19 May), 
ii. 92. 

Preliminary alarms. —Col. Simp¬ 
son proposes that Sipahis should 
occupy the Fort (22 May), ii. 184:; 
civil" population take refuge in 
Fort (23 May), ii. 184; Volunteer 
patrols organized, ii. 184; Sipahis 
ask to be led against rebels at- 
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Allahabad— cont. 

Deblf. ii. 185 ; road to, protected 
from Bandras mutineers, ii. 185 ; 
perfect trust reposed in Sipahfs, 
ii. 186 ; the Government compli¬ 
ment Sipahfs just before their 
mutiny, iii. 6. 

Open mutiny. —Capt. Birch in¬ 
duces Col. Simpson to bring guns 
to Fort, ii. 187 ; Sipahfs in Fort 
disarmed, ii. 191; mutiny of troops 
(6 June), ii. 1S8, iii. 8, vi. 70; Col. 
Simpson escapes amidst a shower 
of bullets, ii. 189; mutineers 
at, murder their officers, ii. 189; 
Sipahfs propose to carry public 
treasure to Debit, ii. 19-1; ulti¬ 
mately rob the Treasury, and dis¬ 
perse tbemsolves, ii. 195; riot and 
robbery break loose in city the 
moment Sipahfs mutiny, ii. 192 ; 
general massacre of Christians takes 
place, ii. 193 ; escape of Europeans 
and Eurasians to the Fort, vi. 70; 
massacre and robbery of Bengalese 
there, ii. 191; Russell, of the 
Artillery, resolves to blow up the 
Fort if mutineers successful, ii. 
192; . his preparations for doing 
so, ii. 192; the Maulavf makes his 
first appearance there, ii. 196. 

Authority re-established.—Col. 
Neill arrives with reinforcements 
(11 June), ii. 197, vi. 70; pillage 
and intoxication demoralize the 
Fort defenders, ii. 197 ; Neill 
clears the bridge the day after his 
arrival, ii. 199 ; he gets the Sikhs 
outside the Fort, ii. 200; and 
gives minute directions for the de¬ 
fence of, ii. 296, 297; Neilhattaeks 
mutineers, and drives them from 
the town, ii. 200; return of law 
and order (17 June), ii. 201. 

Retributive measures. —Neigh¬ 
bouring villages cleared by Col. 
^ NeiU, ii. 201; Government confers 
* plenary powers on three private 
individuals, vi. 72; military exe¬ 
cutions at, ii. 202, 203; reckless 
Executions in, vi. 72; gross exag- 


Allahabad— cont. 

geration as to military executions 
at, ii. 203n; cholera breaks out 
among the troops, ii. 206; rampant 
disorder in centre of district, vi. 
71; order maintained by land- 
owners on right bank of J amnah, 
vi. 71; revenue disorganization 
during Mutiny, vi. 73 ; complicated 
duties of Collector during Mutiny, 
vi. 74. 

The Advance from. —Havelock 
starts from, to retake Kanhpur 

' (7 July), ii. 270 ; arrival of Oapt. 

Peel (2 Sept), iv. 90 ; Gen, Outram 
arrives, iii. 349 ; Col. Powell leads 
detachment from (23 Oct) iv. 102 ; 
Sir Colin Campbell advances from 
(2 Nov), iv. 102 ; line of communi¬ 
cation with Eahnpur cut, iv. 229; 
rebels occupy ground four miles 
from, iv. 229. 

Becomes the seat of Govern¬ 
ment.—Brig. Campbell placed in 
command at (Jan ’58), iv. 313; 
Lord Canning arrives (9 Feb ’58), 
iv. 291; Lord Canning’s real great¬ 
ness at, when free from official- 
councillors, v. 297; Gen. Franks 
re-establishes order in surrounding 
districts, iv. 231; Queen’s Pro¬ 
clamation published at (1 Nov 
’58), v. 276. - 

Allahganj, in Rohilkhand, camp of 
rebels at, iv. 218; Ool. Walpole 
sent to deceive enemy at, iv. 218. 

Allan, Capt., finally crushes Rup 
Singh at Kuan, v. 216. 

Alla-ud-Dm, Maulavf, insurrectionary 
leader, sent to Andaman Islands, 

Allen, Mr., chief officer at Silhat, 
discovers Chitragaon mutineers, 
iv. 295 ; orders out Silhat Light 
Infantry, iv.. 295 ; gets the Chitra¬ 
gaon mutineers driven into the 
jungle (18 Dec), iv. 296. 

Allgood, Capt., enters the back of 
Shah Najaf, and secures its cap- 
•tnre, iv. 137. 

Alwar, one of the Rajput States, iii. 
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Alwar— cont. 

lC3n, iv. xvii, vi. 139,153; de¬ 
scription of the State, iii. x, vi. 
153; forms part of Mewat, vi. 
153; Rdo Rajah of, places Con¬ 
tingent at service of British, iii. 
173 ; the Rao Rajah dies, iii. 173, 
vi. 153; Leodan Singh becomes 
Rdo Rajah of, vi. 153; local 
struggle in, diverts attention from 
Mutiny, vi. 153 ; visited by Tantia 
Topi, v. 256. 

Amain, village in -which Lieut. Tom- 
kinson was preserved for months, 
vi. 175. 

Amarapura, i. 49. 

Amarchand Batia, issues pay to 
Tantia Topf’s troops from Gwaliar 
treasury, v. 307. 

Ainarkautak, source of the river 
Son, iv. xviii. 

Amarpatan, garrisoned by Rewah 
troops, v. 76. 

Amar Singh, joins Kimwar Singh on 
the Son, iv. 311; occupies Jagdfs- 
pdr with many thousand rebels, 
iv. 334; succeeds Kunwar Singh 
as commander of the rebels (26 
Apr ’58), iv. 336 ; defeated by Sir 
E. Lugard (9 May ’58), iv. 337; 
defeated again, at Hatampur (11 
May ’58), iv. 337 ; a third time de¬ 
feated (12 1 May ’58), iv. 337; 
crushingly defeated by Sir E. 
Lugard (27 May ’58), iv. 337; 
remnants of his army defeated 
near Keshwa (June ’58), iv. 33S. 

Brig. Douglas moves against 
him, iv. 339; he makes an attack 
on A/rah, iv. 339 ; and re-occupies 
all his old positions, iv. 339; re- 
oecupies Jagdfspur and harasses 
Bihar, iv. 340; Brig. Douglas’s 
plan for crushing him, iv. 339 ; a 
party of his men defeated at Ram- 
pur (9 Sept ’58), iv. 340; his boats 
on the Son destroyed, iv. 340 ; de¬ 
feated at Karisat (14 Oct ’58), iv. 
341; defeated at Kamp-Sagar (16 
Oct ’58), iv. 341; defeated at Pirn 
(17 ' Oct ’58), iv. S41; Mounted 


Amar Singh— cont. 

Infantry for the first time em¬ 
ployed against him, iv. 342; 
chased near the -»on by Major H. 
Havelock, iv. 342: escapes m dis¬ 
guise from the slaughter of his 
rear-guard (20 Oct oS). iv. 343; 
.his main bodv surrounded, but 
that also escapes by a mistake, iv. 
343; his main force crushed, and 
driven from Bihar (24 Nov ’58), 
iv. 345. 

Amar Singh. Subahdar-Major, his 
gallantry and fidelity, iv. llln: 
twice wounded at Chinhat. iv. 
llln. 

Ambalah, situation of. ii. xv ; Gen. 
Fast brings 64th Regt. to allegi¬ 
ance at (1844), i. 206; telegram 
to, authorising Sipahfs to grease 
their own cartridges (27 Jan), i. 
378 ; Muhammadans at, laugh at 
the greased cartridges, v. 848; 
Headquarters of Army there 
(Mar), i. 405 : disaffection among 
troops on account of new cart¬ 
ridge, i. 406; native officers as¬ 
sure their superiors of the wide¬ 
spread feeling of distrust, i. 40S ; 
Subahdar taunts men of 36th 
Regt. with conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity, i. 405; incendiary fires 
break out (Apr), i. 412; Sipahfs 
apparently contented in early May, 

i. 428; last telegrams received 
from Dehlf at outbreak, ii. 103n ; 
some fugitives from- Dehlf reach. 

ii. 73. 

Gen. Anson secures protection 
of (13 May), ii. 104; but refuses 
to disarm Sipahfs at, ii. 107; 
amount of supplies and transport 
collected there, ii. 120»; Dehlf 
siege-train arrives there, ii. 142; 
Dehlf Force moves from (27 May), 
ii. 127; Intelligence Department 
organized at, under Capt. Hodfbi?, 
ii. 136 ; the Guide Corp3 arrives 
(4 June), ii. 351; suggestion to 
entrench, calls forth witty tele¬ 
gram from Sir John Lawrence, ii. 
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Ambalah— cont. 

S47n ; protected during Mutiny by 
Rajah of Patiala, v. 214. 

Ambapani - wala "Nawab, a rebel 
leader, hides in Sironj, v. 263, 
310. 

Ambarpur, in Oudh, stubborn de¬ 
fence of, by rebels, iv. 227,; cap- 
tured by Jang Bahadur [25 Feb 
’58), iv. 227. 

Amber, the ancient capital of Jaipifr, 
vi. 158. 

A'methf, town near Lakhnao, oc¬ 
cupied by Gen. Franks (4 Mar ’58), 

iv. 236 ; rebels congregate in (Aug 
’58), v. 191; plan for finally crush¬ 
ing rebels in, v. 201 ; submission 
of Rajah, and occupation of fort 
(8 Nov ’58), v. 202. 

Amherst, Lord, Sipahis degenerate 
under administration of, i. 191. 

Amir Khan, his exactions in Raj- 
piitana (1810), iv. 385 ; the free- 
booting founder of Tonk State, vi. 
154. - 

Amjhe'ra, its area, v. ix ; rebel 
troops advance from, towards 
Bombay road, v. 46; capture of 
fort, by Lieut. Hutchinson (Nov), 

v. 50. 

Amjhera, Rajah of, sends mer¬ 
cenaries to plunder stations, v. 
47. 

Amorah, two fugitives from Faizd- 
bad drowned there, iii. 269; oc¬ 
cupied by Ool. Roweroft (4 Mar 
’58), iv. 316; the Colonel de¬ 
feats rebels at, iv. 317; he then 
falls back from (Apr ’58), v. 
196; Major Cox advances against, 
v. 196 ; and drives rebels out of 
(9 June ’58), v. 196. 

Amrit Rao, founder of Kfrwf Raj, v. 
139. 

Amritsar, situation and description, 
ii. xv ; Sir J. Lawrence’s estimate 

' of its importance, ii. 349 ; secured 
by prompt action, ii. 328 ; Sipahis 
at, accused of joining in general 
conspiracy, ii. 323>i; Nicholson 
disarms 9th Cavalry at (25 Juno), 


Amritsar— cont. 

ii. 480; and places his Movable 
Column here, ii. 477; 59th Regi¬ 
ment disarmed at (9 July), ii. 478. 

Amrkot, a town of Sindh, vi. 145. 

Amroa, roads near, cleared of marau- 
ders, v. 259. 

An, a river of Jhalawar, vi. 162. 

Anadra, mutineers from, attack 
English on Mount ATru, and are 
repulsed, iv. 389; mutineers de¬ 
feated at Mount A'bu hurry to 
Erinpuram, iv. 390; mutineers 
from, join those at Erinpuram, iv. 
392. 

A'nand Rao Puar, Chief of Dbar, 
V. 46; restored to his position 
after the Mutiny, v. 50. 

Anang Bhfm Deo builds town of 
Katalc Banaras, iv. xvii. 

Anarkalf, civil station at Lahor, 
Council at (12 May), ii. 320. 

Anar Singh, Commander of Jodhpur- 
troops, entrenches himself at Pali, 
iv. 394; urged to advance from 
his entrenchments, is surprised 
and beaten, iv. 395; killed in 
battle near Pali (8 Sept), iv. 396. 

Anderson, Capt., of the Sikhs, killed, 
near Chakar Kothf (9 Mar ’58), iv. 
262. 

Anderson, Lieut., Bent to Multan, 
i. 14 ; murdered at Multan, i. 15. 

Anderson, Lieut., distinguishes him¬ 
self at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 
385 ; takes part in action at Kaj-wa. 
iv. 103. 

Anderson, Capt. R. P., commands 
at Anderson’s post, Lakhnao, iii; 
298; heroically saves from death 
Mr. Capper, iii. 288. 

Anderson, Major, Member of Provi¬ 
sional Council at Lakhnao, iii. 
278 ; publicly insulted before out¬ 
break of Mutiny, i. 424 ; prepares 
plan of Resideiiey to send to Gen. 
Havelock, iii. 306 ; sends plan by 
a spy to Havelock, ii. 312; demo¬ 
lishes, under lire, houses outside 
Residency defences, iii. 316 ; dies 
of disoaso at Lakhnao, iii. 326,384. 
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An at°Karnffl'(27 May), ii. 123, Hi. 7; 
defended from* charge of want of 
energy by Gen. Barnard, ii. 123 ;. 
author of book on whist, ii. 347n. 

Anson, Oapt. Hon. H. A., wins the 
Victoria Cross for gallantry at the 
Sikandarbagh, iv. 139. 

A'ntri, Gen. Napier detained there 
by false intelligence, y. 252. 

Amika Singh, his gallantry at Lakh-" 
nao, iy. llln. 

Appa Sahib, Rajah of Satarah, i. 

Apthorp, Major, reports Vne coming 
Mutiny at Sftapiir, iii. 254 ; com¬ 
mands at Gubbins’s post, Lakhnao, 
iii. 298. 

Apthorp, Col., commands advance 
guard which forces entrance into 
Bandah, v. 137. 

A'rah, capital of Shahabad, near 
Patna, iii. x, 26 ; grave importance 
of retaining power in, yi. 32; prison 
riot at, in 1S55, i. 1*45. 

Preparations against danger .— * 
Railway officials fly from, in panic 
(11 June), iii. 32; treasure of, 
brought to Patna by Mr. W. 

■ Tayler, iii. 32 ; Mr. Boyle fortifies 
his house, iii. 52 ; description of 
■ the house, iii. 52 ; Mr. Eastwick’s 
description of the house, iii. 67>i; 
rendered defensible by prescience 
of Mr. Tayler of Patna, iii. 53; 
names of the famous garrison, iii. 
53n. 

The Attach begins. — Kiinwar 
Singh directs Danaprir mutineers 
to attack, iii. 52 ; mutineers plun¬ 
der treat-,m y, and are then stopped 
by European garrison (27 July), 
iii. 52 ; first attack of Sipahfs re¬ 
pulsed, iii. 54; the garrison sum¬ 
moned every night to surrender, 
iii. 54; Sipahfs attempt to corrupt 
Sikhs of garrison, iii. 54 ; Sipahfs 
firing tw o guns against defenders, 

First attempted Relief. —Capt. 
Dunbar, with 415 men, attempts 


dran—cont. 

the first relief, iii. 55 ; attack and 
repulse of this attempt, iii. 56; 
disastrous retreat of first relief 
(30 July), iii. 57; effect of Capt. 
Dunbar’s defeat at Gorakhpur, vi. 
58 ; the garrison hear the failure 
of relieving force,iii. 55 ; a wounded 
Sikh conveys to garrison news of 
Capt. Dunbar’s defeat, iii. 58. 

Renewed Attack. —'The garrison 
sally out, and secure provisions, 
iii. 55 ; the Sipahfs return to attack 
garrison after defeat of Capt. Dun¬ 
bar, iii. 59 ; attempt to stifle the 
garrison, iii. 59; mining and 
countermining at, iii. 59; gradual 
failure of provisions of garrison, 
iii. 60. 

The Relief. —Mayor Eyre’s party 
starts to the relief of, iii. 63; 
Sipahfs try to stop "Major Eyre’s 
advance, but are driven back. iii. 
65 ; clever combinations of Sipahfs 
to defeat Major Eyre, iii. 66 ; re¬ 
lief of garrison by Major Eyre 
(2 Aug), iii. 60 ; Major Eyre enters 
the town, iii. 67;' men of nine 
Sipahf regiments found among the 
slain, iii. 69n; Sipahfs fly to Kun- 
war Singh, iii. 67 ; important con¬ 
sequences of its successful defence, 

Major Eyre disarms populace, 
iii. 84; and at last gets aid from 
Danapiir to crush Kiinwar Singh, 

iii. 84; Major Eyre organizes 
Volunteer Cavalry at, iii. 84. 

Defeated Sipahfs from, invade 
and plunder Mfrzsipur, vi. 49; 
Sipahfs from, totally defeated near 
Mfrzapur (20 Aug), vi. 49. 

Capt. Le Grand starts from, to 
attack Kiinwar Singh (23 Apr ’58), 

iv. 336; attacked by Kiinwar 
Singh’s troops (27 Apr ’58), iv. 
336; occupied by Brig. Douglas 
(29 Apr ’58), iv. 336 ; attacked by 
Amar Singh (20 June ’58), iv. 
339. 

Crakan, Bengal soldiers object to 
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ATakrln— cont. 

assist in building work (1825), f. 
107; general service regiments 
raised lor (1850), v. 285; 38th 
Bengal Regt. refuse to go to 
(1856), i. 338. 

Aravalf range, hills near Mahvd, v. 
x; run through Jaipur, vi. 158, 
159; Tantia Topi in vicinity of 
(Aug ’58), v. 225; Tantia Topi 
driven into the hills (12 Dee ’58), 
v. 218. 

Arkat, i. 213, 219 ; project for Eng¬ 
lish massacre discovered at (1822), 

i. 191; the siege of (1760), i. 
148. 

Armstrong, Major, warned of intended 
mutiny at Vellur (1806), i. 165n. 
Arnold, Lieut., relieves Allahabad 
with small party, ii. 197; shot at 
Ckarbagh bridge (25 Sept), iii. 
362. 

A'ronf, Prince Firuzsliah seeks 
shelter in the jungles of, v. 254. 
Arpa, river near Bilaspiir, v. 77. 
Arthur, Lieut., killed at siege of 
Lakhnao (19 July), iii. 300, 326, 
384. 

A'sam, a division of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, vi. 3; campaign in, against 
the A'bor hillmen (1859), vi. 32. 
Asghar All, loyally holds Nagra 
through the Mutiny, vi. 67. 

Ashan IJllah Khan, King’s physician, 
sent to attend Oapt. Douglas at 
Dehlf, ii. 497. 

Ashburnham, Gen. Thomas, suggests 
to Lord Canning the formation of 
a Naval Brigade, iii. 93 ; urged to 
carry China expedition to Calcutta, 
by Lord Elpkinstone, v. 2; di¬ 
verted from China by Lord Can¬ 
ning, i. 441. 

Ashe, Lieut., the famous gunner at 
Kanhpiir, ii. 242; leads Artillery 
to relief of Kanhpiir, ii. 224: 
murdered at Ka'nkpur (27 June). 

ii. 259. 

Ashta, the point at which Col. 
Durand’s fugitives entered Bhopdl, 

iii. 159n. 


(1819). v. 
at (1840). i 
Its garris 
Le Mesuric 


7. ix, 89; 
Dovoton 

39; Col. 
.t, v. 39 ; 


Lieut. Gordon enlists native volun¬ 
teers to check Sipahis (June), v. 
40; Gapt. Kcatmgc fortifies a 
refuge near, v. 40. 

A kawdldar-major prevents 
mutinous Sipahis from entering 
the fort, v. 40; Sipahts marched 
out of fort, v. 40: fort garrisoned 
by Gordon’s Volunteers, v. 40; 
Capt. Blair reinforces, v. 40 ; dis¬ 
arming Sipahis at, v. 40; Col. 
Stuart’s column arrives there (22 
July), v. 41: Col. Durand joins 
Brig. Stuart’s troops at. iii. 161. 

Brig. Hill’s occupation of, stops 
Tantia Topi (Nov ’58). v. 241 

Assan-ullah, Hakim. Dehlf King’s 
physician, ii. 20; his evidence at 
trial of the King, ii. 25n. 

Asteli, Mr. Henry, Judge of A'zam- 
garli, vi. 63. 

Asufu’d-Daulak. his vice-royalty at 
Lakhnao, iii. 242. 

A'tak, threatened by Dost Muham¬ 
mad (1849), i. 31; Guide Corps 
marched to (14 May), ii. 350: 
guarded by mutinous Sipahis, ii. 
363n; the fort secured by with¬ 
drawal of Sipahf troops, ii. 345; 

Atkinson, Col., suggests disbanding 
19th Regt. at Damdamak, instead 
of Barraekpur, i. 894. 

Atraolia, captured and occupied (29 
■Sept), iv. 223; seized by Oudh 
rebels (4 Nov), iv. 224; rebels 
driven from, by Col. Longden (9 
Nov), iv. 224; Kiinwar Singh joins 
detachment from Belwa at (17 
Mar ’58), iv. 318. 

Attila, his speech to his soldier? at 
Chalons, iii. 868n. 

Auckland. Lord, becomes Governor- 
General (1836), i. 91, 271; in¬ 
clined to grant increased stipend 
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Auckland, Lord— cont. 

to Dehlf Emperor (1838), ii. 8; 
his war with Afghanistan, i. 94; 
his personal kindness to Dost Mu¬ 
hammad, i. 325; advised in his. 
Afghan War by Mr. Colvin, iii. 97 ; 
investigates claims to succession 
at Jhansf, i. 65; his decision as to 
the Jhansf Raj (1838), iii. 120; 
his proposed treaty with Oudh 
quashed by Court of Directors, i. 
92 ; suppresses, but does not abro¬ 
gate, his treaty with Oudh, i. 93. 

Aurangabad, its situation, v. 7 ; its 
description, v. ix ; manufactures 

Spot where Muhamdf fugitives 
were massacred (5 June), iii. 259 ; 
cause of the disloyal feeling in, v. 
8 ; threatened disturbance in, v. 
8; open defiance of some Sipahfs 
(23 June), v. 9; Capt. Abbott 
temporizes with the disobedient, 

Gen. Woodburn’s troops di¬ 
verted to, iii. 141; disturbances 
at, suppressed, iii. 141, v. 9; 
Major Eollett succeeds Gen. 
Woodbnrn in command at, v. 11; 
local opinion as to dangerous con¬ 
dition of district, v. 12n; Bombay 
column unnecessarily detained in, 
v. 10 ; Brig. Stuart succeeds to 
command of troops halted at, iii. 
161; Bombay column at length 
leaves (12 July), v. 12. 

Aurungzib, his descent from Tairnur, 
ii. 2 ; his war against the princes 
of Rajputana, iii. 237. 

Austin, Capt., drives rebels from 
Bkognfwala with his guns, iv. 
361. 

Ava, first contest with, in 1826, i. 
47. 

A'wah, Thakur of, tries to make 
terms with the English, but his 
refused, iv. 394; Capt. 
Monck-Mason not allowed to nego¬ 
tiate with him, iv. 395 ; joins the 
rebel ranks with his forces, iv. 
395 ; he marches on Pali', iv. 395 ; 


A'wah, Thakur of— cant. 

and defeats the Jodhpifr Contin¬ 
gent there, iv. 396; he and the 
Erinpuram mutineers take up 
position at his fort, iv. 394; the 
fort strengthened by rebels, iv. 
396; found too strong for Sir 
George Lawrence to attack, iv. 
397; but is attacked and cap¬ 
tured by Col. Holmes (19 Jan ’58), 
iv. 400; the Thakur skilfully eva¬ 
cuates his fort, iv. 401; it is de¬ 
stroyed as a place of defence, iv. 
401; this is the isolated case of 
rebellion in Rajputana, vi. 164. 

Ayiidhya, ancient capital of Oudh, 

Ayddhyaj in Chutia. Nagpifr iv. 
306-; Rajah of Purahat proclaimed 
independent ruler there, iv. 306; 
Capt. Hale attacks and disperses 
his following, iv. 306. 

A'zamgarh, a district of Bandras 
division, ii. xv, vi. 38; description 
of district, vi. 63; Maj. Burroughs 
commands troops at, vi. 63 ; dan¬ 
gerous state of Sipahfs at, re¬ 
ported, ii. 155; Sipahfs refuse 
cartridges, ii. 160. 

The Outbreak. —Treasure from 
Gorakhpur, causes rising, ii. 161 ; 
the mutiny at (3 June), vi. 63 ; 
Sipahfs protect some officers and 
kill others, ii. 161; they escort 
surviving officers ten miles from 
the station, ii. 162«; European 
civil officers flee on outbreak, vi. 
63; European inhabitants escape 
to Ghazfpur, ii. 162; rebels attack 
police-station and release prisoners, 
vi. 65. 

Struggle for • Supremacy. — 
Sipahfs from, aid the mutineers 
at Kanhpur, ii. 248; mutineers 
march to Faizabad, ii. 162; partly 
tranquillized by Sir. Wyuyard after 
mutiny, vi. 55; A'Ji Bakhsh 
shelters Sir. Niblett at, vi. Go; 
during absence of English, A'li 
Bakhsh forms Committee of Public 
Safety, vi. G5; Mr. Venables and 
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A'zamgarh— con t. 

Mr. Dunn return to rescue bidden 
Europeans, vi. 64; Mr. Venables 
and Mr. Dunn re-enter and take 
possession of, vi. 64 ; A'li Bakksk 
assists Mr. Venables to re-estab¬ 
lish authority in vi. 04: Mr. 
Venables sends away Sipahfs from 
(18 July), vi. 00; and goes out 
himself against rebels, vi. .65; an 
attack of rebels defeated (16 July), 
iv. 222 ; Mr. Venables attacks the 
Palwar clan, vi. 65 ; be marches 
a third time against rebels (20 
July), vi. 66 ; the Pahvars drive 
him back into the town, vi. 66; 
Mr. Venables inflicts fearful loss 
on rebels-in his third retreat, vi. 
.66; Palwars fear to follow him 
into the town, vi. 66; council of 
war held at (20 July), vi. 66; 
rebels disappear from, through 
fear of Mr. Venables (21 July), vi. 
67various officers and gentle¬ 
men arrive, and strengthen Mr. 
Venables, vi. 66 : effect of Dana- 
pur mutiny on, vi. 67 ; Mr. Tucker 
authorises its evacuation, vi. 67 : 
abandoned by direction (30 July), 
vi. 67. 

lie-occupation. — Occupied by 
Gurkhas (13 Aug), iv. 222, vi. 
67 ; Mr. Pollock assumes charge 
of district, vi. 68 ; Gurkhas from, 
capture Atraolia (29 Sept), iv. 
223; Col. Longden ordered to clear 
rebels from, iv. 104; Gurkhas at, 
ordered to cross into Oudh. iv. 
227. 

Small force there under com¬ 
mand of Col. Milman (Mar ’58), 
iv. 319; Col. Milman advances 
from, to attack Kunwar Singh, iv. 
319; but is driven back to, iv. 
320; reinforcements arrive, and 
Col. Dames assumes command (27 
Mar ’58), iv. 320; Lord Mark 
Kerr’s skilful relief of (6 Apr ’58), 
iv. 325 ; retreat of Kunwar Singh 
from, iv. 330; effectually relieved 
by Sir E. Lugard, iv. 330; Yeo- 



B. 


Babd. Bhat, brother of Nana Sahib,, 
assist in rebellion, ii. 236; sent 
by Nana Sahib to Mr, Morl^pd, i. 
422 ; Col. Williams’s judicial In¬ 
quiry into his conduct atKanlipmv 
vi. 78. 

BdbA Gnngfidliar Bao, created Rajafe.. 
of Jhansf (1838), iii. 119. 
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Babar, Emperor, his victory at 
Pam'pat (1526), vi. 140. 

Bfioa Sahib, one ruler of Dewas, 

Bdbu Rambaksh, Nana Sahib’s letter 
of condolence to, ii. 501. 

Bad 1'aith, the prime cause of the 
Mutiny, v. 282. 

Badami. station to which dangerous 
Sipahis were ■ sent, v. 22; Thakur 
Singh sent by Mr, Seton-Karr to 
command at, v. 22. 

Badaan. see Bud dun. 

Badawar, Rajah of, restored to rank 
and fortune, in Agra district, i. 
126. 

Eadlapur, occupied by Gen, Franks, 


Badlf-ki-Snrai. place where muti¬ 
neers made their great stand out¬ 
side Dehli, ii. 142; battle of (8 
June), ii. 143; complete defeat of 
mutineers, ii. 145; Guide Corps 
arrives just too late for action, ii. 


Badriip, rebels driven from (22 
Dee), iv. 241. 

Badshahbagh, Jalandhar mutineers 
escape from DehraDunat, vi. 118. 
Badskdbganj, Mehndf Husen de¬ 
feated at (23 Feb ’58) iv. 234. 
Badshah Manzil, palace at Lakhnao, 


Bngda, nephew of Sah Mall, his com¬ 
bat with Mr. Dunlop, vi. 130. 

Bagherhat, a station of Jessor, vi. 
26. 

Baghpat, selected by Gen. Anson as 
point of junction for Dehlf and 
Mfrath forces, ii. 119. 

Bagoda, Capt. Dalton compelled 
to retire to, iv. 98 ; Lieut. Earle 
brings Sikhs to, to support Capt. 
Dalton, iv. 98. 

Bagra, a town of Jaipdr, vi. 158. 

Bagrod, scene of slight conflict with 
-Titntia Topi, v. 238. 

Bagshawe, Adjutant, murdered at 
Jalandhar (7 June), ii. 375. 

Bagura, a district of Rajshahf, iii. 
<m, vi. 3, 26. 


Bagwah, seamen from Calcutta pass 
through, iv. 300. 

Bah, plunderers of, captured at 
Kachru (20 Mar ’58) v. 216. 

Bahadurgarh, a town of Rohtak, vi. 
141. 

Bahadurpur, occupied by Sir Hugh 
Rose, v. 151. 

Bahadur Shah, proclaimed titular 
Emperor (1837), ii. 8 ; his charac¬ 
ter, iv. 50; palace intrigues of, 
ii. 9; the Queen Zinat Mahal 
interferes with succession to title, 
ii. 10; objects to succession of 
Fakir-ud-din (1850), ii. 18; fails 

■ in securing pensions for his favou¬ 
rites, ii. 20; kingly title to end with 
his death, ii. 12 ; makes special 
appeal for recognition of Jawan 
Bakht’s succession (1856), ii. 21. 

Wishes to become a Shiah, ii. 
29; actually corresponds with 
Persia (1857), ii. 30. 

Proclaimed King of Dehli (11 
May), ii. 2; his helplessness at 
outbreak of Mutiny, ii. 61; per¬ 
sonally endeavours to save Capt. 
Douglas from danger, ii. 58_; 
makes an effort to save English 
ladies, ii. 61n; his famous procla¬ 
mation, v. 323 ; surrenders to Capt. 
Hodson, iv. 53; Gen. Wilson re¬ 
fuses to see him, iv. 54; his trial 
(27 Jan ’58), v/270, 311; the trial 
lasts forty days, v. 271; he is 
sentenced to be transported for 
life, v. 271, 361; the sentence pro¬ 
posed by Sir J. Lawrence, v. 361. 

Bahawalpur, near Rajputana, iv. 
xvii; to north of Sindh, vi. 144 ; 
the chief of, directed to send troops 
against Multan, i. 20. 

Bahraich,' situation of, iii. xi ; de¬ 
scription of division, iii. 261; 
garrisoned only by local corps, iii. 
239 ; Mr. C. Wingfield, Commis¬ 
sioner at, iii. _ 261; Mr. Cunliffe, 

Lieut. L. Clarke commands at, iii. 
264; officers escape from the 
troops, iii. 264 ; they reach Nan- 
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Babr&ich— cont. 

para,, but are refused shelter, jii. 
264; they return to Bahraieh, iii. 
264; they attempt to cross the 
Ghiighra, hut are murdered, iii. 
265. 

Begum of Oudh and Nana Sahib 
driven through (Dec ’58), v. 204. 

Bahunath Singh, rebel leader in 
Oudh, v. 189. 

Baillie, Col,, Resident at Court of 
Oudh, iii. 242n. 

Baillie Guard, name of the Residency 
buildings at Lakhnao, iii. 242; 
mutineers try to burn gate (19 
Aug), iii. 316; Gen. Havelock 
enters triumphantly (25 Sept), iii.' 
365. 

Bainbridge, Mr., joins in attack on 
mutinous Sipahis at Dhakah, iv. 
293. 

Bairamghat, fugitives from Bahraieh 
murdered at, iii. 265. 

Bairsia, taken from Dhdr and added 
to Bhopal, vi. 167n. 

Baisuna, between Mfrath and Bijnaur, 
first hears of mutiny through 
Bijnaur, vi. 104. 

Baiswara, plan for finally crushing 
rebels in, v. 200. 

Baitaram, river of Katak, iv. xvi. 

Bajanagar, receives mysterious 
chapatis (9 Feb), i. 420?!. 

Bajf Rao, Peshwa, surrenders (1818), 
i. 71; the circumstances of his 
pension, v. 289 ; retires to Bithur, 
i. 72; avoids .Kahnpur, because 
not saluted there, i. 423?z; actively 
loyal to the Company during his 
retirement, i. 72; formally adopts 
a successor, i. 73; his adopted 
son Nina Sahib, i. 422; succession 
to his pension refused, i. 74. 

Bajriil, Zamfndar of, plunders dis¬ 
trict round Dehlf, vi. 129; Mr. 
Dunlop advances against, vi. 129. 

Bakhtawar Singh, or Bakht&wass 
Singh, witnesses Commissioner 
Fraser’s murder at Dehlf, ii. 60n ; 
his evidence at trial of King of 
Dehlf, ii. 496. 


Bakht Khan, Subahdar, effusively 
loyal at Bareli, becomes an active 
leader in rebellion (14 May), iii. 
203n; induced by Khan Bahadur 
Khan to go to Dehlf (June),iii.212 : 
becomes the general in command, 
at Dehlf, ii. 426 : attempts to 
attack rear of Dehlf Ridge, hut 
fails (4 July), ii. 426; evacuates 
Dehlf (19 Sept), iv. 50; urges the 
Dehlf King to defy the English; 

iv. 50; endeavours to persuade 
the King of Dehlf to keep with 
the army, iv. 51. 

Bakirganj, a district of Dhakah, vi. 
3, 28 ; remains tranquil during 
Mutiny, vi. 31. 

Baksar, its situation and importance, 
iii. 62; Major Eyre organizes a 
small force at (29 July), iii. 62; 
arrival of Capt. L’Estrange with 
a few troops, iii. 62. 

Balabet, its situation, v. ix ; fort 
captured by Major Gaussen (23 
June), v. 67. 

Balamgarh, see Ballnbgarh. 

Balandskahr, a district of Mfrath 
division, vi. 38; meaning of name, 
ii. xv ; mutiny at (21 May), iii. 
103, vi. 134; civil, officers driven 
from, by Gujars, vi. 134 ; officers 
return to (25 May), vi. 135 ; passes 
into possession of rebels, iv. 62; 
Lieut.-Col. Greathed marches to¬ 
wards, against Dehlf mutineers, iv. 
61; he fights a battle there (28 
Sept), iv. 63. 

Balaotf, a stream, attempt made to 
check Major Eyre at, iii. 64. 

Bala Rao, brother of Nana Sahib 
assists in rebellion, ii. 236; 
wounded at Pandu Nadf conveys 
news of disaster to Nana Sahib, 
ii. 279; goes to Chaodrf Bhopal 
Singh at Fathpur in Oudh, v. 
306; joins Tantia', Topf at Ka'lpi, 

v. 306 ; tries to establish himseH 
at Tulsfpur, v. 204 ; driven from 
Tulsfpur, by 0ol. Rowcroft, v. 
204; driven from Kandakot into 
Nipal, v. 204; escapes finally into 
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Bala Rao— cont. 

Nipal, but is anxious for pardon 
(May ’59), v. 207 ; Col. Williams’s 
judicial inquiry -into bis conduct, 
vi. 78. 

Balasor, see Bdleswar. 

Baldeo Singb raises loyal horsemen 
on the Chambal, y. 218. 

Baleswar, district of Orfsa, iv. xvii, 

Balfganj, head-quarters of Body¬ 
guard, Calcutta, yi. 21. 

Balindali, spot near Fathpifr, where 
Havelock joined Renand in the 
advance on Kanhpur, ii. 271. 

Balkh, one base of operations for 
Dost Muhammad, i. 320. 

Ballabgarh, Rajah of, submits and 
is spared, iv. 75; tried and 
hanged at Dehli, iv. 76. 

Ballia, Krinwar^ Singh crosses the 

Balmain, Mr., Assistant Magistrate 
of Mn-zapur, vi. 16. 

Bali-ampur, Rajah of, offers to pro¬ 
tect English at Sikrora, iii. 262; 
■saves nineteen Europeans, iii. 264; 
plan for finally crushing rebels in 
his district, v. 201; capture of 
fort (16 Dec ’58), v. 203. 

Banmughati, Rajah of, fears out¬ 
break from Dharuahs, vi. 5. 

Banaras, a division of N. W. Prov., 
ii. xv, vi. 38; description of the 

. division, ii. 149, vi. 39; the forti¬ 
fication of Rajghat at, vi. 43; re¬ 
spect paid to representative of 
ancient ruler of, v. 290n; muti¬ 
nous regiments ordered to (1844), 
i. 206; prison disturbances at 
{1846), i. 144; discontented mem¬ 
bers of Dehli Royal Family reside 
there, ii. 150. 

Preparation for the Storm .—No 
European troops there in May, ii. 
83 ; relief from Danapur stopped 
Uhapra, ii. 155 ; arms distri¬ 
buted to Europeans, ii. 157 ; Mr. 
Tucker’s method of preserving 
■order, ii. 153; Col. Gordon pro¬ 
poses to retreat with the troops to 


Banaras— cont. 

Chandr, vi. 41 n ; Capts. Olpherts 
and Watson propose retreat to 
Chanar, ii. 152 ; discussion of pro¬ 
posal to retreat from, ii. 152n; 
the entreaties of Mr. Gubbins and 
Mr. Lind prevent retreat from, vi. 
41n; the Mint constituted a rally¬ 
ing place, ii. 153 ; although in great 
peril first reinforcements are sent 
on to Kanhpur, ii. 154; tranquil¬ 
lity partly restored (20 May), ii. 
92; troops reinforce at end of 
May, ii. 98. 

Disarmament and Mutiny. —In¬ 
cendiary fires break out, ii. 160; 
discussion of disarmament, ii. 
164n; Major Barrett protests 
against disarmament of hie Si¬ 
pahis, ii. 165 ; Gen. Neill arrives 
there (4 June), ii. 162; disarms 
Sipahis, ii. 163; mutiny at (4 
June), iii. 8; alarm and flight of 
Europeans on day of disarmament, 
ii. 172; flight of Europeans to 
Mint, for protection, ii. 174; Si¬ 
pahis resent disarmament, and 
fire on Europeans, ii. 167; Sikhs 
appear to mutiny, and are scat¬ 
tered by grape, ii. 168 ; three con¬ 
flicting accounts of disarmament 
discussion, ii. 165n; official 
opinion of method of disarming 
Sipahis, ii. 170; moral effect of 
the stern method of disarmament 
there, ii. 171. 

Repressive measures. — Many 
Hindus and Sikhs help the Eng¬ 
lish, ii. 173, 174; faithful Sikhs 
deliver np treasure, &c., to Eng¬ 
lish, ii. 173n ; command of troops 
given to Col. Gordon by Col. Neill, 
ii. 197; martial law proclaimed 
(9 June), ii. 176; retributive 
executions busily engaged in, ii. 
177; general anarchy prevails in 
rural districts, ii. 176. 

Authority restored. — Perfect 
tranquillity of city, after the so- 
called mutiny, ii. 175; Col. 
Longden leads party from, to co- 

13 
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Banaras— coni. 

operate with Gurkhas (Oct), it. 
224; its critical position in Mar. 
1858, iy. 321; Lord Mark Kerr 
starts from, for A'zamgarb (2 
Apr ’58), iV. 822. 

Useful service of the Rajah of, 
vi. 45; excellent service of Pandit 
Goltal Ckand at, vi. 45; the great 
services of Surift Singh at, vi. 
43 ; loyal assistance of Rao Dev- 
narain Singh at, vi. 44; activity 
of Mr. Chapman in, vi. 45. 

Banaras, Rajah of, energetically 
assists the English, ii. 174 ; sup¬ 
plies escort for ladies from Gorakh- 
pifr, vi. 56. 

Bands, river, on the banks of which 
Gen. Roberts defeated Tantia 
Topi (14 Aug ’58), v, 226; guarded 
by Brig. Showers (Jan’59), v. 225. 

Bandah, a district of Allahabad 
division, vi. 38, v. ix ; description 
of district, vi. 78 ; Mr. Mayne’s 
efforts to preserve order, vi. 79; 
treasure sent to safer stations, vi. 
80; treasury balances trusted to 
Sipahfs, vi. 80. 

Insurrection. —Arrival of Fath- 
pur fugitives causes insurrection 
(8 June), vi. 80 ; first insurrection 
suppressed, vi. 80; English ladies 
protected by Naval,, vi. 81; the 
Nawab joins in attempt to disarm 
Sipahfs, vi. 81; mutiny at (14 
June), iii. 131, vi. 81; the place 
abandoned by officials, vi. 81. 

General anarchy. —On retreat of 
the Europeans general anarchy 
prevails, vi.81; mutiny at, causes 
fugitives from Naogaon to turn to 
Kalinjar, iii. 129; order partly 
restored by the Nawab, vi. 82; 
Rewah troops sent to, v. 76 ; 
friendly letters sent to Mr. Mayne 
by the Nawab, vi. 82 ; Mr. Mayne 
refuses to answer the Nawab’s 
letters, vi. 82. 

Attach and Capture. — Gen. 
Whitlock leads his army against, 
vi. 82; a trap laid for Gen. Whit- 


Bandah— coni. 

lock, v. 135; an ambush at Kab- 
rai, v. 136; entrance to the town 
disputed, v. 136; Col. Apthorp 
forces entrance into, and Nawab 
flies to Kdlpf, v. 137 ; entered by' 
Gen. "Whitlock (19 Apr ’58), v. 
140 ; Mr. Mayne returns to, vi. 
82; Mr. Mayne punishes people in. 
disturbed districts.vi. 83; the place 
brought back to order, vi. 83. 

Bandah, Nawab of, his family and 
antecedents, vi. 79 ; his numerous 
acts of kindness to English fugi¬ 
tives, iii. 131; accepts charge of 
English ladies, vi. 81 : joins in 
attempt to disarm Sipahfs. vi. 81 ; 
after retreat of the English offi¬ 
cials, he gets rid of the Sipahfs, 
vi. 82; renders generous assistance 
to fugitives from Naogaon, iii. 
130; saves lives of English fugi¬ 
tives from Naogaon, vi. 82 ; com¬ 
municates with Mr. Mavne, vi. 
82; Mr. Mayne refuses to answer 
his letters, vi. 8l : tries to pre¬ 
authority till the approach of 
Gen. Whitlock's force, vi. 82; 
flees from Gen. AVhitlock. vi. S2; 
flies to Kalpf for shelter, v. 126 : 
retreats from Jaura Allpur with 
Tantia Topf, v. 221; suggests the 
seizure of Indur, v. 228; assists 
Tantia Topf at Nathduwara, v. 
307; surrenders (Nov ’58), v. 247. 

Banda Husen, rebel leader, defeated 
by Gen. Franks at Chanda, iv. 
231. 

Bangdun. strong rebel position at,, 
iv. 350; Col. Walker completely 
defeats Gujadar Singh at (Apr. 
’59), v. 206. 

Banhasia, capture of fort (5 Dec 
’5S), v. 203. 

Bankes. Lieut., wounded nearLakli- 
nao, iv. 284.' 

Bankha Baf, threatens to burn her 
palace, i. 60; abandons hope of 
Nagpur independence (1854), L 
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Bar61f— cont. 

sedition in, iii. 205; the greased 
cartridge question plainly affects 
conduct of Sipahfs (Apr), iii. 202; 
Brig. Sibbald absent from, on in¬ 
spection duty, iii. 204; feigning 
confidence practised at, 'with usual 
result, iii. 203; guns placed for 
safety near Irregular Cavalry, iii. 
203; change in position of guns 
alarms Sipahfs, iii. 208; guns re¬ 
turned to their former station of 
danger, iii. 205 ; news of Mirath 
outbreak reaches, iii. 205 ; Brig. 
Sibbald returns from inspection 
tour, iii. 206. 

Mutiny comes to a head. —No¬ 
tice of intended mutiny (29 May), 
iii. 206 ; officers prepare for antici¬ 
pated rising, iii. 208; steadiness 
of Irregulars prevents mutiny (29 
May), iii. 206; the murder of 
each officer deliberately planned, 
iii. 208; mutiny breaks out (31 
May), iii. 207, vi. 106 ; Capt. Mac¬ 
kenzie attempts to recover the 
guns, iii. 209; Capt. Mackenzie 
and Lieut. Becker renew attempt 
to induce Irregular Cavalry to be 
loyal, iii. 214; Muhammad Shaff 
leads Irregular Cavalry to mutiny, 
iii. .210; Capt. Mackenzie com¬ 
pelled to abandon station, iii. 211; 
only 23 troopers remain loyal, iii. 
211; the party of officers reach 
Nairn' Tal in safety, iii. 212. 

Under Rebel, rule. —Khan Baha¬ 
dur Khan proclaimed Yiceroy 
of Rohilkkand at, iii. 212 ; English 
prisoners defy the titular Yiceroy 
to his face, iii. 212; murder of 
Europeans at, iii. 212; destruction 
of Mr. Thomason’s tomb to mark 
hatred of his revenue system, iii. 
212 ; Baklit Khan persuaded to go 
to Dehlf, iii. 212; Hindus of district 
oppressed by new ruler, iii. 213. 

Downfall of Native ride. —Mu¬ 
tiny at, makes retention of Bij- 
naur impossible, vi. 108 [battle in 
. front of (5 May oS) iv. 367; fierce 


Bardlf— cont. 

attack of Ghazfs at, iv. 868; Sir 
Colin Campbell captures outer 
defences of, iv. 868; Khan Baha¬ 
dur Khan withdraws his troops 
from, iv. 370. 

Bareli Brigade joins in attack on 
Dehlf Ridge (4 July), ii. 425. 

Bargfs, name of a people in Orfsa, 

Barkdmpur, situation and descrip¬ 
tion, ii. xv ; station ior native 
troops near residence of Nawab 
Nazim, of Bengal, i. 366 ; great 
excitement in the lines, i. 368; 
troops break into revolt (27 Feb), 
i. 370; scene of the first outbreak, 
vi. 26; incipient mutiny stopped 
by concession, i. 372 ; court of in- 
' quiry as to revolt, i. 373; this 
outbreak first warns Lord Can¬ 
ning of the coming danger, i. 387 ; 
Lord Canning’s slowness in dealing 
with mutiny at, vi. 7 ; distrustful 
feeling of Sipahfs at, widely spread 
in Oudk, iii. 236 ; mutinous 19th 
Regiment marched to Barrackpur, 
i. 395 ; the men bring the greased- 
cartridge scare with them, i. 367 ; 
resolution to disband mutinous 
regiment concealed from men, i. 
387 ; mutinous 19th Regiment dis¬ 
banded at Barrackpur without 
trouble, i. 400; opinion of news¬ 
papers on mutiny at, iii. 11; 
another mutiny threatened - at 
(June), iii. 25; troops of the 
Nawab Nazim at, disarmed (2 
Aug.), iv. 98; 

Barhi, Col. Fischer marches from, 
to Hazarfbagk (13 Sept), iv. 99 ; 
seized by Rup Singh as head¬ 
quarters (Aug ’58), v. 215; cap¬ 
tured by Lieut. Forbes and dis¬ 
mantled, v. 215. 

Barf, a town of Dholpur, vi. 154; j-,he 
Maulavi’s strong position near, iv) 
347 ; the Maulavf forced to eva¬ 
cuate his position (13 Apr ’5S), iv. 
348^; occupied by Sir Hope Grant, 
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Baring, Oapt., deputed to watch 
disbandment of 19thRegt.,i. 402. 

Barisa',1, chief station of Bdkirganj, 
vi. 31. 

Barka, a loyal village prepares to 
resist Sah Mall, vi. 130; Mr. 
Dunlop’s strange combat with 
Bagda at, vi. 1*31. 

Barker, Brig., attacks a village near 
Fathpur (11 Dec), iv. 313 ; com¬ 
pletely defeats Harichand at Panu 
(7 Oct ’58), v. 200 ; storms and 
wins Birwah fort (10 Oct ’58), v. 
200 . 

Barlow. Sir George, assists in 
settling position of King of Dehlf 
(1804), ii. 4 ; urges punishment of 
Madras mutineers (1808), i. 178 ; 
his unwise policy towards Rdjpu- 
tfrna, iv. 403. _ 

Barnard, Sir Henry, his character, 
and disposition for work, i. 413 ; 
his want of self-reliance, ii. 401; 
wins the affections of his troops, 
si. 420; Major Baird Smith’s high 
opinion of him, ii. 428; Gen. 
Reed’s testimony to his unselfish 
earnestness, ii. 428; Commissioner 
Greathed’s opinion of him, ii. 428 ; 
Gen. N. Chamberlain’s description 
of his ceaseless industry, ii. 428; 
his noble faithfulness, ii. 428. 

Reports incendiary fires at Am- 
balah (24 Apr), i. 412n ; thinks 
Sipahfs contented in early May, i. 
428 ; shows miserable unprepared¬ 
ness of Indian army. ii. llln; Gen. 
Wilson writes despairingly to him, 
iv. 59n; reaches A'lipur with 
Dehlf Force, ii. 140. 

On death of Gen. Anson as¬ 
sumes command of troops, ii. 123; 
defends Gen. Anson from charge 
of want of energy, ii. 123; on 
morning of assuming command, 
puts Dehlf Force in motion, ii. 

’■ 127; fights battle of Badlf-ld- 
Sarai (8 June), ii. 143; seizes the 
Ridge outside Dehlf, ii. 145; 
effect of his victory of 8 Juno on 
Calcutta, iii. 21 


Barnard, Sir Henry— cont. 

His project of carrying Dehlf by 
coup-de-main, ii. 395 ; determines 
on sudden rush on Dehlf, ii. 398 ; 
attends council of war at Dehlf 
(14 June), ii. 399; his reasons for 
abandoning second project for 
rush on Dehlf, ii. 404; his sum¬ 
mary of condition of affairs before 
Dehlf at end of June, ii. 422; his 
sound reasons for postponing third 
projected assault on Dehlf, ii. 
425rc; his energy, and ceaseless 
exertion before Dehlf, ii. 407; his 
last letter to Lord Canning, ii. 
505; his death from cholera (5 
July), ii. 427; high opinion en¬ 
tertained of him by his officers, ii. 
428. 

Barnard, Capt., carries first news o£ 
Mfrath mutiny. to Gen. Anson, ii. 
103. 

Barnes, Capt., goes to Udaipur to 
ask help for fugitives, iii. 169. 

Barnes, Lieut., conveyed to Lakh- 
nao and there murdered (16 
Nov), iii. 260n. 

Barnes, Mr. George, Commissioner 
of Gis-Satlaj States, appointed to 
the Panjab (18*19), i. 39; hastily 
gathers sunnlies for Dehlf Army, 
ii. 120; calls for ,h witty telegram 
from Sir J. Lawrence, ii. 347 ti ; 
calls on Native States to disarm 
subjects, ii. 383; preserves the 
military road to Dehlf, ii. 3S4; 
his official report on means taken 
to recover Dehlf, ii. 120n, 121n. 

Barnfpur, a sub-division of 24 Par- 
ganahs, vi. 25. 

Barnston, Major, his gallantry 
during attack on the Sikandar- 
bagh, iv. 131n, 140; endeavours 
to drive rebels from Shah Najaf, 
iv. 134 ; severely wounded at this 
last attack, iv. 142. 

Barod, Tantia Topf defeated by Col. 
Somerset at, v. 250. 

Barodah, native state of Bombay 
Presidency, v. 1; financial condi¬ 
tion of, discussed in early May, i. 
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Barodah— eont. 

428 ; loyalty of t 
vi, 168; probabilities ol 

v. 24,5; Tiiritia Topi 
against (27 Nov ’58), v. S 

Barotlia, Rajah of Biinpur 
from, by hirHugh Rose 
fort captured, v. 101. 

Barot, seat of Sail Mall’s authority, 

vi. 129; scene of Sah Mall’s de¬ 
feat and death, vi. 131. 

Barpura, station to which Euro¬ 
peans retired, on mutiny a' " ' 




. 107. 


Barrackpur, a subdivision of 
Parganaks, vi. 25; situation, 
meaning, and description, ii. xv ; 
head-quarters of Bengal army, i. 
363 ; its proximity a danger to Cal¬ 
cutta, ii. 85. 

Causes of the mutiny at (1824), 
i. 194, 196 ; mutiny caused by 
Burmese war, i. 338. 

Burning of telegraph-house (26 
Jan), vi. 11, i. 305 ; Gen. Hearsey 
reports secret instigation of Sipahis 
(Feb), i. 384; he, for a time, 
tranquillizes Sipahis with a con¬ 
vincing argument, i. 386 ; Sipabfs 
disbelieve Gen. Hearsey’s assur¬ 
ances, i. 895; routine allows time 
for greased-eartridge tale to cir¬ 
culate, i. 376; the story of bone- 
dust flour current there, i. 417 ; 
detachments of Sipahfs from, 
Bpread the alarm in various places, 
i. 366; emissaries from, seek to 
make 19th llegt. rise against the 
English, i. 399. 

Open Mutiny begins. —Mangal 
Pandf’s mutiny (29 Mar), i. 395; 
Mangal Pandf hanged (8 Apr), i. 
402 ; Isrf Pandf, the Jamadar, con¬ 
fesses to conspiracy' when hung 
(22 Apr), i. 429; inquiry into 
guilt of 34th Regt., i. 404 ■ demo¬ 
ralisation of Sipahis shown by the 
Mangal Pandf. affair, i. 398: Si¬ 
pahfs quiet in early May, i. 247. 

Disarmament. —34th Regt. dis¬ 
banded (6 May), i, 430.; Sipahis 


Barra ckpur— eont. 

at, allowed to retain their arms, 
iii. G; the disbandment of all Si- 
piihfs at, urged by Calcutta inha¬ 
bitants, ii. 92 and it; Lord Can¬ 
ning’s perversity in allowing troops 
at, to remain armed, iii. 14, vi. 7 ; 
arrangements for mutiny, iii. 17 
Sipahis disarmed at (14 June), iii. 
18 ; Sipahfs of 2nd Grenadiers are 
prime agents in Mutiny, i. 389; 
rapid transmission of news of mu¬ 
tiny at, i. 3G1»; connection of mu¬ 
tineers with Oudh family, i. 421n; 
road to, patrolled by Cavalry, vi. 
19. 

Barrett, Major, protests against, 
disarmament of his Sipahis at Ba¬ 
nanas, ii. 165 ; joins his Sipahis in 
their revolt, ii. 167. 

Barron, Lieut., I.N., his good ser¬ 
vice in Danapur, vi. 172. 

Barrow, Capt. leader of the 18 Ca¬ 
valry who accompanied Havelock 
to retake Kianlipur. ii. 270: his 
services with the Cavalry at the 
ATambiigh. iv. 252; defeats rebel 
attack Oil Jalalabad, iv. 248 : he¬ 
roic charge of his Eighteen at vic¬ 
tory of Kankpur, ii. 285. 

Barrow', Capt. Lousada, Deputy 
Commissioner at Salonf, iii. 273. 

Barrow, Major, Mr. Forjett takes 
him to witness the conspiracy of 
his own Sipahis, v. 36. 

Barry Close, his letter on the Tel¬ 
lur mutiny, i. 163n; on the Nan- 
didrug mutiny,-i. 173«. 

Barsat, a subdivision of 24 Parga- 
nahs, vi. 25 ; mutinous 19th Regt. 
refuse to rise against English at, 
i. 395. 

Barsotelli, Signor, heroically joins in 
saving Mr. Capper’s life, iii. 288. 

Barston, Major, scatters rebel In¬ 
fantry, iv. 407. ' ' ' 

Bartholomew, Capt.., trains mounted 
Infantry for Major Havelock, iv. 
342. 

Barua Sagar, junction of Tantia 
Topi and Man Singh, there, v. 306, 
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Barwam, point at -which Gen. 

Michel recrossed Narbada-, t. 245. 
Barvrell, Lieut., distinguishes him¬ 
self at defence" of Lakhnao, iii. 


Basant Ah' Khan, his declaration 
that the King of Dehlf allowed the 
murder of the Europeans, v. 332. 

Basarf. near Garliakota, rebels 
driven from, v. 100. 

Basan, a town of Jaipur, vi. 158. 

Basaud. bah Mall evacuates, on ap¬ 
proach of the English, vi. 130; 
burned by Mr. Dunlop, vi. 130. 

Baserhat, a subdivision of 24 Par- 

Bashiratgani, first battle fought 
mere (z9 July), iii. 333: second 
battle at (4 Aug), iii. 339; third 
1 trie it (12 Augj, iii. 341; mu¬ 
tineers chased through, by Gen. 
Havelock (21 Sept), iii. 357. 

Bassano. Capt., distinguishes him¬ 
self at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 

Basti, partly tranquillized by Mr. 
Yfynyard in June, vi. 55. 

Bates, Major, forces the Shergat-f 
pass, in Chut-ia Nagpur (7 Jan ’58), 


Batson, Dr., offers to go alone to 
Mfrath to call snccours to Dehlf, 

ii. 69; is caught by villagers and 
‘brutally used, ii. 69. 

Batt, Lieut., I.N., his distinguished 
service at Kali Kankf, vi. 171; re¬ 
pairs the fort at Baksar, vi. 171 ; 
his gallantly'in Jagdfspur jungles, 


Batten, Mr., renders great service in 
restoring order at Kanhpiir, vi. 


Battles (actions in which troops were 
pitted against each other in the 
open, arranged .in chronological 
order):— - • 

’ The Hindan (first battle, 30 
May : second battle, 31 May), 
ii. 138, 139. 

Ghazi-ud-dfn Nagar (31 May), 


Battles—conA 

Badlf-ki-Sarai (8 June), ii. 143 
Chinhat (29 June), iii. 284. 
Sassiah (5 July), iii. 181. 

Trimii Ghaut (11 July), ii. 482. 
Eathpur (12 July), ii. 271. 

Aong (15 July), ii.. 278. 

Pandit Nadi (15 July), ii. 279. 
Kanhpiir (16 July), ii. 282. 
Second battle at Trfmii Ghaut 
(16 July), ii. 483. 

Unao (29 July), iii. 331. 
Bashiratganj (29 July), iii. 333. 
A'rah (3 Aug), iii. 6.6. 

Second battle at Bashiratganj 
(4 Aug), iii. 339. 

Third battle at Bashiratganj 
(12 Aug), iii. 341. 

Jagadfspur (12 Aug), iii. 86. 
Bitkin- (16 Aug), iii. 343. 
Najafgarh. won by Nicholson 
(25 Aug), ii. 491,'iv. 1. 

Pali (8 Sept), iv. 395. 
Kundapati (11 Sept), iii. 351. 
Manduri (19 Sept), iv. 223. 
Mangalwar (21 Sept), iii. 356. 
A'lambagh. Lakhnao (23 Sept), 

iii. 358. ' 

Balandshahr (28 Sept), iv. 63. 
Chatra (2 Oct), iv. 100. 
Atbarpur (7 Oct), iv. 312. 

A'gra (10 Oct), iv. 72. 

Kudya (19 Oct), iv. 224. 

Dhar (22 Oct), v. 48. 

Chanda (30 Oct), iv. 224. 

Kajwa (1 Nov), iv. 103. 
Danchua (6 Nov), iv. 312- 
Rawal (12 Nov), v. 51. 

Narnul (16 Nov), iv. 79. 
Kanhpiir (27 Nov), iv. 168. 
Kanhpiir (6 Dec), iv. 191. 
Kasganj (Dec), iv. 202. 

Patialf (17 Dec), iv. 204. 
Sobanpur (26 Dec).iv. 226. 
Karaulf (27 Dec), iv. 206. 

Kali Nadi bridge (2 Jan ’58), 

iv. 212. 

Palamau (21 Jan ’58), iv. 308. 
Nasratpur (23 Jan ’58), iv. 230. 
Shamsabad (27 Jan ’58), iv.. 
219. 
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Battles— mnt. 

ChandS, }„ Ondh (19 Feh *58), 


I Plnflpur (22 Feb ’58). iy. 227. 
Badshiihganj (23 Fob ’58),iy. 234. 
A'mdrha (o Mar ’58), iy. 3J7. 
A'zamgarh (6 Apr ’58), iy. 323. 

J Kankar (7 Apr ’58), iy. 85J 

Tigra (10 Apr ’58), iy. 329. 
B1 ^ nl wala (17 Apr ’58), iy. 

Manohar (20 Apr ’58), iy. 333 
Naghina (21 Apr ’58), iy. 362. 

SLT£^U >> £ x,s - 

Kuneh (6 May ’58), y. 123. 
Nurganj (6 May ’58), iy. 371. 
Jagdispur (9 May ’58), iy. 337. 
Hatampur (11 May ’58), iy 
337. J 

Jathin (12 May ’58), iy. 337. 
Dah'lpur (27 May ’58), iy. 337. 
Kopuldrug (May ’58), y. 170. 
Harba (18, June ’58), y. 196. 
Gwaliar (19 June ’58), y. 159. 

. Jaura-A'lipur (21 June ’58), y, 

Sanganfr (7 Aug ’58), v. 224. 
Bankroll (14 Aug ’58), y. 226. 
Srrpurah (30 Aug ’58), y. 193. 
Nuriah (29 Aug ’58), y. 192. 
Midnganj (5 Oct ’58), y. 200 
Band (7 Oct ’58), y. 200. 
Slnthjakanpur (8 Oet ’58), y. 

Battye, Quintin, his military family, 

t,i' 3 r’A’ T killed in action before 
Dehh (9 June), ii. 352. 

Battye, Richmond, killed on the 
353° k Moimt ' ain C 18 J ™« ’88), ii. 
Battye, Wigram, killed at Fathabdd 
(2 Apr >79), ii. 353n. 

Battye, Lieut., his gallantry during 
Jhelam mutiny, ii. 470. & ] 

Baugh, Lieut., hurries to arrest 
Mangal Pandf, i. 396. j 

BAuni, a State to the north-west of 
Hamfrptfr, vi. 83. 


ga]pur hurry to, iv. 94. 

Biiyriahfi, a predatory class of people 


Bay-ley, Mr. Cliye, his testimony to 
the devotion of Mr. Tucker of 
Fathpur, ii. 275rc. 

Bayley, Mr. H. Y., Judge of Bard- 
wan, vi. 6. 

Baynes, Capt,, gives first news of 

(1806) t£ f l^ Utin7 at Nandiaru 'g’ 

Baynes, Capt., heads the stormers at 
Water bastion, Dehh', iy. 25. 
Beadon, Sir Cecil, his optimist view 
of the situation of affairs, iii. 1 • 
contemptuous terms in which ha 
refused "Volunteer aid. vi. 16 - his 
inapt rep!y to offers of aid from 
•Branch residents at Calcutta, iii. 
2; his “line of six hundred 
miles in danger, iii. 24; his fa¬ 
mous line repeatedly pierced, vi. 
35; the men who preserved his 
boasted lme of six hundred miles, 
m. 94; believes delusive assur- 
ances of Sipa'hi loyalty, iii." 6 ; 

! his calculation for rate of rein¬ 
forcing Banaras, ii. 101; demon- 
et-ration of his unwise optimism, 
ui. 5 ; his want of foresight 
demonstrated by Mr. Grant, iii. 9 
Beatson, Capt. Stuart, Adjutant- 
General of the force, sent to retake ‘ 

f 298« Ur ’ 2 » 70; diGS ° f oholera > 

Be vT f 26 t, Mr: F ' L ” JUdge ° f JeS<i0? '’ 

Beoher, Q.-M.-Gen. Arthur, wounded 
at attack on Dshlf Ridge (18 
June), ii. 415. v ; 
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Becher, Col. Charles, attacks Tantia 
Topi at Bagrod, v. 239 ; moves to 
Chapra to intercept Firuzshah, v. 
255. 

Becher, Lieut., second in command 
of Irregular Cavalry at Bareli, 
iii. 205; tries to bring the Irre¬ 
gulars to action, iii. 209; renews 
attempt to induce them to remain 
loyal, iii. 211 ; specially com¬ 
mended by Col. Troup for his gal¬ 
lantry, iii. 211n. 

Becher, Major John, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of HazSrah, his success¬ 
ful administration, ii. 361; his 
admiration of Edwardes and 
Nicholson, ii. 366; with assistance 
of Kohistrtus, destroys mutineers 
who cross the frontier, ii. 371. 

Becher, As.-Adj.-Gen. Septimus, re¬ 
ceives report of disaffection of 
troops at Ambalah, i. 406. 

Bedld, Kao of, hurries, with troops, 
to help the Nimach fugitives, iii. 
169. . 

Begam Kothi, place within the Resi¬ 
dency, Lakhnao, iii. 298; fierce 
struggle at, and capture of, iv. 270. 

Begam Samru, battle near her 
walled garden at A'gra, iii. 181. 

B4gamabad, Giijar atrocities at, vi. 
128 ; atrocities avenged by Mr. 
Dunlop, vi. 128. 

Begamganj, boats escaping from 
Faizabad intercepted at, iii. 268; 
eeven land from the boats and run, 
but only two ultimately escape, iii. 
269. 

Beher, small stream near Rdwah, v. 
75. 

Belgaon, its situation, v. ix\ state 
of its fort and garrison, v. 18; 
General Lester commands at, v. 
18 ; Mr. Seton-Karr, Collector and 
Magistrate at, v. 14; causes of 
discontent in, before 1857, v. 14. 

».-Effect of Mirath outbreak on, 
V. 18; emissaries from the north 
appear in, v. 19; one emissary 
arrested in June, v. 19; influence 
o£ Nand Sdhib’G actions on, v. 19. 


Belgaon— cont. 

A few European troops ’arrive, 

v. 22; dangerous Sipahfs sent 
away, v. 22; fresh conspirator- ■ 
seized and blown from gun (13 
Aug), v. 22; Mr. Seton-Karr 
begins to disarm people, v. 23. 

Col. Le G. Jacob and Mr. Man- 
son given political charge of, v.. 
165; the Chief of Nargund mur¬ 
ders Mr. Manson, v. 170; he is 
tried and executed at Belgaon, v. 
172n. 

Bellarf, a watershed in Southern: 
Maratha country, v. iv. 

Bell, Lieut.-Col., captures MachhC 
Bhawan and Great Imambarah, iv. 
279. 

Bell,. Major Evans, his statements 
about the Indur mutiny and its 
leaders, traversed, iii. 144n: his 
statements as to murders at Indur - 
controverted, iii. 145»: his state¬ 
ments about Indur Residency inac¬ 
curate, iii. 143n ; his statements as 
to withdrawal from Indur Resi¬ 
dency controverted, iii. 150n. 

Bellew, Dr. Henry, Medical OfBoer- 
tt> Mission to Kandahar (1857)* 
i. 324. 

Belwa, entrenched camp of rebels at, 
iv. 316; detachment from, joins- 
Kunwar Singh at AtrSolia, iv. 318. 

Benef Singh, Rao Rajah of Alwar, 

vi. 153; his turbulent spirit, vi. 
153; places troops at service off 
British, and dies, iii. 173. 

Bengal, its immense importance to- 
the English, vi. 36 ; resumption- 
policy applied to, i. 123 : estates 
sold for trifling debts, i. 129«. 

Bengal Army, its beginning under- 
Clive, i. 149 ; treatment of. i. 149; 
the first mutiny (1704), i. 150: dis¬ 
armament of regiment, i. 151: 
mutiny of English ofiicors (1766), 
i. 152*; effect of Burmese War on 
(1824), i. 193: the re-organisation- 
of 1824 promotes discontent, i. 
193: evidence as to deterioration 
of (1832), i. 200; effort of annexa— 
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.Bongal Army— cont. 

tions on, i. 203; extraordinary 
allowances, grants, and ■with¬ 
drawals of (1838-43), i. 203)!; 
some regiments mutiny at Firiiz- 
pur (1844), i. 204; mutiny of 
troops in Panjab (1840), i. 227. 

Largely recruited from Ondh, 
i. 254; its constitution compared 
■with that of Bombay, i. 242; sum¬ 
mary of causes of deterioration of, 
i. 255; systematic attempts to cor¬ 
rupt, i. 258; its dangerous con¬ 
dition pointed out by John Jacob, 
i. 348; effect of Barrackpdr mu¬ 
tiny on, i. 196,197n; causes which 
urged it to demoralisation, i. 189 ; 
gradual degradation of native offi¬ 
cers in, i. 153 ; its cohesion rested 
on personal character of English 
officers, i. 155 ; unwise changes in 
officering,, i. 156. 

iBengal Residency, tho six points of 
danger in, vi. 36; the men who 
saved it, vi. 37. 

Beni Bahadur Singh, joins Fazal 
Azmi in opposing Gen. Franks, 

iv. 230; defeated by Gen. Franks 
(23 Jan ’58), iv. 230. 

Beni Madhu, an Oudh talukdar, 
threatens to attack Lakhnao, v. 
186 ; commands Oudh rebels south 
of Lakhnao, v. 199 : driven from 
Atraolia (29 Sopt),iv. 223; attempt 
to surround him at Shankarpur, 

v. 202 ; driven from country south 
of Ghaghra, v. 204; escapes from 
unclosed side of Shankarpur, v. 
203; completely defeated at Dundia 
Ehe'ra by Lord Clyde (24 Nov ’58), 
v. 203. 

'Bennett, Lieut., commands the troops 
at Bandah, vi. 79; attempts to 
disarm Sipahfs at Bandah,- vi. 81. 

Benson, Col., recommends disband¬ 
ing troops at Rawalpindi (1849), 
i. 228; cuts off Tantia Topi from 
Mau (Dec ’58), v. 247 ; overtakes 
Tantia Topi at Zirapur, v. 249. 

.Bentinek, Lord William, Sipahfs 
degenerate under administration 


Bentinek, Lord William— cant, 

of, i. 191; threatens to assume 
the government of Oudh (1831), 
i. 87 : his plan for the government 
of Oudh, i. 89 ; favours mild treat¬ 
ment in all emergencies, 1. 176 ; 
supports Indian Bible Society, i. 
348. 

Beresford, Mr., and his wife,bravely 
fight on roof of Dehlf Bank, but 
are murdered, ii. 62. 

Berford, Mr. .Magistrate atMuzaffar- 
nagar, provokes rising by his 
pusillanimity, iii. 201; breaks 
down in health,.vi. 123. 

Berkeley, Brig., his great services 
at the A'lambagh, iv. 252; sent to 
punish outrage at Suraon (12 July 
’58), v. 195 ; captures Dahain (14 
July’58), v. 195; captures Tirul 
16 July ’5S), v. 195: captures 
hairpur and returns to Allahabad 
(18 July ’58). v. 196 ; again goes 
out, and occupies Partabgarli 
(Aug ’58), v. 19(5; occupies Sul- 
tanpur and restores direct post- 
line from Allahabad to Lakhnao, 
v. 196. 

Berners, Mr. Henry, a solicitor 
serves in Calcutta Volunteers, vi. 
IS. 

Best, Mr. J. B., Deputy Collector of 
Ghazfpur, vi. 60. 

Betiah, the brave Mr. Bird reaches 
safely, from Gorakhpur, vi. 59. 

Betiil, district of Sugar and Nar¬ 
bada territories, v. 60 ; wild coun¬ 
try south of Narbada, v. 242. 

Bethune, Mr., his special interest in 
Indian Female Education, i. 136. 

Bethune Institution, specially fa¬ 
voured by Lady Canning, i. 349. 

Betwa, a river of Jalsiun. iii. x, v. x ; 
one boundary of Sindhia territory, 
iii. 135 ; head-quarters of Kalpf 
insurgents established near;« At. 
314; defensive line of, abandoned 
by rebels in panic, v. 103. 

Bewar, Capt. Hodson visits, in his 
daring ride to Sir Colin Campbell 
(SO Dec), iv. 207 ; place at which 
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Brig. Seaton’s and Col. Walpole’s 
forces joined, iv. 201. 

-Bhagalpur, the capital of Eastern 
Bihar, iv. xiii, 91, vi. 3; Mr. G. 
Yule, Commissioner at, iv. 92 ; 
distribution of Sipahf regiments 
in, iv. 92; Sipahfs at, watch 
keenly the fate of A'rak, iv. 91; 
Mr. Yule tries to maintain order 
without European troops, iv. 92 ; 
preserves tranquillity till end of 
July, iv. 92 ; a few European sol¬ 
diers retained as garrison, iv. 93 ; 
Native Cavalry desert, and hurry 
to Bausf (14 Aug), iv. 94. 

Bhagfrathf, river passes through 
Nadia, vi. 25. 

Bhagpat, visited by Mr. Dunlop 
while on the verge of rebellion, vi. 
126. 

Bhagwant Singh, Rana of Dholpur, 
vi. 154; remains loyal, vi. 154; 
rewarded for his loyalty, vi. 155. 

Bhairpur, captured by Brig. Berkeley, 
v. 196. 

Bhairab, river of Nadia, vi. 25. 

Bhalia, point of junction of Ghaghra 
! and Ganges, iii. 268. 

Bhalua, district of Chitragaon, iv. 
anVvi.3. 

, Bhandara, garrison of, V. 77. 

Bhanderf, Tantia Topi retreats from 
Jhansf through, v. 306. 

Bhansror, Tantia Topf’s advance on 
Udaipur stopped at, v. 248. 

3hao Singh, his true copy of the 
King of Dehlf’s proclamation, v. 
329. 

Bharatkup, near Ki'rwf, where 
Madhava Rao surrendered to Gen. 
Whitlock, v. 140. 

Bharat Pal, his succession to Ka- 
raulf Raj recognised, i. 68 ; super¬ 
seded by Madan Pal before ac¬ 
tually appointed (1852), i. 69. 

Bharatpur, one of the Rajput states, 
iii. 163n, iv. xvii, vi. 160 ; descrip¬ 
tion of, iii. x, vi. 160; George 
Hunter wounded at (1830), i. 208. 

Sir H, Lawrence visits (Feb), 


Bharatpur . 

i. 331; State ruled by a Council, 
Ti. 160; Capt. Ninon commands 
troops at, vi. 89 ; troops placed at 
the service of the British, vi. 160 ; 
Mr. Colvin invites aid from the 
Jats of, iii. 101; they send the 
supports asked for, iii. 101; the 
contingent of troops from, mutiny 
near Kosf (31 May) vi. 83. 

Anticipated attack of Tantia 
Topf on, v. 219 ; Tantia Topi ad¬ 
vances to seize, but is stopped by 
Brig. Showers(22 June ’58), v. 221. 

Bharatpur, Rajah of, his troops 
occupy Hodal, iii. 108 ; mutiny of 
his troops there (31 May), iii. 
.109; fidelity of the Rajah relied 


on, l. 410. 

Bharoch, situation of, iii. xii ; riot 
between Parsfs and Muhamma¬ 
dans in, v. 6. 

Bhaugaon, attempt to march Main- 
pun Sipahfs to, iii. 103 

Bhetia, situation of, iii. xii ; occu¬ 
pied by Gurkhas, iv. 226. 

Bhij alpur, Lieut. Sherriff defeats 
party of rebels there, v. 148)). 

Bhils, aborigines drilled by the 
British, iii. 138; fear to fight at 
Indur, iii. 148. 

. Bhilwara, Tdntia Topf advances on, 
v. 307; hut he is defeated near 
there (7 Aug ’58), v. 224; Tantia 
Topf falls back on (12 Dec ’58), 
v. 309; and enters the dense 
jungle near, v. 248. 

Bhfm Rao Bhonsla honours the 
plunderers of British stations, 
v. 47. 

Bhfm Rao, Chief of Kopuldrug, re¬ 
ceives rebel reinforcements from 
Dharwar, v. 170; ho is killed at 
Kopuldrug, v. 170. 

Bhirwan, Man Singh secretly visits, 
v. 260. 

Bhitur centre of activity at begin¬ 
ning of Mutiny, i. 422. 

Bhognfpifr, a village near Kalpf, iv. 
160; occupied by Brig. Oarthev, 


iv. 314, 
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BhognfwSK, Col. Coke defeats 
rebels at (17 Apr ’58), iv. 361. 

Bhokar, most westerly part of 
Lowor Provinces, vi. 2; a tribu¬ 
tary Mahall, vi. 4. 

Bhola Khan, Sipahf, his description 
of the burning of Kanhpur bar¬ 
rack, ii. 245)i. 

Bholanath, a Brahman, labours to 
re-establish order in Kanhpur, vi. 

- 77. 

Bholanath Chandr, his description 
of the meeting of the Ganges and 
Jamnah, ii. 181n ; his account of 
the sack of Allahabad by muti¬ 
neers, ii. 194; his description of 
the defences of Dehlf, ii. 392n; 
his evidence merely hearsay 
gossip, ii. 203n. 

Bhonsld, royal family declared ex¬ 
tinct (1854), i, 60; injured by 
Lord Dalhousie, i. 424; Lord Dal- 
housie’s treatment of, shakos 
native belief in British honesty, 
v. 287. 

Bhopal, situation of, iii. x-, under 
care of Central Indian Agency, 
iii. 135; Col. Durand becomes 
Political Agent at (1849), iii. 134; 
conspicuous loyalty of the Begam 
of, vi. 166. 

The Begam gives information of 
the coming outbreak (Apr), vi. 
166 ; part of Contingent marches 
to Indiir, iii. 138; Contingent 
stationed at Sfhor, iii. 136; the 
Begam expels a native found rais¬ 
ing troops (June), vi. 166; she 
shelters fugitives from Indiir 
(July), vi. 166. 

Mutiny of the Contingent at 
(July), vi. 166; mutineers from, 
join others at Gwaliar, iv. 66; 
rebels from, defeated at Madan- 
pur (Jan ’58), v. 74. 

The Begam sends 800 men to 
strengthen Central India Field 
Force, v. 95, vi. 166; grain sup¬ 
plied from, to Sir Hugh Rose’s 
force, v. 101; the town covered 
by Brig. Parke, v. 231; pressure 


Bhopal— cant. 

brought upon the Begam to indnee- 
her to rebel, vi. 166; rewards con¬ 
ferred on, for loyalty, vi. 167n. 

Bhopal, Begam of, taught the noble 
principles of her conduct, by Col. 
Durand, iii. 134; receives Col. 
Durand and his part}' of fugitives^ 
with honour, iii. 1.59n. 

Bhopal Singh, rebel leader in Oudh,. 

v. 189. 

Bhopawar, its situation, v. ix : plun¬ 
dered by mercenaries from Dhar 
and Amjhera, r. 47. 

Bhowani Singh, Hawaldar-Major, 
the only trooper of the disgraced 
2nd Cavalry re-enlisted, ii. 228n ; 
Nana Sahib’s letter of commenda¬ 
tion to, ii. 500; the faithful) 
Subahdar-Major dies in defence of 
Kanhpur, ii. 245. 

Bhudof, the titular Rdjah of, causes-- 
annoyance near Mfrzapdr, vi. 47 ; 
seized and hanged near Mfrzapur, 

vi. 48. 

Bhumij, a people of Cbutia Nagpur, 

Bhutan, mutinous Sipahis from 
Dhakah, fly to, iv. 293. 

Bfaur, fugitives from Nasfrabdd re¬ 
tire to, iii. 168; position held by 
Sir George Lawrence’s field force, 
iv. 396. 

Bibiapur, village on the Giimtf,. 
seized by Sir Colin Campbell, Iv 
259. 

Bibfganj, outside A'rah, attempt to 
stop Major Byre’s advance at, iii. 65. 

Bfbigarh, at -Kanhpur, minute de¬ 
scription of the, ii. 26 6n ; descrip¬ 
tion of the rooms after the massacre,, 
ii. 299 and n ; account of deaths 
in, previous to final massacre, ii. 
267 n. 

Bichpurf, evacuated by Gujars as- 
Mr, Dunlop enters, vi. 130. 

Biddle, an Englishman who aot?.,a* 
agent for Nana Sahib, i. 79. 

Biddnlph, Capt., his gallantly during 
attack on the Sikandarbagb, iv. 
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Biddulph, Col., takes guns through 
the heart of Lakhnao to support 
British left, iv. 148; killed at 
Lakhnao (18 Nov), iv. 149. 

Bih4r, Eastern, a division of the 
Lower Provinces, vi. 3; same as 
Bhagaipur, description of, iv. 
xm; state/of, during November, 
iv. 297; ky securing Bhagaipur 
and Hunger, Mr. Yule disarms 
conspiracy in Eastern division, iv. 
93. 

Bihar, Western,-correct name of the 
Patna division, vi. 3; prison dis¬ 
turbances at (1845), i. 144; im¬ 
portant interests in, threatened, 
iii. 39. 

Mr. W. Tayler’s efforts to pre¬ 
serve order in, iii. 29-40; con¬ 
fidence felt in Mr. Tayler, iii. 39; 
great danger to, by defeat of Capt. 
Dunbar’s troops, iii. 69; saved 
from Sipahf marauding by Major 
Eyre, iii. 67 ; unpatriotic conduct 
of some officers in, after driving 
Mr. W. Tayler from office, iv. 310; 
troops sent to Patna after Mr. 
Tayler’s recall, iv. 311. 

Defeat of rebels at Akbarpur 
(7 Oct) iv. 312; defeat of rebels 
at Danchua (6 Nov), iv. 312; Col. 
Kowcroft’s column organized in, 


Threatened by Kunwar Singh 
(Mar ’58), iv. 317 ; Brig. Douglas’s 
plan for crushing scattered rebels 
in, iv. 339 ; cleared of rebel troops 
(24 Nov ’58), iv. 345; the men 
who saved the district and the 
capital of India, vi. 33. 

Biliiya occupied by Sir E. Lugard, 
iv. 336. 


Bijaigarh occupied by Col.Greathed, 
iv. 65. 

Bijapitr, Ajft Singh surprised and 
defeated at, v. 234. 

Bijr/wStr. district to the west of 
U'rchah, v. xii. 

Lijeraghugarh, captured by Lieut. 
Bijnaur, a district of Eohilkhand, 


Bijnaur— cont. 

iv. xviii, vi. 38; description of 
district, vi. 103; Mr. A. Shake- 
spear, Collector and.Magistrate of, 
vi. 103 ; news of Mfrath outbreak 
reaches, vi. 104; released gaol¬ 
birds infest the district, vi. 104. 

Preliminary Disturbances. —■ 
Mutineers from Rurkf enter the dis¬ 
trict, vi. 104; prisoners break out 
of gaol (21 May), vi. 105; Mr. 
Shakespear stops egress of pri¬ 
soners from gaol, vi. 105; some 
prisoners escape, most of whom 
are recaptured, vi. 105; Mr. 
Shakespear secures treasure in a 
well (21 May), vi. . 105 ; Mahmud 
Khan comes to steal treasure too 
late, vi. 106; help given to English 
by Chaudkarfs near, vi. 104; Mah¬ 
mud Khan sent to suppress 
Mewatf marauders, vi. 106 ; mili¬ 
tary assistance arrives, vi. 106; 
Mahmud Khan returns with armed 
Pathans (30 May), vi. 106; muti¬ 
nously disposed troops sent from, 
vi. 107 ; much. of the treasure re¬ 
moved 'from, by Lieut. Gough, vi. 
107; the town isolated by the 
general revolt, vi. 107; Mahmud 
Khan suddenly returns to (7 June), 
vi. 107. 

Muhammadan Rule in.— Baha¬ 
dur Khan’s rule at Bareli makes 
retention of Bijnaur impossible, 
vi. 108; Mahmud Khan persuaded 
to keep from open revolt, vi. 108 ; 
Mr. Shakespear skilfully hands 
over district to care of Mahmud 
Khan (7 June), vi. 108 ; Mahmud 
Khan proclaims himself ruler, 
under King of Dehlf (10 June), vi. 
109; Mahmud Khan appropriates 
money remaining in well, vi. 109 ; 
and begins to persecute Hindus, 
vi. 110; Umrao Singh driven from 
district, by Mahmud Khan, vi. 
110; Hindus- unite and drive 
Mahmud Khan to Najibaba'd (6 
Aug), vi. 110; anarchy iu, after 
the Hindu revolt, vi. 110. 
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Bijnaur— cont. 

Civil War. —Mr. Sbakcspear 
authorizes two Muhammadans to 
take chai’ge of place (10 Aug), 
vi. Ill ; Mahmud Khan declares 
war on (23 Aug), vi. Ill; and 
captures the town, vj. Ill; civil 
war between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, vi. Ill; decisive defeat 
of Hindus (18 Sept), vi. Ill ; 
flight of younger Ckaudkarfs to 
Mirath, vi. 111. 

Muhammadan Rule re - estab¬ 
lished. — Muhammadans massacre 
unoffending Hindus, vi. Ill; 
Mahmiid Khan establishes his rule 
at, vi. 112; Mahmud Khan barrieB 
neighbouring district, vi. 112; the 
third raid from, defeated by Capt. 
H. Boisragon, vi. 112; despon¬ 
dency at, by reason of Capt. Bois- 
ragon’s victory, vi. 114. 

British Authority restored .— 
Brig. Jones’s force banishes Mu¬ 
hammadan domination from (17 
Apr ’58), vi. 114; occupied by 
Brig. Jones, iv. 864; Mr. Shake- 
spear returns to, and soon restores 
order, vi. 115. 

Bijraon. Capt. Meade makes the final 
move'from (27 Feb ’59), v. 258. 

Bikam'r, one of the Rajput States, 
iii. 163 h, iv. xvii, vi. 150 ; descrip¬ 
tion of the State, vi. 150 ; the 
Rajah’s feuds with Jaisalmir 
(1835), vi. 150; Sirdar Singh be¬ 
comes Rajah (1852), vi. 150; ren¬ 
ders real assistance during Mutiny, 
vi. 151; the remnants of Tantia 
Topi’s army surrender to Rajah 
of, v. 256; remains loyal, and the 
reasons for its loyalty, vi. 150; the 
State rewarded for loyalty, vi. 
151. 

Bilaspur, garrison of, v. 77; Mr. 
Skinner fortifies himself in his 
house, vi. 135 ; Mr. Sapte arrives, 
and relieves Mr. .Skinner, vi. 135. 

Bilsi, rebels about to attack, iii. 
216. 

Bina, rapid stream near Rahatgarh, 


Bi'na—conf. 

v. 95; Sir Hugh Rosels passage of: 
fruitlessly disputed fay Rapth of 
Banpifr. v. 98 : defensive lino 
of. abandoned by rebels in panic,. 

v. 103. 

Bingham, Lieut., with first column 
at assault of Dehli. iv. 19. 

Birbhu'm. a district of Western Ben¬ 
gal, vi. 3. 

Birch, Capt.. has guns brought into 
Allahabad Fmt, n hi uuirb d 
at Allahabad (6 June), ii. 190. 

Birch, Col. Richard. Military becre- 
tary, immediately lnvcstigafa <■ 
cause for. greased-cartndge scare. 

Proclamation to the Army, i. 4*7?!. 

Birch, Lieut., distinguished at battle 
of Chinhat, iii. 377; his great 
services during defence of Lakn- 
nao, iii. 387. 

Birch, Lieut., attacked by infuriated 
Kols, in Singhbbifm, iv. 30o r se¬ 
verely wounded, iv. 300. \ 

Birch, Lieut., disarms Burhaupur 
mutineers, v. 40. 

Birch, Lieut.-Col., commands troops 
at Sitapur, iii. 252; firmly be¬ 
lieves in the loyalty of his men, 
iii. 253 : murdered by his Sipam's 
(3 June), iii. 254. 

Birch, Maj.-Gen., on caste as affect¬ 
ing discipline, i. 243n. 

Birch, Mrs., superintends nursing at 
Lakhnao, iii. 327. 

Bird, Assist.-Surgeon, distinguishes 
himself at defence of Lakhnao. iii. 
386. 

Bird, Mr., Joint Magistrate of Go¬ 
rakhpur, vi. 52 ; defeats attempt 
of prisoners to escape from Go¬ 
rakhpur gaol (7 June), yi. 55 
remains alone at Gorakhpur after 
other officials had retreated (13- 
Aug), vi. 58 ; maintains his dan¬ 
gerous position for a few da^s-.-wi., 
59 ; at last escapes into the jungle, 

vi. 59; a price set on his head, vi.. 
59 ; he reaches Betiah, in Ckam- 
paran district, safely, vi. 59. 
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Bird. Robert Martins, adverse to 
Tdlukdars, i. 118; charged by 
Col. Sleeman -with habitually in¬ 
sulting native gentry, i. 121. 

Bird, Mr. Wilberforee, his personal 
kindness to Dost Muhammad, i. 
325. 

Birkingyoung, Mr., a planter, brave 
volunteer horseman of A'lfgarh, 
Ti. 138. 

Birwah, stormed and won by Brig. 
Barker, v. 200. 

Bisharatpur, loyal and generous con¬ 
duct of Zamfndar of, vi. 51. 

Bishop, Capt., murdered at Sidlkot 
mutiny (9 July), ii. 473. 

Bisiiah, near Sitapiir, point at which 
Firuzshak crossed the Ganges to 
join Tantia Topi, v. 251. 

Bitauli, occupied by the Begam of 
Lakhnao (9 Apr ’58), iv. 346; 
evacuated by Begam of Lakhnao 
(19 Apr ’58), iv. 348. 

Bitaur, Gen. Napier hurries to, to 
intercept Firuzshah, v. 252. 

Bithur, Bajf Rao retires to (1818), i. 
72; granted as jaghfr to Nana 
Sahib, i. 74; Col. Smith’s boat- 
party destroyed near, iii. 232n; 
Nana Sahib’s retreat to, and flight 
from, ii. 293 ; plunder and destruc¬ 
tion of palace at (19 July), ii. 
294; Tantia Topi leads Sheoraj- 
pur mutineers there, and is de¬ 
feated, v. 306; Gen. Neill sends 
troops towards, merely to create 
good impression, iii. 343; Gen. 
Havelock attacks rebels at, iii. 
343; desperate fighting at, but 
defeat of Nana Sahib (16 Aug), 
iii. 344; destruction of palace and 
temple at (11 Dec.), iv. 197. 

Bithur, Maharajah of, see Nana 
Sahib. 

Black, Capt., Capt. Conolly’s letter 
to him, with respect to Erinpuram 
• mutiny, iv. 410. 

Black Hole, Lord Clive revenges, i. 
148. 

Blair, Capt., disarms Sipdhis of 
A'sirgarh, v. 40. 


Blair, Lieut., his distinguished con- 
duct at battle near Balandshahr, 
iv. 63. 

Blake, Brig., discourtesy of Sipahis 
to, announces mutiny at Gwaliar, 
iii. 115 ; murdered at Gwaliar (14 
June), -iii. 115. 

Blake, Mrs., escapes from the mur¬ 
ders at Gwaliar, iii. 116n. 

Blake, Mr., murdered at Jaipur, 
superstition concerning his death, 

ii. 409n. 

Blane, Major Seymore, urges Gen, 
Nicholson to advance cautiously 
into Dehlf, iv. 31. 

Block. Mr. C. S., principal civil 
officer at Sultanpur, iii. 271; re¬ 
ceives notice of intended mutiny, 

iii. 271; murdered near Sultanpur 
(9 June), iii. 272. 

Blunt, Capt., commands Artillery in 
Lieut.-Col. Greathed’s column, iv. 
61; his daring courage in attack 
on Sikandarbagh, iv. 128 ; present 
with his guns at attack on Tantia. 
Topi (6 Dec), iv. 188. 

Bogara, district of Eastern Bengal, 

Bogle,Lieut, .rescues Miss Jackson and 
Mrs. Orr from captivity, iv. 281)1. 

Boileau, Capt., commands Infantry 
at Sikrora, iii. 261; escapes from 
Sikrora to Balrampur, iii. 263. 

Boileau, Capt., sent to do duty with 
Nipalese, iv. 222; leads party of 
Gurkhas, at action of Manduri. iv. 
223. 

Boileau, Major, reinforces escaladers 
at Jhansi, v. 116. 

Boileau, Capt. T. T., commands at 
Sago’s Honse, Lakhnao, iii. 297. 

Boisragon, Capt. H., takes command 
of force against Bijnaur raiders, 
vi. 112. 

Boisragon, Lieut. T., sent from 
Rurki against Bijnaur, vi. 112. 

Bokhara, Persia tries to influence, 
against England (1856), i. 317. 

Bolan Pass, suggested route for Bri¬ 
tish Mission to Kandahar (1S57) 
i. 323. 
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Bolaram, Colin Mackenzie nearly 
murdered by liie own Sipahfs at, 
i. 2119. 

Bolton, Lieut., murdered at Kanh- 
piir (27 June), ii. 259. 

Bombay, description of Presidency, 
v. 1; line of telegraphic commu¬ 
nication with Madras, in 1857, iii. 
137n; general policy of Lord 
Elphinstone for protection of, v. 
■37. 

Mr. Forjett, Superintendent of 
Police at, v. 29 ; Mr. Forjett 
enlists European police, v. 29; 
dangerously inflammable condition 
■of town, ii. 310; Mr. Forjett dis¬ 
obeys orders, and saves the town, 
v. 34; riot at the Muharram, v. 
33; Mr. Forjett quells the mu¬ 
tiny, v. 34; conspirators acknow¬ 
ledge that Mr. Forjett’s vigilance 
defeated them, v. 35. 

Sipahfs conspire to break out 
at the Dual! festival, v. 35; the 
conspiracy in Ganga Parshad’s 
house, v. 36; this conspiracy also 
defeated by Mr. Forjett, v. 36. 

March of a column from, to 
Indiir, iii. 140 ; Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion at (1 Nov ’58), v. 276. 

Bombay Army, its constitution, i. 
155; its constitution compared 
with that of Bengal, i. 242. 

Bombay, Inam Commission of, its 
nature and operations, i. 127. 

Bonai, a tribuary Mahall of the 
Lower Provinces, vi. 4. 

Bondi, Begam of Oudh and Nana. 
Sahib driven through, v. 204. 

Bone, Mr., Engineer, one of Peel’s 
Brigade, iv. 90«. 

Bonham, Lieut., commands Artil¬ 
lery at Sikrora, iii. 261 ; his 
Sipahfs give him money and a 
horse, but force him to leave 
Sikrora (9 June), iii. 263; his 
heroic conduct at battle of Chin- 
hat, iii. 286)), 377; wounded three 
times at defence of Lakhnao, iii 
386. 

Bontein, Major, reports greased-ear- 


Bontein, Major— cont. 

tridge scare at Damdamah (23 
Jan), i. 375; suggests disbanding 
19th Kegt. at Calcutta instead of 
Barrackpur, i. 394; pronounces 
on the greasing substance, i. 377 ; 
suggests substitution of tearing 
for biting, i. 383. 

Bonus, Lieut.', wounded in escalade, 
at JMnsf, v. 117. 

Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, plot to 
rise against the English there, on 
10th March, frustrated, i. 3S8. 

Boulderson, Mr., reproved for sup¬ 
porting Tdlukdari claims, i. 119)). 

Boulton, Lieut., escapes massacre 
by his own Sipahis, but after¬ 
wards perishes (July), iii. 249. 

Bourchier, Major George, commands 
Horse Battery, in Punjab Movable 
Column, ii. 476; supports Cavalry 
with his guns in their heroic stand 
at Dehli, iv. 34 : his description of 
appearance of Dchlf after capture, 
iv. 48; commands Artillery in 
Lieut.-Col. Greathed’s column, iv. 
61; takes part m battle of Baland- 
shahr. iv. 63; his description of 
the surprise at A'gra, iv. 71 n ; 
his description of the rout of the 
rebels at A'gra, iv. 72; -first to 
open fire at relief of Lakhnao, iv. 
119; his daring in attack of the 
Sikandarbagh, iv. 140; takes guns 
through the heart of Lakhnao to 
support British left, iv. 149; pre¬ 
sent with his battery at attack on 
Tdntia Topi (6 Dei), iv. 188; by 
rapid advance secures the capture 
of Gwaliar camp, iv. 191; his 
description of chase of Gwaliai 
contingent from Kanhpiir, iv. 191; 
blows up house at Itawah, held by 
fanatics, iv. 201. 

Bourne, Mr. Sturges, present at 
Christ Church when young Canning 
won the Latin verse prize, i. 

Bouverie, Capt., accompanies Lord 
Canning to India, i. 280. 

Bowling, Dr., murdered at Shah- 
jalianpur (31 May), iii. 214. 
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BnrrowoB, Oapt., murdered at Dohli 
(11 May), ii. 64. 

Burton, Major, Political Agent r at 
Kota, iv. 897; returns from short 
absence to Kota, iv. 398 ; attacked 
and murdered with his two sons 
there (15 Oct), iv. 399. vi. 162. 

Bnsher, Sergeant, escapes from 
Faizdbad and reaches Captainganj 
in safety, iii. 269. 

Busbir, to be occupied by British 
troops (1856), i. 306. 

Bushby, Mr., administers Sdgar and 
Narbada territories with judg¬ 
ment, v. 61; his death (Feb), v. 
81. 

Butana, branch of Jamnah canal 
watering Rohtak, vi. 140. 

Butler, Lieut. Thomas, his daring 
act at the Labor Gate, Debit, iv. 
32; struck down in this attack, 
iv. 33; swims across Giirnti to 
inspect rebel works at Lakhnao, 
iv. 263 ; gives possession of first 
line of defence at Lakhnao to Sir 
Colin Campbell, iv. 263; wins the 
Victoria Cross (9 Mar ’58), iv. 
263; takes part in attack on 
Ruiya, iv. 356. 

Byng, Capt., mutinous Sipahfs at 
Jabalpur ask him to command 
them, i. 214. 

Byng, Lt.-Col., commands Cavalry 
at Jabalpur, v. 133. 

Byng, Major the Hon. R. B., sent in 
pursuit of Chitragaon mutineers, 
iv. 295; catches the Chitragaon 
mutineers at Lfitu, iv. 295 ; killed 
in attack on mutineers there (18 


c. 


Cafe, Capt,, attempts to storm 
Ruiya', and is beaten back, iv. 
855 ; wins Victoria Cross (15 Apr 
’58), iv. 355. 

Calcutta, condition of European in¬ 
habitants in May. ii. 84; conspi¬ 
racy before the Mutiny, v. 292; 
two conspiring Sipahi's arrested 
by their comrades, vi. 20 ; impor¬ 
tant results of postponing fete at 
Sindhia’s visit (10 Mar), vi. 12. 

At the first reports of Mutiny 
inhabitants take alarm, ii. 85; 
j ust cause of alarm, ii. 85 ; opti¬ 
mist view of affairs at, jii. 1 ; the 

paign, iii. 2 ; reasons for the false 
security felt by the official world, 
iii. 7; community distrust Lord 
Canning’s cautious measures, ii.86 ; 
Lord Canning retains his native 
bodj'-guard in despite of mutiny, 
ii. 89 ; native guard at last removed 
from Government House, vi. 21; 
dread of massacre on Queen’s 
birthday, ii. S9; dangerous condi¬ 
tion on that day, vi. 14. 

Protective measures. — Troops 
sent to the North-West Prov. (20 
May), iii. 2; Madras Fusileers 
arrive (24 Slay), ii. 96 ; the proxi¬ 
mity of Barrackpur, and residence 
of King of Oudh, sources of danger, 

ii. 85 ; means of protecting dan¬ 
gerous posts around, ii. 91; in¬ 
habitants offer themselves as 
Volunteers, ii. 87; contemptuous 
terms in which volunteer aid was 
refused, vi. 16; serious conse¬ 
quences resulting from this refusal,"' 

iii. 5; citizens organize a Volunteer 
force in a few days, when per¬ 
mitted, iii. 10; Cavalry Volunteers 
patrol Barrackpur road two days . 
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Calcutta— cant.. 

Proclamation published at (1 
Nov ’58), y. 27G. 

Calcutta Gato, at Debit, closed 
against insurgents, ii. 58, 393». 

“Calcutta Review,” its description 
of the desolation on line of march 
to Kanbpur, ii. 277 n. 

Cameron, Brig., nearly killed by 
Ghdzis, iv. 3G9. 

Cameron, Capt., commands troops 
at Naushahra, ii. 363; conducts 
mutinous troops from Naushahra 
to Martian, ii. 364. 

Cameron, Mr., works a mortar in 
defence of Lakhnao, iii. 386. 

Campbell, Brig., placed in command 
at Allahabad (Jan ’58), iv. 313 ; 
clears district near Allahabad, iv. 
314; sent in wrong direction by 
Sir Colin Campbell to pursue 
Lakhnao rebels (14 Mar ’58), iv. 
278; ordered to stop fugitives 
from Musabagh on left front (19 
Mar ’58), iv. 283; deliberately 
allows the rebels to escape, iv. 
284 ; incalculable mischief caused. 
by his neglect, iv. 285n; his 
failure Justified, by Sir Colin 
Campbell, iv. 289. 

Campbell, Brig., of the Bays, charges 
on, and captures rebel guns at 
Jalalabad, iv. 250. 

Campbell, Capt. Rose. Maj. David¬ 
son’s emissary to Rajah of Shora¬ 
pur, v. 86; assumes charge of 
Shorapur after flight of the Rajah, 
v. 88; leaves Shorapur, v. 87. 

Campbell, Col., preserved by faithful 
troopers at Sialkot mutiny, ii. 473n. 

Campbell, Col., his former services, 
iv. 21; commands third column 
at assault of Dehli, iv. 19 ; leads 
bis column to the assault of 
Kashmir Gate, iv. 26 ; penetrates 
to the Jami’ Masjid, iv. 27; his 
critical position in the middle of 
Dehli, iv. 35. 

Campbell, Lieut., wounded, but 
escapes to large fort at Jhansf, 
iii. 123. 


[CAL-CAM 


Campbell, Lieut., sent to do duty 
with Nipalcse, iv. 222. 

Campbell, Lieut.-Ool., commands 
division on illness of Brig. Stonart, 
v. 130 h. 

Campbell. Major, wounded in No, 2 
battery (11 Sept), iv. 13. 

Campbell, Mr. J., sends Jiits from 
Rolitak to join Meade’s Horse, v. 
218. 

Campbell, Mrs. Lome, preserved by 
faithful troopers at Sialkot mutiny, 
ii. 473n.- 

Campbell, Sir Colin, suppresses the 
Rawalpindi mutiny ’ (1849), i. 
227 ; selected by Lord Palmerston 
for chief command in India, iii. 94 ; 
proves himself a great general, iv. 
196 ; responsible for two acts at 
Lakhnao which place him in the 
second rank of generalship, iv. 
288. 

Organization of an army.— 
Arrives at Calcutta (13 Aug), iii, 
94, iv, 84, vi. 22 ; non-existence of 
of an army for operations when he 
reached Calcutta, iv. 85; forced 
to stimulate the Indian (Govern¬ 
ment into action, iv. 87 : organises 
a bullock train from Ramganj. iv. 
87 ; patrols road to Allahabad, iv. 
88; starts for seat of operations 
(27 Oct), iv. 91; nearly captured 
by mutineers at Sherghati, iv. 101; 
encourages Gen. Havelock to hold 
on t-o Kanhpur, iii. 347 ; his-oom- 
mendation of Gen. Outram’s great 
act of self-abnegation, iii. 353; 
reaches Allabitbad (1 Nov), iv. 
102; arrives at Kanhpur (3 Nov), 
iv. 104. 

Active operations commence. —He 
sends a force to clear the district 
of A'zamgarh, iv. 104; resolves to 
capture Lakhnao before achieving 
anything else, iv. 104 ; disregards 
Tantia Topi', iv, 105 ; clears couh-' 
try north of Batiarns with troops 
marching to Lakhnao, iv, 225; 
hurries to Lakhnao misled by 
accounts of shortness of provisions, 
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'Campbell, Sir Colin— cont. 

iv. 114; bis instructions to Gen. 
Windham on leaving him at Kanh- 
pifr, iv. 159;- the careful fore¬ 
thought of his instructions, iv. 
160. 

Reaches Baum, near Lakhnao 
(9 Nov),- iv. 106 ; is met by Mr. 
Kavnnagh (10 Nov), iv. 117; his 
plan for relieving Lakhnao, iv. 
118 ; the force with -which he 
approached Lakhnao, iv. 117; 
acts on Gen. Outram’s advice in 
■ advancing through Lakhnao, iv. 
119n; reaches A'la-mbagh (12 
Nov), iv. 120; leaves his baggage 
at the A'lambagh, iv. 120. 

The Attach. —Force with which 
he made his attack, iv. 121; cap¬ 
tures Dilkusha (14 Nov), iv. 122 ; 
captures the Martiniere, iv. 123 ; 
rebels attempt to drive him from 
the captured positions, but fail, iv. 

124 ; a second and more desperate 
effort is made, and again fails, iv. 

125 ; the English again advance 
(15 Nov), iv. 125 ; and force en¬ 
trance into Lakhnao (16 Nov), iv. 
127 ; the advance signalled to Sir 
J. Outram, iv. 126 ; heroic capture 
of the Sikandar Bagh, iv. 129 ; 
resolves to carry the Shah Najaf, 
iv. 134, 135 ; his critical position 
before Shah Najaf, iv. 135 ; leads 
the desperate attack in person, iv. 
133 ; is unable to force an entrance, 
iv. 135-137 ; the army saved by 
Sergeant Paton, iv. 137 who 
-effects the capture of Shah Najaf, 
iv. 137 ; and receives the Victoria 
Cross, iv. 137n. 

The Relief. —Plan for final junc¬ 
tion with Sir J. Outram, iv. 141 ; 
secures his left flank (17 Nov), iv. 
141; captures Banks’s House, iv. 
141; attack and capture of the 
i 'J.itess House, iv. 142 ; capture 'of 
the Motf Mahall, iv. 143 ; his rage 
at Capt. Wolesley for exceeding 
orders, iv. 143»; he reaches the 
Residency (17 Nov), iv. 146. 


Campbell, Sir Colin— cont. 

Arrangements for withdrawing 
garrison from Residency (19 Nov), 
iv. 151; reaches A'lambagh with 
the relieved garrison (25 Nov), iv. 
155. 

The Return March. —Plans for 
the return to Kanhpiir, iv. 155; 
leaves Sir J. Outram in charge of 
A'lambagh, iv. 155; starts with 
convoy to Kanhpur (27 Nov), iv. 
156; receives urgent summons 
from Gen. Windham to hasten to 
Kanhpur, iv. 156; reaches Man- 
galwar, iv. 157; re-enters Kanh¬ 
pur (28 Nov), iv. 158 ; his prompt 
measures for saving the Kanhpur 
bridge, iv. 182. 

The Kanhpur Battle. — Before 
attacking Tantia Topi sends con¬ 
voy on to Allahabad, iv. 185 ; his 
plan for driving Tantia Tojof from 
Kanhpur, iv. 187; sends his camp 
to river side before attacking 
Tantia Topi, iv. 189; drives 
Gwaliar Contingent from Kanhpur 
(6 Dee), iv. 191; orders Gen. 
Mansfield to occupy the Subah- 
dar’s Tank to force surrender of 
Tantia Topi, iv. 192; orders de¬ 
struction- of Bithur, iv. 197. 

■The Dodb. —Resolves to capture 
Fathgarh, iv. 199 ; forced to await 
return of carriages from Allah- 
fibad in order to move from Kanh¬ 
pur, iv. 199 ; marches westward 
from Kanhpur (24 Dec),iv. 210 ; 
reaches Miran-ki-Sarai (30 Deo), 
iv. 210 ; meets Capt. Hodson at 
Miran-kf-sarai after his daring 
ride, iv. 207 ; his kind reception 
of Capt. Hodson, iv. 208; saves 
bridge over Kali Nadi from de¬ 
struction (1 Jan ’58), iv. 211; his 
troops, without orders, scatter the 
rebels there, iv: 213; he occupies 
Fathgarh (3 Jan ’58), iv. 214 ; re¬ 
establishes ■ communication with 
the north-west (4 Jan ’58), iv. 215; 
places Brig. Seaton in command of 
Fathgarh, iv. 218. 
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Campbell, Sir Colin— cont. 

Preparations for capture of 
Lak/mao —His desire to subduo 
Bohilkhand before Lakhnao over¬ 
ruled by Lord Canning, iv. 215 : 
deceives rebels in Robilkhand as 
to his intentions, iv. 218 ; orders 
siege-train from A'gra, iv. 217; 
sends Col. Walpole against Allah- 
ganj, iv. 218; directs the advance 
of a small column from Rurkf, iv. 
219; leaves Fathgarh with the 
bulk of his troops (1 Feb ’58), iv. 
220 ; returns to Kanhpur (4 Feb 
’58), iv. 220. 

Final advance on Lahhnao .— 
His plan for the capture of Lakh- 
nao, iv. 257 ; advances against the 
Dilkusha to the final capture of 
Lakhnao, iv. 258 ; seizes Muham¬ 
mad Bagh (2 Mar ’58), iv. 258; 
returns to the A'lambagh, iv. 253 ; 
troops with which he advanced to 
final capture of Lakhnao, iv. 258, 
259. 

Throws two bridges across the 
Giimtf at Bibiapur (4Mar ’68),>. 
259; sends Gen. Outram with 
troops across the Giimtf, iv. 259; 
the troops which crossed, iv. 260; 
his anxiety about the passage of 
the Gumtf, iv. 260/!; repulse of 
Cavalry attack, and seizure of 
Chinhat, iv. 261; batteries placed 
to enfilade first line of rebel de¬ 
fence, iv. 261; capture of the Tel- 
low House, iv. 262; seizure of the 
Martiniere, iv. 264; the rebels 
abandon their first line of works 
(9 Mar ’58), iv. 263. 

Capture of Banks’s house (10 Mar 
’58), iv. 265 ; erection of batteries 
to rake the Kaisarbagh defences, 
iv. 265 ; seizure of the iron bridge, 
iv. 266 ; capture of Hashmat ATI’s 
camp, iv. 2G6 ; occupation of the 
Sikandarhagh, iv. 267; Kadam 
Rasul and Shah Najaf abandoned 
by the enemy, iv. 268 ; storm and 
capture of the Begam Kotin, iv. 
270 ; the sternest struggle during 


Campbell, Sir Colin— cont. 
the siege, iv. 270; the death of 
Captain Hudson (11 Mar ’58), iv. 
271 ; storm of the Imambarah, 
iv. 273: abandonment of second, 
lino of defensive works, iv. 273. 

Advance against the Kaisar- 
bagb, iv. 273 : struggle in the 
Chi'nf Bazaar, iv. 274; rebels 
abandon the Tara Kotin' and Mess- 
house, iv. 274; storm of the Kai¬ 
sarbagh, iv. 275 ; Dr. Bussell’s de¬ 
scription of the plunder of the 
place, iv. 275 ; capture of the 
third line of defence (14 Mar ’58), 
iv. 276. 

Extraordinary order to Gan. 
Outram, iv. 277; the disastrous 
consequences cf this order, iv. 
277 ; directs Sir J. Outram to re¬ 
cross Gumt-i. and occupy Kaisar¬ 
bagh, iv. 278: sends Gen. Hope 
Grant to pursue along Sftapiir 
road. iv. 278 ; sends Brig. Camp¬ 
bell on the Sandfla road, iv. 278 f 
sends Gen. Outram against the 
Maehcln Bhawan, iv. 279 ; capture 
of the Musa Bagh, iv. 283 ; escape 
of the enemy through wilful blun¬ 
dering, iv. 284; the Maulavf 
driven from the city, iv. 286; com¬ 
plete subjugation of Lakhnao (21 
Mar ’58), iv. 2S6. 

Sends Sir E. Lugard to relieve 
A'zamgarh, iv. 328. 

Operations in Central India .— 
Accepts Sir Robert Hamilton’s 
plan for campaign in Central 
India, v. 91; seeks to divert Sir 
Hugh Rose from Jhansf, v. 107; 
sends Col. Maxwell, with troops, 
to Kalpi, iv. 315. 

RoTiUkhand Campaign. —Lord 
Canning insists on immediate attack 
on Robilkhand, iv. 349; Sir Colin 
Campbell sends three columns into 
Robilkhand (Apr ’58), iv. '343':. 
occupies Shahjahanpur, iv. 365; 
the Maulavf and Nana Sahib es¬ 
cape from him (30 Apr ’58), iv- 
365 ; occupies Farfdpur, iv. 367'j 
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Canning, Viscount— cont. 
sibility of disarming DdnSpiir Si- 
pdhfs, iii. 40; disastrous result of 
his refusal to disarm Dandpur Si- 
pdhi's, iii. 47, iv. 85; his famous 
disarming Act, iii. 91; allows the 
romoval of native guard from 
Government House (29 July), vi. 
21; suggests disarming his Mu¬ 
hammadan body-guard (4 Aug), 
vi. 21; pleased that his body¬ 
guard disarms itself, vi. 22; forms 
Naval Brigade, at suggestion of 
Gen. Ashburnham, iii. 93; sanc¬ 
tions formation of Yeomanry Corps 
(Aug), vi. 22; proposes to raise 
battery of Eurasian artillery, iv. 
71«; his instructions to Gen. 
Franks (Nov), iv. 228 ; his series 
of superseding appointments, iii. 
345. 

Recommends Sir P. Grant for 
chief command in India, iii. 94 ; 
Lord Palmerston selects Sir Colin 
Campbell for chief command in 
India, iii. 94; induces Sir Colin 
Campbell to capture Lakknao 
before entering Rohilkhand (Jan 
’58), iv. 216 ; goes to Allahabad 
(9 Feb’58), iv 291. 

The Oudh Proclamation .—His 
famous proclamation to the people 
of Oudh (Mar ’58), v. 173 ; it re¬ 
wards six faithful men, v. 173; 
confiscates all other landed pro¬ 
perty in Oudh, v. 174; excludes 
from mercy all who had murdered 
Englishmen and women in Oudh, 
v. 174; his Oudh proclamation 
reaches Lakknao (20 Mar ’58), iv. 
285; his Oudh proclamation boldly 
condemned by Sir .1, Outram, v. 
175 ; his reasons for condemning 
it, v. 175 ; his Oudh proclamation 
universally condemned, iv. 286; 
Mr. Edmonstone’s explanation of 
the Oudh proclamation, v. 174; 
His Lordship’s defence of the pro¬ 
clamation, v. 176; his second 
defence, v. 177 ; refuses to believe 
that the land-sottlemant caused 


Canning, Yiscount— cont. 
the unsettlement, v. 177; enlarges 
Sir ,1. Outram’s powers of mercy 
in Oudh, v. .176; his defence of 
his Oudh proclamation to the 
Court of Directors, 1 v. 181; the 
Court supports his Oudh policy, 
v. 180; Lord Ellenborougli con¬ 
demns the proclamation, v. 178; 
and sends an insulting despatch to 
India, v. 179; the Cabinet support 
this despatch, v. 179 ; the despatch 
causes indignation in India., v. 
180; the Prime Minister disowns 
it, v. 180; Lord Ellenborougli re¬ 
signs office, v. 179; Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery appointed Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Oudh, v. 183. 

Central India. —Appoints Col. 
Durand to temporary charge of 
Central India, iii. 135 ; takes 
advice from Sir It. Hamilton, 
as to campaign in Central 
India, v. 91; seeks to divert Sir 
Hugh Rose from Jhansi, v. 107 ; 
despatches Lord Mark Kerr to 
save A'zamgarh, iv. 321; orders 
Gen. Whitlock to advance into 
Bundelkhand, v. 135 ; orders Gen. 
Whitlock to march on Kfrwf, v. 
138 ; organizes column to move to 
Suraon, v. 195. 

Official Acts. —His care in ex¬ 
plaining the Queen’s Proclamation, 
v. 276; appoints Col. Durand as 
Foreign Secretary, v. 298; his 
general orders on the death of 
Capt. Peel, iv. 382 ; his testimony 
as to Mr. Venables’ valuable ser¬ 
vices, iv. ‘3S3n; dismisses Capt. 
Showers from political employ 
(Feb ’60), iii. 174 n ; text of his 
order, dismissing Major Showers 
from political employ, iii. 371. 

Canning, Viscountess, takes lively 
interest in female education, i. 348. 

Canning, Viscountess, ruotiiey^ of 
Viscount Canning, dies 15 April 
1837, i. 270. 

Canning. William Pitt, drowned at. 
Madeira, i. 268. 
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Caulfield, Mi-., risks his life to save Cavenagk, Sir Orfeur— cont. 
refugees at Banaras Kaohakri (4 Calcutta, iii. 17n; a Muhamma- 

Junc), ii. 174 n. dan asks shelter in the Fort from 

Cantley, Lieut., murdered near Mo- his co-religionists, vi. 20; pro- 

badaba (June), iii. 269. cures the removal of native 

Cave-Brown, Mr., his account of pro- guard from Government House 

posed uses of Philur Fort, ii. 106 ; (29 July), vi. 21; prepares to dis¬ 
kis account of the panic at Simlah, arm body-guard, vi. 21; body- 

ii. 106, 107; his description of guard disarm themselves (4 Aug), 

sack of Metcalfe House, ii. 409n. vi. 21 ; enlists stray Europeans 

Cavenagk, Sir Orfeur, his strength to protect isolated stations, vi. 

of character and calmness, vi. 23; 23. 

loses his leg at the battle of Ma- Selected to govern the Straits- 

harajpur (1840), vi. 11 ; aecom- Settlements (1859), vi. 23. 
panies Jang Bahadur during his Cawnpore, see Kahnptfr. 
tour in Europe, vi. 11 ; hears of Cawood, Mr., resides at Bijnaur, vi. 
general disaffection in India (1856), 103. 

vi. 11. Central India, its description and ex- 

Beeomcs Town Major of Cal- tent, iii. 135 ; distribution of native 

eut.ta (Nov ’56), vi. 11; Lord troops in, iii. 136; telegraphic 

Canning’s confidence in him, vi. communication with, in 1857, iii. 

23 ; hears of attempt to seize Fort 137n; Colonel Durand becomes 

William (26 Jan ’57), vi. 11; is Agent for Governor-General in, iii. 

informed by a Sipahf of objection 135; princes and people stand 

to new cartridges (28 Jan), vi. 12; firmly to the British power, v. 

removesobjectiontonewcartridges, 240, vi. 165, 167; tranquillized by 

vi. 12 ; official obstruction revives the surrender of Man Singh, v. 

objection to new cartridges, vi. 12 ; 268. 

Ms unexpected return to Fort Central India 'Field Force, compo- 
disconcerts conspiracy (10 Mar), sition of, v. 94; Sir Hugh Rose- 

vi. 12; advised by native officer takes command of, at Man (17 Dee), 

to blow guilty Sipahfs from guns, v. 94; capture of Jhansf (5 Apr 

vi. 13. ’58), v. 119; the victory at Kunch 

His wise suggestions on the (6 May ’58), v. 123; capture "of 

Queen’s birthday disregarded, vi. Kalpf (22 May ’58), v. 148; cap- 

14 ; forces on the Government some ture of Gwaliar (19 June ’58), v. 

arrangements troops expected from 158 ; Sir Hugh Rose’s farewell 

China, iv. 86; causes the forma- order to, v. 162n; the Force 

tion of Sikh regiments (4 June), broken up and distributed, v. 163. 

vi. 15; replaces Sipahf guards by See also Rose, Sir Hugh, and. 

Europeans (8 June), vi. 15 ; orga- Whitlock, Brig, 
nizes the Yolunteer Guards (11 Centralisation, its disastrous effects 

June), vi. 15 ; his excellent scheme on the Indian army, i. 188 ; hu- 
for organizing Volunteers in Cal- miliates the officers, i. 189. 
cutta, vi. 16 ; his testimony as to Central Provinces, popular feeling in. 
the value of the Volunteers, vi. 18 ; favour of English supremacy, v. 

jlgt^ets a spy of the King of Oudh 240. 

(13 June), vi. 19. Ceylon, troops sent from, to stop 

The Fort crowded on “Panic mutiny at Paliamkotta, i. 175. 
Sunday” (14 June), vi. 20n ; his Chachanpur, occupied by Sir Hugh 
description of “ Panic Sunday ” at Rose, v. 106. 
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Ohaibasa, largo town of Chutia. Nag¬ 
pur, iv. xiii, 95 ; the capital of 
Koihau, iv. xiii ; mutiny at 
(5 Aug), iv. 96. 

Cbaknr Kothf, key to the rebel posi¬ 
tion a t Lakhnao, iv. 261 ; captured 
by Sir J. Outran) (9 Mar ’58), iv. 

Chakarnagar, captured by Lieut. 
Forbes, v. 215. 

Chalmers, Lieut., carries to Allaha¬ 
bad news of fall of Kanhpur, ii. 
215)). 

Chalmers, Ensign, commands Pio¬ 
neers at Pflfbhft, v. 192. 

Chalons, Attila’s speech to his sol¬ 
diers at, iii. 36Sn. 

Ohambal River, situation of, iii. x, 
iv. xv ; one boundary of Sindhia 
territory, iii 135; Gen. Monson’s 
retreat from, ii. 115 ; Col. Durand 
crosses river in face of the enemy 
(19 Nov), v. 52 ; efforts to prevent 
the English from crossing, v 147 ; 
Tantia. Topi escapes from Gen. 
Roberts across (18 Aug ’58), v. 
227. 

Chamberlain, Brig. Neville, his cha¬ 
racter, iv. 39; his description 
and early services, ii. 343; ap¬ 
pointed to the Panjab (1849), i. 
39 ; called to military conference 
at Peshawar (12 May), iii. 343. 

Commands Panjab Irregular 
Force in May, ii. 343; goes to 
Rawalpindi, ii. 346; arrives at 
Dehlf camp (24 June), ii. 422; 
considers success at Dehlf more 
important than retention of Pan- 
jab, ii. 4C>6n. 

Created Chief of the Staff at 
Dehlf (July), ii. 385 ; leads attack 
on Sabziinandi (9 July), ii. 438; 
leads counter-attack from Hindu 
Rao’s House (14 July), ii. 440; his 
left arm broken by shot at this 
encounter, ii. 440. 

His high opinion of Sir II. Bar¬ 
nard, ii. 428 ; urges Gen. Wilson ' 
to persevere in capture of Dehlf. . 
iv. 39. 


Chambers, .Mrs., murdered at 
Mfrath, ii. 52, 202«. 

Chamier, Capt., fights the rebels’ 
guns at Kanhpur (27 Nov), iv. 
171; his gallantry at Kanhpur 
(28 Nov), iv. 177: commands Ar¬ 
tillery at defence of Blthur road, 
iv. 173 ; his services at the Alam- 
bagb, iv. 252. 

Ckamparan, a district of Patna divi¬ 
sion, iii. xii, 20, vi. 3 ; abandoned 
by European officials, iii. 70: 
raided by Mehndi Huse'n (Aug),' 

iv. 311. 

Champion, Colonel, defeats last Ro- 
hilla chief (1774), iii. 206n. 

Chanar, its situation, ii. xv, vi. 46. 

Capts. Olpherts and Watson propose 
retreat to, from Banaras, ii. 152, 

. vi. 41n ; some missionaries from 
Banaras fly to (4 June), ii. 172. 

Chanda, its situation, iv. 22-in : gar¬ 
rison of, v. 77 ; rebels at, defeated 
by Gurkhas (30 Oct), iv. 224; 
defeat of rebels at. by C4en. 
Franks (19 Fob ’58). iv. 231. 

Cbandabakksk, rebel leader in Oudh, 

v. 189. 

Chandak. plundered by Jaunpur 
Sipahfs (6 June), iii. 272, 

Chanderf, district of Sagar and Nar¬ 
bada territories, v. 60 ; a town of . 
Gwaliar, v. ix ; its beauty, impor¬ 
tance, and strength, v. 104; ap¬ 
proaches to, cleared by Brig. 
Stuart, v. 105 ; stormed and cap¬ 
tured (17 Mar’68), v. 106 ; Tantia 
Topf marches against (26 Sept 
’58), v. 235; he attempts, but 
fails to capture, v. 308; be is re¬ 
pulsed at, and turns to Mangraulf, 
v. 236. 

Chandfpur, capture of fort by Capt. 
Sotheby (17 Feb ’58), iv. 316. 

Chand Kaur, see Labor, Maharanf of, 
i. 34. 

Ckanning, Dr., his classification,of 
truly great minds, iii. 61«. 

Chaodrf Bhopal Singh, receives 
Nana' Stfhih and followers after the 
first defeats at Kanhpur, v. 306. 
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Ohatd— emit. 

hill, vi. 92; Mr. Thornhill, by cir¬ 
cuitous route, roaches Mathura 
and A'gra from, vi. 91 : Capt. 
Nixon starts from, lor Dehlf. and 
Mr. Thornhill for Mathura (31 
May), vi. 93. 

Cbatamu Lake, Thibet, source of the 
river Tfsta, iv. xix. 

Ckatdri. Navotb of, loyally assists 
the English in Bulandshalir dis¬ 
trict, vi. 137. 

Chatar Manzil, a palace near Resi¬ 
dency, Lakhnao, iii. 3G4 ; descrip¬ 
tion of, iv. xiii ; its meaning, iv. 
108n; occupied by Gen. Outram 
(26 Sept), iv. 10S. 

Ohatar Singh, his daughter, wife to 
Maharajah of Labor, i. 22 ; openly 
rebellious in Hazdrah (1848), i. 
24. 

Chatgaon, base of operations against 
Burma (1824), i. 194; contem¬ 
plated road from, to Akyab (1856), 
i. 340. 

Chatgaon see Chitragaon. 

Chatra, a town of Chutia Ndgpiir.iv. 
xiii ; Col. Fischer tries to find 
Rdmgarli mutineers at (24 Sept), 
iv. 99; Major English’s victory at, 
stops intended rising at Dharuohs 
(Nov), vi. 5; battle at (2 Oct.), 
iv. 100, 304; Dhakah mutineers 
escape from, into Oudh (19 Jan 
’58), iv. 304. 

Chatra, place in Nipal, to which 
Dhakah mutineers had fled; iv. 
302. 

Chatrpiir, occupied by Gen. Whit¬ 
lock (9 Apr ’58), v. 135. 

Oliatsu, a town of Jaipur, vi. 158. 

Chauka. river west of Bahrdich. iii. 
261. 

Chauka Ghat, near Faizdbad, head¬ 
quarters of Begarn of Oudh in 
July ’58, v. 1S9. 

Ckauria, occupied by Major Richard¬ 
son, to stop Dhakah mutineers (19 
Jan ’58), iv. 303. 

Chauringhi, fashionable quarter of 
Calcutta, ii. 91, iii. 15 ; the part 


Cbauringhi— cent. 

in which tho miserable panic was 
witnessed, vi. 20n. 

Gbdwa Ghat, point at which Dhd- 
kah mutineers cross tho Tfsta (26 

Cheek"!' Arthurj bov-ensign. his for¬ 
titude and death (1C June), ii. 
190. 

Cheit Singh, the former Rajah of 
Bandros. respect paid to his poor 
representative -by Hindus in 1851. 
v. 290n. 

Ghendb. operations on the banks of, 

i. 27. 

Chesney, Major, urges capture of 
Dehlf by coup-de-maht. ii. 397. 

Chester, Col., suggests formation of 
siege-train at Pkilur. ii. 105n: 
killed at battle of Badlf-ld-Sarai 
(8 June), ii. 146. 

Chester, Mr. C., Commissioner of 
Allahabad, vi. 70: his character, 

ii. 1S2. 

Ghhnrtarbiii. Rao Sahib chased from 
pass, by Col. Somerset (15 Feb 
’59). v. 257. 

Clihatarpur, a State to the south of 
Hamirpur, vi. 83: fugitives from 
Naogdon reach, by accidentally 
circuitous route, iii. 128; the 
Rani of. protects fugitives from 
Naogdon, iii. 129, vi. 167; first 
attempt of fugitives to leave, un¬ 
successful, iii. 129; occupied by 
Gen. Whitlock (9 Apr ’58), v. 
135. 

Ckkatisgarh. district south of Re- 

Ckbibrdmdu. Capt. I-Iodson visits, in 
his daring ride to Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell, iv. 207 ; his perilous adven¬ 
ture on returning through (30 
Dec), iv. 208. 

Chhota Kald Sind, river of Gwdlidr, 


Okhota Kali Sind, a 


Chhota Udaipur, entered by Tdn- 
tid Topi (29 Nov ’58), v. 245; 
Brig. Parke catches him there, v. 
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Okhota TJdaipdr— cont. 

245 ; defeat of Tantia Topi at (1 
Dee. ’58), v. 247, 309. 

Chichester, Capt.,. leads a company 
to relief of Govindgarh, ii. 328. 

Chick, Mr., heroically joins in 
saving Mr. Capper’s life, iii. 288. 

Chicken, Acting-Master George, his 
amazing daring at Piru (4 Sept 
’58), vi. 172; wins Victoria Cross, 
vi. 172. 

Ckikla, plundered by Tantia Topi 
(26 Not ’58), t. 245, 309. 

Ohilass, Hoti-Mardan mutineers fly 
to, ii. 37In. 

Cliiliamvala, battle fought (13 Jan 
’49). i. 29 ; Nicholson present at 
battle of, ii. 339, 

Chilka Lake, most southerly point of 
Lower Provinces, vi. 2. 

China expedition, its interception 
first suggested by Gen. Hearsey 
(15 May), i. 451; then by Sir H. 
Lawrence (16 May), i. 452; and 
by Sir P. Grant (17 May), i. 452 ;' 
Lord Canning resolves to utilize 
expedition (18 May), i. 452. 

Ckinab, river of the Panjab, iv. 

Chinhat, advance ox mutineers to, for 
attack on Lakhnao (29 June), iii. 
283 ; Sir H. Lawrence goes out to 
meet them, iii. 284; reasons for 
risking a battle, iii. 376; the 
enemy attacks both flanks of the 
English, iii. 285; Col. Case and 
half his' party are killed, iii. 285 ; 
traitorous conduct of Oudh artil¬ 
lery at, iii. 285, 377 ; the English 
retreat, iii. 285 ; gallant charge of 
cnvalrv at Kukrail bridge, iii. 
2so; end of the disastrous battle 
(29 June), ii. 308, iii. 2SG; vic¬ 
torious enemy stopped at the 
G-umti. ni. 286 ; results of the de- 
leax, in. 286 ; calmness of Sir H. 
..-■awrence during the reverse, iii. 

Cl T or. its capture turns third 
lino of defence in Lakhnao (14 


Chinsnrah, near Calcutta, iii. 15 ; 
Gen. Hearsey calls for assistance 
from (29 Mar), i. 397; troops 
summoned from (13 June), vi. 19. 

Ohfrapifr, Oapt. Ternan surprises 
and destroys party of insurgents 
at (Dec), v. 74. 

Chirkharf, many chiefs join in the 
attack on, v. 306. 

See Charkharf, 

Chirkf, town to which Tantia Topf 
flies after defeat of Hunch (6 May 
’58), v. 125, 307; TantiS Topi 
hurries from, to join Rani of 
Jhansf at Gopalpur, v. 143. 

Cliitor, a town of tTdaipifr, vi. 155 : 
Brig. Parke takes up pursuit of 
Tantia Topi near (18 Aug ’58), v. 
227. 

Chitpur Bazaar, a quarter of Cal- 

Chitragaon, district of Eastern Ben¬ 
gal, iv. xiv ; and a division of the 
Lower Provinces, vi. 3 ; its garri¬ 
son, vi. 31; mutiny at (18 Nov), 
iv. 292, vi. 31; mutineers plunder 
treasury, and steal elephants to 
carry the cash, iv. 292 ; they 
inarch on Sftakund, iv. 292; they 
seek to escape by Hill Tiparah, 
iv. 293 ; the Rajah of Tiparah en¬ 
deavours to stop mutineers, iv. 
294; the Commissioner of, causes 
Tiparah Zamfndars to close passes 
to Sipaius, iv. 294; they are 
stopped at Sankhula by Rajah of 
Tiparah (2 Dec), iv. 294; lose 
the elephants and treasure, iv. 
295; endeavour to reach Mani¬ 
pur, iv. 295 ; the mutineers attack 
a British police-station (15 Dec), 
iv. 295 ; the Silhat regiment 
catches them at Latii, iv. 295; 
Major Byng attacks them and is 
killed (18 Dec), iv. 296 ; they are 
driven out of' Lain by Lieut. 
Shercr, iv. 296 ; they gel ns.ris- 


jungics, by Capt. Slovens {12 -Tan 
’5S), iv. 296; in a. liiint attack 
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they are stripped of all their 
arms and accoutrements (22 Jan 

' ’58), iv. 290; they are completely 
defeated, by Jama.dar.lagathfr (80 
Jan. ’58), iv. 207 ; the remnants 
of the mutineers perish miserably 
in the hilly country, iv. 297. 

Chittagong, see Chitragaon. 

Chitty, Lieut., I.N., his dangerous 
service in landing troops near Ka¬ 
rachi, vi. 172; specially thanked 
by Lord Elphinstone, vi. 172. 

Chitur, project to murder English at 
(1822), i. 191. 

Christ Church, Oxford, the college 
at which Viscount Canning was 
trained, i. 268. 

Christian, Mr. George Jackson, 
Commissioner at Sftapur. iii. 252 ; 
suggests the- means of ridding 
, Lakhnao of dangerous Sipahfs, iii. 
248 ; brings the ladies and chil¬ 
dren of Sftapur to his house, iii. 
254; murdered at Sftapur (3 
June), iii. 255. 

Christian, Mrs., murdered at Sftd- 
pur (3 June), iii. 255. 

Christianity, forcible conversion to, 
feared in 1806, i. 164 ; its spread, 
one cause of Yellxir mutiny, i. 
182 ; native fear of conversion to, 
i. 346-349 ; British officers openly 
carry on proselytizing work (1856), 
i. 352. 

.Christie,Lieut., dangerously wounded 
in Central India (Nov), v. 59/ 

Christie, Lieut.-Col., commands 
column in the Doab, iv. 315; 
drives the rebels from Siraulf 
(Mar ’58), iv. 315. 

Christie, Mr., murdered at A'gra 
(6 July), iii. 187n. 

Chumair, village in centre of Sir Hugh 
Rose’s attack on Kiinch, v. 122. 

Ohiunbla, river of Gwaliar, iv. xv. 

Chum Lai, his evidence as to the 
murder of the Europeans, at 
Debit, v. 332; his evidence as to 
appointment of Mirza Mughul in 
Dehli, v. 327. 


Chunni, a pedlar, his evidence as to 
proclamation of the King of Dehif, 

v. 327. 

Church, Mr., Midshipman, one of 
Peel’s brigade, iv. 90n. 

Church Garrison, a post at Lakhnao, 

iii. 298. 

Ckurcher, Sir. David, escaping from 
Eathgorh. saves Major Robertson 

ducts Major Robertson to Kalhur, 
and tends him till he dies, iii. 
231n; ultimately reaches Kanhpur 
in safety, iii. 231n. 

Churnf,. river of Nadia, vi. 25. 

Chute, Col., commands detachment 
sent to suppress mutiny at Mar- 
dan (23 May), ii. 363: reaches 
Mardan on May 25, and Sipahfs 
/ fly on his advance, ii. 364; re¬ 
turns. with his column, to Pesha¬ 
war (10 June), ii. 374. 

Chut-ia, residence of Rajahs of Nag¬ 
pur, iv. xn'i. 

Chutia Nagpur, a division of the 
and situation, iv. 9o: description 

95: nature of population, and 
cause of general disturbance in, 

vi. 35: Capt. Dalton, Commis¬ 
sioner of, vi. 34; he receives sup¬ 
port from the Rajah of Ramgarh, 
vi. 34 ; mutiny at Hazanbagh (30 
July), iv. 95 ; mutiny at Ranchi 
(31 July), iv. 96: mutinies at 
Parulia and Chaihasa (5 Aug), iv. 
96 ; Capt. Dalton asks for a Euro¬ 
pean regiment, iv. 97; mutineers 
from, congregate at Rhotasgarli,. 

iv. 99; charge of operations in, 

transferred to .Major English (26 
Sept), iv. 99 ; cleared of Ramgarh 
mutineers (2 Oct), iv. 100 ; nature 
of operations in, iv. 804; order 
not restored till end of 1858, iv 
309. a 

Civil stations, typical examples of 
tlioir condition-during the Mutiny, 

Clarendon, Lord, withdraws British 
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Clarendon,- Lord— cont. 
consuls from Persia, preparatory 
to war, i. 306. 

Clanrikarde, Marquis of, accompanies 
Lord Canning to India, i. 280n. 

Clark, Dr. Stewart, brave volunteer 
horseman of Aligarh, vi. 138. 

Clark, Lieut., driven from parade- 
ground at Bandali by Sipaki's (14 
June), vi. 81; joins in gallant 
charge at Rawal (12 Nov), v. 51. 

Clarke, Oapt., takes part in action 
at Kajwa (1 Nov), iv. 103; killed 
by accidental explosion of powder 
at Lakknao (17 Mar ’58), iv. 283. 

Clarke, Lieut. Longueville, com¬ 
mands cavalry at Bahraick, iii. 
264; escapes from Bahraick, but 
murdered while crossing the 
Ghaghra (12 June), iii. 265. 

Clarke, Lieut. Melville, bravely 
seconds his captain, at Mfrath 
outbreak (10 May), ii. 48. 

Clarke, Mr. .Stewart, Surgeon, joins 

Aligarh, iii. 198n. 

Clerk. Sir George, Lieut.-Governor 
North-West Prov. (1844), i. 119 ; 
objects to the annexation of Sa- 
tarah (1849), i. 52 ; warned of the 
disunion of English officials, i. 
234 ; opposed to the right of lapse, 
i. 52; opposed to large increase 
of English officers in native army 
(1856), i. 336. 

Clery, Lieut., leads second sortie 
from Residency, Lakknao (12 
Aug), iii. 309; generally distin¬ 
guishes himself at defence of 
Lakhnao, iii. 385. 

Clifford, Mr., Assistant Magistrate, 
returns to - Mathura with Mr. 
Thornhill, vi. 98; courageously 
accompanies Mr. Thornhill into 
Mathura to save other officials, vi. 

Clifford, Miss, murdered at Dphli 

" (11 May), ii. 60. 

Clifton, Capt., greatly distinguishes 
himself at Bandah (19 Apr ’58), 
v. 137. 


Clinton, Lord Arthur, Midshipman, 
one of Peel’s Brigade, iv. 90n. 

Clive, Lord, i. 6, vi. 26; Ms success 
at Plassey, ii. Ii5; founds the 
native army, i. 146; overcomes 
mutiny of English officers (1766), 


Clyde, Lord, ' see Campbell, Sir 
Colin. 

Coast Army, see Madras Army. 
Coats, Major, hastens to bring suc¬ 
cour to Yellur (1806), i. 167. 
Cockburn, Mr. G. F., Commissioner 
of Orisa, vi. 5; fiends his last 
' ■ " mba’/pur (Dec), i 


; raises local levii 


-. 308 ; 


assumes charge qlf Sambalpur (19 
Dee), iv. 308 ; k/s noble deeds in 
Ckutia Nagpur, vi. 35. 

Cockburn, Lieut., leads Gwaliar 
cavalry to rescue of Europeans 
at Aligarh (23 ' May), iii. 195; a 
hundred of his troopers mutiny, 
iii. 196 ; out-manreuvres and de¬ 
stroys his mutinous detachment, 
iii. 196 ; ' works energetically to 
create horse soldiers in A'gra (Feb 
’58), v. 218. 

Cockerell, Mr., joint magistrate of 
Kfrwf, his life saved by Ram 
Chandra Rao, v. 303. 

Cockerell, Mr. F. R., Magistrate of 
Nadia, vi. 25. 

Cooks, Arthur, Henry Lawrence’s 
intended agent to Multan (1848), 
i. 28; resigns service in conse¬ 
quence of resumption policy in 
Panjab, i. 130n. 

Cocks, Mr., Chief Commissioner, 
procures the capture of Jowahir 
Singh (22 Dec), iv. 205. 

Cocks, Mr. ' Arthur, Commissioner 
at Mainpuri, iii. 103; flies from 
Mainpurf to A'gra, iii. 104. 

Cocks, Mr. B. C. S., brave volun¬ 
teer horseman of A'h'garh, vi. 
138; joins in 'brave retention of 
factory near Aligarh, iii. 19S«. 

Coffin, Brig. Isaac, commands Hai- 
darabad subsidiary force, v. 
82n. 
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Coghlan, Sir William, commands at 
Aden (1850), i. 281. 

Coke, Col. John, his character and 
former services, iv. 858; drives 
away mutineers from real' of 
Dehlf Ridgo (4 July), ii. 425 ; 
bravely captures two guns at 
Dehlf, iv. 359n ; appointed to lead 
Riirkf column (Feb ’58), iv. 358; 
organizes commissariat and trans- 

, port arrangements, iv. 359 ; before 
moving he is superseded by Brig. 
Jones, iv. 3G0; notwithstanding 
supersession, remains practical 
commander of Rurkf column, iv. 
360. 

Leads the advance into Rohil- 
khand, iv. 360; defeats rebels at 
Bhognfwnla (17 Apr ’58), iv. 361; 
captures many rebel ringleaders in 
Muradabad (26 Apr ’58), iv. 365 ; 
almost tricked into ambuscade at 
Bareli, iv. 371; forces entrance 
into Bareli to join Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell (7 May '58), iv. 371. 

Ordered to Pilibhft to chase Khan 
Bahadur Khan (12 May ’58), iv. 
376 ; ordered to Shdhjahanpifr, iv. 
378 ; assists in driving the Mauiavf 
into Oucth, iv. 378 ; appointed to 
command of Muradabad (25 May 
’58), iv. 378. 

Colbeck. Lieut., killed at attack on 
Bandah (19 Apr ’58), v. 137. 

Colbert, M., his method of dealing- 
with French landed proprietors, i. 
123u. 

Collett, Mr. James, a volunteer, dis¬ 
plays courage and skill during 
boat expedition from Itawah, v. 
216. 

Colomb, Lieut., repairs A'zamgarh 
bridge under fire, iv. 325. 

Colombo, Sipahfs said *o have been 
marched to church at, i. 170. 

Colter, Major, marches from Sasa- 
ram, and relieves Major Graham 
from blockade at Palamau (8 
Dec), iv. 305 ; he is ordered hack 
to Sasaram, iv. 305. . 

Colvin, Mr. John Russell, Lieut. - 


Colvin, Mr. John Russell— cord. 
Governor of North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, iii. 96 ; his character, iii. 
96; fatal evidence of want of 
strength in character, iii. 116 ; 
believed to have counselled Lord 
Auckland’s Afghan war, iii, 97; 
probable effect of Afghan war on 
his mind, iii. 97; seeks to make 
changes in Sugar territory (1855), 
v. 61: induced by Capt. Toman 
to abstain from introducing 
changes into Sagar territory, v. 
Cl; ho degrades the Rajah of Dii- 
herf (1855), v. 64; Capt. Ternan 
mitigates the severity of the sen¬ 
tence, v. 64; aggravates Rauf of 
Jhiinsf by deductions from her 
pension, iii. 121. 

Warned of coming Danger .— 
Petition of Muhammad Darwesh 
to (27 Mar), v. 339 ; disregards 
warning as to intrigues of King of 
Dehlf, ii. 28 ; hears of bone-dust 
scare (Apr), i. 418 n ; hears of 
cliaputl mystery ( Apr), i. ■ildn; 
Lord Canning consults with him 
on Education Grants, in early May, 
i. 428; he is warned by Sir H. 
Lawrence to look to safety of 
forts, i. 436. 

The Outbreak _Surprised by 

Mfrath outbreak, iii. 98; tele¬ 
graphs Mfrath outbreak to Cal¬ 
cutta, i. 437 ; summons council of 
war at A'gra (11 May), iii. 98 ; 
proposes retirement within Fort of 
A'gra, iii. 98; addresses the 
troops, and is received equivoc ally 
' (14 Slay), iii-. 99 ; is urged by- 
Lord Canning to bring troops 
down from Panjab, i. 442 ; he in¬ 
vites aid from Gwaliiir and Bha- 
ratpiir, iii. 101; sends Native Ca¬ 
valry to protect Europeans at A'li- 
garh (23 May-), iii. 195; sends 
several detachments to pacify 
A'ligarh district, iii. 196; issues' 
his strange Proclamation of par¬ 
don (25 May), iii. 108; his Pro¬ 
clamation superseded by one from 
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Colvin, Mr. John Russell— cont. 
Supreme Government, iii. 108; 
effect of the Mathura mutiny upon 
him, iii. 109 ; urges Mi'rath force 
to move on Balandshahr, ii. 136 ; 
repeatedly urges Mi'rath com¬ 
manders to do something, ii. 134; 
appeals to Col. Wilson to do some¬ 
thing, as Gen. Hewitt does not, ii. 
134 ; abandons hope of help from 
Mi'rath, ii. 135; disarms Si- 
pahi's at A'gra (31 May), iii. 110 ; 
makes A'gra safe in May, i. 443. 

His critical position in Jime, 
iii. Ill; unhappily trusts native 
police at A'gra, iii. 175 ; orders 
ladies not to go to A'gra until 
after outbreak of mutiny at Gwa- 
liar, iii. 118 ; forbids Lieut. Tom- 
kinson’s detachment to enter Gwa- 
liar, vi. 174; allows non-comba¬ 
tants to enter A'gra fort, iii. 176 ; 
forbids the preservation of pro¬ 
perty in A'gra fort, iii. 176. 

Sickness and Death. — The- 
waning condition of his mind, vi. 
96; forced by sickness to resign 
temporarily (3 July), iii. 177 ; re¬ 
sumes direction of affairs (4 July), 
iii. 179; disastrous results of his 
over-confidence, iii. 188; urges 
Field Force to cling to Delhi, 
ii. 447; shut up in Fort at 
A'gra (7 July), ii. 310; -dies of 
over-work (9 Sept), iii. 194; the 
Governor-General’s Notification on 
his death, iii. 194. 

Colvin, Mr., Assistant Magistrate, 
one of the brave defenders of 
A'rah, iii. 53 n. 

Colvin, Mr., Assistant Magistrate, 
escapes from mutiny at Mathura, 
vi. 91 ; rides to Ohata, vi. 92; 
Mr. Thornhill courageously re¬ 
turns to Mathura, to save him, vi. 
09. 

Gmnbe, Mr., Collector, one of the 
brave defenders of A'rah, iii. 63n. 

Combormere, Lord, his siege of Bha- 
ratpiir (1818), iii. a; Duke of 
Wellington's letter to him, relative 


Comberisiere, Lord— cont. 
to the disSsyision between Lord Dal- 
honsie and Sir O. Napier, ii. 345n. 

Oomerford, Mr., one of Peel’s Bri¬ 
gade, iv. 90n. 

Compensation-money, regulations as 
to, i. 231 n. 

Congreve, Col., protests against su¬ 
persession, and retires to Simlah 
(17 July), ii. 442n. 

Conolly, Capt., the only officer at 
Erinpuram, iv. 390; mutiny breaks 
out (22 Aug), iv. 391; bravely en¬ 
deavours to stop mutiny, iv. 391; 
receives the devoted protection of 
forty-five troopers, iv. 392; of¬ 
fered his life, but refuses to leave 
his subordinates, iv. 392 ; muti¬ 
neers keep him, but allow the ser¬ 
geants and their wives to depart, 
iv. 393; he is conducted towards 
Ajmir, iv. 393 ; at last he is al¬ 
lowed to depart (25 Aug), iv. 393 ; 
his letter to Capt. Black with re¬ 
spect to Erinpuram mutiny, iv. 
410; three faithful troopers see 
him back into Erinpuram, iv. 411. 

Constable, Lieut., credits the A'zam- 
garh mutineers with romantic cour¬ 
tesy to their officers, ii. 162n. 

Control, Board of, allows removal of 
Royal Family from Dehlf (31 Deo 
1849), ii. 16. 

Cook, Lieut., distinguishes himself 
at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 385. 

Cookes, Lieut. Henry, commands Ar¬ 
tillery at Jhelam mutiny, ii. 469. 

Cookworthy, Capt. Colin, commands 
Horse Artillery in Rewan' expedi¬ 
tion, iv. 76; his extraordinary 
feat at Narnul (16 Nov), iv. 81; 
present, with siege-train, at attack 
on Bareli' (5 May ’58). iv. 367. 

Cooper, Ensign Richard, the first 
man to enter the Sikandarbagh 
(16 Nov), iv. 129 ; attacks strong¬ 
hold inside Sikandarbagh, iv. 130; 
he is wounded in his heroic deed, 
iv. 130; his splendid conduct at 
the Sikandarbagh officially unno¬ 
ticed, iv. 131 n. 
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V 


Couper. Sir.— cont. 

at battle of Chinhat, iii. 286 ; dis¬ 
tinguished at that battle, iii. 377 
labours earnestly in defence of Re¬ 
sidency, iii. 325 ; visits each post 
at Lakhnao daily, iii. 312; his 
great services during defence of 
Lakhnao, iii. 387. 

Court, Sir. M. H., Magistrate of Al¬ 
lahabad, vi. 70; his character, ii. 
182 ; his kindly feeling for the na¬ 
tives of India, vi. 75; powers of 
confiscation conferred on him, vi. 
73 ; immediate execution of one of 
his Sowars (17 June), ii. 202n. 

Courtney, Mr., Private Secretary of 
Lord Dalhousie, publicly convicts 
Mr. Halliday of falsehood, iii. 29. 

Govern, Gen., takes offence at Gen. 
Nicholson’s bold courses, ii. 487n. 

Cox, a cashiered officer, precipitates 
the rising at Kanhpur, ii. 232ii. 

Cox, Major, leads detachment 
against A'morha, v. 196 ; drives 
rebels from A'morha (9 June ’58), ' 
v. 196; conveys order for retiring 
from Ruiya (18 Apr ’58), iv. 356. 

Cox’s Bungalow, a place near Cal¬ 
cutta, vi. 19. 

Cracklow,Lieut., commands artillery 
on left, at battle of Balandshahr 
(28 Sept), iv. 63. 

Cradock, Sir John, goes to suppress 
mutiny at Vellur (1806), i. 162 ; 
recommends punitive measures for 
Madras mutineers, i. 178. 

Craigie, Capt., handles his troop 
■wisely at Mirath outbreak (10 
May), ii. 48. 

Craigie, Mrs., saved from slaughter 
by her husband’s troopers, ii. 52. 

Craigie, Lieut., sent with party to 
prevent occupation of Nuriah by 
rebels, v. 192; repulses rebel 
a ttack there (29 Aug ’58), V. 192. 

Craster, Mr. E. 0., Magistrate of 
I hakah, vi. 28. 

Crawford, Brig., commands artillery 
at attack on Lakhnao (13 Nov), iv. 

121 . 

Crawford, Lieut., commands Native 


Crawford, Lieut.— cont. 

Infantry at Mainpuri, iii. 103; 
flies from Mainpuri to A'gra, iii. 
104. 

Crawford, Mr., and his brother, 
escape to larger fort at Jhansi, iii. 
123; they are both murdered at 
Jhansi' (8 June), iii. 126 

Crawfurd Commission, the exposures 
of, parallel Native “ misgovern- 
ment,” v. 287 n. 

Crimean War, its effect on Indian 
opinion, i. 251 ; its issue mistaken 
by Persia, i. 302. 

Crommelin, Capt., organizes mining 
party at Phillips’s Garden, Lakh¬ 
nao, iv. 113. 

Cross, Lieut., commands one party 
issuing from Residency to meet 
Sir Colin Campbell (16 Nov), iv. 
145. 

Crowe, Lieut., pursues Garhakota 
rebels (13 Peb ’58), v. 100 ; attacks 
left of Tantia Topi before Jhansi 
(1 Apr ’58), v. 113. 

Crump, Lieut., directs artillery fire 
on Sikhs at Bauaras (4 June), ii. 
168; commands heavy guns at 
second battle of Bashiratganj (4 
Aug), iii. 339 ; killed at Lakhnao 
(27 Sept), iii. 366. 

Cubbon,. Sir Mark, his prudent 
counsel at Maisur, vi. 168. 

Cumberlege, Col., commands troops 
at Nagpur, v. 78; disarms local 
corps at Nagpur (17 June), v. 78 ; 
commands cavalry at Jabalpur 
(Nov), v. 133 ; outwitted by Klin- 
war Singh (20 Apr ’58), iv. 334. 

Ounliffe, Lieut., commands Kumaun 
levies at Pili'bhi't, v. 192. 

Cunliffe, Mr., Deputy Commissioner 
at Bahraich, iii. 261; escapes 
from Bahraich, but murdered 
while crossing the Gluigra. iii. 265. 

Ouppage, Commndt., out-manceuvres 
conspirators at Naudidnig (1806). 

Ouppage,^ Mr., Joint Magistrate of 
Jauupur (5 June), ii. 178. 
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Curoton, Col, drives rebels from 
NajfbAbad, iv. 3G3 ; scatters the 
rebels at Naghfna with charge of 
■ Militant's (21 Apr ’58), iv. 3G2; his 
second extraordinary charge at 
NaglnnfJ, iv. 363. 

Currie, Lieut., escapes from, muti¬ 
neers at Ailahabad (6 June), ii. 
189; dies of round-shot wound, at 
Kanhpur (20 July), ii. 298n. 

Currie, Mr. Robert, caught by the 
mutiny at Bijnaur, vi. 103; 
bravely brings cash through the 
worst part of Saharanpur, vi. 119. 

Currie, Sir Frederick, his incompe¬ 
tence, i. 34 n ; appointed Resident 
at Labor (1847), i. 11 ; resolves to 
send a force to Multan (1848), i. 
23; returriB to the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of India (1849), i. 36 b; dis¬ 
sents from annexation of Karaulf, 
i. 67; his opinion as to removal 
of Royal Family from Dehlf, ii. 
19. 

Curtis, Capt., commands advance- 
guard at ambuscade of Kakrala 
(30 Apr ’58), iv. 351. 

Curzon, Capt., sent after DMkah 
mutineers, but fails to find them, 
iv. 302; joins Mr. Yule, with 
troops from Darjiling, vi. 34. 

Oust, Mr. R. N., his description of 
Allahabad during the revolt, vi. 
70 ; his description of the reckless 
executions in Allahabad, vi. 72; 
his description of the money 
scramble at Allahabad during the 
mutiny, vi. 73 ; on some disadvan¬ 
tages of peasant proprietorship, 
vi. 71 b. 

Custance, Col., clears Carabineers 
from charge of inactivity on 10 
May, ii. 49b. 

Cuttack, see Eatak. 

Cuyler, Lieut., leads storming party 
at TMna Bhawan (16 Sept), vi. 
124. 
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Ddbla, Gen. Roberts marches from, 
to defeat Tantia Topi, v. 224. 

Dacca, see Dhakah. 

Dachau Kalan, anarchical condition 
of (Aug), v. 825. 

Dacosta, Capt., leads assault, and is 
killed, at Imambarah (14 Mar 
’58), iv. 273. 

Dacosta, Mr., one of the brave de¬ 
fenders of A'rah, iii. 53n. 

Dada Sahib, one ruler of Dewds, 
v. 'x. 

Dadri. destroyed by Col, Greathed 
(26 Sept), iv. 62. 

Dagshai, Gen. Anson orders troops 
from, to Ambdlali (13 May), ii. 
104. 

Dahain, captured by Brig. Berkeley 
(14 July ’58), v. 195. 

Dajf Krishna Pandit, his honest ad¬ 
ministration of Kolhapur (1842), 
v. 24. 

Dakhan, collapse of the only at¬ 
tempt to disorganize (Feb ’58), v. 

Dalganjan Singh, Jamadar, made 
Colonel in Nana Sahib’s army, ii. 
238; he is captured and hanged 
(Nov), v. 74i 

Dalhaura, village near Dehlf, vi. 
129. 

Dalhousie, Lord, created Governor- 
General of India (1848), i. 12 ; his 
character, i. 259 ; Ms administra¬ 
tion, i. 1; his defect as an Indian 
Governor, i. 261., , 

General Policy .—Appoints Col. 
Birch to Military Secretaryship, i. 
377 ; his extension of civilizing in¬ 
fluences a cause of disaffection, i. 
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Dslbousie, Lore!— cont. 

135; resolves to extend railways 
in India, before going there, i. 139 ; 
his interest in the Bethune Insti¬ 
tution, i. 349; interferes with 
Hindu rights of succession to pro¬ 
perty, i. 137; ignorant of the 
general disaffection he caused in 
India, v. 296 ; not responsible for 
general dissatisfaction of India, 
caused by Revenue and Judicial 
systems, i. 180. 

His dislike of Col. Durand, iii. 
184 ; favours patient dealing with 
■ discontent at Rawalpindi (1849), i. 
228; his contest with Sir C. 
Napier (1850), i. 232; injurious 
effects of his dissension with Sir 
C. Napier, ii. 345)?.; condemns 
Lieut, Hods on’s conduct when in 
command of the Guidos, ii. 498; 
his trust in the Sipahf Army, i. 
147 ; the European troops in India 
in his time, i. 250. 

Annexations. —His attitude to¬ 
wards right of adoption, v. 16; 
effect of his refusal to acknow¬ 
ledge right of adoption, v. 289; 
incorporates Satarah' by ‘ 1 right of 
lapse” (1849), i. 51; declares 
lapse of Jhansf Raj (1854), iii. 
120; disastrous effects of his 
treatment of the Rauf of Jhansf, 
v. 155 ; decides to annex Jhansf 
(1853), i. 66; gives reasons for 
Bhonsla’s non-adoption of a son, i. 
61>? ; decides on annexing Nagpur 
(1854), i. 56 ; Court of Directors 
refuse to sanction annexation of 
Karaulf, i. 08 ; annexes Sambhal- 
pur (1849), i. 70; rejects Nana 
Sahib’s claim, i. 74; abolishes 
titles and pensions of rulers of 
Xvarnatfk and Tanjiir, i. 80 ; an¬ 
nexes Pargannabs of Udaipur and 
•Jaitpur (1853), i. SO; on the 
i olicy of annexation, i. 52, 53. ■ 

’ 'JAM and the Panjdb.— Urges 
the danger of the royal residence in 
Dob If, ii. 12 ; willing to abolish 
kingly title of Dehlf pensioners, 


Dalhousie, Lord— cont. 

ii. 11; seeks to remove Royal 
Family from Dehlf to Edith, ii. 13 ; 
opinions of his Council on removal 
of Royal Family from Dehlf, ii. 
19; declines to . remove Royal 
Family from Dehlf, although 
authorised to do so, ii. 18; his 
policy with respect to Dehlf 
Princes adopted by Lord Canning, 
ii. 22. 

Resolves on the second Sikh 
war, i. 25 ; his war with the pan¬ 
jab, i. 96; annexes the Panjab 
(29 Mar ’49), i. 33; settles ad¬ 
ministration of that province, i. 
34; appoints his best men to 
govern the Panjab, i. 38; list "of 
the able men he had placed in the 
Panjab, ii. 317 ; abolishes the 
Board of Administration in that 
province (1853), i. 43. 

Concludes engagement of amity 
with Afghanistan (1855), i. 314. 

Annexation of Oudh and Burmah. 
—Selects Outram for Resident at 
■ Lakhnao (1854), i. 101; his method 
of dealing with Oudh, i. 105 ; his 
famous Minute on Oudh annexa¬ 
tion (18 June ’55), i. 104. 

His war with Burmah, i. 96 ; an¬ 
nexes Pegu (1849), i. 48; accedes 
to demand of 38th Bengal Regt. 
not to be sent to Burmah, i. 339 ; 
failure of his attempt to force 
Sipahfs to Burmah (1852), v. 286 ; 
visits Pegu (1853), i. 55. 

Resigns power (28 Feb ’56), i. 
259; desires one more month of 
stay in India to complete his work, 
i. 279 ; inefficiency of the Supreme 
Council he bequeaths to Lord 
Canning, ii. 125n. 

Condemns the Government for 
throwing responsibility on Gen. 
Lloyd, vi. Si?. 

Dalflpiir, scene of crushing defeat of 
Amar Singh (27 May ’58), iv. 337 
Dallas, Major, escorts prisoners from 
Soringapatam (1784), i. 155«. 
Daljjat Singh, made Regent, of Dun- 
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Dalp.it Singh— coni. 
gapur (1825), vi. 157 ; deprived of 
his Regency (1852), vi. 157 ; loyal 
to the English during Mutiny, vi. 
158. 

Dalrymple, Mr. Francis Anstruther 
Elphinstone, Collector of Dinaj- 
pitr, prepares to fight mutineers in 
defence of treasure (Doc), iv. 298 ; 
his previous brilliant services in 
China, iv. 298n. 

Dalton, Capt., Acting Commissioner 
of Chutia Nagpur, iv. 95; his 
character, vi. 35; his elephants 
stolen by mutineers at Ranchi, iv. 
96 ; compelled to leave Ranchi, iv. 
96 ; endeavours to preserve order 
in Hazarfba'gk, iv. 96; asks for a 
European regiment for that pur¬ 
pose, iv. 97; military help pro¬ 
mised, iv. 97 ; forced to leave Ha- 
zarfbagk (13 Aug), iv. 98; goes to 
Bagoda (13 Aug), iv. 98 ; returns 
■with Sikhs to Hazarfbagh (14Aug), 
iv. 98. 

His persevering and successful 
services in Chutia Nagpur, vi. 35 ; 
unable to send troops to Sambal- 
pur, iv. 307; operates energeti¬ 
cally in Chutia Nagpur, iv. 304; 
completely defeats rebels, near 
Palamau (21 Jan. ’58), iv. 308. 

Dalwara, faimous Jain temple at, vi. 
163b. 

Daly, Capt., commands Guide Corps 
at Peshawar in May, ii. 336, 349 ; 
brings Guide Corps to Naushahra 
(13 May), ii. 350; ordered with 
Guide Corps to Atak (14 May), ii. 
350: ordered to march upon 
Debit (18 May), ii. 350 ; leads his 
Guide Corps into Rawalpindi, ii. 
350 ; details of his famous march 
to Dehlf, ii. 351n: delayed at 
Karnal, while marching on Dehlf, 
ii. 351; attacks Dehlf mutineers 
(9 June), ii. 352; heroically 
charges, and is wounded, at attack 
on Dehlf Ridge (18 .Tune), ii. 415. 

Daly, Capt., commands Cavalry at 
Sikrora, iii. 261. 


Daly, Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry, Agent 
for Governor-General, at Indifr, 
describes Saadat Khan, iii. 144b ; 
his report on number murdered at 
Indur, iii. 145b. 

Dalyell, Lieut.-Col., Iead3 force 
against Rajah of Banpur, V. 72; 
fails in his attempt, and is killed 
(15 Sept), v. 72. 

Damaula Nadi, stream on which 
Saharanpur is built, iii. 198. 

Damdamah, a subdivision of 24 Par- 
ganaks, ii. xv. vi. 25; retainers of 
Sindh Arturs, a danger to. iii. 9; 
manufacture of the famous greased 
cartridges at, v. 292; Lieut. 
Wright reports greased-cartridge 
scare (22 Jan), i. 375 ; origin of 
the greased-cartridge story there 
(Jan), i. 359; troops allowed to 
grease their own cartridges, i. 377 ; 
Gen. Hearsay calls for assistance 
from (29 Mar), i. 397; Sipahfs 
apparently contented in early May, 
i. 427. 

Damdamah, a spacious building at 
Mfrath, ii. 129. 

Dames, Col., takes command of 
troops at A'zamgarh, iv. 320; 
attacks Kiinwar Singh, and is 
repulsed (27 Mar ’58), iv. 321. 

Damok, district of Sagar and Nar¬ 
bada territories, v. 60; Madras 
troops summoned from, to Jabal¬ 
pur (21 Sept), v. 71; plundered 
by Sipahfs from Jabalpur, v. 73; 
recovered by Gen. Whitlock (4 
Mar ’58), v. 134. 

Dampier, Mr., reports on the Patna 
sedition of 1845, i. 143n. 

Danapur, its garrison, iii. 26 ; extent 
of military command at, iii. 26 ; 
descriptions of positions of Euro¬ 
pean and Native troops at, iii. 43 ; 
attempt to corrupt regiments at 
(1S45), i. 143, 222. 

Sipakf regiments stationed tbpre, 
iii. 26; urgency for disarming 
those regiments, iii. 27; Lient.- 
Gen. Lloyd’s blind confidence in 
Sipahfs at, iii. 30; only one Buro- 
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Dainfpifr— cont. 

Lakhnao, iii. 338 ; the outbreak of 
1857 threatened there in 1845, i. 
226n. 

Gen. Lloyd ■ ordered to bo tried 
by court-martial, iii. 76 ; his unfair 
treatment by Government, iii. 345. 

Danchua, scone of a contest between 
Oapt. Rattray and rebels (6 Nov), 
iv. 312. 

Daniell, Mr., Assistant Magistrate at 
Itawah, iii. 106; goes with Mr. 
Hume to arrest troopers in a Hindu 
temple, iii. 107 ; is wounded in at¬ 
tempting to' effect the arrest (19 
May), iii. 107. 

Daniel, E., Midshipman, one of Peel’s 
Brigade, iv. 90n. 

Daniel, M., Midshipman, one of 
Peel’s Brigade, iv. 90n. 

Daolat Bagh, residence of Ool. G. 
Lawrence, near Ajmfr, iii. 170m 

Daolat Rao, the famous ancestor of 
Sindhia, v.. 144. 

Daolat Singh, joins in attack on 
Chirkharf, v. 306. 

Dara 'Bakht, Prince, the last Dehlx 
Prince born independent, ii. 11; he 
dies (1849), ii. 10. 

Daraprir, fort of the noble-hearted 
Rajah Hanmant Singh, iii. 273. 

Darbangha, town of Tirhut, iv. xir. 

Darby, Assist.-Surgeon, distinguishes 
himself at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 
386; wounded at Lakhnao, iv. 
114. 

Darby, Oapt., leads stormers at 
Jhdnsf (3 Apr ’58), v. 116. 

Ddrjiling, a district of Koch Bihar, 
vi. 3 ; description of, iv. xiv ; com¬ 
munication with, threatened (July), 
iii. 91; troops from, sent to Jal- 
paigurf (Dec), iv. 300. 

Daryabad, its situation and garrison, 
iii. 273; Oapt. W. H. Hawes com¬ 
mands at, iii. 273 ; the disorder at, 
prevents ladies, &c.. escaping 
from Faizabad (May), iii. 267; 
garrisoned only by local corps 
(Apr), iii. 239 ; money in treasury 
at, special inducement to mutiny, 


DaryaMd—coni. 

iii. 274; Oapt. Hawes attempts to 
move treasure, but fails, iii. 274 ; 
he tries again, and produces 
mutiny, iii. 274; mutiny breaks out 
(9 June), iii. 274 ; all the offi¬ 
cers escape to Lakhnao, iii. 274. 

Daryabad, a Paihan village near 
Allahabad, cleared of insurgents 
by Col. Neill (18 June), ii. '201; 
plan for finally crushing rebels in 
(15 Oct ’58). v. 201. 

Daryd-canj. European quarter of 
Dehlf. ii. 74. 

Daryaganj, a suburb of Allahabad, 
bridge of boats near, ii. 186. 

Dashwood, Capt., loses both legs at 
Lakhnao (4 Nov), iv. 115. 

Dashwood, Lieut., dies of cholera 

. at Lakhnao (9 July), iii. 300. 

Dashwood, Mr., Assistant Magistrate, 
escapees from mutiny at Mathura, 
vi. 91: rides to Chata, vi. 92 ; Mr. 
Thornhill courageously returns to 
Mathura to save him (July), vi, 
99. 

Daurara, small fort which repels 
Gen. Pranks’s attack, iv. 237. 

Davidson, Capt., collects supplies 
at Allahabad for advance of troops, 
ii. 205. 

Davidson, Lieut., killed at storm of 
Dehli (14 Sept), iv. 38. 

Davidson, Major Cutkbert, appointed 
Resident with the Nizam (16 Apr), 
v. 81; his skill and energy, v. 89 ; 
Lord Canning consults with him 
as to successor of Nizam, i. 428 ; 
renders Residency defensible, v. 

He is attacked in Residency by 
insurgents-(17 July), v. 82; he 
beats off the assailants, iii. 83 ; 
the Nizam’s troops come to his 
assistance, iii. 83. 

On hearing of Sholaptir disaffec¬ 
tion,' hems in that place, v. «-£8 ; 
sends Capt. Campbell to persuade 
Rajah of Sholaptir to reason, v. 
86; sends a brigade of Haidarab ad 
troops to Central India, y. S5; 
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De Burgh, Lord Hubert, accompanies 
Lord Canning to India, i. 280. 

Debi Bakkas Rai, seized by Lieut. 
Graham, at Palamau (8 Dee), iv. 
305. 

Debidm Misr, Hawaldar, his con¬ 
spicuous gallantry at Lakhnao, iv. 
llln. 

Dehli, a division of- N. W. Prov., vi. 
38; situation and description, ii. 
xvi ; the city and its defences, ii. 
392; the British position at, ii. 
386; the Ridge, ii. 388; the 
suburbs’, iii. 390. 

Historical Details. —AkbarShah 
becomes King of (Dec 1806), ii. 5 ; 
Lord Wellesley’s object in protect¬ 
ing King of, ii. 3 ; the Company’s 
treatment of successors to former 
rulers, i. 76 ; great deference shown 
to Royal Family of, ii. 5; resolu¬ 
tion to reduce the influence of 
(1816), ii. 7; profligacy of degraded 
Royalty at (1820-30), ii. 7 ; Lord 
Ellenborough forbids tributary 
offerings to Emperors of (1810), 
ii. 9 ; revenue of titular Emperors 
of, ii. 9 n. 

Story of the Royal succession, ii. 
10; proposal to abolish Royal 
title (1841), ii. 10; military dis¬ 
content at (1849), i. 228 ; danger 
of Royal residence being there, ii. 
12; opinions of Supreme Council 
as to removal of Royal Family 
from, ii. 19; sudden death of Fakir- 
ud-din (1856), ii. 20; Lord Can¬ 
ning resolves to remove Royal 
Family from, on death of Bahadur 
Shah, ii. 22 ; Lord Canning’s final 
instructions as to succession, ii. 24. 

Conspiracy. —The King corre¬ 
sponds with Persia and Russia, ii. 
30 ; proclamation of King of Persia 
published there (Mar), ii. 30; 
Nana Sahib visits, i. 422 ; conspi¬ 
racy before the Mutiny, v. 292 ; 
excited condition of, during April, 
ii. 31; announced intended seizure 
of the Kashmir Gate (13 Apr), v. 
344. 
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Dhar— cont. 

eeive courteously emissaries from 
Mandosar rebels (Oct). v. 47. 

Ool. Durand marches against, v. 

46 ; tlio rebels march out boldly 
to meet the British (22 Oct), v. 

47 ; rebels driven into the fort with 
great loss, v. 48 ; investment of 
fort by the British, v. 48 ; the fort 
resists the siege for sis days, v. 
49; the rebels skilfully evacuate 
the place (31 Oct), v. 49 ; fort de¬ 
stroyed by order of Ool. Durand, v 
49. 

Rebels in retreat attack Mahfd- 
pifr _(8 Nov), v. 50; the Royal 
Family charged with instigating 
the Rebellion, v. 47; the young 
Rajah restored to his position, v. 

Dharma Sobha of Calcutta, a centre 
of agitation, i. 362. 

Dharmpur, Hardeo Bakhsh, shelters 
fugitives in, iii. 217; fugitives 
from Fathgarh sheltered at, iii. 

9M ’ 


Dharmtdla, a quarter of Calcutta, ii. 

Dharnahs, apprehended outbreak 
from, in Orfsa (Nov), vi. 5. 

Dharwdr, oollectorate in Maratha 
country, v. 14 ; its situation, v. *; 
insurrection breaks out (26 May 
’58), v. 16S; rebels from, join 
Bkim Rao, chief of Kopuldurg 
(27 May ’58), v. 170; they are 
attacked and cut to pieces by Col. 
Hughes, v. 170 

Mutinous state of troops at (July), 
v. 21; detachment of European 
troops secures tranquillity (Aug), 


Dhasan, a river to the west of 
Hamfrpur, vi, 83. 

Dhaulana, a Rajput village of Mi'rath, 
vi. 132; people rebel, and seize 
loyal official, vi. 133 ; defeated by 
Solana people, and stripped of theii 
land, vi. 133. 


Dhaurahra Rajah, shelters English 
fugitives, iii. 256. 


Bholpiir, 
iii. 10: 
ecnptic 

betw 

137. 


re of the Rajput stai 

of the State, iii. xi, 

. line of comnranicat 

vi Bombay and A'gra, 


Hereditary enmity with House 
of Sindhia, vi. 154; mutineers from 
Gwah'ar march on (Sept), iy. 66 ; 
Sindhia flies from Gwal'iar to (1 
June ’5Hj. v, 219 ; Sindhia marches 
from,-to join Sir Hugh Rose (17 
June ’58), v. 219. V 

Dholpur Bhagwant Singh Rana of, 
vi. 154; generously assists fugi¬ 
tives from Gwdliar, vi. 154; he 
remains loyal, vi. 154; he is re¬ 
warded for his loyalty, vi. 155. 

_ His minister plunders British 
villages, vi. 155 ; minister deported 
to Bananas as state prisoner, vi. 

~ 155. 

Dhulip Singh, Maharajah, Punjab at 
first restored t~ ° - - 


Sikh attempt t 
- trated (1848), 
granted, him 
Panjab, : ~ 


e him f 


25 ; allowance 
—i annexation of 
. as; character of his 
, i. 2 ; her intrigues against 
the English, i. 10 : she is removed 
from the Panjab, i. 21: and 
banished to Shekhopur, i. 10. 

His just cause for discontent, 
i. 34n. 

Dhuraira, Rajah of, shelters fugitives 
from MaMpur until his own troops 
rebel, iii. 265; also shelters fugi¬ 
tives from Sftapur and Shahiahan- 
pur, iii. 256. 

Diamond Harbour, a subdivision of 
24 Parganahs, vi. 25. 

Dick, Gen. Sir Robert, Ms counsel as to 
the crisis at Firuzpur (1844), 3. 
204, 205 ; removed from command 
of troops at Firuzpur, i. 206. 

Dick, Lieut. , first man to gain the 
wall at Jhansf, v. 117 ; killed ‘<jn 
wall at Jhdnsi (3 Apr ’58),' v/ 


Didargarh, occupied by Sir E. Lugard 
(11 Apr ’5S), iv. 330. 
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[DIS-DOU 


Dfssi— cont. 

4 ; column of troops at, placed at 
sorviee of Gen. G. Lawrence 
(June), v. 13; Tantia Topi ap¬ 
proaches from the north (Aug ’58), 
v. 225. 

Disbandment of troops, its policy 
discussetl, i. 218. 

Disraeli, Mr., his aphorism on Sus- 

. pense, iii. 113. 

Dfwani A'm, in A'grafort, converted 
into female apartments, iii. 188. 

Dtwain Khass, in A'gra fort, con¬ 
verted into civilian residences, iii. 
188. 

Diwas, Tantia Topi marches on (16 
Jan. ’89), v. 309. 

Dixon, OoL, Commissioner of Ajmir, 
iii. 166; calls 100 men of Mair- 
wara battalion to Ajrnfr, iii. 166 ; 
secures the arsenal and fort by 
their means, iii. 166. 

Dobandi, ferry near Peshawar, ii. 363. 

Dodd, Mr., leads Major Byng to 
discover mutineers at Latu (18 
Dec), iv. 295. 

Dodgson, Capt., gives intelligence of 
plunder of A'zamgarh treasure, ii. 
164n; two attempts to murder 
him (4 June), ii. 168. 

Dodgson, Mr., crosses under fire to 
meet Sir Colin Campbell, iv. 144 ; 
supports the exhausted Gen. Have¬ 
lock while passing under fire (17 
Nov), iv. 144; his great services 
at the A'lambagk, iv. 252. 

Dodsworth, Mr., Uneovenanted offi¬ 
cer of A'zamgarh, vi. 63. 

Dokal Singh, his grief at the danger 
of, Capt. Conollj 1 , iv. 411. 

Donald, Mr., reaches Budaun (1 
June), iii. 216. 

Dongarpur, one of the Rajput states, 

iii. 163n, iv. xvii. 

Doranda, Sipahis sent from, to dis¬ 
arm others at Hazan'bagh, iv. 
95 ; these Sipahis themselves mu¬ 
tiny (31 July), iv. 96 ; the place is 
occupied by mutineers, iv.. 96; 
Major English sent to, with troops, 

iv. 93. 


Dorin, Mr., Member of the Supremo 
Council, his character and useless¬ 
ness, i. 284: recommends severity 
against disaffected regiments, i. 
436: admits that the Council was 
deluded into condemning Mr. Tay¬ 
lor of Patna, iii. bO. 

Dorin, Mrs., shot at siege of Lakhnao 
(7 July), iii. 300. 379. 

Dost Muhammad, of Kabul, assists 
the Sikhs (1849), i, SI: seek’s to 
strengthen Afghanistan on the 
west (1855), i. 303 ; annexes Kan¬ 
dahar (1855), i. 303 ; invited to . 
protect Herat (1856), i. 304; his 
cautious answer to appeal for aid 
against the English, ii. 373«; 
seeks an English alliance, i. 313; 
suspected tube of doubtful fidelity, 
i. 314; magnifies difficulties of 
inarch on Herat, i. 315; his dis¬ 
trust of English good faith, i. 316. 

Attends conference at Peshawar 
(1 Jan. 1857). i. 318 ; his humble 
presents at the conference, i. 325 k | 
his jilans for the recovery of He¬ 
rat (1857), i. 319 ; charges Russia, 
with instigating the seizure of 
Herat, i. 328n; his suggestion as 
to subsidy, i. 321 ; agrees to re¬ 
ceive British officers at Kabul, but 
urges their personal danger, i. 
322; Articles of Agreement with 
(26 Jan ’57), i. 324 ; returns from 
the conference (28 Jan ’57), i. 325. 
Effect of the conference with, on 
Persia, i. 327 ; the Shah of Per¬ 
sia's proposed expedition against 
(Jan ’57), v. 341; charged with 
trickery by Persia, i. 354. 

Extravagant rumours as to his 
treachery, ii. 27; his ‘fidelity to 
the English alliance, i. 325. 

His desire to possess the Pesha- 
. war valley, ii. 337; proposal to 
cede Peshawar to him, ii. 458. 
Douglas, Brig., his operations'' in 
Gkazipur district (Mar ’5S), vi. 
62; sent to assist in pursuit oi 
Kiinwar Singh (16 Apr ’58), iv. 
332; attacks Kunwar Singh, but 
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Douglas, Brig.— emit. Douglas, Private— cont. 

is beaten off, iv. 332; again Cross at Ruiya (15 Apr ’58), iv. 
catches Kunvrar Singh at Manohar, 356. 

and defeats him (28 April ’58), iv. Dowell, Lieut., takes part in attack 

333; ultimately loses Kunwar on mutinous Sipahis at Dhakah 

Singh across the Ganges, ivi 334; (20 Nov), iv. 293.. 

crosses the Ganges to attack Dowling, Private William, bravely^ 

Kunwar Singh (25 Apr ’58), iv. saves a wounded sergeant at 
336. Lakhnao (27 Sept), iv. 110; re- 

Pursues defeated rebels to Bak- ceives Victoria Cross, iv. 110 n. 
sar (June’58), iv. 338; appointed Down, Capt., defeats rebel right- 
to succeed Sir E. Lugard (15 June centre attack on Alambagh (12 
’58), iv. 339. Jan ’58), iv. 243. 

His force greatly augmented Doyle, Capt., killed in attempt, to 
(Aug ’58), iv. 339; his plan for stop Firuzshah at Harekandpui" 
crushing scattered rebels in Bihar, (8 Dec ’58), v. 251. 
iv. 339 ; directs seven columns to D’Oyley, Capt., assists at disarma- 
converge on Jagdi'spur (18 Oct ment of Sipahis at A'gra (31„May),. 
’58). iv. 340; defeats Amar Singh iff. 110. 

at Karisat (14 Oct ’58), iv. 341; D’Oyly, Capt., commands Artillery 
encircles Amar Singh, iv. 341; but at battle of Sassiah, iii. 181; his 

Amar Singh escapes from him heroic conduct and death (5 July), 

(18 Oct ’58), iv. 341; part of rebel iii. 183. 

force driven into Nonadi, iv. 343 ; D’Oyly, Capt. Charles, second in 
three hundred of them destroyed command of Mfrath Volunteers, 
there (20 Oct ’58), iv. 343; allows vi. 127. 

the main body of Amar Singh’s Doyne, Mr., a barrister, serves in. 
force to escape, by a mistake (21 Calcutta Volunteers, vi. 18. 

Oct ’58), iv. 343; surprises and Drummond, Oapt. H., joins in attack 

utterly routs the main body at against Bijnanr raiders (2 Jan. 
Salia Dahar (24 Nov ’58), iv. 345 ; ’58), vi. 112. 

drives Amar Singh from Bihar, iv. Drummond, Mr., magistrate, pro- 
345. tests against retirement to A’gra 

Douglas, Capt., Commandant of the Fort (11 May), iii. 98; his opinion 

Emperor of Dehlf’s Palace Guard, changed by outbreak at Mathura, 

ii. 58 ; leaves Palace to persuade iii. 109 ; escapes from Mathura 

Sipaki guard to be loyal (11 May mutiny, and urges Mr. Colvin to 

ii. 59; driven back to Royal retire to A'gra Fort (31 May), iii. 

Palace, ii. 59; endeavours to in- 109; unhappily trusts native 

duce revolted Sipahfs to depart police at A'gra (June), iii. 175 : 

from Debit Palace, ii. 58; mur- re-asserts British authority in 

dered in Dehli Palace (11 May), A'gra (7 July), iii. 186. 

ii. 60; evidence given as to the Drummond, Mr., Magistrate of 
circumstancs of his murder, ii. Dinajpiir, resolves to fight for the 

496; evidence of Ahsan Ulla station (Deo), iv. 299. 

Xiian as to his murder,.v. 318; Drury, Capt., his account of the re- 
M„;«doh, the King’s hearer, gives treat at Kankpur (27 Nov), iv. 
Mm the final blow, v. 319. 170». 

Douglas. Lieut., killed at Ruiya Diiab, between Ganges and Jumnak. 

(15 Apr ’58), iv. 356. general revolt there (Julio), ii. 

Douglas. Private, wins the Victoria 195, vi. 71; cleared by Gen. 
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Outram from mutineer raids, iii. 
351; Lieut.-Col. Greathed Bent 
with column to scour, iv. 62: 
patrolled by Col. Christie’s column 
(Mar ’08), iv. 815; plan for finally 
crushing rebels in (1.5 Oct ’58). v. 
201 . 

.Dutlhna, river in M.vsor, iii. x. 

Duff, Dr., his Free' Church Mission 
supported by Lord Canning, i. 348. 

Duffy, Private, his daring and in¬ 
genuity in recovering a gun (27 
Sept), iii. 360 ; wins the Victoria 
Cross, iii. 36G». 

Dnfla, a tribe to the north of Lower 
Provinces, vi. 2. 

Dnjana, to the east of Rohtak, vi. 140. 

Dula, attempt to murder Capt. 
Conolly at (Aug), iv. 411. 

Dumdum, see Damdamah. 

Bumrao Rajah, lends elephants for 
Major Eyre’s expedition to A'rah, 
iii. 64; falsely reported to have 
joined the rebels, iii. 70. 

Dumraun, indigo factory destroyed 
near (30 May ’58), iv. 338. 

Dunbar, Capt., takes command of 
small party,, to relieve A'rah (29 
July), iii. 51; lands with 415 men 
on the bank of the Son river, iii. 55 ; 
refuses to bivouac and attack by 
daylight, iii. 55; led into ambuscade 
in the night, iii. 56 ; shot dead in 
night attack by Sipam's (29 July), 
iii. 56; effect of his defeat on 
Gorakhpur, vi. 58. 

Dundas, Mr., President of Board of 
Control (1807). i. 183. 

Diindia Khera, defeat of BdniMadku 
at. by Brig. Evelegh(10 Nov. ’58), 

v. 203; Belli Madku completely 
defeated at, by Lord Clyde (24 
Nov ’5.8), v. 203. 

’ Pandu Pant, see Nana Sahib. 

Dungapiir, a State of Rajputana, vi. 
156; description of the State, vi. 
156 ; history of the succession to, 

vi. 157; Udai Singh becomes ruler 
in 1852, vi. 157; remains undis¬ 
turbed and loyal, vi. 157. 


Dunley, Sergt,, heroically enters the 
Sika.ndarbagh by a hole in the 
wall (16 Nov), iv. 139. 

Dunlop,-Capt,, commands Sipahfs at 
Jhansi, iii. 121; deceived by R6m. 
iii. 122; murdered at Jhansi (6 

Dunlop. Capt.. eftc-ct of his despatch 
on men. at Naogaon, iii. 127. 

Dunlop, Mr. It. H, Wallace. Magis¬ 
trate and .Collector of Mirath, vi. 
125; hears of mutiny while in 
Himalaya mountains, at, Nagar (31 
May), vi. 125: hurries to Karnal (10 
June), vi.126; called to Dehh'camp, 
vi. 126; sent to resume work at 
Mirath (12 June), vi. 120; rides 
alone from Dehlf to Bliagpat, vi. 
126 ; reaches Mirath in safety, vi. 

. 126.' 

Organizes volunteers at Mirath 
(15 June), vi. 127; receives the 
help of nine Sikh troopers, vi. 
127; his description of the- men 
of the Khaki Risilia, vi. 133. 

Drives Gujars from Mirath. 
and begins to collect revenue, vi. 
128: attacks and destroys Sikri, 
a criminal Gujar village (9 July), 
vi. 129; advances against Sail 
Mall, vi. 129; reaches Dalha.ura, 
near Dehli, with his small force, 
vi. 129 ; burns Basaud, vi. 130; 
his bold attempt- to collect 
revenue, vi. 130; his curious com¬ 
bat with the rebel Bagda, at 
BarkS, vi. 131; defeats Sail Mall 
at Barot, and kills that leader, vi. 
131; storms, and captures Akal- 
piiva, vi. 132 ; defeats rebels at 
Galautf (21 July), vi. 133; gives 
DkauUvua, land to Solan-a people, 
vi. 133 ; moves, with his force, to 
Hapur, vi. 138: liis approach to 
Marwana scares rebels from (18 
Sept), vi. 133; drives rebels from 
Thana Bkawan (20 Sept), vjfg 133. 

Important services rendered'by 
Mr. Dunlop’s little force, vi. 133. 

Dunn, Mr., indigo-planter of A'zam- 
garh, vi. 63 ; Driven from A'zam- 





I'-,inn. I'll - ..— cont. 

mirk bv mutinv (3 June), vi. 64; 
returns to A’zanurarh to rescue 
J1 f i Fm o] e ms vi 01; his ex- 
r’Vnt o lice vi 6b 

Jj-iinsiord, Lieut.-Col., with reserve 
column, at assault of Dekli, iv. 

Dupleix, M., his treatment compared 
with that of Mr W. Tayler, iii. 

Dupuis, Gen., ordered to fall back 
on intrenckment at Kanlipur (27 
Nov), iv. 170 : placed in command 
of left brigade at Kanhpur after 
its repulse by Taiitia Topi, iv. 
170 : commands artillery at attack 
l Tn 11 Top (6 Deo), iv. 188. 

Durand. Col. demy Marion, Officia¬ 
ting Agent to the Govornor- 
‘ J uu i at Indiir, iii. 132; his 
front capaeitv. iii. 132, v. 57. 

Former Services. —Appointed to 
Board of Revenue (1838), iii. 133 ; 
volunteers for service in AfgHani- 
st-aii, in. 134 ; 'blows in. gates of 
Ghazni, ill. 134; comes to Eng¬ 
land, but returns with Lord Ellen- 
borongh (1841), iii. 134 ; becomes 
Private Secretary to Lord Ellen- 
borough, iii. 134 ; becomes Com¬ 
missioner of Tenasserim Provinces, 
iii. 134; disliked by Lord Dal- 
housie, iii. 134 ; rejoins the En¬ 
gineers (1849), iii. 134; becomes 
political Agent at Bhopal (1849), 
iii. 134. 

Precautionary measures. — Re¬ 
ceives temporary political charge 
of Central India, iii. 135; Lord 
Canning discusses with him finan¬ 
cial arrangements of Indur, i. 
428 : his plan of action, on out¬ 
break of Mirath mutiny, iii. 138 ; 
summons Bhfl troops to Indur (14 
May), iii. 138 ; calls part of Bho¬ 
pal -contingent to (20 May), iii. 
.1.38 receives troops from Holkar 
to guard Residency, iii. 139 ; un¬ 
certainty of his position in June, 
iii. 139; not deceived by loyal 


Durand, Col. Henry Marion— cont. 
protestations, iii.- 140: said to 
have ordered treasure to Mau, but 
denied, iii. 144 and n ; his chance 
of safety lies in approach of Bom-' 
bay column of troops, iii. 140; 
that column diverted to Aurang¬ 
abad. iii. 141 ; and there halted, 
iii. 141. 

The Mutiny. —The anticipated 
outbreak occurs, at Indur (1 July),^ 
iii. 142 ; he is assailed by Holkar’s 
troops, iii. 144 ; attack headed by 
Saadat Khan, iii. 144; the Resi¬ 
dency guard j oin in the attack, iii. 
145; position of troops defending, ' 
iii. 143 ; Col. Travers charges and 
temporarily captures rebel guns, 
iii. 146 ; Capt. Hungerford sum¬ 
moned to Indiir, iii. 146 ; cowardice 
of Bhopal contingent, iii. 147; 
imbecility of the Bkils, iii. 148; 
effective garrison reduced to 
thirty-one people, iii. 148 ; despe¬ 
rate position at Residency, iii. 
149; Col. Durand driven to retreat 
from Indur, iii. 150. 

His Opinion of Holkar. —Until 
outbreak, he believed in Holkar’s 
loyalty (July), iii. 151; replenishes 
Holkar’s magazine a few days 
■ before outbreak, iii. 151b ; his 
opinion of Holkar’s loyalty, v. 42; 
justified in suspecting Holkar, iii. 
155 ; Holkar sends to him for ad- 
vice (31 July), v. 42; offers to 
ride into Indur in Holkar’s inte¬ 
rests, v. 42 ; applies to Lord Can¬ 
ning for orders with respect to 
Holkar, v. 43. 

His Retreat. —Line of retreat 
from Residency forced on him, iii. 
157; endeavours to reach Gen. 
Woodburn’s troops at Aurangabad, 
iii. 158; sends messengers to stop 
Capt. Hungefford’s advance on 
Indur, iii. 159 ; desires to retreat 
by the Simrol pass, iii. 159 ; his 
Cavalry refuse to go anywhere elsa 
than to Sihor, iii. 159 ; compelled 
to retire on Sihor, iii. 159; he is 
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Durand, Col. Henry Marion— cont. 
received with honour in Bhopal 
territory (3 July), iii. 159»; con¬ 
ducts his party safely to Sihor (4 
July), iii. ICO; his retreat from 
India- justified, and commended, 
iii. 160. 

Bis triumphant Return. —Hur¬ 
ries from Sihor to Hoshangabdd 
(5 July), iii. 101; causes Bombay 
column to advance from Aurang¬ 
abad (12 July), iii. 161, v. 12n; 
his actions with respect to Gen. 
Woodburn’s column, v. 41; Lord 
Elphinstone’s letter to him (27 
July), v. 12n; joins Bombay 
column at A'sfrgarh, iii. 161; 
brings Bombay column to Mau, 
and saves the line of the Narbada 
(2 Aug), iii. 162 ; his reasons for 
occupying Man, v. 42. 

Bis Campaign. —Occupies Gujrf 
(12 Oct), v. 46; protects Mandle- 
sar, v. 46. 

Dismisses Dlxar agent, and 
marches against the place, v. 47 ; 
the rebels of Dhar march out to 
meet him, v. 47; drives rebels 
back into fort with great loss (22 
Oct), v. 48 ; invests fort of Dhar, 
v. 48 ; bombards Dhar fort for six 
days, v. 49 ; the rebels skilfully 
evacuate fort at Dhar (31 Oct), v. 
49; demolishes the fort of Dhar, 
v. 49. 

Marches against Mandesar, v. 
50; allowed to cross the Chambal 
. unopposed (19- Nov), v. 52 ; en¬ 
camps before Mandesar (20 Nov), 
v. 53 pthe Mandesar rebels march 
out to meet him, v. 53; drives 
rebels into Mandesar, and inter¬ 
poses between that place and Nx- 
mach (24 Nov), v. 54; captures 
Goraria- and scatters Nx'mach 
rebels (25 Nov), v. 54; crushes 
i-ebellion in Malwa, and isolates 
Indur mutineers (25 Nov), v. 55. 

Marches against Indiir, v. 56 ; 
reaches Indiir (14 Dec), v. 56; 
disax-ms Indxxr cavalx-y, v. 56 ; visits 
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Durand, Ool. Henry Marion— cont. 
Holkar (1.4 Dec), v. 56; relieved 
by Sir Robert Hamilton (15 Dec), 
v. 57 ; the immense importance of 
his brilliant campaign, v. 58. 

Durang, a district- of A'sam, vi. 3, 
SI. ' 

Durnford, Col., defeats Amur Singh 
at Eampsagar (16 Oct ’58). iv. 
341. 

Duval, Lieut., his good service at 
Danapui", vi. 172. 

Duvim, scene of Ainar Singh’s third 
defeat (12 May ’58). iv. 337. 

Dwyer. Capt., leads Jammu troops 
at assault of Dehli. and is defeated, 
iv. 30. 

Dyee, Colonel, boldly dissipates 
danger at Paliamkotta (1806), i 


E. 


Earle, Lieut., brings Sikhs to Ba- 
goda to support Oapt. Dalton (13 
Aug), iv. 98; his excellent ser¬ 
vice in Ohutia Nagpxii-, vi. 35, 

East India Company, made the 
scape-goat of the Ministry, v. 271: 
abolished (2 Aug ’58), v. 272. 

Eastwick, Mr. Edward, his de- 
scription of the house at A'rah, 
defended by Mr. Bogle, iii. 67 n. 

Eckford, Lieut., one of five who 
charged successfully hundreds of 
armed villagers, iii. 203n. 

Eden, Capt., discovers the phsiijon 
of Tantia Topi' (27 June ’58), v. 
222 . 

Eden, Major William, Political 
Agent at Jaipur, vi. 159 : his cha- 
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Eden. Major William— cont. 
racter, iii. 171; marches Jaipffr 
troops, and does useful work with 
them, vi. 159. 

Etlgell, Capt., distinguished at 
battle of Ghinhat (29 June), iii.' 
S77 ; distinguishes himself at de¬ 
fence of Lakhnao, iii. 385. 

Edmonstone, Lieut., wounded at 
Lakhnao, iv. 114; holds the iron 
bridge oyer the Gffmtf (29 June), 
•iii. 286,385. 

Edmonstone, Mr., assists in settling 
position of King of Dehlf (1804), 
ii. 4 ; urges punishment of Madras 
mutineers (1806), i. 178. 

Edmonstone, Mr. George, appointed 
to the Panjab (1849), i. 38; his 
method of dealing with Talukdars, 
i. 117; opposed to Tfflukdars, i. 
118. 

Edmonstone, Mr. G. F., Foreign Se¬ 
cretary, arrests the King of Oudh 
(15 June), iii. 18 ; his explanation 
of Lord Canning’s Oudh procla¬ 
mation, y. 174 ; his second expla¬ 
nation of Lord Canning’s Oudh 
proclamation, y. 176; despatch 
sent to him, about sentence on 
King "of Dehlf, v. 350; created 
Lieut.-Goy. of N.W. Provinces, y. 
298. 

Education, a cause of disaffection to 
English rule, i. 134. 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert, his early 
training and character, i. 19; dis¬ 
approves of resumption policy in 
Panjab, i. 130n ; settles the Banff 
district, i. 19; marches to Jarnff 
with recently conquered Sikh sol¬ 
diery (1845), i. 19 ; marches upon 
Multan (184-8), i. 19; directs the 
chief of Bahawalpffr to march 
against Multan, i. 20; crushes 
insurrection at Multan (1849). ii. 
875. 

rocomos Commissioner of Pesha¬ 
war,’i. 316, ii. 338; suggests con¬ 
ference with Dost Muhammad, i. 
317 ; confers with Dost Muham¬ 
mad at Peshawar (1 Jan), i. 318 ; 


Edwardes, Sir Herbert—conf. 

signs Articles of Agreement with 
Dost Muhammad (26 Jan), i. 324; 
Lord Canning’s letter of thanks to, 
1. 326n ; good results of his treaty 
with Dost Muhammad, ii. 316 ; re¬ 
commended as political adviser in 
Persian expedition, i. 308. 

His confidence in the safety of 
Peshawar (12 May), ii. 341; re¬ 
commends instant formation of 
Movable Column, ii. 342 ; offers to 
raise recruits out of the Derajat, 
ii. 342; calls Neville Chamberlain 
to military conference, ii. 343; he 
is summoned to Rawalpindi (16 
May), ii. 346; his cheerfulness 
and pleasant manner on outbreak 
of Mutiny, ii. 347 ; suggests witty 
telegram to Sir J. Lawrence, ii. 
347n; his view of the nature of 
the Mutiny, ii. 348 ; informs com¬ 
mander of the Guide Corps of out¬ 
break of mutiny, ii. 349; returns 
to Peshawar (21 May), ii. 357 ; re¬ 
solves to disarm Sipahfs there, ii. 
358; silences opposition of Sipahi 
commandants to disarmament. ii. 
360 ; assists at the disarmament (22 
May), ii. 360 ; present at execution 
of Sipahfs for desertion (28 May), 
ii. 362; despatches small force to 
suppress mutiny at Mardan, ii. 
363 ; asks help in holding Pesha¬ 
war (27 May), ii. 457 ; his propo¬ 
sals with respect to certain doubt¬ 
ful regiments (June), ii. 374; his 
description of enlistment at Pesha¬ 
war, ii. 504. 

Opposes cession of Peshawar to 
Dost Muhammad, ii. 459 ; gives 
unanswerable reasons for retain¬ 
ing Peshawar, ii. 462. 

Publishes a violent letter, affect¬ 
ing his promotion, v. 29S ; subse¬ 
quently tries, and sends to the An¬ 
damans, one of the Patna conspi¬ 
rators, iii.' 79 h ; his great Mutiny 
Report, ii. 504. 

Edwards, Brig., in command at Man 
(Nov ’58), v. 242; sends troop H 
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Edwnrds, Brig-'— coni. 
from Mau to watch fords at Ak- 
barpur, v. .242. 

Edwards, Cnpt, murdered at Dehli 
(U May), ii. 04. 

Edwards, Air. R, AT., takes charge of 
Muzafl'arnairar district ("Slay), vi. 
123; marches from Shamil and 
captures Burlntna. (14 Sept), vi. 
124 ; hurries to punish massacre 
at Shamil (16 Sept), vi. 124. 

Edwards, Air. 'William, Magistrate 
and Collector of Budaun, his cha¬ 
racter, iii. 215; alone at Budaun, 
iii. 21G ; sends his wife and child 
to Nairn' Tal (15 May), iii. 216 : 
sends to Bareli for troops to save 
Bilsi from attack (29 May), iii. 
216• compelled to flee from Bu¬ 
darin, reaches Fathgarh (28 June), 
iii. 217 ; by happy prevision, leaves 
Budaun treasury nearly empty, iii. 
218; leaves Fathgarh for Dharm- 
pur, iii. 217 ; reaches Dharmpifr. 
and is there concealed for weeks, 
iii. 217 ; sheltered by Harddo 
Baksh, iii. 225 ; reaches Kanhpur 
in safety, 1 Sept., after three 
months’ wandering, iii. 217, 
348. 

Edrvards, Mr. William, Judge of 
Banaras, his warnings relative to 
treatment of Talukdars, i. 120. 

Edwards, Sergeant, murdered near 
Mokadaba (.Tune), iii. 2G9. 

Egerton, Mr., summoned to council 
of emergency at Labor (12 Slay), 
ii. 321. 

Eld, Major, marches from Alfgar 
fort with Brig. Seaton, to relieve 
Col. Farquhar, iv. 201 ; escorts 
captured guns to A'ligarli (22 
Dec), iv. 20G. 

Eldabad, station of, part of Haidar- 
ab&d Contingent, v. 50. 

Agin, Lord, diverted from China by 
Lord Canning, i. 441; arrives at 
Calcutta (8 Aug),iii. 93; Lord Can¬ 
ning’s official and private appeals 
to him for help, i. 445 ; Governor- 
General of India (1862), i. 268re. 


Eliot, Hon. John, Secretary of Board 
of Control (1849). ii. lire. 

Ellcnhorough, Lord, Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, wants Viscount Canning for 
Pn< iU nn ' ii- ? 271 founds 
trihulaiv offering's to Dehii Empe¬ 
rors (1850), ii. 9; his method of 
dealing with Sipahi's. i. 220: dis¬ 
allows extras promised to Madras 
Sipakis. and provokes mutiny, i. 
215 : confronted by the mutiny at 
Eiruzpifr (1842 ). i. 204: his war 
with Sindh, i. 94: his displace¬ 
ment of the Amirs of Sindh, v . 
142 ; his Maratba war (1843). i, 
94; restores order in Sugar and 
Narbada territories (1843), v. 60 r 
George Hunter’s letter to him 
(1844), i. 212n.; increases compieu- 
eation of Sipahfs (1844), i. 231 re ; 
his policy towards Gvaiiar. iii. 
100; his wise treatment of bind- 
hia, in 1844, secures his loyalty 
during mutiny, v. 294: employs 
Vincent Eyre to raise an artil¬ 
lery company. iii. 61: his- 
ersonal kindness to Dost Ala- 
ammad, i. 325 ; wisely conceals 
English dissensions, i. 235; his. 
brilliant career, and recall, iii. 
134. 

Becomes President of Board of 
Control (15 Alar ’58), v. 177 - 
writes a . severe despatch to Lord 
Canning and resigns office, v, 179:: 
his insulting despatch, v. 298 
condemns Lord Canning’s Oucth, 
proclamation, v. 178; the dange¬ 
rous character of his insulting de¬ 
spatch, v. 298. 

Ellice, Col, leads troops to disarni 
Jhelam mutineers, ii. 469 ; dange¬ 
rously wounded at Jhelam mutiny, 
ii. 470. 

Elliot, Lieut. Alinto, leads his guns, 
into Dehli after stormers (14 Sept), 
iy. 36; wounded at storming , of 
Dehli, iy. 36. r ' ' - 

Elliot, Air.. escapes to larger fort at. 
Jhansf. iii. 123; murdered there 
(8 June), iii. 126. 
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Elliott. Mr. A. J., Magistrate in 
Bardvfln, vi, 6. 

Elliott, Mr. G. A., a young civilian, 
who does good service in Mfrza- 
pur, vi. <19. 

Elliot, Mr. Henry, assists Lord Dal- 
kousie in settling Punjab (1819), i. 
34. 

Elliott, Mr. W. II., Commissioner of 
Bardwan, vi. 6. 

Ellis, Sir Henry, entertains idea of 
subsidising Afghanistan, i. 315. 

Elpkinstone-Dalrymple, Mr. F. A., 
see Dalrymple, Mr. Francis An- 
strntlier Elphinstone. 

Elpkinstone, Lord, Governor of 
Madras (1837-42), v. 2 ; his early 
reputation, i. 309 ; present in first 
Sikh war (1845-6), v. 2; his tra¬ 
vels in Kashmir (1846;, v. 2. 

Becomes Governor of Bombay 
(1853), v. 2 ; the grandeur of his 
character, v. 38; ordered to em¬ 
bark troops for Persia (1856), i. 
306 ; Lord Canning consults -with 
him as to treaty with Persia, i. 
428; his clear conception of the 
Mutiny from the first moment, v. 
299; his joowerful influence in 
checking and subduing the Mu¬ 
tiny, v. 300; on Mfrath outbreak 
urges Lord Askburnhamto carry 
China expedition to Calcutta, v. 2; 
sends troops from Sindh to Panjab 
(May), v. 3 ; sends immediate suc¬ 
cours to Calcutta, i. 449 ; sends 
Madras' Artillery to Calcutta, v. 4; 
calls troops from Mauritius and 
the Cape, v. 4; suggests special 
mail to England for troops, v. 5. 

Promptly suppresses riot in 
Bkaroek (May), v. 6; orders for¬ 
mation of moving column, v. 6 ; 
his column starts from Puna (8 
June), v. 7; urges Gen. Woodburn 
to hurry from Aurangabad to 
(Mu-i, v. 9; forced by Sir 'H. 
Somerset to consent to delay of 
Bombay column, v. 11; pressure 
put upon him to delay Bombay 
column, v. 12n; at length per- 


Elphinstone, Lord— coni. 

suades Sir' H, Somerset to 
allow Bombay column to advance 
(12 July), v. 12; sends troops 
from Malfgaon to strengthen Col. 
Stuart, v. 13. 

Believes in Holkar’s loyalty, v. 
42; sends column to save Indur,. 
iii. 141; sends second column to 
protect Indur, iii. 141; informed, 
of Indur outbreak by Holkar, iii. 
154. 

Appoints Col. Le Grand Jacob' 
to take command at Kolhapur (1 
Aug), v. 26; confers plenary 
powers on Col. Le Grand Jacob, v. 

' 27?i. 

His general policy for the pro¬ 
tection of Bombay, v. 37 ; wisely 
trusts Mr. Forjett, v. 32. 

His eagerness for the fall of 
Jkansf, v. 106; promptly kelpB 
Major Davidson with troops (Jan 
’58), v. 86; appoints Col. Le 
Grand Jacob as Commissioner in 
Belgaon (Apr ’58), v. 165; his 
alarm at the presence of Tantia- 
Topf in Nagpur (Oct ’58), v. 239. 

Elphinstone, Hon. Mountstnart, op¬ 
posed to annexation policy, i. 57a; 
favours liberality to deposed 
princes, i. 72. 

English, Lieut., murdered near Mo- 
hadaba (June), iii. 269. 

English, Major, ordered to assume- 
charge of operations in Gliutia 
Nagpur (26 Sept), iv. 99; sent 
with troops to Doranda, iv. 99; 
marches on Chatra and defeats 
Ramgarh mutineers (2 Oct), iv. 
100 . 

Erinpuram, its situation, iv. 388a 
Oapt. Oonolly commands at, iv. 
388 ; mutiny at (22 Aug), iv. 391 j 
the subordinates and their wives 
allowed to depart (24 Aug), iv. 
393; forty-five troopers stand by 
Oapt. Conolly, iv. 392 ; mutineers 
from, join the Thakitr of A'wah 
(29 Aug), iv. 395 ; they separate 
from the Thakur (25 Sept), iv. 
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Erinpuram— cont. 

31)7 ; they aro defeated and eat ap 
at Narnitl (1G Nov), iv. 397. 

Ernsthauson Von, a German gentle¬ 
man, servos in Calcutta Volun- 

Erskine, Ensign, mortally -wounded 
in retreat from A'rali, iii. 58 n. 

Erskine, Major, appointed Commis¬ 
sioner of Jabalpur (1855), v. G1; 
receives report of mysterious 
chap&tis at Narsinhpur, v. 63; 
reportB chapdii transmission to 
Government in January, i. 420n ; 
ridicules Oapt. Ternan’s opinion of 
tlie importance of the c hapdiis, v. 
63. 

The dangerous character of his 
advice in some respects, v. 58; 
he represses disturbances round 
Jabalpur (Aug), v. 70; receives 
offer from mutineers to exchange 
their prisoner Lieut. MacGregor, 
v. 71 ; offers S,000 rupees for 
Lieut. MacGregor instead of ex¬ 
change, v. 71n ; tries ineffectually 
to get Gen. Whitlock to drive 
rebels from fort in Jabalptir dis¬ 
trict (Feb ’58), v. 134. 

Eteson, Assistant-Surgeon, accom¬ 
panies Major Eyre to relief of 
A'rah, iii. 63n. 

European troops, their paucity in 
Bengal (1S56-7), i. 387 ; only two 
regiments between Calcutta and 
. Mirath, iii. 4, 27; their number 
and constitution in India at the 
time of the Mutiny, i. 250 ; their 
paucity in India considered by 
natives as provocative of disaster, 

. i. 252 ; their paucity in Oudh pro¬ 
vokes disturbance, i. 253 ; massed 
in Panjab at time of Mutiny, i, 
253. 

Evans, Oapt., maintains Ms position 
at Piirwa, till Gen. Wheeler’s sur¬ 
render at Kanhpur, iii. 274; dis¬ 
tinguishes himself at defence of 
Lakhnao, iii. 3S5. 

Evclegh, Ooh, C.B., hurries from 
Nawabganj to secure Mohan, on 


Evclegh, Ool.—cont. 
the Sdf (7 Aug ’68), v. 197; 
marches on Hiisenganj, and com¬ 
pels rebels to retreat from Mohan; 
v. 197; defeats rebels at Midnganj 
(5 Oct ’58), v. 200; advances 
against Sbankarpiir. v. 202; de¬ 
feats rebels at Moramdu (S Nov 
’58). v. 202; captures fort of 
Simrf (9 Nov ’58). v. 208 ; fails to 
reach Shankarpftr, but defeats 
escaping rebels 0.0 Nov ’58), v.- 
203; joins Col. Troup in Western 
Oudh (Dec ’68), v. 204. 

Evereth, Lieut., captures Nawab All 
Na-ki Khan’s house (19 Mar ’58). 
iv. 283. 

Everett, Mr., Mujlid’s warning to 
him, at Dehlf, v. 345. 

Ewart, Col., implores his Sipahfs 
at Kanhpiir not to mutiny (4 
June), ii. 232 ; murdered at 
massacre after the capitulation (27 
June), ii. 247, 255. 

Ewart, Mrs., murdered at Kanhpur 
(27 June), ii 255. 

Ewart, Lieut., dies of sunstroke 
while escaping from Naogaon (20 
June), iii. 130. 

Ewart. Lieut.-Col., commands rear¬ 
guard at Lakhnao' (15 Nov), iv. 
125; defends right of British ad¬ 
vance into Lakhnao, iv. 148 ; leads 
Highlanders to attack of Sikandar¬ 
bagh (16 Nov), iv. 128; the second 
man to enter the Sikandarbagh, 
iv. 129 ; desperate fight with 
rebels there, iv. 131; captures a 
standard at. the Sikandarbagh, iv. 
132 h ; his spendid conduct on that 
occasion officially unnoticed, iv. 
loin; occupies Barracks at Lakh¬ 
nao with Ms Highlanders, iv. 
138. 

Loses his left arm at Kanhpiir 
(1 Dec), iv. 1S5. 

Eyre, Major Vincent, Ms eharaater, 
and antecedents, iii. 61: his heroic 
devotion in Afghanistan, iii. 61n. 

Ordered, with his battery, to 
Allahabad (10 July), iii. 62 ; 
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Sy 6, Major Vincent— cont. 
reaches Baksar (21 Jnly), iii. 62 ; 
assumes responsibility of diverting 
troops to' relieve A'rah, iii. 63; 
lands two guns to protect Ghazf- 
piir, iii. 62; returns to Baksar 
with 25 Highlanders, iii. 62 ; sends 
his few Highlanders back to pro¬ 
tect Ghazfpur, iii. 64; lands three 
guns for temporary defence of 
Danapur (25 Jnly), iii. 62. 

Sis Relief of A'rah .—Strength 
of his impoverished expeditionary 
force, iii. 63; asks assistance from 
Gen. Lloyd, but receives dis¬ 
couragement, iii. 63n; he is in¬ 
formed that he will receive no 
help from Danapur, iii. 69«. 

Starts on his bold expedition to 
A'rah (30 July), iii. 63; hurries 
there by forced marches, iii. 64 ; 
hears of defeat of Capt. Dunbar, 
but perseveres in his own attempt, ’ 
iii. 64; first attempt of Sipahfs to 
check hi3 advance on A'rah (2 
Aug), iii. 64; drives Sipahfs from 
wood on road to A'rah, iii. 65 ; the 
mutineers destroy the bridge at 
Bfbfganj, iii. 65 ; the Major’s in¬ 
genious attempt to turn position 
of Sipahfs, iii. 66 ; critical position 
of his force, iii. 66 ; his famous 
bayonet-charge opens the way to 



67 ; important consequences of his 



Eyre, Major Vincent— cont. 

Tola Narainpur and Dilawar (12 
Aug), iii. 85. 

Effect of hie brilliant achieve¬ 
ments on officialdom at Calcutta, 
iii. 76 ; Mr. Tayler falsely charged 
with restraining his actions,iii. / In. 

Sis subsequent Achievements .— 
He is ordered to Allahabad (14 
Aug), iii. 86 ; sends force to Ja- 
taura (14 Aug), iii. 86; leaves 
A'rah for Allahabad (20 Aug), iii. 
87; sent with his battery to Kanh- 
piir (5 Sept), iii. 350; attacks and 
annihilates mutineers at Kunda- 


pati (11 Sept), iii. 351 ; crosses 
with heavy guns into Oudh (20 
Sept), iii. 356 ; commands Artil¬ 
lery issuing from Residency to 
meet Sir Colin Campbell (16 Nov), 
iv. 145 ; his great services at the 
A'lambagh, iv. 252; drives rebels 


from front of th 
Mar’58), iv. 281. 


position (16 


So 


Faddy, Oapt., attacks and disperses 
party of Mfrath mutineers on bank 
of Gorgan rivulet (IS May), iii. 
218; saves native treasurer from 
Muradabad mutineers (2 June), iii 
222 . 

Fagan, Capt., murdered at Mau (1 
July), iii. 156. 

Fagan, Capt., his gallantry at Dehlf 
Ridge, ii. 438n; killed in No. 3 
battery Dehlf (12 Sept), iv. 16. 

Faizdbad, its situation, ii. xvi, iii. 
■ri; garrison of, hi. 265; Col. 
Goldney, Commissioner at, iii. 265 ; 
wholesale confiscation in, after 
annexation of Oudh, iii. 235 ; Tti- 
lukdars hardly dealt with. i. 424; 
they are hostile to British rule, iii. 
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2GG ; the Maulavf, a resident of, 



intercepted at Begamganj, iii. 268 ; 
Col. Goldney and his party mas¬ 
sacred, iii. 269; some few land 
and run for their lives, but 
only throe escape, iii. 269; the 
officers in three boats out of 
four destroyed, iii. 269 ; the fourth 
boat reaches Danapiir- safely by 
the help of faithful boatmen, iii. 
269 ; the civil officers, ladies, &c., 
succeed in reaching Gopalpifr, iii. 
271. 

The town becomes the strong¬ 
hold of the Begani of Oudh (July 
’58), v. 189 ; plan for finally crush¬ 
ing rebels in (15 Oct ’58), v. 200. 

Fakirabad, derisive name for Allah¬ 
abad, ii. 181. 

Fakir-ud-din, Prince, born a. pen¬ 
sioner, ii. 11; becomes Heir Appa¬ 
rent to the Dehlf Emperorship 
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Fa rrukb aMd— cont. 
situation, ii. 266; residence of a 
Path an Nawab, iii. 224; applica- 
tion of resumption policy to, i. 
126; effect of the mutiny at, on 
Patna, iii. 36 ; Hakim of, killed 
by Capt. Hodson at Patfalf (17 
Doc), i T . 205. 

Farrukhabad, Tafuzal Husen Khan, 
Nawab of, invited to head tko 
Fathgarh mutineers, iii. 226; 
throws himself heartily into the 
revolt, iii. 227 ; supplies the muti¬ 
neers with arms and advice, iii. 
227; drives the officers from his 
district, iii. 230; slaughters some 
forty Europeans, iii. 232 ; murders 
the prisoners from Major Robert¬ 
son’s boat, iii. 232; he collects 
30,000 men against the English 
(17 Aug), iii. 347; he appears in 
Robilkhand with a small follow¬ 
ing (Aug ’58), v. 191; ho is cap¬ 
tured, but his life improperly 
spared by unauthorized action of 
an official, iii. 232. 

Farrukhnagar, a town of Gurgaon, v. 
139. 

Fast, Gen. r brings the 64th Regi¬ 
ment to allegiance (1844), i. 206. 

Fathabad, occupied by Gwaliar re¬ 
bels (11 Sept), iv. 67. 

Fathabad, in Afghanistan, Wigram 
Battye killed there, ii. 353n. 

Fathgnnj, last Rohilla chief slain 
there (1774), iii. 206n. 

Fathgarh, its situation, ii. xvi; gar¬ 
rison of, iii. 224; its great strate¬ 
gical importance, iv. 217; Col. 
Smith commands troops at, iii. 224 
Preparatory Measures. — Si- 
pahi's refuse to allow treasure to 
be moved (4 June), iii. 225 ; non- 
combatants sent to' Kanhpur, iii. 
225; fugitives from Budaun reach, 
but again compelled to fly (8 June), 
■;i- 217 ; attempted escape of Eug- 
A om the town, ii. 266 ; fugi¬ 
tives divide, some go to Dharm- 
pur and are saved, iii. 225 ; some 
go on to Kanhpur, and are mur- 


Fathgarh— con t. 

dered, iii. 225; three fugitives 
from, murdered at Kanhpur (15 
July), ii. 280a; some fugitives re¬ 
turn, iii. 225; Sipahfs give up 
treasonable letter to Col. Smith, 
and protest loyalty (16 June), iii. 
225; Sipabfs obediently destroy 
boat bridge (17 June), iii. 225. 

The Outbreak. —Mutiny breaks 
out (18 June), iii. 226 ; Col. Smith 
retires to, and makes fort defen¬ 
sible, iii. 226 ; Sipabfs place them¬ 
selves under Pathan Nawab, iii. 
227; Sftapur mutineers join Sipa¬ 
hfs in (19 June), iii. 226 ^'muti¬ 
neers fall out over [plunder, and 
fight among themselves, iii. 227 ; 
greater part of garrison secure the 
plunder, and disperse to their 
homes, iii. 227. 

By delay of mutineers Col. Smith 
jorovisions fort (19-24 June), iii. 
227; mutineers begin attack on 
fort (25 June), iii. 227; deter¬ 
mined, but ineffectual, attacks of 
mutineers, iii. 228 ; defenders of 
fort attempt to escape by boats (3 
July), iii. 229 ; terrible adventures 
of escaping boats, iii. 230 ; boats 
reach Singhirampur, but there at¬ 
tacked by villagers, iii. 230; pri¬ 
soners from one of the boats car¬ 
ried back to Pathan Nawab, iii. 
231; the Nawab at, murders pri¬ 
soners from Major Robertson’s 
boat, iii. 232 ; Col. Smith and his 
party destroyed near Kanhpur, iii. 
232 ; only two from fort ultimately 
saved, iii. 231. 

Defeat of Rebels. —Rebels try to 
secure themselves in (31 Deo), iv. 
210; rebels from, fly into Rohii- 
khand (2 Jan ’58), iv. 213; Sir 
Colin Campbell occupies unop¬ 
posed (3 Jan ’88), iv. 214; the 
town left under command of Brig. 
Seaton, iv. 218; Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell leaves, with the bulb of his 
troops.. (1 Feb ’58), iv. 220 ; junc¬ 
tion of Brig. Seaton’s and Col, 

17 *. 
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FIR-FIT' 


Firuzpur— cont. 

ii. xvi ; mutiny at (1844), i. 203 ; 
the mutiny inoroaseB, i. 205 ; Lord 
Ellenb'orough counsels immediate 
disbandment of mutinous troops, ' 
i. 218 ; army assembles there for 
second Sikh war, i. 25 ; Lord Dal- 
housie there (1849), i. 29. 

Garrison, and temper of, on out¬ 
break of mutiny, ii. 329; gunners 
sent from to man Dehlf siege- 
train, ii. 142; Sipahfs at, aocosed 
of j oining in general conspiracy, ii. 
323)!; council of emergency called 
at (12 May), ii. 330 ; inefficient at¬ 
tempt at disarmament of Sipahfs 
leads to outbreak (13 May), ii. 
330; regimental magazines at, 
blown up, as precautionary mea¬ 
sure, ii. 331 ; the Magazine saved, 
but the Cantonment sacrificed (13 
May), ii. 331; Native Cavalry 
pursue mutineers, and scatter 
them, ii. 332; Gen. Anson secures 
protection of, ii. 104. 

Firiizshah, leader of Mandesar in¬ 
surrection (Aug), v. 45 ; leads 
party of mutineers from Dehlf to 
join Gwaliar rebels (14 Sept), 
iv. 67 ; advances his troops from 
Amjkera to threaten Bombay 
road (Oct), v. 46; driven from 
Mandesar, enters Rohilkhand 
(Nov), v. 250; driven from Rohil¬ 
khand, enters Oudh (Apr ’58), v. 
250; fails in attempt to force 
money from people of Muradabad, 
iv. 364 ; he escapes from Murad¬ 
abad (26 Apr ’58), iv. 365 ; joins 
the Maulavf attack on Shakjahan- 
pur (13 Slay ’58), iv. 375 ; he at¬ 
tempts to capture Molian (7 Aug 
’58), v. 197. 

Becomes leader of Oudh rebels 
north of Lakhnao (Sept ’58), v. 
i99; evacuates Mandesar. and re¬ 
treat! to Nangarh (25 Nov), v. 55 ; 
c e* tl e Ganges to join Tantia 
Topi (7 Dec ’58), v. 251; marches 
to Raw ah, v. 251; succeeds in 
crossing the Jumnah (9 Dec ’58), 


Firiizshah— cont. 
v. 251 ; tries to join Tantia 
Topf at Bhilwara, v. 248; reaches 
Rano'd (17 Dec ’58), v. 251; at¬ 
tempts to plunder Ranod, v. 253 ; 
his army scattered by Gen. Napier 
there (17 Dec ’58), v. 253 ; flies 
from R4no'd to Chanddrf, v. 253 ; 
hurries to the jungles of A'ronf, 
v. 254 ; he captures a convoy near 
Rampur (20 Dec ’58), v. 254 ; but 
is driven from Sarpur by Capt. 
Rice (22 Deo ’58), v. 254; flies 
from Ssrpiir to Rajgarh, v. 254 ; 
joins Tantia Topf at Indragarh 
(15 Jan ’59), v. 254 ; almost cap¬ 
tured atDewasa, v. 256 ; separates 
from Tantia Topf (21 Jan ’59), v. 
256 ; hides in Sironj jungle (Apr. 
’59), v. 263, 310; escapes to Kur- 
behla and may still be living 
there, v. 258. 

Fischer, Ool., commands Madras 
Sipahfs marching from Katak, 
iv. 98 ; ordered to march on Ha- 
zaribagh (13 Sept), iv. 99 ; leads 
his troops on Jalpa (24 Sept), 
iv. 99; tries to find Ramgarh 
mutineers at Chatra, iv. 99; his 
plans disarranged by contradictory 
telegrams, iv. 99 ; ordered to pro¬ 
tect trunk road only (26 Sept), iv. 
99 ; enters Bihar with his brigade 
(Oct), iv. 312. 

Fisher, Oapt. John, second in com¬ 
mand of Sirmur Battalion at 
Dehlf, iv. 12n. 

Fisher, Ool. S., commands Cavalry 
at Sultanpur, iii. 271; is informed 
of intended rising at Sultanpur, 
and sends ladies, &c„ to Allahabad, 
iii. 272 ; murdered at Sultanpur 
(9 June), iii. 272. 

Fisher, Mr., Chaplain, defeats an 
attempt to storm Fathgarh fort 
(1 July), iii. 228 ; attacked in one 
boat escaping from Fathgarh, is 
picked up by another, iii. 231. 

Fitchett, John, drummer, his ac¬ 
count of massacre of women at 
Kanhpur, ii. 280n. 
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Fitzgorald, Brig -Gen., takes com¬ 
mand of troops along Goa frontier, 
Y. 172; drives Sawant rebels to 
Surrender to the Portuguese (20 
Nov ’58), v. 172. 

FitzGerald, Lieut. M. M., leads his 
guns into Debit after stormers, iv. 
36 ; killed at storming of Dehlf 
(14 Sept), iv. 24 b, 38. 

Fitzgerald, Mr., a clerk, protected 
by Man Singh at Ska'hgani, iii. 270. 

Flagstaff' Tower, on Itidge outside 
Debit, ii. 70; description of, ii. 
389. 

Flanagan, Dr., one of Peel’s Brigade, 
iv. 90n. 

Fleming, Mr., escapes to larger fort 
at Jhansf, iii. 123 ; be is murdered 
there (8 June), iii. 126. 

Fleming, Mrs., her evidence as to 
premeditation of outbreak, ii. 25n. 

Fletcher, Col., assists Clive to sup¬ 
press mutiny (1766), i. 152. 

Florida Gardens, Kensington, Vis¬ 
count Canning’s birthplace, i. 2G5. 

Follett, Major, succeeds Gen. Wood- 
burn in command of Bombay 
column (29 June), v. 11; thinks it 
unsafe for Bombay column to ad¬ 
vance, v. 11; afterwards changes 
his opinion (7 July), v. 12. 

Forbes, Capt., conveys ladies from 
Sikrora to Lakhnao (9' June), iii. 
262. 

Forbes, Lieut. Lachlan, leads force 
to eject Rup Singh from Barht, v. 
215 ; captures Barht (Aug ’58), y. 
215 ; captures Ohakarnagar (Aug 
’58), v. 215 ; his personal gallantly 
during expedition from Itawah, v. 
216; marches ■with Gen. Napier’s 
force to Ranod, v. 251 n ; tries to 
. stop Firuzshah at Harchandpur (8 
Dec ’58), v. 251. 

.Ford, Lieut., his daring in attack of 
the Sikandarbagh (16 Nov), iv. 
HO. 

Ford, Mr., Collector of Giirgaon, 
first reports chapdti mystery, i. 
419n; captures runaway mutineers 
at Gdrgaon (11 May), v. 357. 


Forjett, Mr. 0., Superintendent of 
Bombay Police, v. 29 ; Ids charac¬ 
ter, v. 80, 31; discovers for himself 
the character of the Bombay Police 
(1855), v. 30. 

Lord Elphinstone’s great confi¬ 
dence in him, v. .300; obtains per¬ 
mission to enlist European police 
(May), v. 29 ; his distrust of the 
Sipahis, v. 32; disobeys orders for 
distribution of Police at Muharram 
(Sept), v. 32; on Sipahf outbreak 
rides alone to the lines, v. 33 ; alone 
he defies the raging Sipahis, v. 33 ; 

■ on arrival of his Police cows the 
mutineers, v. 33; discovers and 
defeats conspiracy in Ganga Par- 
shad’s house (Oct), v. 36 ; receives 
the thanks of Government, and 
substantial rewards from private 
people, v. 35b. 

Forrest, Lieut., heroically aids in 

- the defence of Dehli Magazine, ii. 
66; escapes from explosion of 
the Magazine, ii. 6s; Ins evidence 
as to the seizure of the Magazine 
at Debit, v. 320. 

Forrest, Mr. R., accompanies expe¬ 
dition in chase of Jalandhar muti- 

■ neers (17 June), vi. 118. 

Forster, Col.. marches to the relief 

of Palaman (27 Nov), iv. 305; . 
operates energetically in Chutia 
Nagpur, iv. 304; lids excellent 
service with Shekawatf battalion, 
vi. 35 ; restores order in Singh- 
bhurn (Jan ’58), iv. 30S. 

Forsyth, Mr. Douglas. Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Cis-Satlaj States, 
hastily gathers supplies for Dehlf 
Army, ii. 120; secures the active 
assistance of Patiala, ii. 121; his 
account of the participation of the 
Akhund of Sawad in the Mutiny, 
iii. 372 n. 

Fort William, its protection at Cal¬ 
cutta, ii, 91; native guards bi,-ndle 
greased cartridges without com¬ 
plaint (1853), i. 380. 

Foster, Lieut., distinguishes himself 
in defence of Lakhnao, iii. 385. 
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Foulis, Ool.,promptly stops disaffec¬ 
tion at Arkat, i. 192. 

Fowle, Mr. F. 0., Collector of Jessor, 
vi. 26. 

Fox, Lieut., -wounded in escalade at 
Jkansf (3 Apr ’58), v. 117. 

Foy, Gen., his opinion of tlie Britisli 
soldier, iii. 308. 

France, King of, supposed to be pre¬ 
pared to help Indians against 
English, ii. 27. 

Francis, Capt., abandons and blows 
up Maeheln Bhawan by order (29 
June), iii. 28S; wounded at siege 
of Laldinao (7 July), iii. 300; 
lulled at Lakhnao (Aug), iii. 320, 
381. 

Francis, Major, commands two bat¬ 
teries at attack on Bareli (5 May 
MS), iv. 367. 

Franklyn, Brig., repulses rebel at¬ 
tack' on A'lambagh (16 Mar ’58), 
iv. 280. 

Franks, Brig.-Gen., O.B., sent to 
command at Jaunpur (Nov), iv. 
225; appointed to command at 
A'zamgarh and Jaunpur (29 Nov), 
iv. 228 ; his force at Jaunpur, iv. 
228 ; instructions under which he 
acted, iv. 228. 

His disposition of his forces 
(Dec), iv. 229; creates Cavalry 
out of Police and Infantry, iv. 
229; marches to Sikandra (21 
Jan ’58), iv. 230; joined by 
Cavalry at Sikandra, iv. 230; 
drives rebels from Nasratpur (23 
Jan ’58), iv. 230; occupies Saraun, 
iv. 231; proceeds from Saraun to 
Badlapur, iv. 231; moves from 
Badlapur to Siugramau, iv. 231; 
advances into Oudh from Singra- 
mau, iv. 231; defeats rebels at 
Chanda (19 Feb ’58), iv. 231; oc¬ 
cupies Rampura, iv. 231 ; defeats 
Mehndi Husen at Hanu'rpur (19 

sion oP Bulilhiyan S (21 U Feb°’58), 
iv. 232; wins the battle of Bad- 
sbahganj (23 Feb ’58), iv. 234; 
occupies Amelin (4 Mar '58), iv. 


Franks, Brig.-Gen., C.B.— conf. 

236 ; defied and repulsed by rebels 
at Daurara, iv. 237; effect of re¬ 
pulse at Daurara on his future 

Reaches Lakhnao with his 
troops (5 Mar ’58), iv. 259; se¬ 
cures the Ohinf Bazaar daringly • 
captured by Capt. Havelock, iv. 

274 ; pushes advantage gained by 
Capt. Havelock, iv. 275. 

Fraser, Col. Hugh, Chief Engineer 
at A'gra, warns Mr. Colvin of the 
gravity of the crisis, iii. 99; 
created Chief Commissioner for 
A'gra and its dependencies (30 
Sept), iv. 67 ; his energy and devo¬ 
tion at A'gra, v. 217; his office of 
Chief Commissioner abolished (9 
Feb. ’58), iv. 291.' 

Fraser, Mr. Simon, Commissioner, . 
tries to secure loyalty of Sipahi 
guard at Dehli, ii. 59; shoots a 
mutineer from Constabulary guard- 
room, Dehlvii. 497; compelled to 
escape to Royal Palace, ii. 59; 
murdered in Dehli Palace (11 
May), ii. 60 ; evidence given as to 
circumstances of his murder, ii. 
496; evidence of Ahsan IXlla 
Khau as to his murder, v. 318; 
superstition as to cause of his 
death, ii. 409n. 

Fraser, Lieut., accompanies Capt. 
Mackenzie to recover guns at 
Bareli (31 May), iii. 210n. 

Fraser, Lieut., driven from parade- 
ground at Bandah by Sipahis (14 
June), vi. 81. 

Fraser, Major, starts from Rurkf 
-with 500 Sappers for Mi'rath, ii. 
131; murdered at Mi'rath (15 
May), ii. 134. 

Fraser, Mr., C.B.. Agent in Sugar and 
Narbada territories (1843), v. 60. 

Fraser-Tytler, Lt.-Col., communi¬ 
cates to Lakhnao garrison tko ad¬ 
vance of Havelock, iii. 305 ; see 
also Tytlor, Lieut.-Ool. Fraser. 

Frederick the Great, his respect for 
Marshal Loudon, iv. 154 k. 
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French, Capt., defeat* part of Amar 
Singh’s men (20 Sept. ’58), iv. 
310; killed at surpriso of A'gra 

. (10 Oct), iv. 71. 

Frero, Mr. Bartle. Commissioner of 
Sindh, vi. 142; his active rule in 
Sindh, vi. 143 ; Lord Elphinstone’s 
great confidence in him, v. 300 ; 
mutiny breaks out just as he < 
lands at Karachi', vi. 145 ; ordered ! 
to send troops from Sindh to Pan- j 
jab, v. 3; sends a regiment to [ 
Mult An (12 May), vi. 146; sends : 
further troops into the Panjab, vi. f 
147; suppresses all local disturb- ! 
anees during Mutiny, vi. 147. 

“Friend of India,” newspaper, de- i 
scribes- excited state of Calcutta in I 
May, ii. 85n. 

Fulton, Capt., his character and ser¬ 
vices at Lakhnao, iii. 324; de¬ 
molishes under fire houses outside 
Residency defences, iii. 316 ; killed 
at Lakhnao (14 Sept), iii. 324, 
384. 

Futtehgurh, see Fathgarh. 

Futtehpore, see Fathpur. 


G. 


Gabbett. Col., killed at Naiafgarh 
(25 Aug), ii. 492». 

Gadhairf, river near Sagar, v. 73. 
Gaffur Beg, Mirza, see Mirza Gaffur 
Beg. 

Gagging Act, the, passed by Legis- . 
lative Council (13 June), iii. 13; l 
the Act passed the day before i 
“ Panic Sunday,” iii. 15 ; the Act 
a mistake, iii. 14; unpopularity j 
of Lord Canning on account of it. ! 

iii.14. ' ' I 


Gagba, Mr. Wynyard and Gurkhas 
attacked at (20 Aug), vi. 59. 

GaikwAr. his financial condition dis¬ 
cussed in earlv May, i. 428. 

Gailf, village near A'iambAgb occu¬ 
pied by rebels, iv. 241; rebels 
driven from, with great loss (22 
Dec), iv. 241. 

Gaiskill, Major, commands heavy 
guns before Dehlf, ii. 448 n. 

Gaj Singh, Maharawal, assists the 
English in. first Afghan war, vi. 
151. 

Gajrajganj, Major Eyre bivouacs 
there (1 Aug), iii. 65. 

Galantf. Mr. Sapte’s brush with the 
rebels at (28 May), vi. 136; Mr. 
Dunlop defeats rebels at (21 July), 
vi. 133. 

Galiakot. a town of Dungapur. vi, 

■ 156. 

■ Gall, Major, Ms conspicuous bravery 
and prudence in Central India, v. 
59; attacks the left of rebel posi¬ 
tion at Dhar (22 Oct), v, 48 : leads 
false attack at storm of Jhansx 
(3 Apr ’58), v. 115 ; sent to watch 
rebels at Kota (22 Apr ’58). v. 
120; joins Sir Hugh Rose at 
Puch, near Kuneh (1 Slay ’58), v. 
120 : captures Loharf fort (5 May 
’58), v. 121. 

Gall, Sirs., superintends nursing at 
Lakhnao, iii. 327. 

Galloway, Col., assists at disarming 
troops at Peshawar (22 Slay), ii. 
360; presides at court-martial on 
disarmed Sipahr deserters, ii. 362. 

Galloway, Sir Archibald, Chairman 
of East India Company (1849), ii. 
14;i. 

Galway, Capt., bravely assists in 
saving a wounded sergeant - at 
Lakhnao (27 Sept), iv. 110. 

Galwav, Col., gallantly leadB attack 
on Sultanpur (27 Aug ’58), v. 190. 

Gambhfr Singh,- Lieut., a gallant 
Gurkha, his conspicuous brarAery 
at Chanda'- (30 Oct), iv. 224. 

Gambier, Lieut., last to leave Dehlf 
Cantonment (11 Slay), ii. 73, 
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Gandak, the three rivers so called, 
iv. xtv; description of the three, 

Gandak, the Great, from the Nipal 
hills to Patna, iv. xiv. 

Gandak, the Less, from Sarun to the 

Gaudak, the Lesser, from the Nipal 
hills to the Gkaghrd river, iv. xiv. 

Gangadark Banerji & Co., supply 
grease and tallow for the fatal 
cartridges, i. 381n. 

Gangadhar Rao, chosen to rule in 
Jhiinsf, i. 65. 

Gangadhar Rao, Baji Rao’s youngest 

Ganga Din. Subalidar, made Colonel 
ill Nana Sahib’s army, ii. 238. 

Ganga Parskad, his b ouse the meeting- 
place of Bombay conspirators, v. 
86. 

Ganga Parskad, Munshf, witnesses 
’Tantia Topfs legal deposition, v. 
311. 

Ganga Ram, intrigues against the 
English at Lahor (1848), i. 21. 

Ganga Singh. Tkakur, joins Tantia 
Topi (28 Jan ’59), v. 310. 

Gangari, encamping ground of Ool. 
Farquhar, near Aligarh, iv. 202 ; ■ 
battle near (Dee), iv. 202. 

Ganges, river-steamers employed to 
protect banks of (July ’58), v. 198 ; 
rebel boats constantly destroyed 
on, v. 199 ; many raids committed 
along banks of (July—Sept ’58), v. 
198. 

Gangpifr, a Tributary Makall of the 
Lower Provinces, vi. 4. 

Gaujan Singh, killed by Capt. Ternan, 
and his folloivers dispersed (Nov), 
v. 73. 

Ganpat Rao, sent to Mau by Holkar 
to call for support, iii. 154. 

Garauli. district to west of XT'rckah, 
T. xii \ accidental turning to wards, 

'saves fugitives from Naogaon.'iii. 
128. 

Garbett, Col., commands heavy guns 
on Debit Ridge, ii. 448n; dies of 


Garbett, Col.— cont. 
a slight graze degenerating into 
virulent sore, ii. 448n. 

Garden Reach, Calcutta, its situa¬ 
tion and occupants, iii. 18 ; danger 
from King of Oudh’s followers at, 
iii. 9. 

Gardiner, Capt., leads Sipahfs from 
Muradabad, who bring back re¬ 
leased convicts (19 May), iii. 219. 

Gardiner, Major, arrests conspirator, 
and suppresses projected rising at 
Dera Ishmafl Khan (20 July ’58). 
v. 213. 

Gardner, Colour-Sergeant, saves the 
life of Brig. Cameron at Bareli 
(5 May ’58), iv. 369. 

Garhakota, description of, v. 99 ; its 
great strength, v. 99 ; its garrison, 
v. 99 ; Jabalpur mutineers esta¬ 
blish themselves there (Oct), v. 
73 ; Sir Hugh Rose invests (11 Feb 
’58), v. 99 ; rebels abandon, after 
one day’s bombardment, v. 100; 
fugitive rebels from, pursued and 
cut up on the Bias river (13 Feb 
’58), v. 100; Sir Hugh Rose de¬ 
stroys western face of (14 Feb ’68), 
v. 100. 

Garka Kudur, Rup Singh attacks 
expeditionary boats at, but is de¬ 
feated (Aug'’58), v. 215. 

Garla, Man Singh secretly visits 
(Mar ’59), v. 260. 

Garo Hills, a district of A'sam. iv. 
xiv, vi. 3, 32. 

Garrett, Mr., opium agent at Patna, 
leaves opium go-down (21 June), 

Garvey, Mr., Midshipman, one of 
Peel’s brigade, iv. 90 n. 

Gauhatti, a district of A'sam, vi. 3 ; 
chief station of Kamrup, vi. 31. 

Gaura, its seizure and pacification by 
Mr. St. G. Tucker, vi. 47. 

Gaurihar, a State to the west of 
Bandah, vi. 78. 

Gaussen, Major, leads detachment 
from Sagar to Maltkon (13 June), 
v. 67 ; sends to Sagar for reinforce¬ 
ments (16 June), v. 67; receives 
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Gausson, Major— cont. 
tlio dosired reinforcement (2.9 
June), v. 67 ; storms and captures 
Puilabot fort (23 Juno), v. G7 ; hits 
Sipahfs demand the release of his 
prisoners (25 Juno), v. 67; his 
detachment openly transfers itself 
to the Elijah of Banpur’s service 
(25 June'), v. 67. 

Ga.yii, a district of Patna Division, iii. 
xi , 26, vi. 3 ; small garrison of, 
at end of July, iii. 70; Mr. A. 
Money, Magistrate and Chief Civil 
Officer at, iii. 72; Sipaln's bribed 
at (1846), i. 225 ; plot discovered 
and disclosed by a Brahman, Moti 
Misr, i. 224)!.. 

Mr. Tayler directs officials at, 
to retire on Patna (31 July), iii. 
70 ; Mr. A. Money’s view of the 
danger at, iii. 72; he calls a 
council of emergency, iii. 72; and 
leaves the station in a panic, iii. 
72; Mr. Money is directed to bring 
money to Patna, iii. 72: he re¬ 
solves to abandon the Government 
treasure, iii. 72; he hurries away 
unthreatened, leading 145 soldiers, 
iii. 72; abandonment of treasure 
indefensible, iii. 73. 

Mr. Hollings, ashamed of the 
cowardly proceeding, induces Mr. 
Money to return for the treasure, 
iii. 73; Mr. Money returns with 
Mr. HolliDgs, and irritates the 
populace by openly burning 
Government paper, iii. 74; a 
company of European troops 
called from a neighbouring town 
(2 Aug), iii. 74; treasure packed 
on carts, and sent away with de¬ 
tachment, iii. 74; Mr. Money 
returns again to his own house, 
iii. 74; the prisoners are released 
from gaol, and a riot breaks out, 
iii. 74; Mr. Money escapes, and 
leads the troops and treasure to Cal¬ 
cutta, not Patna, iii. 75 ; his re¬ 
prehensible vacillation, iii. 75 ; he 
is made a hero by the unthinking 
and the designing at Calcutta, iii. 


; created O.B. for disobedience, 

iii. 70n. 

Mutineers from Cavalry advance 
against, after Mr. Money’s return, 

iv. 312; Mr. Money persuades Oapt. 
Rattray to march his Sikhs out to 
meet them, iv. 312; the Cavalry 
sweep round, and partly sack tho 
town, through injudicious advice 
of Mr. Money (ji Sept), iv. 312; 
Cavalry at last- repulsed through 
the bravery of Mr. Kkipvrith 
Tavler, iv. 312 : prisoners released 
from gaol by Amar Sinsh (17 Juno 
’58), iv. 339; they join the Police, 
and drive English, into their in- 
trencliment, iv. 339 ; Brie. Douglas 
repairs the outrage, iv. 339. 

General Enlistment Act contemplated 
(1S56), i. 342: its effect on the 
Sipaln's’ minds, i. 344. 

G-cntus. early name for southern 
Indians, i. 146. 

Geoffroi, Monsieur, heroically joins 
in saving Mr. Capper’s life, iii. 

Germon, Capt., commands at the 
Judicial post, Lakhnao, iii. 298. 

Gerrard, Col., confidingly tells his 
Siptfhis at Jhelam that, they are to 
be disarmed, ii. 469; leads unsuc¬ 
cessful attack On Jhelam muti¬ 
neers (7 July), ii. 470. 

Gerrard, Col., commands expedition 
to Rewan district (10 Nov), iv. 
76 ; occupies Rewan (13 Nov), iv. 
76; occupies Kanaund (15 Nov), 
iv. 77; delays ill advancing on 
Narniil give him an easy victory, 
iv. 7S; destroys the Erinpnram 
mutineers at Narnul (16 Nov), 
iv. 397 ; he is killed in pursuit of 
mutineers . from Narmil, iv. 82; 
Capt. Caulfield assumes command 
of the column, iv. S2; Col. Seaton 
appointed to command his coOunm, 

Ghaggar, a river of Hisar, vi. 139. 

Ghaghra, river south of Bahraich, 
iii. xi, 261 ; description of course 
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the 'h 


jel cause at. v. 143 ; 
of .Ijmnei conceives 


scheme tor seizure of Gwaliar. y. 
144 : success of her daring plan,' 
v. 147: Sir Hugh Rose sends a 
column in pursuit before enterprise 
is accomplished, v. 14b. 


Gopalpui 

Aug), i 
Goriu. riy 
Gorana. 


Rap-ib of. hospitably en- 
fugitives from Faizabad, 
enters Gorakhpur and r< 
n-isoners from gaol (13 
. 59. 

r ot hadia, yi. 2 
;s situation, y. x ; Nfmach 

ffeliting the place 
- Gol. Durand (25 
>r of 




Nov), 

blow struck by this victory, ■ 


Gorakhnath, Jam temple in Gorakh- 

Goraknath Nipalese regiment, assist 
English at Sobanpur (2b Dec), iv. 
225. 

Gorakhpur, a district of Banaras 
division, iii. xi, yi. 38 ; descrip¬ 
tion of district, iv. xv, vi. 52 ; 
garrison of, yi. 53; Oapt. Steel 
commands Sipalus at, yi. 54. 

Rdjputs of, object to enlist for 
general service (1856), i. 345)i. 

Mr. Wynyard receives civil 
charge of, with full authority, yi. 
54 .; local guards raised at (June), 
yi. 54; treasure from, causing 
rising at A'zamgarh (3 June), ii. 
160; Capt. Steel discovers the 
mutinous disposition of the troops 
(5 June), yi. 54; the Sipahis 
refuse to obey orders (6 June), yi. 
54 ; prisoners try to escape from 
gaol (7 June), yi. 54; Sipahis 
advance to plunder treasury, but 
are dissuaded (8 June), yi. 55; 
fugitives from Sikrora and Gon- 
dijlp 1-eaeh, iii. 264; arrival -of 
fugitives from Oudh at (17, 19 
June), vi. 56 ; ladies sent from, to 
Banaras (20 June), yi. 56. 


Gorakhpur— cont. 

Mr. Wynyard’s energetic policy 
supported by Lord Canning (28 
June), yi. 56 ; authority to aban¬ 
don, if deemed necessary, yi. 57 ; 
Gurkhas arrive from P'alpa (28 
June), yi. 56; turmoil in sur¬ 
rounding districts, yi. 57; effect 
of the mutiny at Sigaulf on (28 
July), yi. 57; arrival of second 
batch of Gurkhas (28 July), yi. 
57; Gurkha commander refuses 
to garrison the place, vi. 57. 

Sipahis disarmed (1 Aug), iv. 
222, yi. 58 ; Cavalry resent dis¬ 
armament, and mutiny, yi. 58; 
the town occupied by rebels (10 
Aug), iv. 222; Rajah of Gopiilpur 
releases prisoners from gaol (13 
Aug), yi. 59 ; abandoned by Bri¬ 
tish officials (13 Aug), iv. 311; 
Mr. Wynyard’s forced retreat 
from, yi. 58 ; Mr. Bird .remains 
alone, but finally abandons, yi. 
58. 

Contest for its possession among 
zamindars, vi. 58; passes into the 
possession of Muhammad Husen 
(13 Aug), vi. 59; the turbulent 
condition of (Sept), yi. 59; troops 
from Banaras and Tirhut sent to 
reoccupy (Nov), iv. 225; rebels 
driven from, by Jang Bahadur (6 
Jan ’58), iy. 226 ; rebels defeated 
at, by Col. Rowcroft (20 Feb ’58), 
iv. 316; Yeomanry Corps does 
good service at, yi. 23. 

Gordon, Brig., clears country south 
of the Ghaghra (Nov ’58), v. 204. 

Gordon, Capt., escaped from muti¬ 
neers at Allahdbad (6 June), ii. 
189. 

Gordon, Capt., escapes to larger 
fort at Jhansf, iii. 123; killed 
there (8 June), iii. 125. 

Gordon, Capt. John, ascends Ganges 
in steamer and,seizes Nana Sahib’s 
boats (31 July), iii. 336 ; recovers 
Narain Rao’s two daughters (6 
Aug), iii. 341; destroys sixteen 
boats of Nand Sdhib (6 Aug), iii. 
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Gordon, Cap! John—cow*. 

342; fixed on sand-bank all night, 
but gets back to Kdrihpur (8 
Aug), iii, 342; takes steamer a 
third time up the Ganges, iii. 342 ; 
proceeds down Ganges to destroy 
boats at Rajghat (20 Aug), iii. 
348. 

Gordon, Col., commands at Banaras 
early in May, ii. 151 ; persuaded 
to listen to retreat from Banaras, 
but rejects the suggestion (May), 
ii. 152; arranges, with Mr. 
Tucker, disarmament of Banaras 
Sipahfs, ii. 163; fired at, by one 
of his Sikhs at Banaras (4 June), 
ii. 168 \ his views on the unpro¬ 
tected state of Banaras-in early 
July, ii. 296n. 

Gordon, Lieut., Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Chanddrf, driven from 
LSlitptir by mutineers, v. 66n; 
captures a brass 9-pr. gun. at 
Lakhnao (18 Mar ’68), iv. 282; 
lands from boats and drives Blip 
Singh from Garha Kudur (Aug 
’58), v. 215 ;' accompanies Lieut. 
Forbes to eject Rup Singh from 
Barhf, v. 215 ; he captures Barin', 
and sends on party which destroys 
Ohakarnagar, v. 215. 

Gordon, Lieut. D., killed at the 
A'lambagh (Jan ’58), iv. 242. 

Gordon, Lieut. John, Fort Adjutant 
at A'sfrgarh, y. 39; enlists native 
volunteers to check Sipahfs 
(June), v. 40; induces native 
officer to keep mutinous Sipahfs 
out of A'sfrgarh (July), v. 40; 
sends some of his Sipahfs away to 
Burhanpur, v. 40; that detach¬ 
ment mutinies and advances 
against A'sfrgarh, v. 40; hut is 
prevented from entering the town 
by a faithful Hawaldar-Major, v. 
40; disarms Sipahfs of A'sfrgarh 
(15 July), v. 40. 

Gordon, Major, drives off attack on 
A'lambagh at night. (16 Jan ’58), 
iv. 246 ; his minute description of 
the Bfbfgarh, at KAhhpur, ii. 


I Gordon, Major— cont, 

I 260 n: his accounts of deaths in 

! Bfbfgarh. ii. 267n. 

I Gordon, Major, murdered at Dehlf 
I (11 May), ii. 71. 

! Gorgan rivulet, near Muradabdd, 
scene of defeat of small party of 
Miratli mutineers, iii. 218! 

Gortscbakoft. Prince, assures Lord 
Granville that Russia did not in¬ 
stigate the seizure ox Herat, i. 
328u. 

Gostling, Lieut., breaks the rebel 
force at Bhogmwala (17 Apr 08), 
iv. 361; killed at Nagliina (21 Apr 
’58), iv. 363. 

Gough, Lieut., removes treasure 
from Bijnaur (8 June), vi. 107. 

Gough, Lieut., captures two guns at 
Lakhnao (12 Nov), iv. 119; first 
■ draws the fire of mutineers at 
relief of Lakhnao (12 Nov), iv. 
119. 

Gough. Lord, Commander-in-Chief 
in India, i. 18 ; postpones the ad¬ 
vance on Multan, i. 18 ; joins the 
army on the Satlaj (21 Nov ’48), 
i. 26 ; his victory at Kanmagar, i. 
26; his disastrous victory at 
Chilianwala (13 Jan ’49), i." 30; 
wins the victory of Gujrdt (21 Feb 
’49), i. 32. 

Gouldsbnry, Mr. F,, Commissioner 
of Edjshahij-vi. 26. 

Govardhan. a town of Mathura, vi. 85. 

. Governor-General of India, process 
of appointment, i. 273. 

See Canning, Lord. 

Government of India, the separation 
of Civil and -Military authorities, 
i. 373 ; slow to believe in disaffec¬ 
tion (1806), i. 163 ; reproves offi¬ 
cers who prevent mutiny, i. 175 ; 
injures and disgraces Rajah of 
Dilherf, v. 64. 

Optimism of its members, iii. 
8 ; its short-sightedness, iii. 5 ; its 
inability to realize the tru-’ig iii. 
6; its mental range, ' iii. 8; its 
utter ignorance of the India out- 
eide Calcutta, y, 296; judges the 
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Government of India— cont. 
conduct of its servants by results, 
iii. 67 ; success the sole standard 
of its servants’ worth, iii. 345; its 
unjust treatment of Gen. Have-' 
lock, iii. 345 ; its conduct con¬ 
trasted with Rome’s treatment of 
Varro, iii. 345; its series of un¬ 
just supersessions, iii. 345-347; 
the public have no confidence in, 

iii. 90. 

Fails to provide for troops ex¬ 
pected from China, iv. 86 ; forced 
into action by Sir Colin Campbell, 

iv. 87 ; allows Sipahfs to remain 
armed near Calcutta, iii. 6; dis- 
aj)proves of Mr. Colvin’s procla¬ 
mation of pardon, and substitutes 
one of its own (25 May), iii. 108 ; 
improper reason assigned for gag¬ 
ging the Press, iii. 14; its official 
blindness and obstinacy, iii. 8, vi. 
10; loses op25ortnnity of seeming 
Kanhpur, iii. 4; demonstration of 
its unwise optimism, iii. 5 ; opinion 
of European community of, iii. 13 ; 
proof of its failure to appreciate 
the extent of the crisis, iii. 20; its 
feebleness shown by its whole 
course of proceedings, iii. 345. 

Refuses' the offer of Volunteer 
aid from the people of Calcutta, 
iii. 2; neglects present resources 
for immediate suppression of Mu¬ 
tiny, iii. 3; risks everything in 
order to appear strong,'.iii. 4; 
aroused to a sense of its insecurity 
by Mr. J. P. Grant, iii. 9; reluc¬ 
tantly sanctions formation of 
Volunteer Corps (12 June), iii. 10. 

Knowledge of the progress of 
Mutiny possessed by, up to 7 July, 
iii. 22 ; throws on Gen. Lloyd the 
responsibility of disarming Daua- 
pur Sipahis, m. 40; alarmed at 
Dnnapur mutiny, orders court- 
■ martial on Gen. Lloyd, iii. 7.6its 
crossly ungrateful conduct towards 
Mr. IV. Tayler, iii. 77; the subor¬ 
dinates who redeemed its incom¬ 
petence, iii. 94, 


Govindgarh, its situation, ii. xvi ; its 
situation and importance, ii. 327; 
mutiny at (1850), i. 230 ; mutinous 
troops then disbanded, i.' 231; 
Gen. Anson secures protection of 
(13 May), ii. 104; fully secured 
by arrival of Labor troops (14 
May), ii. 328. 

Graham, Lieut., sent with Sipahis 
to Hazarfbagh, iv. 95 ; his Sipahis 
mutiny (31 July), iv. 95 ; his ex¬ 
cellent service in Chutia Nag¬ 
pur, iv. 304, vi. 35; blockaded 
in a house in Palamau (Nov), iv. 
305 ; relieved by Major Colter, iv. 
305 ; seizes Debi Bakkas Kai, and 
the rebellion at Palamau collapses 
(8 Dec), iv. 305; assists Capt. Dal¬ 
ton in complete defeat of rebels 
near Palamau (21 Jan ’58). iv. 
308. 

Graham, Lieut., distinguishes him¬ 
self at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 
385. 

Graham, Miss, saved by faithful 
troopers, at Sialkot mutiny (9 
July), ii. 473n. 

Graham, Superintending Surgeon, 
murdered at Sialkot mutiny (9 
July), ii. 473. 

Grant, Brig. Hope, attacks the rear 
of rebel position at Badlf-kf-Sarai 
(8 June), ii. 143; skilfully exe¬ 
cutes his difficult manoeuvre, ii. 
144; moves along Jarnnah Canal 
to Dehlf, ii. 143 ; repulses attack 
on rear of Dehlf Ridge (18 June), 
ii. 415 ; leads Lancer charge at 
Dehlf Ridge (9 July), ii. 437n ; 
commands Cavalry to protect 
flanks of stormers at Dehlf (14 
Sept), iv. 34; heroically draws a 
fire on his Cavalry for two hours 
to aid storming party inside Dehlf, 
iv. 34 ; urges Gen. Wilson to hold 
on to Dehlf after first assault, iv. 
40)>. 

Called to A'gra (10 Oct), iv. 74 ; 
overtakes Ool. Groathort’s column 
e.t Finiztfbiid, and assumes com- 
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Grant, Brig. Hope— emit. 
rnand (18 Oct), iv. 74; occupies 
Mainpuri (19 Oct), iv. 74. 

Operations in Oudh.— Enters 
Kdnhpiir with his column (20 
Oct), iv. 74; his column secures 
the position at Baimf Bridge, near 
Lakhnao, iv. 74 ; skirmish with 
rebels at Banthra (80 Oct), iv. 74 ; 
advances towards the Alambagb, 
iv. 74; his column at Bannf 
Bridge augmented to 6,000 men, 
iv. 106. 

Second in command at attack on 
Tdntid Topi at Kdnhpiir (6 Dec), 
iv. 188. 

Sent to overtake Tantia Topi (8 
Dec), iv. 194; catches Tantia 
Topi at Sivarajpur, and captures 
fifteen guns (9 Dec), iv. 195; de¬ 
stroys Bithur (11 Dec), iv. 197. 

Scatters rebels at Kali Nadi 
bridge (2 Jan ’58), iv. 213 ; patrols 
north side of Gurotf (10 Mar ’68), 
iv. 265; sent in wrong direction 
by Sir Oolin Campbell to pursue 
Lakhnao rebels (14 Mar ’58), iv. 
278; stops fugitives from Miisa- 
bagh, on north side of Gumtf (19 
Mar ’58), iv. 283 ; drives a rebel 
detachment from Kursf (23 Mar 
’58), iv. 2S6. 

Placed in command of Lakhnao 
(24 Mar ’58), iv. 328. 

Detached with column from 
Lakhnao to operate against the 
Maulavf (9 Apr ’58), iv. 346 ; the 
composition of his force, iv. 346 ; 
his description of Nipalese troops 
on the march, iv. 348; he occu¬ 
pies Barf (13 Apr ’58), iv. 348; 
occupies Muhammadabrid (15 Apr 
’58), iv. 348; occupies Ramnagar 
(19 Apr ’5S), iv. 348: the Mau- 
lavf’s skilful combinations to over¬ 
throw him, iv. 347 ; he clears the 
neighbourhood of IJnao (10 May 
’58), iv. 349; marches to pacifv 
Oudh (16 May ’58), v. 186; occu¬ 
pies Jalalabad fort, near Lakhnao 


j’rant, Brig. Hope— eonl. 

(10 May ’56 j, v. 186 ; encamps at 
Jala Id bud (19 May ’58), iv. 84!). 

Moves against Bdni Madhu (25 
May ’58), v. 186 : joined by Rajah 
of Kapurlhala and his Contingent 
(4 June ’5b), v. 186: inarches on 
Nava'iigaiij, v. 186: reaches Chin- . 


hat (12 June ’58), v. 187 ; drives 
rebels from Navrubgsnj after 
desperate fight (13 June ’58), v. 
188. 

Sent to relieve Man Singh (20 
July ’58), v. 188 ; he raises tbs 
siege of Shahganj and releases 
Man Singh, v. 189; meets Rajah 
Man Singh, v. 189 ; enters Faiz- 
abad, v. 189 ; destroys rebel boats 
at Ajudhia. v. 189; hurries to 
join Brig. Horsford before Sultan- 
pur, v. 190; ultimately drives 
rebels from Sultanpur (28 Aug 
’58), v. 190. 

His part in the movement for 
finally crushing rebels, v. 201; 
sends Brig. Wetherall to attack 
Rampur Kasia, v. 201; reaches 
that place himself just after its 
capture (3 Nov ’5S). v. 202; re¬ 
ceives submission of Rajah of 
A'methf (8 Nov ’58), v. 202 ; pro¬ 
ceeds to invest north of Shankar- 
pur, v. 202 ; he occupies the fort 
of Shankarpur (9 Nov ’58), v. 
203; defeats Rajah of Gondah 
and Mehndf Huse'n (27 Nov ’58), 
v. 203; clears rebels from Rai 
Bareli, r. 203; again defeats 
rebels at Kachhligdon (4 Dec ’58), 
v. 203 ; captures fort of Banhasia 
(5 Dec ’58), v. 203 ; captures fort 
of Gondah (9 Deo ’58), v. 203; 
captures fort of Balrampur (16 
Dec ’58), v. 203 ; sends Col. Row- 
croft to attack Bald Rao, v. 204; 
joins Brig. Horsford on the Rapti 
(Jan ’59), v. 205. . r r . 

Left in military charge of’ Oudh 
(Jan ’59), v. 205; catches Bala 
Rao at. Kandakot. and drives him 
into Nipdl (4 Jan ’69), v. 204; 
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Grant Eric. Hope— cont. 

Rentiers the remnant of the rebels 

■ at Scnrtf Pass, and takes their last 
et.na (May ’59). v. 206. 

^Created K.G.B. (1G May ’58), v. 

Grant, Brig. Charles, commands 
plat-ion at Barrackpiir, i. 364. 

Grant. Capt., draws the enemy’s fire 
at Lakhnao (14 Nov), iv. 124. 

Grant, Colonel, reproved for pre¬ 
venting mutiny (1806), i. 175)!. 

Grant. Dr., attempt to assassinate 
lnm. at Rohm (12 June), iii. 24. 

Grant, Lieut., murdered at Lakknao 
CIO Mav). iii. 251. 

Grant, Mr., holds Shamlf from re¬ 
volt with a few horsemen ("June), 
vi. 123. 

Grant. Mr., Deputy-Chairman of 
Court of Directors (1807), i. 183. 

Grant, Mr., Judge of Dinajpur, re¬ 
solves to fight for the station 
(Dec), iv. 298. 

Grant, Mr. Donald, Joint Magistrate 
of Hamfrpur, vi. 83; murdered 
there (14 June), vi. 84. 

Grant, Mr. John Peter, Member of 
the Supreme Council, his charac¬ 
ter as an official, i. 285 ; his great 
ability, and the soundness of his 
advice, vi. 9 ; counsels a General 
Enlistment Act (1856), i. 343 ; as¬ 
sists the Hindu Widows’ Remar¬ 
riage Bill (1856), i. 349. 

Inclined to pause before punish¬ 
ing disaffected Oudh regiments 
(11 May), i. 437 ; he describes the 
dangerous condition of the Lower 
Provinces in June, iff. 9 ; his de¬ 
scription of the dangerous state of 
Calcutta in June, iii. 15 ; induces 
Lord Canning to accept services 
of Volunteers at Calcutta (10 
June), iii. 9. - 

, Given supreme civil command 
irom 'Bananas to Kanhpur, iii. 88-; 
s hep Major Strachey as his se¬ 
cretary in Central Provinces, vi. 
17; informs Gen. Franks of all 


Grant, Mr. John Petei’— cont. 

positions occupied by rebels 
(Nov), iv. 228. 

Becomes President of the Coun¬ 
cil at Calcutta (Peb ’58), iv. 291. 

Grant, Private, heroically enters the 
Sikandarbagh by a hole in the 
wall (16 Nov), iv. 139. 

Grant, Sir Patrick, formerly Adju¬ 
tant-General in Bengal, vi. 9; 
summoned to Calcutta (6 June), 

ii. 212; reaches Calcutta (17 
June), ii. 212; on reaching Cal¬ 
cutta fails to appreciate the nature 
of the crisis, iii. 20 ; assumes com¬ 
mand of the army (17 June), iii. 
19 ; resolves to remain in Calcutta, 

iii. 21; his extraordinary reasons 
for doing so, iff. 21; but their con¬ 
clusive character, iii. 21. 

Sends Havelock to suppress 
Mutiny (17 -June), iii. 21; points 
out to Havelock the dangers of 
the relief of Lakhnao, ii. 312; 
commends and adopts Col. Neill’s 
measures for relief of Kanhpiir, ii. 
214n ; directs protection of Allaha¬ 
bad, in preference to advancing, ii. 
216n. 

Urges Lord Canning to intercept 
China expedition, i. 452; fails to 
prepare for troops expected from 
China, iv. 86 ; makes no provision 
for the movements of Sir Colin 
Campbell, iv. 87. 

Throws responsibility of dis¬ 
arming Danapiir Sipahfs on Gen. 
Lloyd, iff. 40n, vi. 9 ; the responsi¬ 
bility for the non-disarmament of 
those Sipahfs rests on him, vi. 10. 

Grant, Sir Robert, his method of 
dealing with Satarah (1839), i. 
52n. 

Granville, Lord, assured by Prince 
Gortschakoff that Russia did not 
instigate seizure of Herat, i. 328n ; 
supports Lord Canning’s Oudh 
policy (June ’58), v. 180. 

Grasias, a people of Sirohf, vi. 162. 

Graves, Brig., commands at Debit, 
ii. 69 ; prepares on Dehlf Ridge to 
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Gubbins, Mr.— cont. 
the bone-dust scare (Apr), i. 418n: 
his description of the visit of IT And 
Sahib to Lakhnao, i. 454 ; cautions 
Sir Hugh Wheeler not to trust 
Ndna Sahib, ii. 226n. 

Distinguishes himself in chase of 
mutineers from Mudkipur (31 
May), iii. 252 ; made President of 
Provisional Council at Lakhnao (!) 
June), iii. 278; and in that capa¬ 
city dismisses Sipahfs to their 
homeB (11 June), iii. 278 ; this act 
shocks Sir H. Lawrence into re¬ 
assuming command, iii. 278. 

His description of Oudh during 
June, ii. 307 ; on death of Major 
Banks seeks to become Chief 
Commissioner, iii. 304; but no 
Chief Commissioner appointed (20 
July), iii. 304. 

Supplies semaphore signalling 
instructions (Nov), iv. 115. 

Gubbins’s House, a post at Lakhnao, 

iii. 297; fourth attack on Resi¬ 
dency delivered against (5 Sept), 
iii. 318. 

Gudalur, Sipahfs meet the French at 
(1760), i. 148. 

Gughaira', in Panjab, tribal rising in 
(14 Sept), v. 211; rising in, 
speedily suppressed, v. 212. 

Guide Corps, marched to Nau- 
slidhra, to cut off disaffected from 
mutinous troops (13 May), ii. 349; 
Col. Daly leads them to secure 
Atak (14 May), ii. 350; they are 
hastily marched to Rawalpindi 
(18 May), ii. 350; the famous 
march to Dehlf (1 June), ii. 351 
and n ; punishes villages near 
Karnal, at urgent request of civi¬ 
lian officers (4 June), ii. 351; ar¬ 
rives at Dehlf, and attacks rebels 
the same day (9 June), ii. 352; 
great confidence felt in this corps, 
ii. 352. 

Guise, Capt,, murdered at Banaras 
(4 June), ii. 168. 

Gnise, Capt., takes partin capture 


iv. 142. 

Giijadnr Singh, makes raid on Sik- 

Sikron'/ plunder to Bangaon, v. 
206; pursued to Bangafon and 
completely defeated by Col. 
Walker, v. 200. 

Gujars, a disreputable caste of Raj- 
piits, residing around Dehlf, ii. 
129; these hereditary marauders 
break out near Mfrath, vi. 104; 
they drive officers from Baland- 
shahr (21 May), vi. 134 ; and sack 
Sikandarabad (25 May), iv. 62, vi. 
135; they assist in the plunder of 
LodianA (9 June), ii. 380. 

Gujrat, great victory (21 Feb ’49), 
i. 32; Nicholson present at battle 
of, ii. 339; Sir H. Lawrence’s tom- 
through, j. 831. 

Gujrat-. Gen. Roberts given military 
and political charge of division 
(Apr ’58), v. 229; Tantia Topi 
cut off from (Nov ’58), v. 241. 
Gujrf, occupied by Col. Durand (12 
Oct), v. 46. 

Gulab, a messenger testifies to the 
proclamation of the King of Dehlf, 

v. 327; his evidence as to the 
murder of the Europeans in Dehlf, 
v. 332. 


Gulab Singh, rebel leader in Oudh 
(July’58), v. 189. 

Gulab Singh, Jamadar, his faithful¬ 
ness at Mfrath (11 May), ii. 496. 

Gulab Singh, Maharajah, i. 392; 
transference of Kashmir to (1846), 
i. 4, v. 2; his Infantry drilled by 
John Nicholson, ii. 839; the King 
of Dehlf’s letter to, v. 334; said 
to have joined Nana Sahib’s plot 
after annexation of Oudh, i. 426n ; 
critical state of his health in May, 
i. 451; ho endeavours to intercept- 
mutineers escaping into Kashmir 
(June), ii. 37In. " " 

Gulaulf, becomes'head-quarters of 
Sir Hugh Rose (15 May ’5S), v. 
125, 
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Gumti, river flowing by Lakhnao, 
iii. xi, 241; description of course 
of river, iv. xv; Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell keeps along bank of, in ad¬ 
vancing through Lakhnao, iv. 
119m. 

Gunah, a station for Gwaliar troops, 
iii. 13S; point of junction of Cen¬ 
tral India forces (Mar ’58), v. 104; 
occupied by Mayne’s Irregular 
Cavalry (July’58), v. 222; Major 
Robertson garrisons (Sept ’58), v. 
235; Firuzshah captures convoy 
near (20 Dec ’58), v. 254; Gapt. 
Rice sent from, to intercept Fi¬ 
ruzshah (20 Dec ’58), v. 254; 
communication with, kept open 
by Capt. Meade (27 Feb ’59), v. 

Gurdaspur, its situation, ii. xvi ; 
Sialkot mutineers march to (25 
June), ii. 480; Nicholson occu¬ 
pies in advance of mutineers (11 
July), ii. 481. 

Gurgaon, a district of Dehli divi¬ 
sion, vi. 38; description of dis¬ 
trict, vi. 139; the Collector of, 
the first to report cliapati mys¬ 
tery (Apr), i. 419m ; runaway mu¬ 
tineers captured at, by Mr. Ford 
(11 May), v. 357; the Assistant 
Magistrate of, rides into Mathura, 
with news of Dehli outbreak, vi. 
88; Jaipur troops march to main¬ 
tain order there, iii. 172; many 
fugitives from, reach Mathura, vi. 
S8. 

Gurgaon, Hakim Abdu-I-Haqq, Chief 
of, hanged at Dehli (Oct), iv. 76. 

Gurkhas, a people of Nipal, iv. xvii ■ 
their grievances at Jatogh, ii. 109 
andn; they revolt at Jatogh (16 
May), ii. 107 ; they are ordered to 
Mfrath and Philur on outbreak of 
mutiny, ii. 104, 105 ; their ap¬ 
pearance as British soldiers stops 

■ mutiny, for a time, i. 231; efforts 
made at Ambalah, to induce thorn 
to join mutineers, ii. 142; tkoir 
splendid fighting at Dehli, ii. 


352. 

Enter British territory at Go¬ 
rakhpur, to assist the English (28 
July), iv. 221, vi. 57 ; their com¬ 
mander refuses to garrison Go¬ 
rakhpur, or to divide his force, vi. 
57; they occupy A'zamgarh (13 
Ang), iv. 222; and then secure 
Jaunpiir (15 Aug), iv. 222; they 
fight and win the action at Man- 
duri (19 Sept), iv. 223; and cap¬ 
ture Mubarakpiir (27 Sept), iv. 
223; they defeat the rebels at 
Kudya (19 Oet), iv. 224; and 
those at Chanda (30 Oet), iv. 
224. 

They reoccupy Gorakhpiir in 
force (6 Jan ’58), iv. 226 ; under 
Jang Bahadur, hem in Oudh 
rebels, iv. 216; they cross into 
Oudh (14 Feb ’58), iv. 227; and 
materially assist in the capture of 
Lakhnao, iv. 281. 

Gursuhaganj, Sir Colin Campbell oc¬ 
cupies (31 Dee), iv. 210; Capt. 
Hodson visits in his daring ride to 
Sir Colin Campbell, iv. 208. 

Gitrusfkar, highest point of Mount 
Abu, vi. 163i>. 

Guthrie, Mr., Magistrate at Bardli, 
accompanies troops to recover 
guns (31 May), iii. 210. 

Gwaliar, situation of, iii. xi\ de¬ 
scription of city and district, iv. 
xv ; Major C. Macpkerson, Politi¬ 
cal Agent at, iii. Ill; Dinkar Rao. 
Prime Minister at, iii. 112. 

Lord Ellenhorough’s war with, 
i. 94 ; his generous policy towards, 

111. 100; excellent results of that 
policy, iii. 101; the ruler of, sup¬ 
ports the English cause from the 
first, i. 443, iii. 101. 

Mr. Colvin invitos aid from Ma- 
rathas of (May), iii. 101; support 
sent to Mr. Colvin from, iii. 101: 
the Body-Guard sent to A'gra. iii. 

112 . 

Description of Contingent, iii 
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Qwiilutr— emit. 

112; reasons for untrustworthi- 
noss of Contingent, iii. HI; the 
Contingent restores order after 
mutiny at Itawah (25 May), iii. 
107. 

Mahdrajah advises removal of 
ladies and children from canton¬ 
ment, iii. 112; ladies leave can¬ 
tonment on 23 May. but are re¬ 
called, iii. 112; ladies ordered not 
to proceed to A'gra until after 
actual outbreak of mutiny (12 
June), iii. 113; Mrs. Coopland’s 
description of the terrible siisponse 
of waiting for the mutiny, iii. 113n. 

Incendiary fires announce the 
outbreak, iii. 114 ; mutiny breaks 
out (14 Juno), ii. 460, iii. 115 ; 
murder of officers, women, and 
children, iii. 116; the survivors 
escape to A'gra, iii. 116; this 
massacre one result of the feign¬ 
ing confidence policy, iii. 110; ef¬ 
fect of this mutiny on Indbr, iii. 
140; .this revolt decides Gen. 
Havolock to stop second advance 
on Lakhnao, iii. 340. 

Garrison of, in July ’58, v. 221; 
mutinous troops gathered at, dur¬ 
ing July and August, iv. 66 ; the 
revolted Contingent threatens 
Kalpf (17 Aug), iii. 347 ; Sindhia’s 
j oy at the capture of Dehlf causes 
his troops to mutiny (Sept), iv. 
105; mutineers from, march to 
Dholpur, iv. 66 ; they are linked 
in Mandesar insurrection, v. 45. 

Seizure of the town suggested by 
Earn of Jliansf .(30 May ’58), v. 
144; Tantia, Topi and the liana 
appear before (SO May ’68), v. 146 ; 
Sindhia marches out. to drive Tan¬ 
tia Topf away (1 June ’58), v. 146 ; 
the mass of his troops go over to 
the rebels, v. 147; the place is 
occupied by Tantia Topi, v. 147 ; 
R&o Sahib is appointed Governor 
of, v. 147; the Ram of Jhansf 
takes command of troops outside 
the town, v. 147; grave political 


and military dangers of its sei¬ 
zure, v. 549. 

Sir Hugh Rose arrives there (16 
June ’58 1. v. 151: rebels driven 
from Morar into the town. v. 152 ; 
the light at Kot'ih-l.i-Sai :.i (17 
June l, v. I ml: death of the heroic 
Ram'of .Jliansf, v. 155; Sir Hugh 
Rose captures tne city. v. 158; 
the fort captured by Lieut. Rosa 
(20 June ’5b). v. 160. 

Sindhia and Sir R. Hamilton^re¬ 
sume political functions in (July 
’58), v. 231. 

Quarrel of Sindhia and Man 
Singh (2 Aug ’58), v. 231* 


H. 


Hah, a river of Sindh, vi. 144. 

Hadow, Lieut., marches to Sainbal- 
pur to preserve order (Oct), iv. 
307; joins in storm of pass of 
Shergatf (5 Nov), iv. 307. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan, last of the Ro- 
hilla chiefs, his heir stirs up sedi¬ 
tion at Bareli, iii. 206. 

Hagart, Col. James, drives rebels 
from mud fort near Lakhnao aud 
opens the way to the Musa-Bagh 
(19 Mar’oS). iv. 284 ; recommended 
for the Victoria Cross, iv. 284 ; 
Sir Colin Campbell’s curious rea¬ 
son for not forwarding the recom¬ 
mendation, iv. 2S4«. 

Commands Cavalry at atttSk on 
Bareli (5 May ’58), iv. 367 ; com¬ 
mands Cavalry in Sir Hope Grant’3 
column (Juno ’58), v. 187re; re- 
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Hagart. Col. James— cont. 
moves the dead from Ruiya, Iv. 
356. 

Haidarabad, description of, v. 80 ; its 
garrison, v. 82a; the home of un¬ 
quiet adventurers, v. 84; disaffec¬ 
tion in (1800), i. 170; fabulous 
stories told of the English there 
(1805), i. 181; plan of conspiracy 
at, in 1806 ; i. 171n; mutiny then 
prevented, i. 172; the Nizam gives 
only negative support in 1806, i. 
171. 

Salar Jang, Prime Minister of, v. 
80; Mr. Bushby, Resident there, 
v. 81 ; Maj. 0. Davidson succeeds 
Mr. Bushby as Resident (16 Apr), 
v. 81; question of Nizam’s succes¬ 
sion discussed in early May, i. 428 ; 
dangerous condition of Nizam’s 
troops in, ii. 311; their reasons 
for joining in the revolt, v. 82 ; 
the murder of Europeans incited 
(12 June), v. 81; parades of 
troops repress incipient rising (13 
June), v. 81; Salar Jang represses 
incipient rising (15 July), v. 82; 
Residency rendered defensible, v. 
83. 

Insurrection breaks out (17 
July), v. 82 ; insurgents attack the 
Residency, v. 83 ; Major Davidson 
repulses them with a shower of 
grape-shot, v. 83 ; the ringleaders 
are captured and transported, v. 
83. 

The people are linked with Man- 
desar insurrection (Sept), v. 45 ; 
many mutinous Sipahfs flock 
there, v. 84 ; European troops ar¬ 
rive. and assure tranquillity (Sept), 
v. 85. 

Major Davidson forms a column 
of troops for operation in Central 
India, v. 85 ; these troops are sent 
to their work (Jan ’58), v. 85; 

, complete suppression of "the only 
• serious rising (Peb ’68), v. 88.' 

Firm loyalty of the ruler, vi. 
168; complete success of the Ni¬ 
zam’s policy, v. 85. 


Haidarabad, ancient capital of 

■ Sindh, vi. 144. 

Haidar Khan, concludes engagement 
of amity between English and 
Afghans (1855), i. 314. 

Haidar Sheko, Prince, executed 
for murder of- his wife (1830), 
ii. 7. 

Hajfpur, town of Tirhut, ix. xix. 

Hakdad Khan, Risaldar, fights 
bravely with his Cavalry at Nu- 
riah (29 Aug ’58), v. 192. 

Halum, the, hereditary Commander- 
in-Chief of Farrukhabad, killed 
by Capt. Hodson at Patialf (17 
Dec), iv. 205. 

Hakim Abdul Hak, chief of Gur- 
gaon, hanged at Dehlf (Oct), 'iv. 
76. 

Haldaur, Chaudharf of, gives help 
to Bijnaur (23 May), vi. 104; 
other Ohaudkarfs of, assist in driv¬ 
ing Mahmud Khan from Bijnaur 
(6 Aug), vi. 110; attacked by 
Muhammadans, and defeat of 
Hindus (23 Aug), vi. 111. 

Hale, Oapt., attacked by infuriated 
Kols, in Singhbhum, iv. 306; 
wounded in four places, iv. 306; 
attacks and disperses insurrec¬ 
tionary tribes of Singbbkum, with 
Rattray’s Sikhs, iv. 306. 

Hale, Lieut., escapes from Sikror& 
to Balrampur, iii. 263. 

Hale, Lieut.-Col., assumes command 
of British left in Lakhnao (18 
Nov), iv. 149; captures Hospital, 
Lakhnao (18 Nov), iv. 149; covers 
retirement of Sir Colin Campbell 
from Lakhnao, iv. 152; with¬ 
draws from Banks’s House and re¬ 
joins army at Dilkusha (22 Nov), 
iv. 152. 

Left in charge of Shahjahanpur 
(2 May ’58), iv. 366; renders 
Shahjahanpur defensible, iv. 372; 
the Maulavi advances against the 
place, iv. 372 ; he is bombarded in 
Shahjahanpur gaol (7-11 May’58), 
iv. 373 ; joined by Brig. Jonos, but 
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Halo, Liont.-Col.— coni , 

compelled to remain on defensive 
(11-14 May ’58). iv. 875. 

Hulf-Balta Order, its result on mili¬ 
tary discipline (1830), i. 198. 

Halgalli. (be gallant capture of, bv 
Col. G. Malcolm (29 Nov), v. 166. 

Haliburton, Capt., leads Highlanders 
to bring Gon. Havelock’s rear¬ 
guard into Residency. Lakhnao 
(25 Sept), iii. 860; killed at Lakh- 
nao (4 Oct), iv. 112. 

Haliburton, Mr., killed by Madras 
SipaM, i. 239.' 

Halkett, Mr. H. 0., Collector of 
Nadia, vi. 25. 

Hall, Capt., commands at Mount 
A'bu, iv. 388; sends troops to 
check rebels at Jodhpur, iv. 389 ; 
attacked while sleeping on Mount 
A'bu, but drives off assailants (21 
Aug), iv. 390. 

Hall, Lieut., sent to do duty with 
Nipalese (Aug), iv. 222. 

Halliday, Capt., killed at siege of 
Kanhpur, ii. 247. 

Halliday, Mr. Frederick, Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, his character 
and antecedents, iii. 29; his want 
of judgment and incapacity, iii. 
29; charged with favouritism, iii. 
29 ; publicly convicted of false¬ 
hood (1853), iii. 29; is distrusted 
by his subordinates, iii. 29; his 
personal dislike of Mr. W. Tayler, 

iii. 76; he resides at ATipiir, in 
Calcutta, vi. 25 ; hears from Com¬ 
missioner Tayler that Muslims 
were expecting forcible conversion 
(1856), i. 347; issues Proclama¬ 
tion disclaiming intention of con¬ 
verting Natives, i. 347. 

Revenges himself on Mr. Tay¬ 
ler, iii. 76 ; seizes on the prudent 
order for concentration on Patna 
as a pretext for so doing, iii. 76 ; 
he condemns Mr. Tayler’s sup¬ 
pression of Wahabi conspiracy, 
iii. 79; charges him with panic, 
iii. 77; suppresses the truth and 
fabi'ieates charges in order to dis- 


Halliday, Mr. Frederick— cord. 
miss Mr. Tayler, iii. 77 ; his men¬ 
dacious account of Mr. Tayler’s 
proceedings, iii. 77 n ; events sub¬ 
sequent] v condemn his conduct 
towards Mr. Tayler, iii. 79; bis 
policy compared-with that of Mr. 

Council regret their decision, and 
admit that Mr. Tayler was right 
and Mr. Halliday wrong, iii. 80; 
Sir J. Kaye’s summasy of these 

His fears for the safety of Dha- 
kah (Aug), vi. 28 ; procures per¬ 
mission to enlist sailors for land 
service, vi. 29 ; his reasons for en¬ 
listing sailors (Oct), vi. 29. 

Halls, Dr., Surgeon, one of the bravo 
defenders of A'rah, iii. 53 n. 

Hami'dpnr, defeat of Mehndf Husen 
at. by Gon. Franks (19 Feb ’58). 

iv. 232. 

Hamilton. Lieut., voundea and dies, 
near the Tons (15 Apr ’55), iv. 

Hamilton, Col., leads the charge of 
Highlanders on Nana Sahib’s guns 
(16 July), ii. 284: leads infantry 
at capture of Martiniere (14Nov), 

iv. 123. 

Hamilton, Sir Robert, Agent for the 
Governor-General. at Indur, iii. 
135 ; his defence of the Rajah of 
Mainpuri (1844), i. 118 ; on fur¬ 
lough in England on outbreak of 
Mutiny, iii. 135 ; his special know¬ 
ledge of Central India, v. 90; 
returns to Calcutta as soon as ho 
hears of Mi'rath outbreak (Aug), 

v. 90; asked by Indian Govern¬ 
ment to advise on Central Indian 
affairs, v. 90; sketches plan of 
campaign for tranquillizing Central 
India, v. 91. 

His perfect knowledge of, and 
confidence in Holkar, v. 91; Ho,l- 
kar’s opinion of his friendship, v. 
43 ; arrives at Indur (16 Dec), v. 
67, 92 ; assumes jurisdiction over 
Sagar and Narbada territories, v. 
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Hamilton, Sir Robert— cont. 

92; accompanies Central India 
Field Force (Jan ’58), v. 95 ; orders 
force at Mandesar to march up 
A'gra road (Feb ’58), v. 103 ; 
boldly overrides orders of Gover¬ 
nor-General (liar ’58), v. 108 ; 
places himself at Gwaliar to re¬ 
sume political duties (July ’58), 

v. 231; endeavours to intercept 
Tantia Topi (Nov ’58), v. 242. 

Hanupiir, a district of Allahabad 
division, vi. 38. 

Haimrpur, a district to the west of 
Bandali, iii. xi, vi. 78 ; description 
of district, vi. 83; mutiny at (14 
June), vi. 83 ; the Sipahis murder 
all the Europeans and Eurasians, 

vi. 84; Sipahis from, go to Kanh- 
piir, vi. 84 ; mutiny at, causes fugi- 

' tives from Na'ogaon to turn to Ka- 
linjar (16 June), iii. 129; Nawab of 
Bandali saves fugitives from, iii. 
131; General Franks defeats 
Mekndi Huse'n at (Feb), iv. 232 ; 
occupied by rebels (Mar ’58), iv. 
315; rebels again cross into (26 
Mar ’58), iv." 315 ; tranquillized 
after the victory at Kalpf, vi. 84. 

Hammond, Capt., present with 
battery at attack on Bare'lf (5 
May ’58), iv. 367. 

Hampton, Major, commands at Na- 
gdd, v. 74. 

Hanbury, Lieut., killed at Bijapiir 
(3 Sept ’58), v. 234. 

Hancock, Col., named as suitable 
commander of Persian expedition, 
i. 309. 

Handseomb, Brig., murdered at 
Lakhnao (30 May), iii. 251. 

Hanmant Singh, Rajah of Kala, 
despoiled of his inheritance by 
revenue system, iii. 273n; his 
noble conduct towards English 
fugitives, iii. 273 ; becomes leader 
• of, Oudh rebels south of Lakhnao 
’ (Sept ’58), v. 199 ; after suppres¬ 
sion of Mutiny his lands restored 
to him, iii. 273n. 

Hanna, Mr., his desperate gallantry 


Hanna, Mr.— cont. 

at battle of Naghfnd (21 Apr ’58), 
iv. 364. 

Hansf, a town of Hisar, vi. 140; 
massacre at, ii. 309; the mira¬ 
culous births at, presaging the 
Mutiny (15 Sept ’56), v. 343. 

Hanson,Apothecary,narrowly escapes 
murder by revolters of Sarnbal- 
pur (Dec), iv. 307. 

Hapiir, visited by Mr. Dunlop’s 
force, vi. 133. 

Haran-khana, Lakhnao. Sir H. 
Havelock’s plan for capture of (16 
Nov), iv. 145. 

Harchandpur, Lieut. Forbes at¬ 
tempts to stop Firuzskali at (8 
Dee’58), v. 251. 

Harde'o, temple near the Ghaut 
where Kankpur garrison were 
massacred, ii. 257. 

Hardeo Bakksk, shelters fugitives at 
Dkarmpur, iii. 217 ; and those from 
Fatkgarh, and elsewhere, iii. 225. 

Hardinge, Lieut., patrols Canton¬ 
ment to stop plunder at Lakhnao 
mutiny (30 May), iii. 251; distin¬ 
guished at battle of Okinkat (29 
June), iii. 377 ; tries to lead Native 
Cavalry out of Lakhnao intrench- 
mont (26 Sept), iv. 109; leads 
sortie from Sikh square, Lakhnao 
(29 Sept), iv. 110; leads sortie 
from Lakhnao intrenchment on 
Kanhpur road (2 Nov), iv. 110; 
his great services during defence 
of Lakhnao, iii. 387. 

Hardinge, Lord, his policy towards 
the Sikhs, i. 11; his first Sikh 
war, i. 94 ; his second attempt to 
preserve Sikh independence, i. 5 ; 
his conquest of the Sikhs, i. 2; 
selects John Lawrence for special 
service, i. 37; appoints Nicholson 
to Kashmir service, ii. 339. 

. His policy towards Jalandhar, 
iii. 100. 

Allows King of Oudh only two 
years of grace, i. 95 ; raises money 
from Nawab of Oudh. i. 85. 

Increases compensation mouoy 
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Hardinge, Lord— cont. 

of SipSMs (1845), i. 281n; returns 
to England, i. 11. 

Bardvu District, mutiny of troops in 
(5 Juno), iii 250. 

■Haulwar, coming mutiny discussed 
there in April, ii. 82 ; point whence 
Rurkf column advanced against 
Rohilkhand, iv. SCO. 

Hardy, Capt.. wounded at Nasfr- 
abad mutiny (28 May), iii. ICS ; 
killed in attack on Lakhnao (16 
Nov), iv. 140. ' 

Hare, Capt., pursues and cuts up 
Garhakota rebels (13 Feb ’58), v. 
100. 

Hare, Mr., murdered at A'gra (6 
July), iii. 187n. 

Hargood, Capt.. his services at the 
A'lambagh, iv. 252. 

Harka, crushing defeat inflicted on 
Muhammad Husen at (18 June 
’58), v. 196. 

Hariana Field Force, under Capt. 
Stafford, joins Col. Gerrard at 
Kanaund (15 Nov), iv. 77. 

Harichanrl, leader of Oudh rebels 

. south of Lakhnao (Sept ’58), v. 
199; advances to recapture San- 
de'la (3 Oot ’58), v. 199; driven 
from Sande'la by Major Maynard 
(6 Oot ’58), v. 199; completely 
defeated by Brig. Barker at Panu 
(7 Oct ’58), v. 200. 

Haringhata, a branch of the Ganges 
in the Sundarban, vi. 6. 

Harington, Lieut., killed at Ruiya 
(15 Apr.’68), iv. 356. 

Harington, Mr., joins in brave reten¬ 
tion of factory near Aligarh 
(Juno), iii. 198)1. 

Harmar, Lieut., distinguishes him¬ 
self at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 
385; wounded during the siege 
(19 July), iii. 300. 

Harness, Col., commands Engineers 
at attack on Tantia Topi (6 Doc), 
iv. 188 ; commands sappers at 
attack on Bareli' (5 May ’68), iv. 
367. 

Harrington, Lieut., wins Victoria 


Harrington, Lieut.— cont. 

Gross at Lakhnao (1.8 Nov), iv. 
150)!. ■ 

Harrington, Mr. H. B., brave volun¬ 
teer horseman of Aligarh, vi. 138 

Harrington. Mr., Member of Legisla¬ 
tive Council, protests against re¬ 
tirement to A'gra fort (11 May), 
iii. 98. 

Harriott, Major J. F., conducts 
prosecution of King' of Dehli, v. 

. 361. 

Harris, Lord, Governor of Madras, 
his prudent conduct, i. 157, 281, 
v. 88 ; his grandson, a friend of 
young Canning, i. 267 ; sends im¬ 
mediate succours to Calcutta 
(May), i. 449 ; his alarm at the 
presence of Tantia Topi in Nag¬ 
pur (Oct ’58), v. 240; the substan- 
. tial aid he gave to the suppression 
of the Mutiny, v. 301. 

Harris, Major, commands Cavalry 
at Mau. 'iii. 137: murdered at 
Mau (1 July), iii. 156. 

Harris, Rev. Mr., his untiring care 
during defence of Lakhnao. iii. 
380. 

Harrison, Lieut., killed at battle of 
Badli-ki-Sarai (8 June), ii. 146«. 

■ Harrison, Lieut., murdered at Kanh- 
pur (27 June), ii. 260)i. 

Hartigan, Sergeant, V.C., labours 
devotedly to create horse soldiers 
in A'gra (Feb ’5S), v. 21S. 

Hartley, Col., in temporary com¬ 
mand of Jalandhar on outbreak of 
Mutiny, ii. 338; his imperfect 
measures to secure that town, ii. 
334; sends detachment to secure 
Philur (12 May), ii. 333. 

Harvey, Mr.', Commissioner of A'gra, 
places Bharatpifr troops at Hodal, 
iii. 109; goes with Capt. Nison 
towards Dehli (31 May), vi. 93. 

Ilarward, Lieut., refused possession 
of guns at Allahabad by SipaMs 
(6 June), ii. 188. ' 

Hasan Ali Khan, Khojah, principal 
actor in the Patna conspiracy of 
1845, i. 225)!, 
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Hasan Askarf, his dream and its 
interpretation, v. 339 ; his inter¬ 
pretation of the prophetic vision, 
v. 321; predicts revival of Mu- 
harnmadan power, ii. 28 ; his pro- 

Persian domination in India (Mar), 
v. 339. 

Hashman, Messrs., two assistant 
clerks, escape from mutiny at 
Mathura (30 May), vi. 91; after¬ 
wards return safely to Mathura 
(June), vi. 96. 

Hashmat A'li, Chandharfof Sandfla, 
defeated with loss of his camp (11 
Mar ’58), iv. 266. 

Hasim Phan, his account of the 
last moments of Sir Hugh Wheeler, 

ii. 254». 

Hastings, Marquis of, supports In¬ 
dian Bible Society, i. 348 ; opposed 
to annexation policy, i. 57 n ; his 
wise policy towards Rajputana, iv. . 
403; favours antagonism between 
Ondh and Dehlf rulers, i. 86 n; 
establishes the paramount power 
of England in India, ii. 6, vi. 148 ; 
his campaigns in Central India 
(1818), vi. 148 ; his great wars, i. 

Hastings, Capt. the Hon. G. P., ac¬ 
companies Major Eyre to relief of 
A'rah, iii. 63n; gallantly leads 
charge to clear the road to A'rah, 

iii. 66. 

Hatampur. Amar Singh defeated at 
(11 May ’58), iv. 337. 

Hatgaon, point of junction of Major 
Eyre and Capt. Johnson (10 Sept), 
iii. 350. 

Hath ka Piplia, proper name of 
Piplia, q.v. 

Hathras, fugitives from A'ligarh 
safely escorted to (20 May), iii. 
196; Gwaliar detachment muti¬ 
nies at (26 May), iii. 190: Lieut. 
■Ooekburn outmanoeuvres and de- 
-stroJs his mutinous detachment, 
iii. 190: mutiny of 1st Cavalry at 
(1 .July), iii. 196; all the oilicers 


Hatrf, Man Singh secretly visits 
(Mar ’59), v. 260. 

Haurah, a district of Western Ben¬ 
gal, vi. 3; Col. Neill arrests sta¬ 
tion-master and train at, ii. 99, 
vi. 6. 

Havelock, Capt. Henry, marches 
straight at the guns of Kanhpur 
(16 July), ii. 286. 

His bravery at the battle of 
Mangalwar (21 Sept), iii. 356; de¬ 
ceives Gen. Neill, but secures the 
capture of Charbagh bridge, iii. 
362; his conspicuous heroism on 
Charbagh bridge (25 Sept), iii. 
362; wins the Victoria Cross (25 
Sept), iii. 362n ; crosses under fire 
to meet Sir Colin Campbell (17 
Nov), iv. 144; and is wounded, iv. 
144. 

. Assistant Adj.-General to Gen. 
Franks (Nov), iv. 228 ; his great 
services during Gen. Franks’s 
short campaign (Feb ’58), iv. 
237. 

Turns second line of defence at 
Lakhnao (14 Mar ’58), iv. 273; 
turns third line of defence in 
Lakhnao, iv. 274. 

Proposes mounted Infantry (18 
Oct ’58), iv. 341; complete suc¬ 
cess of his mounted Infantry, iv. 
345; leads mounted Infantry to 
stop retreat of Amar Singh (IS 
Oct ’58), iv. 342 ; drives the rem¬ 
nant of Amar Singh’s force to the 
Kaimur hills (23 Oct ’58). iv. 344; 
cuts off, and destroys 400 of Amar 
Singh’s men (29 Oct ’58), iv. 343. 

Havelock, Col. William, Secretary 
to Lord Elphinstonc, v. 2. 

Havelock. Lieut. Charles, killed at 
Tigra (10 Apr’58), iv. 330. 

Havolock, Gen. Sir Henry, his cha¬ 
racter and attainments, ii. 209. iii. 
23 ; selected by Sir J. Outram for 
service in Persia, ii. 211; returns 
from Persia before opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, ii. 211 ; 
leavos Mohamrah (15 Slav), ii. 
211; arrives at Bombay, and im- 
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Havelock, Gen. Sir H.— cont. 
mediately soils to join Head-Quar¬ 
ters, ii. 211; nearly wrecked off 
Kulturam Gey Ion, ii. 211; reaches 
Madras, and soils again with Sir 
Patrick Grant for Calcutta, ii. 
212 ; arrives at Calcutta (17 June), 
ii. 212. 

Appointed by Lord Canning to 
command movable column at 
Allahabad, ii. 213; his instruc¬ 
tions for operating in N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces, ii. 213; takes command of 
troops (24 June), iii. 23; starts 
for the North-West (25 June), ii. 
214 ; reaches Allahabad (30 June), 
ii. 214; approves of all Gen. 
Neill’s dispositions there, ii. 214; 
differs from Gen. Neill as to pru¬ 
dent course after the fall of Kanh¬ 
pur, ii. 216 ; stops advance imme¬ 
diately on hearing of fall of Kanh¬ 
pur, ii. 216; halts Renaud’s 
column, and concentrates troops, 
ii. 269. 

Capture of Kanhpur. —Resolves 
to capture Kanhpur, as base of 
operations in Oudh, ii. 269; the 
force with which he advanced to 
retake that important town (7 
July), ii. 269; overtakes Renaud 
and joins forces (11 July), ii. 271; 
his reported defeat of Man Singh, 
ii. 453; gains his first victory at 
Pathpur (12 July), ii. 268, 271; 
diBbands his cowardly Irregular 
Cavalry, ii. 278; fights and wins 
battle of Aong (15 July), ii. 278 ; 
carries the bridge at Pifndu Nadi, 
and secures his road to Kanhpur, 
ii. 279; he is opposed by Nana 
Sahib with military skill, ii. 282 ; 
successfully outmanoeuvres Nana 
Sahib’s last stand, ii. 283; enters 
Kanhpur victorious (17 July), ii. 
287; Ms “ Order of the Day” on 
the capture of the town, ii. 2S7 ; 
saves Ms force from demoraliza¬ 
tion by drunkenness, ii. 289, 291; 
becomes conscious of his dange¬ 
rous position at Kanhpiir, ii, 292 ; 
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Havelock, Gen. Sir H.— cont. 

occupies new position near Nawab- 
ganj (18 July), ii. 293; he is' 
joined by Gen. Neill as his second 
in command (20 July), ii. 298; 
Ms discouraging reception of Goa. 
Neill in that capacity, ii. 298; de¬ 
fends Kanhpiir before starting to¬ 
wards Lakhnao. ii. 303. 

First Attempt to relieve Lakh¬ 
nao. —His project for the relief of 
Lakhnao, ii. 308; force with 
■which he first; attempted to relievo 
Lakhnao, ii. 311. iii. 330; state of 
Oudh, through which he had to ad¬ 
vance to Lakhnao, ii. 306: crosses 
into Oudh (21 July), ii. 311, iii. 
329; reaches Mangalwar with his 
force (28 July), iii. 305 ; receives 
plan pf Lakhnao from the garri¬ 
son, ii. 312 ; resolves at all hazards 
to relieve Lakhnao, ii. 313 ; ad¬ 
vances from Mangalwar (29 July), 
iii. 330; fights and wins the battle 
of Undo (29 July), iii. 831; fights 
and wins the battle of Eashirat- 
ganj, iii. 383 ; finds Ms communi¬ 
cations threatened by Nana Sahib 
(30 July), iii. 330; Ms heavy- 
losses in one day’s advance, iii. 
333; perceives the inadequacy of 
his means to the task before it, iii. 
334; resolves to gather more 
strength, iii. 334; falls back on 
Mangalwar, iii. 334; asks for rein¬ 
forcements, iii. 334 ; he is severely 
criticized by Gen. Neill for doing 
so, iii. 337 and n ; ho is strength¬ 
ened by Olphert’s half-battery (3 
Aug), iii. 338; his reply to Gen, 
Neill’s extraordinary letter, iii 
337n. 

Second Attempt to relieve Lakh¬ 
nao. —He advances a second time 
to relieve Lakhnao (4 Aug), iii. 
338; again attacks and defeats 
enemy at Bashiratganj (5 Aug), 
iii. 339 ; cholera breaks our in his 
camp, iii. 339 ; falls back a second 
time from Lakhnao (7 Aug), iii. 
340; advances again towards 
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Havelock, Gen. Sir H.— cont. 

. Lakhnao (11 Aug), iii. 310; figkts 
third battle at Bashfratganj (12 
Aug), iii. 311 ; mutiny of the 
Gwaliar Contingent compels him 
to secure his base, iii. 310; 
returns with his force to Kank- 
pur (13 Aug), iii. 311; re¬ 
assumes command there, iii. 313 ; 
by advice of Gen. Neill, marches 
against Bithiir (16 Aug), iii. 313 ; 
the force opposed to him at Bi- 
tkur. iii. 313 ; defeats Nana Sahib 
there (16 Aug), iii. 311; his 
heavy losses at this encounter, 
iii. 314; holds to his dangerous 
position at Kanhpiir for moral 
reasons, iii. 317. 

Final Advance on Lakhnao — 
He is discourteously superseded 
by announcement in Gazette (17 
Aug), iii. 341; Gen. Outram’s fa¬ 
mous act of generosity towards 
him, iii. 352; his general order, 
on roassuming command of the 
army of relief (16 Sept), iii. 353; 
his force collected for the final ' 
advance on Lakhnao, iii. 354 ; 
constructs bridge and crosses the 
Ganges (19 Sept), iii. 355 ; fights 
another battle at Mangalwar (21 
Sept), iii. 356 ; chases the enemy 
through Undo, iii. 356; seizes 
possession of Bashfratganj, iii. 
357; captures Bannf and ap¬ 
proaches Lakhnao, iii. 357; fires 
salute near Lakhnao to inform 
garrison of his presence (22 Sept), 
iii. 358. 

Fights a battle at the’ Afiambagh 
(23 Sept), iii. 358; captures that 
place, iii. 359; halts and refits 
his army (21 Sept), iii. 359 ; re¬ 
solves to enter Lakhnao by cir¬ 
cuitous route, iii. 360 ; hears news 
of the capture of Dehlf, iii. 360 ; 

’ er.bjra Lakhnao by the Okarbagh 
canal, iii. 360; forces the strong 
defence of the Charbagh bridge, 
iii. 361 ; daring deception by 
which the bridge was carried, iii. 


Havelock, Gen. Sir H.— cont. 

362 ; forces a passage at the Kai- 
sarbagh (25 Sept), iii. 363; re¬ 
forms his troops at Chatr Manzil 
for final rush on Residency, iii. 
361; enters the Residency by the 
Baillie Guard, iii. 365; brings in 
safely the whole of his rear-guar :1 
(27 Sept), iii. 366; losses with 
which the relief was effected, iii. 
367. 

The Final Relief of Lakhnao .— 
He is shut up in the Residency, 
iv. 107; Sir J. Outram assumes 
military command, iv. 107; the 
palaces along the Gtfmtf seized, 
iv. 108; Sir Henry receives com¬ 
mand of troops in Farhat Bakhsh 
palace, iv. 108 ; his plan for ad¬ 
vancing from Farhat Bakhsh pa¬ 
lace to join Sir Colin Campbell, 
iv. 115; the force at his disposal 
for effecting the junction, iv. 145 ; 
leads operations from Residency 
to assist Sir Colin Campbell (16 
Nov), ii. 145; crosses under fire 
to meet Sir Colin Campbell (17 
Nov), iv. 114; blows up outer 
wall of Farhat Bakhsh palace, iv. 
116; captures the Haran-khana, 
iv. 146; effects a junction with re¬ 
lieving forces, iv. 146. 

His death at Dilkusha (24Nov), 
iv. 153; summary of his brilliant 
campaign, iv. 154; buried at the 
A'lambagh (26 Nov), iv. 155. 

Hawes, Capt. W. H., commands 
troops at Daryabad, iii. 273 ; en¬ 
deavours to move money at Dary¬ 
abad, to Lakhnao, iii. 271; gets 
the money outside Daryabad, then 
the troops mutiny, iii. 274; es- 
cajoes by a miracle to Lakhnao, 
iii. 274. 

Hawes, Quartermaster, murdered at 
Allahabad (6 .Tune), ii. 190. 

Hawkins, Major, murdered at Gwd- 
liar (11 June), iii. 115. 

Hawthorne, Bugler, one of explosion 
party at Kashmir Gate, Dehlf, iv. 
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Hayes, Capt. Fletcher, his character 
and great ability, ii. 224; leads 
' relief to Kanhpur froro Lakh- 
nao, ii. 224; his description of the 
exhausted condition of the Kanh¬ 
pur garrison, ii. 230?*. 

Hayes, Dr., attacked by infuriated 
Kols in Singkblium (Dee), iv. 306 ; 
wounded in the encounter, iv. 
306. 

Hazarah, situation and description, 

i. 22, ii. xvi ; people of, join in 
hunting down mutineers (Juno), 

ii. 372n; the people of, conspire to 
revolt on 10 Sept. (Aug), v. 211. 

Hazari'bagh, district of Olrntia Nag¬ 
pur, iv. xiii, vi. 4 ; a military sta¬ 
tion, iv. 95 ; Sipahi' garrison of, iv. 
95; mutiny at (30 July), iv. 95 ; 
Capt. Dalton forced to leave (13 
.Aug), iv. 98; he returns with 
party of Sikhs (14 Aug), iv. 98 ; 
the Captain asks for a European 
regiment, iv. 97; Col. Fischer 
marches with Madras troops to 
secure the district, iv. 99; the 
Rajah of Eamgarh’s loyalty and 


| Hearscy, Cant. John, the burning 
I of hi.a Military Police lines, at 
| SMpiir (27 May), iii. 253; 

! reaches Nipal and survives, iii. 

I 265. 



foreements, and hurries to 



Disbands 19th Regt. at Barrack- 
pur, i. 400 ; cheered by the 19th 
Regt. after its disbandment, i. 
401. 

Urges Lord Canning to get 
troops from Madras, Bombay, and 
the Persian and China expedi¬ 
tions, i. 452 f urges disbandment 
of 34th Regt. at Barrackpur 
(Apr), i. 429; reports to Cal¬ 
cutta that Barrackpur troops will 
mutiny (13 June), vi. 19 ; believes 
in implication of the King of Oudh, 


Hazlewood, Major, reports disaffee- Heathcote, Lieut., sent to adViso 
tion at Walajahabdd (1806), i. Jodhpur troops (28 Aug), iv. 394; 
176. escapes from the defeat of Anar 

Head, Lieut., wounded in action, Singh (8 Sept), iv. 396. 
near Gamgan (Dec), iv. 203. Heberden,Mr., Railway Engineer, his 
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Hill. Brig. William, commands Hai- 
d.-irabiid Contingent, v. 2-11; com¬ 
pels Tantia Topi' to turn bade from 
Nagpur (Nov ’58). v. 241. 

Hildcrsdon, Mr., Collector of Kitnh- 

from Nflnl 'sslbiliTit” 220. '’ U1 P ° r 

Ilillsrsdon. Collector, killed in de¬ 
fence of Kankpur, ii. 2‘1G. 

Hillcrsdou, Mrs., killed by fall of 
masonry at KLanbpur, ii. 246. 

Hills, Lieut., bis heroic fight with 
8av.-ars on Behif liidge (9 July), 
ii. 434; receives Victoria Cross, 
ii. 437n. 

Hill Tiparah, a district of Chitragdon, 

Hind, Mr., a Planter, brave volun¬ 
teer horseman of Aligarh, vi. 
138. 

Hindan, a river near Ghazf-ud-Din 
Nagar, ii. 137; first battles -with 
mutineers on the river, ii. 137; 
description of the battle-ground, 
ii. 137n; the victory at, increases 
the optimism of Government, iii. 
7 ; after the battle, Hindus charge 
Muhammadans ■with deception, v. 
349 ; heroic act of mutinous Sipakf 
at the battle of, ii. 138; defeated 
mutineers fly to Dehlf, ii. 138; 
Sipakfs stimulated by large re¬ 
wards return for another fight, ii. 
139; second battle on the (31 
May), ii. 189; mutineers effect an 
orderly retreat on Dehlf, ii. 140. 

Col. Greathed’s force marches 
across (24 Sept), iv. 62. 

Hinde, Mr., joins in brave retention 
of factory near A'ligarh, iii. 19S)i. 

Hingan Lai. a brave 'Hindu who 
shelters Europeans at Jaunpur, 
vi. 51. 

Hindu Rdo’s House, at Dehlf, 
description of, ii. 389; the most 
exposed position on Ridge outside 
Dehlf, ii. 145n; twentieth attack 
on, delivered on 14 July, ii. 439 ; 
No. 1 battery traced at (7 Sept), 
iv. 8. 

Hinduism, effect of Western science 


Hinduism.— coni. 


on, i. 131; interference with law 
of inheritance of, i. -137. 

Hindus, prophecy downfall ox English 
raj. i. 357 ; persecuted by Muham¬ 
madans, vi. 110 ; supposed to have 
originated the Mutiny, i. 414. 

Hindu Widows’ Re-marriage Bill 
(1856), to remove legal obstacles 


to the re-marriage of,'i. 349. 

Hir, in Gorakhpur, occupied, by Col. 
Eowcroit (June ’58). v. 197. 

Hfra Lai Misr, liia conspicuous gal¬ 
lantry atLakbnao. iv. 11 In. 

Hiran, stream near Jabalpur, v. 71. 

Hfra. Singh, a Sikh, his gallantry 
at Lakhnao, iv. Uln. 

Hfra Singh, a. rebel leader, commands 
mutineers at Mathura (Sept), iv. 
67. 

Hlsar. a district of Dehlf division, vi. 
38 : description of aismet. u. xvi. 
vi. 139: massacre at. ii. 509. 

Hislop. Sir ,T.. ms defeat oi Jholkar 
(1817). v. xi. 

.Hitckms. Lieut., takes part m attack 
on mutinous Srpahis at Dhakah 
(20 Nov), iv. 293. 

Hobhouse. Sir John, President of 
Board of Control, ii. 14. 

Hodal. occupied bv Bharatpur 
troops, m. 10S; mutiny of Bha¬ 
ratpur Contingent at (31 May), in. 


109. 


Hodson, Capt. William, his charac¬ 
ter and services, ii. 136, iv. 52: 
Brig. Seaton’s opinion of him, iv. 
207 ; surveys the Ravi, i. 17 : con¬ 
veys the Maharanf of Labor from 
the Panjab (1848), i. 21 : cause of 
his removal from command of 
Guide Corps, ii. 498. 

Receives charge of Intelligence 
Department (May), ii. 136 ; rides 
76 miles to Mfrath. and re-esta¬ 
blishes communication with Head- 
Quarters, ii. 130 ; ■ by mistake, 
allows rebel Cavalry to e'scapb 
(9 July), ii. 438n; urges capture 
of Dehlf by coup tie main (12 
June), ii, 397; abandons hope of 
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Horne, Mr., Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor of A'zamgark, vi. 63; ti'ies to 
check rising of Sipakis (24 May), 
ii. 160. 

Horsrord, Brig., sent to attack Sul- 
tsinpur(7 Aug ’58), y. 190; joined 
by Sir Hope Grant before Sultan- 
pur (24 Aug ’58), v. 190; clears 
country south of "the Gkaghra 
(Nov ’58), y. 204; defeats rebels 
and captures their guns in Sonar 
valley (Jan ’59), y. 206; drives 
rebels across the Raptf, v. 205. 

Hoskangabad, district of Sagar and 
Narbada territories, v. 60; Col. 
Durand hurries there, from Sikor 
(9 July), iii. 161; point at which 
Tantia Topf entered Nagpur ter¬ 
ritory (27 Oct ’58), v. 239; Gen. 
Michel leaves Brig. Parke in 
charge of (7 Nov ’58), v. 242. 

Hosbiarpur, outbreak expected at 
(12 May), ii. 334; connection of 
Sipahfs at, with Jalandhar muti¬ 
neers (8 June), ii. 376n. 

I-Ioti-Mardan, station of Guide 
Corps, on outbreak of mutiny, ii. 
349 ; its situation, ii. xvi ; Pesha¬ 
war troops sent to occupy, ii. 358 ; 
mutiny at (23 May), ii. 363; 
Sipakis fly from, on advance of 
Chute’s column, ii. 364; the offi- 

• ccrs keep a small' number of Si¬ 
pakis to their duty, ii. 365; flying 
mutineers from, overtaken and 
scattered by Nicholson (26 May), 
ii. - 865; miserable ending of the 
mutineers who escape across the 
frontier, ii. 370; mutineers at, 
condemned to death, but most 
spared (10 June), ii. 368. 

Hoveden, Lieut., with second co¬ 
lumn at assault of Deklf, iv. 19. 

Hovenden, Lieut., assists at dis¬ 
arming Sipahfs at Fort Mackeson 
(24 June), i. 479n. 

Hoyle, Mr., one _of the brave de¬ 
fenders of A'rak", iii. 53n. 

Hubbard, Professor, murdered at 
A'gra (6 July), iii. 187n. 

Hudson, Lieut., liis gallant charge, 


Hudson, Lieut.— coni. 

and death, near Gangarf (Dec), iv. 
’203. 

Hughes, Capt., killed in defence of 
• Lakhnao, iii. 326, 384; iv. 114. 

Hughes, Major, leads Madras troops 
against Sholapxir (Jan ’58), v. 86 ; 
attacks Shorapur (8 Feb ’58), v. 
87 ; attacks and captures Kopul- 
drug (May ’58), v. 170. 

Huglf, its meaning, situation, and de¬ 
scription, i. 149, ii. xvi; a district 
of Western Bengal, vi. 3. 

Hugo, Victor, his opinion of 
“ citizens,” ii. 45n. 

Humayun, Emperor, defeated at Ka- 
nanj (1540), iv. xvi; his tomb 
outside Deklf, rendezvous for mu¬ 
tineer chiefs, iv. 51; seizure of 
King of Delhi at tomb of (20 
Sept), iv. 54; the three princes 
surrender at discretion, iv. 55; 
wounded Hawaldar at, discloses 
plan of Jaldndhar rising, ii. 376 ji. 

Hume, Mr. Allan O., Magistrate and 
Collector of Itawak, organises pa¬ 
trolling parties, iii. 106 ; captures 
seven mutinous troopers (16 May), 
iii. 106; the prisoners attack the 
guard, and five of them are killed, 
iii. 106; another small party of 
Cavalry stopped (19 May), iii. 106 ; 
they kill their captors and escape 
to a Hindu temple, iii. 106; Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Daniell attempt to 
assault the temple, iii. 107; they 
are driven back, iii. 107. 

Makes gallant attempt to stop 
Ffruzskak at Harckandpur (8 
Dec ’58), v. 251. 

Eumfries, Lieut., wounded at Raj- 
ptir (25 Nov ’58), v. 244. 

Humphrey, Lieut., his daring charge 
at Narnul, iv. 81 ; severely 
wounded there, iv. 81. 

Hnngerford, Capt. Townsend, com¬ 
mands Artillery at Man, iii. 137 ; 
believes in Holkar’s loyalty, v. 
42; summoned to Indiir, with liis 
guns, at 10 a.m. (1 July), iii. 
155 ; takes two hours to get his 

19 * 
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breaks out at Man. iii. 150; be 
is again too late wit!) bis guns to 
be of any use. iii. ICO; assumes 
direction of affairs in Central 


India, iii. 156. 

Attacks centre of Dbdr rebels 
with his battery (22 Oct), v. 48. 

Hunter, Scotch Missionary, his 
wife, and child, murdered at Sial- 
kot mutiny (9 July), ii. 473. 

Hunter, Gen. George, his character, 

i. 208; wounded at Bharatptfr, i. 
208 ; partly successful wiih Slii- 
karpur mutineers (1844), l. 209 ; 
ultimately subdues mutiny at Ski- 
kavpur, i. 211. 

Hunter, Lieut-., accompanies Oapt. 
Mackenzie to recover guns at Ba¬ 
reli (31 May), iii. 210». 

Hunter, Sir William, proves the 
existence, at Patna, of the Wa¬ 
habi conspiracy which Mr. Tayler 
tried to suppress, iii. 79n.. 

Hurpo, a pass from Kashmir to In- 
dirr Valley, v. 2. 

Hurst, Corporal, protected by Man 
Singh at Skakganj, iii. 270. 

Husan Fathpur, the Kanhpur muti¬ 
neers propose to attack, v. 305. 

Husdnganj, by marching on, Col. 
Evelegh compels rebels to retreat 
from Mohan (7 Aug ’58), v. 197. 

Hitsenpiir, village commanding 
Fathgarh fort, iii. 228. 

Husora, a valley of Kashmir, y. 2. 

Hutchinson, Capt., Political Agent, 
reports the disloyal character of 
the rulers of Dhar (15 Oct), v. 
47. 

Hutchinson, Oapt. describes Sir 
H. Lawrence’s partial success iu 
preventing mutiny (Apr), iii. 240n. 

Hutchinson, Capt. Waterloo, sum¬ 
moned to Council of Emergency at 
Laiior (12 May), ii. 321; conducts 
dangerous Sipakfs away from 
Laklinao (27 May), iii. 248; does 


Hntcl)inson, Co pt.— cont . 

this by distributing cash among 
them, iii. 249; returns toLakhnao 
in safely 730 May), iii. 249; ac¬ 
companies second sortie from Resi¬ 
dency. Lakbnno 712 Aug), iii. 309; 
demolishes, under fire, houses out¬ 
side Residency defences, iii. 316 ; 
frustrates mining operations in 
the vicinity of Phillips’s Carden, 
Oct), iv, lit); engineer with party 
issuing from Residency to meet 
Sir Colin Camphc-il 716 No\y, iv. 


Hutchinson, Lieut., murdered at 
A'zaingarh (3Juno),ii. 161. 
Hutchinson, Lieut.. distinguishes 
himself at defence of Lakhnao. iii. 
3S5 : captures Amjbdra fort (Nov), 
v. 50. 

Hutchinson, Mr., Collector of Debit, 
driven into Royal Palace for 
shelter, ii. 59: wounded bv trooper 
in Debit (11.' May), ii. 497 : mur¬ 
dered in Debit Palace (11 Slav), 

ii. 60; evidence at the King’s 
trial, as to his death, v. 319. 

Huyshe. Lieut.-Col.. stands, with Ar¬ 
tillery, ready to attack Daiuipur 
mutineers, but receives no orders, 

iii. 45. 

Huxham, Lieut., wounded at Lakh- 
nao (27 Sept), ii. 110. 


I. 


Ibrahim Lodt. his defeat at Pdntpat 
(1526), vi. 140. 

Ibrahim Khan, left in charge of 
Shamlt, vi. 124; attacked there, 
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Ibrahim Khan—c ont. 

capitulates, and is massacred (14 
Sept), vi. 124. 

Ichamatf, river of Nadia, vi. 25. 

’I'd, Muhammadan festival, the na¬ 
ture and origin of festival, vi. 20;i; 
dread of massacre at Calcutta on, 
ii. 89. 

Iktiapiir, burnt by Dragoons (24 
May), ii. 135. 

Hahabad, old name for Allahabad, 
ii. 194n. 

Ilahbas, ancient Muhammadan 
name for Allahabad, vi. 69, ii. 
194n. 

Ilahi Bakhsh, faithful trooper who 
keeps to Capt. Conolly (Aug), iv. 
411. 

Ilahi Bakhsh Mirza, the wily coun¬ 
cillor of the King of Dehlf, iv. 
50 ; sends for physician to save 
Fakir-ud-dfn, ii. 21; his influence 
over the Dehlf King, iv. 50 ; per¬ 
suades the King of Dehlf to sur¬ 
render to the English (20 Sept), 
iv. 51 ; betrays the King of Dehlf 
(21 Septl, iv. 52; accompanies 
Capt. Hodson to capture secreted 
princes, iv. 55. 

Imam Adi, a rebel leader, his ill- 
treatment of the Raj ah of Patan 
(Aug ’58), v. 307 ; hides in Si- 
ronj jungle (Apr ’59), v. 264, 
810. 

Imam Bakhsh Khan, Jamadar, cap¬ 
tures the fort of Khot (18 Apr 
’58), iv. 361. 

Imambarah, its storm and capture 
(14 Mar ’58), iv. 272. 

Imambarah, the Great, in Lakhnao, 
its description, iv. xv, 255; cap¬ 
ture of (16 Mar ’58), iv. 2791 

nature and operations, i. 127, v. 
14; constitution of (1852). i. 128; 
dread of its proceedings, i. 128, v. 
14; shocking havoc it works, i. 
129, v. 15 ; hatred and revolution 
its natural result, i. 130, v. 15; 
the Desafs of Jambotf, Nipanf, and 
Wantmurf, discontented sufferers 


Inam Commission of Bombay— cont. 

under, v. 19, 20 ; theoretical jus- 
■ tice of, v. 15 b. 

India, Land Revenue system of, i. 

112 . 

Indian Government, see Government 
of India. 

Indian Navy, its great services, its 
unrewarded condition, and its abo¬ 
lition, vi. 172. 

Indragarh, occupied by Tantia Topi, 
after leaving Tonk, y. 223 ; Tantid 
Topi’s defeat at (Aug ’58), v. 307. 

Tantia Topf takes possession of 
(13 Jan ’59); v. 250; Firuzshah 
joins Tantia Topf at (15 Jan ’59), 
v. 254. 

India Singh, a brave Sipahf, his gal¬ 
lantry at Lakhnao, iv. llln. 

Indur, situation of, iii. xi ; its iso¬ 
lated position from other parts of 
Holkar’s territory, iii. 136 ; native 
forces in the neighbourhood of, iii. 
136; the troops at the command 
of the Governor’s Agent, iii. 137 ; 
contingencies on which its defence 
depended, iii. 137 ; the line of com¬ 
munication by the Narbada runs 
through, iii. 137; the direction 
whence chapdti distribution ap¬ 
peared to come in January, i. 420b. 

Col. Durand takes np appoint¬ 
ment as Agent for the Gover¬ 
nor-General (5 Apr), iii. 135; 
financial arrangements in, under 
discussion in early May, i. 428; 
command of troops at Residency 
devolves on Col. Stockley, iii. 138; 
description of Residency at, iii. 
143 and n ; positions of the troops 
guarding it, iii. 143. 

Precautionary Measures. —News 
of Mfrath outbreak reaches (14 
May), iii. 138; Ool. Dura-id’s 
method of preserving order in, iii. 
138 ; Bhfl troops summoned to (14 
May), iii. 138; part of Bhopal 
Contingent called to (20 May), iii. 
138 ; Holkar sends Artillery to 
guard Residoncy, iii. 139; more 
Bhopal troops arrive at, in Juno, 
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Indilr— cont. 

iii. 139; command of troops at 
Residency devolves on Col. Tra¬ 
vers ("Juno), iii. 189; uncertainty 
of affairs at, during June, iii. 139 ; 
effect of reported lull of Debit on, 
iii. 141 ; deceptive protestation; 
of garrison of Mdu, iii, WO; the 
approach of troops from Bombay 
offers the only chance of safety, 
iii. 141; revolt postponed by the 
march of Gen. lYoodburn’s column, 
iii. 141; the halt of that column 
at Aurangabad gives the conspira¬ 
tors their opportunity, iii. 141. 

The Revolt. —The discovery that 
Dehlf had not been captured gives 
the signal for revolt, iii. 142: mu¬ 
tiny breaks out (1 July), iii. 1.42 : 
attack on the Residency, iii. 144; 
the Residency guards join in the 
attack, iii. ‘345; Col. Travers 
heroically charges guns of rebels, 
with only five won, iii. 140 ; Col. 
Durand sends for Capt. Hunttor- 
ford's battery from Mstu, iii. lei; 
Cavalry begin to desert, iii. 147 ; 
Mehfdpur Contingent refuse to 
fight, iii. 148; only twelve men of 
Bhopal Contingent willing to 
fight, iii. 148; the Bhi'ls will not 
act, iii. 14S: delay in Capt. Hun- 
gorford’s appearance, iii. 149,155 ; 
desperate position of Residency, 
iii. 148; Native Cavalry insist on 
retreat from Residency, iii. 1.49 ; 
Col. Durand compelled to retreat 
from Residency (1 July), iii. 150. 

Saadat Khan leads mutiny, iii. 
144; conflicting accounts as to 
office and influence of Saadat 
Khan, iii. 144n; he is wounded 
during the attack, iii. H6 ; Saadat 
Khan tells Holkar that he is at¬ 
tacking Residency, iii. 152; he is 
ordered into arrest by the Maha¬ 
rajah, iii. 153: recovers his liberty 
by some means and occupies Resi¬ 
dency with his family, iii. 158: 
general slaughter of Christians 
takes place, iii. 145, 



surrender 
■„ 72 July;,iii. 
by his own 


Jlcnthixey. 


on Gol, Dura ml. iii. 157 : impossi- 
bdit f, cj ill l . by 

either of the -bridges, iii. 157, 

Col. Durand offers to ride into 
frith liis troops (81 July), v. 42; 
state of feeling in, during August, 


The Return. —Col. Durand- re¬ 
turns with his victorious army (14 
Dee), v. 66: Holkar’s troops dis¬ 
armed. v. 56 : Gol. -Durand again 
visits Holkar, v, 56: Sir' R, 
Hamilton resumes charge of af- 

Its seizure suggested by Rdo 
Sahib and Nawao of i3;-:udai:! f26 
Aug ob), v. 52b: Co!. Leeh.mrt 
posted to cover, v. 229: covered 
by Brig. Parke (5 Sept 15S), v, 


Indurkf, Kalpi rebels chased through 
by Col. Robertson (May '58), v. 


Indus, regiments of •' Bengal Army 
refuse to cross, without extra pay, 
i. 203. 205. 

Ingolby, Lieut., his heroic devotion 
and death, in the retreat from 
A'rah, iii. 58n. 

Inglis, Brigadier, his character and 
services, iii. 323 ; his opinion of 
Sir B. Lawrence, iii. 294: follows 
mutinous Police, but fails to reach 
the main body. iii. 2S0; tab s 
command atretreat front Ghinkat. 
iii. 286; member of Provisional 
Council at Lakknao (9 .June), iii. 


Defence of Lakhnao .—Succeeds 
Sir H. Lawrence in eommat-d of 
troops, iii. 297: resolves to keep 
office of Chief Commissioner va¬ 
cant after death of Major Banks, 
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Jackson,-Mr. Coverley— cont. 

solves to depose him, i. 299; 
he is at last removed from Oom- 
missionerskip of Oudh, i. 329; 
great dislike felt for his system 
of government by Natives, v. 287. 

Jackson, Miss, released by party of 
Gurkhds at Lakhnao (16 Mar ’58), 
iii. 261n, iv. 281n. 

Jackson, Mr. Mountstuart, ofEcer of 
Ou'dh Commission, at Sftapur, iii. 
252 ; escapes from Sftapur to the 
Mithaulf Rajah (3 June), iii. 255 ; 
conveyed to Lakhnao and there 
murdered(16 Nov), iii. 260n. 

Jacob, Brig. Le-Grand, in command 
of troops at Bombay, ii. 310; 
Lord Elphinstone’s great confi¬ 
dence in him, v. 300 ; appointed 
to take command at Kolhapur 
(1 Aug), v. 26 ; receives plenary 
powers from Lord Elphinstone (2 
Aug), v. 27n; hurries with a few 
men to Kolhapur, v. 27'; reaches 
Kolhapur after suppression of 
mutiny (14 Aug), v. 28 ; disarms 
Sipahfs there (18 Aug), v. 29. 

Appointed Commissioner of Bel- 
gaon (Apr’58), v. 165 ; despatches 
troops to Dharwar to put down 
insurrection (27 May ’58), v. 168 ; 
forces the Chief of Miraj to sur¬ 
render his ammunition (June ’58), 
v. 172; tranquillizes Southern 
Marathi country, v. 172; becomes 
Brigadier-General, v. 172. 

Jacob, Gen. John, his opinion on 
promotion in the Army, i. 246; 
warns Government of the danger¬ 
ous condition of the Bengal Army 
(1856), i. 238. 

Jacob, Major, repulses mutineers 
from Ridge, Dehlf (12 June), ii. 
410» ; with first column at assault 
of Dehlf, iv. 19; urges Gen. 
Nicholson to advance cautiously 
into Dehlf,- iv. 31; he is wounded 

■ in attack on Libor Gate, iv. 32; 
killed in storm of Dehlf (14 Sept), 

Jacob, Major G. 0,, rides from 


Jacob, Major G. 0.— cont. 

Simlah to Dagshai at night to 
warn troops, ii. 104n. 

Jacobdbad, a district of Sindh, vi. 
145. 

Jacobi, Mrs., supposed bearer of 
terms to Kanhpur defenders, ii. 
251n; 

Jacobs, Major, murdered at A'gra 
(6 July), iii. 187n. 

! Jacquemont, Victor, his inquiry into 
! the Land Revenue of India, i. 113. 

Jagannath, a district of Orfsa, iv. 

Jagannath Singh, Rdjah of Powain, 
consents to hear the Maulavf, iv. 
380 ; closes the gates of -his town, 

iv. 380; his brother shoots the 
Maulavf and decapitates him (5 
June’58), iv. 380; he carries the 
head to SMhjahanpur, and receives 
£5,000 in exchange, iv. 380n. 

Jagathfr, Jamadar, completely de¬ 
feats Chitragaon mutineers (30 
Jan ’58), iv. 296. 

Jagdispiir, a town in Shah£bad dis¬ 
trict, iv. xvi ; the residence of 
Kunwar Singh, iii. 50; Sipahfs 
from A'rah fly to, on Major Eyre’s 
advance, iii. 67 ; force with which 
Major Eyre attacked, iii. 84; cap¬ 
tured by Major Eyre (12 Aug), iii. 
86 ; destruction of rebel property 
at (14 Aug , iii. 86. 

Kunwar Singh falls back from 
A'zamgarh on (14 Apr ’58), iv. 
330; he re-enters, his capital (22 
Apr ’58), iv. 334 ; Kunwar Singh 
defeats Capt. Le Grand at (23 
Apr ’5S), iv. 335 ; but dies there 
of a wound (26 Apr ’58), iv. 336. 

The place is captured by Sir E. 
Lugard (9 May ’58), iv. 337. 

It is afterwards re-occupied by 
Amar Singh (July’58), iv. 340; 
seven columns directed to con¬ 
verge on (13 Oct ’58), iv. 340; 
plan for finally crushing rebels in, 

v. 201; Amar Singh cleverly ex¬ 
tricates his troops from (18 Oct 
’58), iv. 341; jungle entirely cut 
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Jalandhar— coni. 

Eng. Johnstone allows mutineers 
locnnjK (S Juno) u 377 ; muti¬ 
neers from, said to have hurried 
oil with blank cartridges only, ii. 
3»rn ; troops from, allow Philur 
Sipahis to escape,ii. 377. 

Mutineers from, cross the Satlaj 
at Lusam Ferry, ii. 379; they 
march on Delira Dun (15 June), 
vi. 118; but escape, by Timlf pass, 
from Dehra Dun (17 June), vi. 
118; they are gallantly opposed 
by Elijah of Nab ha', v. 214. 
Jalandhar Dual), placed under John 
Lawrence (1815). i. 37. 

Jalangbi. river of Nadia, vi. 25. 
JahUrn. its description, v. * ; Tantia 
Topi leaves his impedimenta there, 
to advance oirKaulipiir. iv. 101. 
Jalna. Col. Fischer, leads his troops 
towards (21 Sept), iv. 99. 
Jalpaigurf. near Bhutan, a district 
of Koch Bihar, vi. 3; meaning of 
the word, vi. 27 n ; its isolated 
character and garrison, iii. xi, 91; 
Col. Sherer commands there, ii. 
91; uproar there (25 June), ii. 
92; arrest and condemnation of 
four Sipahis of his regiment, iii. 
92 ; Col. Sherer is ordered to dis¬ 
miss the four Sipatu's and blows 
them from guns, iii. 92. 

- Mutinous Sipahis from Dhakah 
fly to (Nov), iv. 293 ; fresh out¬ 
break occurs (5 Dec), iv. 298; 
Col. Sherer blows two more Si-, 
pains from guns, iv. 300; muti¬ 
neers from, hurry to Dinajpur 
(Dec), iv. 298 ; troops from Dar¬ 
jiling hurry to, after mutiny, iv. 
300 ; mutineers from, chased into 
Nipll by Mr. Yule'(12 Dec), iv. 
300 ; mutineers from, arrested by 
the Nipalese, iv. 300. 

The Sipahis at, carried through 
the Mutiny, vi. 27 ; isolated con¬ 
dition of Sipahis in, preserves 
tranquillity, vi. 27. 

Jamalpiir, troops from, reach Allah- 
. a bad, ii. 182. 


Jam’ania-bngh, a strong position at 
Lakhnao, iv. 255. 

Jlmboti, the Dosai of, a disaffected 
Marathi chieftain, v. 19. 

James, Capt., murdered at Shah- 
jahanpur (31 May), iii. 214. 

James, Capt. Hugh, secretary to Sir 
J. Lawrence, his high character, 

ii. 350; appointed Deputv Commis¬ 
sioner at Peshawar, ii. "460 ; pro¬ 
tests against proposed cession of 
Peshawar, ii. 458. 

James, Lieut., his character, iii. 
325; distinguished at battle of 
Chinhat. (29 Juue), iii. 377 ; shot 
through the knee at that battle, 

iii. 285. 386; his great services 
during defence of Lakhnao, iii. 
325, 386 ; ably seconded at Lakh¬ 
nao by Hri-a Lai Misr. iv. lllra ; 
killed while hunting in Bengal, iii. 
325. 

Jamieson, Lieut.-Col., commands at 
Jaho.lpnr, v. 69; endeavours 
fruitlessly to reconcile Jabalpur 
Sipahis to execution of disloyal 
Chief (18 Sept), v. 70. 

Jamkhandf, state in Southern Ma¬ 
rathi country, v. x, 14; seizure 
at Belgaon of emissary from 
(Aug), v. 22 ; the conspiracy he 
represented extended from Kohla- 
pur and IJaidarabld to Puna, v. 
22 ; he is blown from a gun by Mr. 
Seton-Karr, v. 22; arrest of the 
Chief of (10 May ’58), v. 167. 

Jamnadass, a Brahman, assists Capt. 
Holland, to escape death, ii. 74n. 

Jamnah River, its course, iii. xi ; 
Brig. Wilson crosses at Blghpat, 
to march on Dehlf (6 June), ii. 
141; order preserved along the 
right bank, by Native land-owners, 
vi. 71; the disaffected from various 
parts collect on. the right bank, 
near Fathpur (Dee), iv. 314. 

Jammu, the King of Dehlf’s letter 
to the ruler of, v. 334; Gulab 
Singh, the ruler, said to have 
joined Nana Sahib’s plot after an¬ 
nexation of Oudh, i. 426 n. 
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Jarnmif family, nobles of the Panjdb. 

i. 4, 

Jamrud, Dost Muhammad's camp 
there (Jan ’57), i. 318. 

Jan Fishan Khan, warns the Go¬ 
vernment of the dangerous ru¬ 
mours in circulation (1858), i. j 
355n; an Afghan, accompanies j 
Wilson’s force from Mfrath with a I 
body of Horse, ii. 137; fights j 
bravely in capturing Ridge at | 
Delilf,ii. 145n. 

Jang Bahiidur, Prime Minister, and 
practical ruler, of Nipal, iv. 221; 
his visit to Europe, iv. 221; his 
opinion of England’s strength, iv. 
221; places the military resources 
of Nipal at the disposal of the .! 
English (May), iv. 221 j authority j 
given to summon his Gurkha ' 
troops (22 May), iii. 246 ; his aid i 
strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Tucker, of Banaras (June), vi. 

56; sends Gurkhas into Gorakh¬ 
pur to help the English (July), 
iv. 221. ■ ■ ' 

Second arrangement with him 
(Nov), iv. 225; he enters British j 
territory-with large body of Gur- j 
khas (23 Deo), iv. 226; drives 
rebels from Gorakhpur (6 Jan ’58), 
iv. 226 ; hems in Ondh rebels with 
his Gurkhas, iv. '216 ; crosses into 
Oudh with these troops (14 Feb 
’58), iv. 227 ; reaches BaT&rf (19 
Feb ’58), iv. 227; and is joined by 
Col. Rowcroft (20 Feb ’58), iv. 
227. 

Marches on Lakhnao (25 Feb 
’58), iv. 227; crosses the Gifmtf 
unopposed (10 Mar ’58), iv. 228; 
reaches British camp at Lakhnao, 
iv. 228; his troops become the 
English left, before Lakhnao, iv. 
271; advances from Oharbdgh 
bridge to Residency (14 Mar ’68), 
iv. 281; stops fugitives from 
Musa-bagh to the south (19 Mar 
’58), iv. 283. 

Junction of his force with that 
■of Sir Hope Grant (22 Apr ’58), 


Jang Bahadur— cent. 

iv. 348 ; route of his retiring force 
to Nipal, iv. 349n; finally re-enters' 
. Nipal with his troops (June ’68), 
iv. 349/1. 

Permits English to chase rebels 
into Nipal (Jan ’59). v._205. 

Janojf Bhonsia. adopted heir of pri¬ 
vate estates ■ of Nagpur family 
(1854), i. 62. 

Jargarh, perilous landing of troops 


Jasanda, Bdni Madiiu eludes Six 
Hope Grant at (27 May ’58), T. 
186. 

Jasar, district of Eastern Bengal, iv. 


Jashahr, native 


of Jessor,vi. 


Jashpur, a Tributary Mahall of the 
Lower Provinces, vi. 4. 

Jaswantnagar, disastrous attempt to 
arrest mutinous troopers at (19 
May), iii. 106. 

Jaswant Singh, Mallard wal of Dun- 
gapiir. deposed for his vices 
(1825), vi. 156. 

Jataura, Kunwar Singh driven from, 
by Major Eyre (14 Aug), iii- 86. 

Jathin, site of Amar Singh’s third 
defeat (12.May ’58), iv. 337. 

Jat Mall, his evidence as to the 
change of the SipahiV status by 
the annexation of Oudh, v. 335. 

Jatogh, Gurkhas at. ordered to Phi- 
lur (13 May), ii. 105 ; temporary 
revolt ■ of Gurkhas at, causes 
shameful panic at Siinlah (16-18 

' May),ii. 108. 

Jats. Mr. Colvin seeks the support 
of, iii. 101; send support to Mr. 
Colvin, from. Bharatpu-r, iii. 101; 
the contingent of Jat troops muti¬ 
nies at Kosi (31 May), vi. S3. ' 

Janra, a state of Western Malwa, v. 
x ; under care of Central Indian 
Agency, iii. 135 ; a fief of Hjplkar, 
iii. 136. • c ' 

Jaura, Nawab of, his thorough 
loyalty, vi. 165 ; gives much use¬ 
ful information to the British, vi. 
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Janra, Nawab of—coni. 

165 ; joins Gol. Durand in the field 
with his troops, vi. 166. 

Janra-Alipiir, Tantia Topi retreats 
from Gwaliar on (19 June ’58), v. 
307 ; rebels driven from, by Gen.' 
Napier (21 June ’58), v. 161; 
Tantia Topi retreats from, to¬ 
wards Jaipur (22 June ’58), v. 
221 . 

Jaunpiir, a district of Bandras divi¬ 
sion, vi. 38; description of dis¬ 
trict, ii. xvi, vi. 50; Lieut. Mara 
commands Sikhs at, ii. 17S. _ 

Sikhs at, revolt and murder 
officers (5 June), ii. 178; Euro¬ 
peans disarmed and turned loose 
to save themselves, ii. 178 ; gene¬ 
ral anarchy succeeds mutiny, ii. 
179; Mr. Taylor explains reasons 
for outbreak at, vi. 50; Sipahfs 
from, plunder Chandah and march 
to Sultanpiir (6 June), iii. 272. 

Occupied by Gurkhas, (15 Aug), 
iv. 222 ; Gurkhas restore British 
authority (8 Sept), vi. 51 ; rein¬ 
forced and placed under command 
of Gen. Franks (29 Nov), iv. 225, 
228. 

Mehndf Husen plunders district 
near (Dec), iv. 229; Sir E. Lugard 
attacks and defeats rebels near 
(10 Apr ’58), iv 329 ; garrisoned 
by Sir E. Lngard (11 Apr ’68), 
iv. 330. 

Java, Sipahfs volunteer for service 
in, i. 338. 

Jawala Parshad, negociates Kanh¬ 
pur capitulation" on behalf of Nana 
Sahib, ii. 252 ; becomes hostage 
in English hands, after capitula¬ 
tion, ii. 253; the active agent in 
first massacre at Kanhpur, v. 
265n; agent of Nana Sahib, ac¬ 
companies Sipahfs against Gen. 
Havelock, v. 305; commands 
Nana Sahib’s troops at Fathpur 
(12‘ July), ii. 273n. . 

Javan Bakht, Prince, favourite son 
of Dehlf Emperor, ii. 10 ; special 
effort of Emperor to secure his 


Jawan Bakht, Prince— cont. 

succession, ii. 21; his succession 
protested against by Mirza Korash 
(1856), ii. 21; his claim to Dehlf 
snecession finally rejected by Lord 
Oanning, ii. 24 ; irritated at non¬ 
recognition of his claim to Dehlf 
royal title, ii. 20; the Queen re¬ 
news intrigues for his succession, 
ii. 25 ; threatens vengeance against 
the English in April, ii. 25n; 
hastens to express gratification at 
the Mutiny (11 May), v. 321; he 
is allowed to accompany King of 
Dehlf in his transportation, v. 
361, 

Jawan Singh, a leader of the Erin- 
puram mutineers, iv. 411. 

Jeffreys, on Hinduism in daily life, i. 

. 132. 

Jenkins, Capt., his conspicuous 
bravery at Kanhpur, ii. 241. 

Jenkins, Oapt. Griffith, sent to the 
Mauritius and Cape to summon 
troops, v. 4; his valuable service 
in bringing troops to India, vi. 
173; specially thanked by the 
Queen, vi. 173. 

Jenkins, Col. F., Commissioner of 
A'sam, vi. 32. 

Jenkins, Major, falls into, but 
escapes from, ambuscade at Ka- 
tangf (26 Sept), v. 71. 

Jenkins, Mr., bars chancel of church 
at Shahjahanpur against attack¬ 
ing mutineers (31 May), iii. 214; 
asks help from Muhamdf to con¬ 
vey fugitives, iii. 257; gets fugi¬ 
tives from Shahjahanpur con¬ 
veyed to Muhamdf, iii. 215. 

Jenkins, Mr. Ai-thur, Assistant Com¬ 
missioner of Piirwa, shut up in 
Kanhpur, iii. 274. 

Jenkins, Sir. C. ; Deputy Collector of 
Puri, vi. 5. 

Jenkinson, Mr. E. G., Assistant 
Magistrate at Banaras, vi. 39 ; his 
character, vi; 41; his personal 
bravery and devotion, vi. 42; 
bravely risks his life to save his 
companions at Banaras (5 June), 
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Jhansf— cont. 

quarrel between the Rdnf and the 
Sipahis, iii. 126; the Sipalus 
threaten to place a king on the 
throne, iii. 126 ; the Rani buys 
their adherence with money, iii. 
126 ; she proves herself a capable 
ruler, iii. 126; effect of massacre 
at Inditr, iii. 140; effect of news 
of massacre at, on Gwaliar, iii. 
113; mutineers from, reach Dehlf, 
and attack Ridge (18 July), ii. 
446. 

The Siege. —Sir Hugh Rose ar¬ 
rives at (19 Mar ’58), v. 106; 
strength of the fort and city, v. 
109 ; entire absence of outer de¬ 
fences, v. 109)!.; the surrounding 
neighbourhood stripped of re¬ 
sources by the cunning Ram', v. 
110; the siege begins (22 Mar 
’58), v. 110; the place is com¬ 
pletely invested by Sir Hugh 
Rose, v. 110; determined resist¬ 
ance of the besieged, v. Ill; breach 
at last effected (29 Mar ’58), v. 
111 . 

Tantia Topi approaches to re¬ 
lieve (31 Mar ’58), v. Ill; he at¬ 
tempts the task with 22,000 men, 
V. Ill; Sir Hugh Rose attacks 
him while still pressing the siege, 
v. 112; defeat of Tantia Topi’s 
attempt to raise siege of (1 Apr 
’5S), v. 306 ; Tantia Topi driven 
away, with tremendous loss, v. 
113; he sets fire to jungle to 
evade pursuit, and escapes across 
the Betwa, v. 114. 

Arrangements for storming (3 
Apr. ’58), v. 115 ; desperate re¬ 
sistance to the right attack, v. 
116; heavy loss in scaling the 
wall, v. 117; capture of the walls 
and streets, v. 117 ; fearful 
struggle in Rani’s palace, v. 118 ; 

' Trasses of rebels slaughtered in 
and’ near the town, v. 118; party 
oi enemy driven to a hill outside, 
v. 118; attacked by Major Gall, 
and every man killed, v. 118 ; the 


Jhansf— cont 

Rani escapes to Kalpf (5 Apr ’58), 
v. 119 ; British loss in the capture 
of the place, v. 119 ; Col. Liddell 
left in command of (22 Apr ’58). 
v. 120. 

Garrison of (July ’58), v. 222 ; 
force under Brig. Ainslie advances 
against Firuzshah from (17 Deo. 
’58), v. 254. . 

Jhansf, Rani of, her heroic cha¬ 
racter, v. 155; protests against 
annexation (1853), i. 66; her 
cause of anger with the British 

' Government, iii. 120. 

Plunges into the Mutiny as soon 
as it begins, iii. 121 ; deceives 
Agent, and gets permission to en¬ 
list soldiers, iii. 122; gives the 
signal for the outbreak (6 June), 
iii. 123; allows English commis¬ 
sioners to he murdered, iii. 124; 
proposes terms to English in fort, 
iii. 125; her complicity in the 
massacre of the English, iii. 126. 

Cleverly manages the Sipahis, 
and becomes a capable ruler, iii, 
126; joined by Gwaliar Contin¬ 
gent (22 Sept), iv. 105; fights 
against the English with courage 
and ability, iii. 127; her despe¬ 
rate defence of Jhansf (19 Mar— 
3 Apr), Vt 106-119; she escapes 
to Kalpf, v. 119; begs aid of 
Tantia Topf, v. 306; arrives at 
Kalpf the same clay as Tantia 
Topi, v. 306 ; begs troops of Rao 
Sahib, at Kalpf, v. 120, 807; 
Tantia Topi’s army placed at ser¬ 
vice of (6 Apr. ’58), v. 307 ; she is 
present at defeat of Kdnck (6 
May ’58), v. 125 ; induces panic- 
stricken Sipalifs to re-occ-upy 
Kalpf (19 May ’58). v. 126: she 
is driven from Kalpf (22 Mav’58). 
v. 129, 307 ; flics from Galaulf to 
Gopalpur. v. 143. 

Suggests the seizure of Gwaliar 
fort, v. 144 ; effects the seizure of 
that fortress (1 Juno ’58). v. 147; 
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Jh.'Insf, Ranf of — coni. 
troops outside Gwaliar, v. 147 ; 
she is killed in batt le atKotah-kf- 
Sarai (17 June ’58), v. 155, 307 ; 
her body burnt by R&m Ruo Go- 
rind, t. 307. 

Jhalra Patan, the capital of Jhala- 
war, vi. 1C2; seized by Titatia 
Topi' (21 Aug ’58), v. 228; fine 
levied from Rana in, v. 228 ; Rand 
of, escapes to Mdu, v. 228. 

Jhara, Thakur of, raises loyal horse¬ 
men on the Ghambal (Feb ’58). v. 
218. 

Jhelum, situation, and description, 

ii. xvii\ mutiny at (7 July), ii. 
469 ; disastrously mismanaged at¬ 
tack on mutineers, ii. 471. 

Jhigan, rebels evacuate fort on ap¬ 
proach of Sen. Whitlock (9 Apr 
’58), v. 135. 

Jhi'nd, Native state, bounding Gur- 
gaon, vi. 139. 

Jhfnd, Mahardjah of, Sir J. Law¬ 
rence advises trust in, ii. 116 ; his 
nnfaltering faithfulness, ii. 121; 
his eminent services, v. 214 ; ac¬ 
ceptance of help from, authorized 
(May), i. 443 ; directed to protect 
Karnal, ii. 121n; his Contingent 
fights bravely in capturing Ridge 
at Dehlf (S June), 145«; protects 
convoys of stores for Dehlf troops, 

ii.' 884n. 

Jignf, Rajah of, supplies retreating 
rebels with carriage and stores 
(25 Apr’58), v. 121. 

Jilwdnah, town near Akbarpiir, occu¬ 
pied by Major Sutherland, while 
Tdntia Topi plundered Than close 
by (25 Nov), v. 243. 

Jfran, near Nfmaeh, seized by re¬ 
bels from Mnndesar (Oct), iv. 399; 
attacked ineffectually by Oapt. 
Tucker (23 Oct), iv. 400; evacu¬ 
ated by rebels (23 Oct), iv. 400. 

Jodhpur, a state of Rajputand, iii. 
xi, 163n, iv. xvn, vi. 169; de¬ 
scription of the Btate, iv. xvi, vi. 
169. 

The quarrel with Biindf (1830), 


Jodhpur— cont, 

vi. 161; Mahdrdjah, nobles, and 
subjects, at variance, iii. 172; 
Maharajah of, loyal to English for 
personal reasons, iii. 172, vi. 160. 
Capt. Monck-Ivlas.on, Agent at, 

iii. 172; the Jodhpur Contingent 
breaks into mutiny at Anadra, iv. 
389 : and attempts to murder the 
English on Mount A/bu. iv. 890 ; 
they break out at Erinpttram also, 

iv. 391; insurrection suppressed, 
vi. 160; the Maharajah assists 
English in suppressing the insur¬ 
rection, vi. 160 ; he places a small 
Contingent at service of English, 

iii. 172 ; the Maharajah entrenches 
a position at Pali, to stop muti¬ 
neers (28 Aug), iv. 394; his troops 
are surprized and beaten (8 Sept), 

iv. 395. 

Mutineers from Jodhpur defeat 
Rajah of Jaipur (Oct.), iv. 76 ; they 
join other rebels, and occupy Nar- 
j mil, iv. 76 ; Col. Gerrard advances 
against them. iv. 77 ; by amazing 
| folly they temporarily abandon 
I their strong position, iv. 78 ; Col. 
Gerrard occupies it during their 
absence, iv. 79 ; he falls upon, and 
! utterly defeats them, as they- at¬ 
tempt to return (16 Nov), iv. 79 ; 
splendid charge and countercharge 
of Cavalry, iv. 80; during pursuit 
the rebels make another bold dash 
for victory, iv. S2, 

Johannes’ House, sortie from Lakh- 
nao Residency to examine (7 July), 
iii. 301; blown up by the English 
(21 Aug), iii. 316. 

Johnson, Capt. Edwin, Assistant 
Adjutant-General of Artillery, be¬ 
fore Dehlf, ii. 44Sn; commands 
loft section of No. 2 battery, 
Dehlf. iv. 13 ; urges Gen. Wilson 
to hold on to Dehlf, iv. 40n. 
Johnson, Capt., leads Ca valry against 
mutineers at Kundapatf (11 <SSptj, 
iii. 350; leads Cavalry in Have¬ 
lock’s advance on Iiakknao, iii. 
356, 
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Kaisar Singh. supplies Tantia 
Topi’s army (TO Dec'’5 8), v. 309. 

Kajuria, Tantia Topi tries to cross 
the Betwa at, v. 238; Edo Sahib 
encamps there (20 Oct ’58), v. 

Ka]wa, its situation and history, it. 
102 ; Col. Powell discovers a body 
of rebels there, iv. 103 ; action 
fought at (2 Nov), iv. 103; death 
of Col. Powell, iv. 103; Capt. W: 
Peel assumes command and com¬ 
pletes discomfiture of rebels, iv. 
104. 

Knknf, the river of Jaisalmfr, vi. 
151. 

Kakrala, the ambuscade at, iv. 351; 
death of C4cn. Penny there, iv. 
351; rebels driven from their am-, 
buscade ("0 Apr ’58), iv. 352. 

Kakrnula, anarchical condition of 
(Aug), v. 325. 

Kaladjf. Col.*Maleolm in command 
at (May ’58), v. 169. 

Eala Kankar, Rajah of, despoiled of 
his inheritance by revenue system, 
iii.' 273» ; the noble-hearted Rajah 
conducts fugitives to Allahabad, 
and then returns to fight against 
the English nation, iii. 273 and n ; 
after suppression of Mutiny, his 
lands restored to him, iii. 273)i. 

Kalapahar, the General who defeats 
the last Hindu King of Orfsa 
(1567), vi. 4. 

Kalhur, in Oudb, inhabitants shel¬ 
ter fugitives from Fathgarh, iii. 
23 In. 

Kalianprir, whither Kanhptir muti¬ 
neers march, and return from, ii. 
234. 

Kalian Singh, Maharajah of Krishn- 
garh, vi. 152. 

Kaligaon, camping-ground of Gen. 

. Outram (9 Sept), iii. 350. 

Kali Kanki, rebels driven from their 
position at (Aug), vi. 171. 

Kali Nadi, river of Farriikhabad 
district, iv. xvi, 202; skirmish 
with rebels near, iv. 74; rebels 
try to destroy bridge over (31 


Kali Nadi— cont. 

Dee), iv. 211; bridge saved by 
Brig. Adrian Hope (1 Jau ’58), iv. 
211; the 53rd Regt. forces on a 
battle against orders (2 Jan ’58), 
iv. 212. 

Kalinjar, the famous fort of Bandah, 
vi. 79; fugitives from Naogaon 
endeavour to reach, but fail (16 
June), iii. 129. 

Kali Sind, 'a river of Jhalawar, vi. 
162. 

Kalkaparshad, commended by Nana 
Sahib for destroying fugitive Euro¬ 
peans from Kanhpur, ii. 502. 

Kalpf, a town of Jalaun, iv. xvi, 
139c, v. x ; its strength and stra¬ 
tegic position, v. 119, 12G; Dr. 
Lowe’s description of Sipahi 
arsenal at, v. 130n; his account 
of the capture of the place, v. 
129; Nana Sahib visits, i. 422. 

Gwaliar Contingent threatens 
(17 Ang), iii. 347; insurgents 
around, establish head-quarters at 
Jabalpur (Jan ’58), iv. 314. 

The towm is occupied by Rao 
Sahib and Tantia Topf (Mar ’58), v. 
306; Rani of Jhansi and Tantia 
Topf arrive there (8 Apr ’58), v. 
120; Tantia Topf again advances 
from, v. 120; Sipahis abandon, in 
a panic, in consequence of their 
defeat at Kunch (9 May ’58), v. 
125. 

Inspired by Ram of Jhausf, Si- 
pahfs re-occupy (19 May ’58), v. 
126; Sir Hugh Rose begins his 
famous attack on, v. 127 ; Sipahis 
harass the English attackers for 
five days (16-20 May ’58), v. 127 ; 
skilful plan of Sipahis to drive 
away English, v. 127; defeat of 
Sipahf effort, and evacuation of 
the place (22 May ’58), v. 129, 
307; the camel-corps saves Eng¬ 
lish from defeat there, v. 129n. 

Kalrai, fugitives from Naogaon 
driven back to, iii. 129; some 
English and Eurasians remain at 
. (18 June), iii. 130 ; Europeans left 
20 * 
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Kanbpur— coht. 'Kfinhpiir— cont. 

Occupation of Entrenchment. — neers strengthened by Sipdhis from 

Entrenchments occupied in trepi- A'zamgarh, ii. 248; Sir H. Law- 

dation (22 May), ii. 127 ; critical renee’s inability to help, iii. 282; 

condition of, at end of May, ii. fierce attack on intrenchments on 

lit); troops begin to reinforce in centenary of Plassey, ii. 249; fa- 

June, ii. 102 ; Sir Hugh Wheeler mine begins to tell' on defenders, 

sends on reinforcements to Lakh^ ii. 250 ; • devotion of the women 

nao (3 June), ii. 230; Mr. Sherer during the siege, ii. 243; heroes 

attempts to act magisterially in of the siege, ii. 241. 

the town, vi. 76. The Capitulation. —Nana Sahib 

The Revolt. —Nana Sahib plots proposes terms of capitulation, ii. 

with the army, ii. 231; his rea- 251; he exempts from mercy any- 

sons for conspiring, ii. 235; Tan- one concerned with Lord Dal- 

tia Topi’s account of how Nana housie’s acts, ii. 251; opinions of 

Sahib was forced into rebellion by officers on his terms of surrender, 

the Sipahis, ii. 234n ; hesitation of ii. 251; , Commissioners appear 

the Sipahis to break out, ii. 231n ; from Nana Sahib and offer liberal 

a casual incident precipitates the terms, ii. 252; the capitulation (26 

crisis, ii. 232«; revolt of the Si- June), ii. 252; treaty of capitula- 

pahis (4 June), ii. 232; the Si- ' tion signed, ii. 253 ; delusive con- 
pahis simply revolt and do not dolences of Nana Sahib and his 

injure their officers, ■ ii. 232; officers, ii. 253 ; the garrison march 

plunder of the Treasury and the out (27 June), ii. 253. 

Magazine, ii. 233 ; some Sipahis The Massacre. —The garrison is ' 

remain faithful to the last, ii. conducted to Sati Chaora Ghaut, 

234; every , officer and man sum- ii. 254; the murder of Col. and 

moned to intrenchments, ii. 237; Mrs. Ewart, ii. 255; the garrison 

the mutineers march towards embark, and the massacre begins 

Dehlf, but subsequently return (6 (27 June), ii. 254; officers of 

June), ii. 234; murder of unoffend- Nana Sahib present at massacre, 

ing Christians at, ii. 237n. ii. 256 ; women and children pre- 

The Sice/e. —The siege of the served from first massacre at, ii. 

entrenchment begins, ii. 238; the 258; anecdote of the boat which 

want and exposure in the intrench- for a time escaped, ii. 259 ; es- 

ments, ii. 239; contrast between caping boat attacks and defeats 

the besiegers and the besieged, ii. pursuers, ii. 260 ; desperate stand 

240; the desperate sorties of made by the escaping boat-party, 

Oapt. Moore, ii. 241; noble men ii. 261; only four men escape the 

who fought in the defence, ii. general massacre, ii. 262; the es- 

241; burning of the barrack, and caping boat brought back, ii. 262; 

all hospital comforts (10 June), ii. males in captured boat murdered 

244 ; the faithful Sipahis sent by order of Nana Sahib (30 June), 

away to save themselves, ii. 246 ; ii. 263. 

special losses within the entrench- Effect of the fall of, on Patna, 

ment, ii. 247-249 ; losses inflicted iii. 36; destruction of fugitive 

on the Sipahis from No. 2 bar- Europeans from, commended by 

"ack, ii. 248 ; stubborn defence of Nana Sahib (9 July), ii. 502 ; re- 

tiie unfinished barracks, ii. 247; moval of English captives to the 

chief commands of the mutineers Bibigarh, ii. 266; lady captives 

conferred oirliindus, ii. 238; muti- made to grind corn for Nana Si 
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Mb, ii. 207 ; Nana Sifliib captures 
Col. Smith’s escaping boat from 
Fathgarh, ii. 26G ; fugitives from 
Fathgarh murdered by him, iii. 
225. 

Slaughter of women and chil¬ 
dren at the Bfbfgarli (15 July), 

ii. 280; some Sipahfs refuse to 
murder the women, ii. 281n ; the 
assistance of Musalman butchers 
called in to complete the work, ii. 
280 ; the corpses are thrown into 
a well, ii. 281. 

Recapture of the Town. —In¬ 
structions .to Gen. Havelock for 
relief of, ii. 213 ; Nana Sahib goes 
out to meet Gen. Havelock, ii. 
282; skilful disposition of his 
troops, ii. 282; Gen. Havelock 
manoeuvres to defeat him, ii. 283 ; 
resistless rush of the Highlanders, 
ii. 281; heroic charge of the 
Eighteen'Volunteers at victory of, 
ii. 285 ; complete defeat of Nana 
Sahib (16 July), ii. 287 ; explo¬ 
sion of the Magazine by Nana 
Sahib, ii. 287. 

' Ketribution inflicted on the 
town, ii. 290; general flight of the 
inhabitants (17 July), ii. 291; 
Nana Sahib pretends to immolate 
himself, and escapes into Oudh 
(18 July), ii; 293; plunder and 
destruction of Bithur palace (19 
July), ii. 294; Brig. Neill arrives 
there (20 July), iii. 329; punish- 
■ ments inflicted ' for massacre of 
women and children, ii. 300. 

Order restored .—Defence of, se¬ 
cured by Havelock and Neill, ii. 
303; Gen. Havelock constructs 
new intrenchment, ii. 304, iii. 329 ; 
300 men left with Neill to protect, 
ii. 303 ; Col. Neill’s description of 
demoralization of English force in, 

. ii. 805«; Ool. Spurgin and his 
party arrive by river, ii. 305; 
Brig. Neill stops plundering at, iii. 
335; Gen. Havelock starts from, to 
relieve Lakhnao (25 July), ii. 311. 


| Kanhpdr— cont. ’ 

1 Mutineers gather round for 
another attack (25 July), iii. 335; 
critical position of, in August, iii. 
347; strengthening and reinforce¬ 
ment of, during that month, iii 
34.8; Gen. Neill attacks Bithur, 

iii. 341; sends expeditions up the 
river, and destroys rebel boats, 
iii. 3-12 ; Gen Neill marches troops 
to raise confidence of the people, 

iii. 343 ; Gen. Havelock and bis 
force return to (13 Aug), iii. 341 ; 
lie marches against Bithur and 
drives the enemy from the place 
(16 Aug), iii. 344. 

Military division placed under 
Gen. Outrarn. iii. 88: Gen. Ou- 
tram’s ever famous order at (16 
Sept), iii. 352. 

Tdntui Tom's Attempt on.—Sir 
Cohn Campbell arrives (3 Nov), 

iv. 104 ; goes on to Lakhnao (9 
Nov), iv. 15y: Sir Colin Camp¬ 


bell’s 


o Gen. Wi: 




159; Gen. Windham s 
entrenchment a 
Topf occupies country to west- of 
(10 Nov), ir. 161: reinforcements 
arrive at (14 Nov), iv. 162 ; Gen. 
Windham extends his position (17 
Nov), iv. 162; plan for aggressive 
defence of, -suggested bv Gen. 
■Windham, iv. 164 ; Brig. Carthew 
commands troops in extended po¬ 
sition, iv. 163. 

Communication with Lakhnao 
severed (19 Nov), iv. 163; Gen. 
Windham guesses object of Tan¬ 
tia Topi’s advance, iv. 161 : troops 
sent to re-occupy Baum Bridge 
(23 Nov), iv. 163; Gen. Wind¬ 
ham’s plan for striking a- blow at 
Tantia Topf, iv. 164; he marches 
six miles westwards to confront 
Tantia Topf, iv. 165 ; the rebels 
close gradually around him, a iv.' 
156; they occupy Suckaudr and 
the banks of the Pilndu, iv. 165; 
Gen. Windham attacks rebels at 
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Plindu rivulet (2G Nov), iv. 166 ; 
defeats the enemy and falls back, 
iv. 167 ; Geu. ‘Windham hears of 
approach of Sir Colin Campbell, 
iv. 166; Tantia Topi follows the 
English and forces further re¬ 
tirement, iv. 167; he repulses 
Gen. Windham’s left (27 Nov), iv. 
170; the General’s defective tac¬ 
tics, iv. 172; he'is compelled to 
fall back on Brick Kilns, iv. 169 ; 
Tsintia Topi again attacks Gen. 
Windham', iv. 168. 

Dispositions to meet attack of 
28 Nov, iv. 173; Brig. Oartliew 
ordered to defend bridge on Bithur 
road, iv. 174; Gen. Windham 
driven back into intrenekment, iv. 
181; stores collected for women 
and sick fall into hands of rebels, 
iv. 181. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s convoy 
crosses into (30 Nov), iv. 183; Sir 
Colin Campbell sends women and 
children to Allahabad, iv. 185; 
Tantia Topi is defeated with great 
loss (6 Dec), iv. 196; but his 
army is allowed to escape by Gen. 
Mansfield, iv. 193; Gen. Hope 
Grant sent in pursuit, ii. 194; 
Tantia Topi’s account of the de¬ 
feat, v. 304, 306. 

Sir Colin Campbell marches 
westward from (24 Dec), iv. 210; 
Sir Colin Campbell returns to (4 
Feb ’58), iv. 220. 

Its position in rebel operations, 
iii. 118; fluctuating feelings of 
landowners in, till capture of 
Lakhna.o, vi. 77 ; judicial inquiry 
into atrocities at, vi. 78. 

Kanhpur battery, a post at Lakk- 
nao, iii. 298; mutineers attempt 
to storm, and fail (20 July), iii. 
303; so dangerous that the com¬ 
manding officer had to be changed 
evjfi-y day, iii. 309n. 

Kankar, strong rebel position'at, iv. 
350; defeat of rebels at (17 Apr 
’58), iv. 351. 


j Kankrauli, Tantia Topi occupies 
; position at (13 Aug ’58), v. 

I 225. 

I Kantit, Rajah of, assists the English 
in Mfrzapur, vi. 49. 

Kaotlf, a river in Jaipur, vi. 158. 

Kapadak, a branch of the Ganges in 
the Snndarban, vi. 6. 

Kapurthala, the Sikh Rajah joins 
Sir Hope Grant with a contingent, 

v. 186 ; posted at Banni bridge 
(4 June ’58), v. 186. 

Karachi, the harbour of, i. 215, vi. 
143; Commissioner ordered to 
send troops to Panjab (Slay), i. 
442 ; troops again sent from, into 
Punjab, v. 3; Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion published at (1 Nov ’58), v. 
276. 

Karaulf, a state of Rajpiitaha, iii. 
x, 163«, iv. xvii, vi. 152; descrip¬ 
tion of the state, vi. 152. 

The young Chief dies, and 
adopts heir in 1852, i. 67 ; Court 
of Directors sanctions the succes¬ 
sion of Bharat Pal, i. 68; Madan 
Pal ultimately chosen instead of 
Bharat Pal, i. 69; he becomes 
Maharajah (1853), vi. 152; Lord 
Dalhousie’s treatment of, shakes 
native belief in British honesty, v. 
287. 

Matckloekmen from, stationed 
j at A'gra, iii. 177; levies from, 
sent back as untrustworthy (5 
July), iii. 179 ; Brig. Seaton de¬ 
feats Rajah of Mainpurf at (27 

Special reasons for disloyalty, 

vi. 152; yet remains loyal, vi. 
152 ; justifies generous treatment 
of Court of Directors, vi. 153. 

Karaulf, Rajah of, releases Maha¬ 
rajah of Kota from his own troops 
(Deo), iv. 402. . 

Karamnasa, river near Patna, iii. 
26; vi. 46; railway works at, 
threatened by defeated rebels (30 ‘ 
‘ May ’58), iv. 338. 

Karak, to be occupied by British 
troops (1856), i. 306. 
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Karans, namo of a people in Orfsa, 

Kargun. Tantia. Topi captures some 
of Holkar’s troops at (IS) Nov ’58), 
v. 241. 

Karim Bakhsh, his traitorous con¬ 
duct, at Deblf, v. 347. 

Karisstt, Ainar Singh defeated at, 
by Gen. Douglas (14 Oot ’58), iv. 
341. 

Karrmiasa, see Karamndsa. 

Karnal, its situation, ii. xvii ; its 
importance as a point of commu¬ 
nication, ii. 122; a Native centre 
of news-transmission, i. 361n; road 
from,j oining Kidge at Dohlf, ii. 387; 
some fugitives from Dehli reach 
(11 May), ii. 73; the Guides delayed 
there, in their march to Dehli, ii- 
351; selected by Gen. Anson as 
base of operations against Dehli, 
ii. 105, 106; Gen. Anson dies 
there (27 May), ii. 123, iii. 7; 
danger of severance of DekK Field 
Force from (4 July), ii. 426 ; pro¬ 
tected during Mutiny by Rajah of 
Patiala, v. 214. 

Karnal, Nawab. of, supports the 
English cause, ii. 122. 

Karnatik, general disaffection in 
(1806), i. 170. 

Karnatik, Nawab of, title and pen¬ 
sion abolished by Lord Dalkousie 
(1854), i. 80. 

Kars, i. 302. 

Kasaolf, Gen. Anson sends troops 
from, to Ambalah (12 May), ii. 
104, 

Kasganj, action fought near (Dec), 
iv. 202; Jowahir Singh blown 
from a gun at (22 Dec), iv. 205. 

Kashi, see Bandras. 

Kashmir, situation, and description, 
i. 392, ii. xvii ; taken over by the 
British, i. 4; its transference to 
Gulab Singh (1846), v. 2 ; rumour 
of its speedy capture, a signal 
among conspirators, ii. 31; Sir J. 
Lawrence proposes a trip to (May), 
i. 451; Hoti-Mardan mutineers 
endeavour to escape into (June), 


Kashmir— ront. 

ii. 371n; shawl-weavers assist in 
plunder of Lodiana (9 June), ii. 
380. 

Kashmir Gate, at Dehli, ii. 393; 

I Gol. Ripley enters Dehli with his 
| troops (11 May), ii. 64; arrange- 
j meets for blowing in, iv. 22. 

I Kasimbazar, sonth of Murshfdabad, 
vi. 20. 

Kasim Khan, urges on mutiny at 
Vellur (180G), i. 165n. 

Kasipur, gun-manufactory near Cal¬ 
cutta, ii. 91; gun-foundry set in 
action by Sir Colin Campbell, iv. 87. 

Kat-angf, detachment sent to secure 
passage of stream near (26 Sept), 
v. 71; detachment escapes from 
ambuscade near, v. 71; Madras 
Sipahis gallantly drive mutineers 
from, v. 72; Lieut. Macgregor’s 
■ body found there (26 Sept), v. 72. 

Katak, a district, and the capital, of 
Orfsa, iv. xvii, vi. 3, 4; town of 
Orfsa, description of, iv. xvi ; 
Lieut.-Col. .Fischer commands at. 

iv. 98; Madras Sipahis marched 
from, to Bengal, iv. 98; troops 
sent from, to keep order in Sam- 
bhalpur (Sept), iv. 307. 

| Katak Banaras, chief town of Katak, 

i Kathiwar, Native state of Bombay 
j Presidency, v. 1. 

I Katjurf, branch of the Mahanads 
near Katak, iv. xvi, vi. 5. 

Katra, pass protected by Rewah 
troops (June), v. 76. 

Kaugaon Batfs, Tantia Topi occu¬ 
pies (Oct ’58), v. 308: impresses 
Holkar’s troops there (Nov. ’58), 

v. 308. 

Kavaoagh, Thomas Henry, a clerk, 
offers to carry a letter from Lakh- 
nao intrenchment to Sir Colin 
Campbell (9 Nov), iv. 116 ; per¬ 
sonal description, iv. 115 ; his dis¬ 
guise, iv. 116 ; reaches Sir^Colin 
Campbell safely (10 Nov)', - iv. 
117 ; receives the Victoria Cross,' 
iv. 117n. 
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Kavanagh, Thomas Henry— cont. ■ 
Crosses under fire to meet Sir 
Colin Campbell (17 Nov), iv. 144. 

Becomes Assistant Commissioner 
of Maliabad, v. 198; suggests 
and effects the capture of Sandela 
30 July ’58), v. 198 ; his tact and 
udgment after capture of Sande'la 
(Aug ’58), v. 198. 

His death (1883), iv. 117n. 

Kavath, the most numerous caste in 
Bengal, vi. 2. 

Kaye, Major, on outbreak of mutiny, 
cuts off communication -with Lakh- 
nao city, iii. 250 ; conducts siege- 
train from Phil ur to Dehlf Force, 
ii. 141?;; commands Artillery at 
Badlf-kf-Sarai (8 June), ii. 143n; 
commands heavy guns on Dehlf 
Ridge, ii. 448n; commands left 
section No. 1 battery, Dehlf, iv. 
9; his section of battery catches 
fire (10 Sept), iv. 11; transferred 
to No. 2 battery, iv. 13. 

Kaye, Sir John, his statement as to 
the influence of Mr. Colvin over 
Lord Auckland, iii.' 97 n; his mas¬ 
terly summary of Mr. Tayler’s 
conduct at Patna, iii. 78n. 

Keane, Sir John, his march through 
Afghanistan, iii. 133. 

Keate, Headmaster, his tender treat¬ 
ment of young Canning at Eton, i. 
267. 

Keating, Major, notices chapdti dis¬ 
tribution at Nimar in January, i. 

- 420n; fortifies a refuge near 
A'sfrgarh (10 July), v. 40. 

Created Political Agent for 
Western Malwa (26 Nov), v. 56 ; 
marches from Mandesar up A'gra 
road (Feb ’58), v. 104.; bravely 
drives rebels from Kkukwasas. 
near Chanderf (5 Mar ’58), v. 105 : 
severely wounded at storming o' 
Chanderf (17 Mar ’58), v. 106.' 

Keen, Lieut., his gallantry • during 

•* attack on the Sikandarbagh (1C, 
Nov), iv. 140; occupies Banks’s 
House, Lakhnao (17 Nov), iv. 
147 


Keene, Mr. H. G., Superintendent of 
Dehra Dun, vi. 116 ; hears of Mf- 
rath outbreak (16 May), vi. 117 ; 

’ hurries to chief station and raises 
recruits (May), vi. 117 ; organizes 
European night patrols, vi. 117 ; 
sends treasure up to Masurf, vi. 
118; his difficulty in cashing 
drafts, vi. 119 ; issues paper money 
on his own responsibility (June), 
vi. 119; marches against Jalan¬ 
dhar mutineers (16 June), vi. 118. 

His testimony as to Mr. Gub- 
bins’ efforts to save Banaras, vi. 
4in; his testimony as to the excel¬ 
lence of Mr. Ross’s service, vi. 
62 ; relates the true story of tha 
rising at A'zamgarh, vi. 63. 

Kehrf, situation of, iii. xi. 

I Keir, Lieut., distinguishes himself 
i at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 386. 
i Kellner, Mr. George, officer of Cal- 
j eutta Volunteers, vi. 17. 

, Kelly, Capt., disarms fugitive rebels 
in Nipal (Jan ’59), v. 206. 

Kelly, Col., commands second bri¬ 
gade at battle of Kanhpiir (26 
Nov), iv. 165; captures three 
guns at Pandu rivulet, iv. 166; 
acts under Brig. Carthew at 
Kanhpur (28 Nov), iv. 173. 

Kemble, Capt., distinguishes him¬ 
self at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 3S5. 

Kemp, Mr. F. B., Judge of Dkakah, 
vi. 28. 

Ken, river to the west of Bandah, 
vi. 78. 

Kendall, Lieut., escapes from Sik- 
! rora to Balrampur, iii. 263. 

Kennedy, Capt., commands Guides 
in Rewarf expedition (Oct), iv. 76. 

Kennedy, Col. J. D., commands 43rd 
Native Regt. at Barraekpur, i. 
364. 

Kenny, Private, wins the Victoria 
Gross for gallantry at the Sikan- 
darbagk (16 Nov), iv. 139. 

Kerr, Lieut., destroys defiant muti¬ 
neers of Kolkapiir (10 Aug), v. 
i 28: his brave attack on Halgalli 
i (29 Nov), v. 166; drives enemy 
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Kerr, Lieut.— cont. 
from English loft at Chliota Udai¬ 
pur (1 Doc ’53), v. 240. 

Kerr. Lord Mark, his character, it. 
321; despatched with troops to 
save A'zamgarh (27 Mar ’.58), iv. 
321; reaches Bananas. and starts 
for A'zamgarh, iv. 322; attacks 
Ktfnwar .Singh, near Sarsana (6 
Apr ’58), iv. 322 ; his remarkable 
battle, iv. 323 ; penetrates Ktfnwar 
Singh’s force, and-relieves A'zam¬ 
garh (6 Apr ’58), iv. 325 ; clears 
A'zamgarh of rebels, vi. 08. 

Kerr, Lord Walter, Midshipman, one 
of Peel’s Brigade, iv. 90re. 

Kesliwa, village near which the 
remnants of Amar Singh’s troops 
were defeated (June ’58), iv. 33S. 

Khagan, flying mutineers stopped 
at, by border tribes (June), ii. 
871n. 

Khaibar Pass, i. 31. 

Khairabad, ferry on the Atak, 
guarded by mutinous Sipahfs, ii. 
303n. 

Khairabad, plan for finally crushing 
rebels in (15 Oct ’58), v. 201. 

Khairaga-rh, occupied by Gwaliar 
rebels (11 Sept), iv. 67. 

Khairptfr, Native state of Bombay 
Presidency, v. 1. 

Khaki Risala, name of Mfrath 
Volunteers, vi. 127. 

Khalsa, army of the Sikhs, i. 5; 
completely broken (Mar ’49), i. 
32 ; revive hopes of independence, 
i. 8 ; believe in prophecy to plun¬ 
der Dohlf, ii. 355. • 

Khan Bahadur Khan, heir of the 
Rohillas, and pensioner of the Bri¬ 
tish Government, iii. 206 ; titular 
ruler in Eohilkhand, ii. 300 ; stirs 
up sedition at Bareli, iii. 206; 
proclaimed Viceroy of Rokilldiand 
(31 May), iii. 212; slaughters all 
the English remaining in Bareli, 
iii. 212; is defied by liis helpless 
victims, iii. 212; induces his rival 
Bakkt Khan to go to Dohlf, iii. 
212 ; destroys Mr. Thomason’s 


Kktfn Bahtfdnr Khan— coni. 

tomb to build one for himself, iii. 
212; begins to oppress the Hindus, 
and provokes his own downfall, 

iii. 213. 

Extends his rule to jjudatm, iii. 
217 ; gains nominal sway through¬ 
out Rohilkhand (2 June), iii. 222; 
disorder under his sway, iii. 223; 
the Tbakurs for a long time dis¬ 
pute his authority, iii. 223 : his 
misgovornment causes people to de¬ 
sire the return of the English, iii. 
224 ; makes himself hated by the- 
Natives (Apr ’58), iv. 304. 

The force with which he held 
Bareli, iv. 366; the natural de¬ 
fences of the place, iv. 366; he 
resolves to meet the British in the 
open. iv. 367; takes up a position 
at Natia-Nadfjiv. 367 ; he is driven 
into Bardlf by Sir Colin Campbell, 

iv. 368; the fierce onslaught, of 

' Gkazfs, iv. 36S ; Sir Colin halts to 

collect his force.iv. 369 : the Khan 

. withdraws at night from Bartflf, 
(5 May ’58). iv. 370: he causes 
Sir Colin Campbell to pause in 
final attack on Bareli, iv. 370. 

Brig. Coke sent in pursuit of, 
(12 May’58), iv. 376; again ap¬ 
pears at the head of a small force 
near Powain (Aug ’5S), v. 191. 

Khandaits, name of a people in 
Orfsa, vi. 4. 

Kkande' Rao, Gaekwar of Barodah, 
his loyalty, vi. 168. 

Kkandesk, protected by Sir Hugh 
Rose (Nov ’58), v. 24i. 

Khandla, a town of Muzaffarnagar, 
vi. 123. 

Kkankal. defeat of Bijnaur raiders 
near (9 Jan ’58), vi. il3. 

Khan River, near Indtfr Residency, 
iii. xi. 143; impossibility of cross¬ 
ing. in face of Holkar’s mutineers, 
iii. 157. 

Khan Singh, intrigues against” the 
English at Labor (1848), i. 21. 

Khan Singh, Sirdar, appointed Go¬ 
vernor of Multdn (1847), i. 14. 
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Khan Zaman, his victory at Pani- 
pat(155G), vi. 140. 

• Kharsua, river of Katak, iv. xvi. 
Khas Bazaar, market-place near 
Residency, Lakhnao, iii. 364. 
Khasia Hills, district of A'sam, vi. 

Khatmandu, capital of Nipal, i. 5 ; 
Gurldias start from, to help the 
English, in July, iv. 221. 

Khazar Sultan Mirza, Mirza, a Dehli 
prince, secreted in Humayun’s 
tomb,iv. 55; his death, iv. 55. 
Khem Savant, generously aids the 
British although deposed, vi. 168. 
Khera, a position occupied by Tantia 
Topf’s force (10 Dec), v. 306. 
Kheri, district to the west of Bah- 
raich, iii. 261, iv. xv. 

Khot, fort captured by Jamadar 
Imam Bakhsh Khan (18 Apr ’58), 

iv. 361. 

Khukwasas, place near Chanden, v. 
105. 

Khulna,, a station of lessor, vi. 26. 
Khurajpura, Nawab of, his petition 
to the King of Dehli (12 July), v. 
325. 

Khurja, occupied by Walfdad Khan 
(27 May), vi. 135; occupied by 
Col. Greathed’sforce(3 Oct), iv.64. 
Khwaja A'bdul Ganf, see A'bdul 
Ganf, Khwaj si. 

Kfka, Rana. his defeat at Gogundah 
(1576), vi. 155. 

Kilburn, Mr., a merchant, serves in 
Calcutta Cavalry Volunteers vi. 
18. 

Kilwarf, Tantia Topf marches on 
(Jan ’59), v. 309. 

Kfnah, pass by which Tantia Topi 
marched out of Bundf (July ’58), 

v. 223. 

Kirby, Capt., accompanies Capt. 
Mackenzie to recover guns for 
Bareli (31 May), iii. 210n. • 
Kirchoff, Sergeant, attacked, left for 
heady. but escapes (20 June), iii. 
130. 

Kirk, Dr., murdered at Gwaliar 
(14 June), iii. 115. 


Kirk, Major, commands SipaMs at 
Naogaon, iii. 127; removes guns 

■ to quarter-guard (30 May), iii. 
127: opens communication with 
Jhansf and Lalatpur (9 June), iii. 
128; dies of sunstroke in escap¬ 
ing from Naogaon (17 June), iii. 
129. 

. Ki'rwf, a, town of Bandah district, v. 

*, vi. 79 ; its recent history, v. 138 ; 
Amrit Rao founds the raj, v. 139 ; 
Venayak Rao deposits trust-fund 
in hands of Indian Government 
(1858), v. 139; Venayak Rao’s 
trust-fund appropriated by Govern¬ 
ment (1855), v. 139 ; Madhava Rao 
ridep out to welcome Gen. Whit¬ 
lock (2 June ’58), v. HO; the 
place is occupied without resist-' 

Kfrwf, Rao of, a child of nine years, 
v. 138 ; the story of his unjust 
treatment, v. 290; his innocence- 
of treason officially declared, v. 
303; no grounds whatever for 
treating him as an enemy, v. 304 ; 
the wealth of the boy-king causes • 
his condemnation, v. 141. 

Kishanganj, suburb near Ridge at 
Dehli, ii. 390; its military 
strength, ii. 290«; evacuated by 
mutineers (16 Sept), iv. 4-1. 

Kishanganj, near Purnia, Mr. Yule 
chases Dhakah mutineers to (20 
Dec), iv. 300. 

Kishan Singh, minister of Biindf, his 
murder (1830), vi. 161. 

Kishah Singh, ’ witnesses Commis¬ 
sioner Eraser’s murder at Dehli, 
ii. 60n. 

Kishugarh, a state of Rajpiitana, iii. 
163n, iv. xvii. 

Kittur, Desaf of, a disaffected Ma- 
ratha chieftain, v. 20. 

Knight, Dr., civil surgeon at Bij- 
naur, vi. 103. 

Knight, Mrs., resides at Bijnaur, vi. 
103. 

Knocker, Capt.., storms and carries 
the pass of Shergatf (5 Nov), iv. 
307. 
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Knox, Oapt., lulled at sortie from 
Dohlf (12 June), ii. 409n. 

ICnyvott, Col., last to leavo Dohlf 
Cantonment (II May), ii. 78n. 

Koch Bihar, a division of the Lower 
Provinces, iii. xi, yi. 8. 

Kocbin. perfect loyalty of ruler of, 
yi. 168. 

Kool, town near fort of A'lfgarh, yi. 
187. 

Kokan-dil-Khan, chief of Kandahar, 
dies (1855), i. 303. 

Kohat, its situation, ii. xvii ; de¬ 
tachment sent from, to occupy 
Atak (16 May), ii. 350; its aban¬ 
donment proposed, by Sir J. Law¬ 
rence, ii. 465. 

Koilsa, spot where Mr. Venables at¬ 
tacked the Palwar Rajputs, yi. 
66 ; camping station of Col. Mil- 
man (Mar ’58), iv. 319 ; Col. Mil- 
man driven ont of. by Kunwar 
• Singh (22 Mar ’58),'iy. 320. ■ 

Kokhand, Persia tries to influence 
against England (1856), i. 317. 

Kokrail, scene of the gallant charge 
of Cavalry after battle of Ckinkat 
(29 June), iii. 285 ; stream crossed 
by Sir J. Outram in his attack on 
Lakhnao (9 Mar ’58), iy. 261. 

Kola Kankar, the last boat, escaping 
from Kanhpur, captured there, y. 
305. 

KolMn, the district of the Kol 
tribes, iy. xiii, 

Koklapur, Native State of Bombay 
Presidency, v. x, 1; former cor¬ 
rupt condition of (1830-40), y. 
24; under British management, yi. 
.168; its readiness for revolt in 
1857, v. 25 ; the plot which was 
hatched, v. 29. 

Mutiny breaks out (31 July), 
y. 21, 26 ; Sipahfs attempt to mur¬ 
der their officers, v, 26 ; mutineers 
shut from station by Ool. Mau- 
ghan, y. 27 ; all but forty muti¬ 
neers disperse, v. 28 ; Lieut. Ken’ 
arrives with troops and destroys 
remnant of mutineers (10 Aug). 


Ko hlffpiir— emit. 

Col. Jacob arrives there (14 
Aug), v. 27; mutinous regiment - 
disarmed (14 Aug), v. 29; final 
suppression of disturbance in, v. 
29. 

Kols. a people of Chutist Nagmfr, 
iy." xiii, 95; those at Singbbhiim, 

rise in insurrection (Dec), iv. 306. 

Komila, district- through which 
Ghitragaon mutineers passed 
(Dec), iv. 295. 

Konds, an aboriginal tribe of Orfsd, 
yi. 4. 

Kopuldnfg, the Chief of, defeated by 
Col. Hughes (May ’58), v. 170. 

Korea, a Tributary Mahali of the 
Lower Provinces, yi. 4. 

Korwa-s. a people of CMtia Nagpur, 
iv. xiii, 95. 

Kosf, small town on the frontier of 
Mathura district, yi. 91; Bkart- 
pur troops mutiny near 731 May), 
yi. 93. ' 

Kota, a state of Raipritana. iii. x, 
xi, 163)i. iv. xvii, yi. 161; descrip¬ 
tion of the state, iv. 397. vi. 161; 
Ram Singh. Mahaiao of. vi. 161. 

The Contingent of. ana its be¬ 
haviour. vi. 16l; Contingent from, 
ordered to attack mutineers near ' 
A'gra, iii. 178 ; but mutinies there 
(4 July), iii. 179; the mutineers 
are destroyed by Gen. Nicholson 
at Najafgarh (25 Aug), ii. 494. 

In a state of rebellion (Sept), iy. 
397; mutiny at (15 Oct), iv. 398 ; 
the MaMrao imprisoned in his 
own palace, by rebels, iy. 401; his 
officers fire on Tantia Topfs foree 

, (28 Dec ’58), v. 309; fords at, 
watched by Brig. Hornier (Jan 
’59), y. 255; Major Burton returns 
to, from Nimack, iv. 398; Maj.- 
Gen. Roberts reaches (22 Mar 
’58), iv. 402; rebels driven from 
the place by Gen. Roberts (29 
Mar ’58), iv. 403 ; Majpi» G&ll 
sent to watch rebels at (22 Apr 
’58), v. 120. 

Tko MaMrao fails to clear him- 
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self from disloyalty, vi. 162 ; the 
Maharao’s salute reduced as a mark 
of disfavour, vi. 162 ; salute re¬ 
stored (1866), vi. 162. 

Kotali-la'-Sarai, occupied by Brig. 
Smith (17 June ’58), v. 150. 

Kotaria, stream on the banks of 
■which Tantia Topi was defeated 
(7 Aug ’58), v. 244. 

Kothi, states to the west of Rewah, 

Kotra. Tantia Topi retreats from In- 
drag.rrii to (11 Aug ’58), v. 307’; 
defeat of Rajah of Banpiir at (25 
Apr ’58), v. 120. 

Krishnagarh, principal station of 
Nadia, vi. 25. 

Krishngarh, a state of Rajpiitana, 
vi. 151; description of the state, 
vi. 151; remains loyal during Mu¬ 
tiny, vi. 152. 

Krislm Singh, Pandit, fights and 
labours for the English, at Jaun- 
piir, vi. 52. 

Kiiarf, description of the course of 
the river, v. 216n; the river on 
which Blip Singh operated (Oct 
’58), v. 216; and the town, at 
which Blip Singh was finally de¬ 
feated (Oct ’58), v. 216. 

Kuckwaghar, district attempted by 
Eiruzshah (Dec ’58), v. 251. 

Kuehwaya Kharwala, joins in at¬ 
tack on Chirkharf (Mar ’58), v. 
306. 

Kudya, its situation, iv. 224n; re¬ 
bels at, defeated by Gurkhas (19 
Oct), iv. 224. 

Kulu-ail, rivulet near Lakhnao on 
road to Ohinhat, iii. 284 ; scene of 
gallant Cavalry charge (29 June), 
iii. 285 ; crossed by Sir J. Outram i 
in final attack on Lakhnao (9 Mar 
’58), iv. 261. 

Kuladgi, its situation, v. x. 

Kulinism, affected by widow-remar- 

j. riag'5, i. 381. 

llultura, in Ceylon, Havelock almost 
wrecked there (May), ii. 211. 

Kumar, river of Nadia, vi. 25, 


Kumaun, levies from, engaged at 
’Pflfbhft (Aug ’58), v. 192. 

Kiimba, Rana, his pillar of victory 
at Chitor (1440), vi. 155. 

Kumona, Nawab of, assists Tantia 
Topi at Nathduwara (Aug ’58), v. 
307. 

Kiinch, its situation, v. x; Tantia 
Topi retreats from Jhansi through 
(1 Apr ’58), v. 306; Tantia Topi 
takes up strong position there (20 
Apr ’58), v. 120; Sir Hugh Rose 
disconcerts rebels by a flank' 
march, v. 122; the defeat at, 
causes discord among the Sipahis 
(6 May ’58), v. 125 ; Tantia Topi’s 
account of battle at, v. 307. 

Kundapati, spot at which Oudli mu¬ 
tineers cross Ganges to harass 
English, iii. 350; annihilation of 
party of Oudh mutineers at (11 
Sept), iii. 351. 

Kunwar Singh, a Rajput, Chief of 
Jagdispiir, iii. 50; one of the 
three capable rebel leaders, iv. 
105 ; unwise treatment of, v. 291 ; 
Mr. W. Tayler urges the Govern¬ 
ment to adopt a more prudent 
course, iii. 50»; cause of his en¬ 
mity against the English, iii. 50. 
and n ; his plan for redeeming his 
fortune, iv. 318. 

First intimation of his intended 
revolt (June), iii. 32 ; directs 
Danapur mutineers to attack 
A'rah, iii. 52 ; his followers assist 
Danapur mutineers across Son, iii. 
52; Sipahis fly from A'rah to. 
him, iii. 67 ; effect of his rebellion 
on Ghazipur, vi. 61. 

His levies harass Major Eyre’s 
rear, iii. 66; Major Eyre moves 
against his stronghold, iii. 84; he 
prepares to defend - Jagdispiir, iii. 
85 ; one of his scouts captured.by 
Maj or Eyre (31 July), iii. 64 ; he 
takes up position on the Son, iv, 
311; occupies villages Dilavar 
and Tola Narainpur, iii. 85 ; is 
defeated and flies with remnant of 
his troops (12 Ang), iii. 86 ; ho is 
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driven from Jataura by Major 
Byre (14 Aug), iii. 80. 

His reported advance on Nagod 
(27 Aug), v. 74 ; broaks into Mir- 
zapur district (8 Sept), vi. 49 ; he 
occupies A'zamgarh, vi. 08; 
threatens part of road to Allah¬ 
abad, iv. 88. 

He threatens Western Bihar 
(Mar ’58), iv. 317 phis probable 
course, if victorious, vi. 32 ; Cal¬ 
cutta itself open to his depreda- 

Effeets junction -with detach¬ 
ment from Belwa, at Atraolia 
(17 Mar ’58), iv. 318 ; advances, 
and drives back Col. Milman 
(22 Mar ’58), iv. 319 ; repulses 
Col. Dames at A'zamgarh (27 
Mar ’58), iv. 321; blockades Col. 
Milman in A'zamgarh gaol (4 Apr 
’58), iv. 326; defects in carrying 
out bis admirable strategy, iv. 
327; his force is penetrated by 
Lord Mark Kerr (6 Apr ’58). iv. 
325; his strategy in withdraw¬ 
ing his force from A'zamgarh 
(14 Apr ’58), iv. 330; disputes the 
passage of the Tons, against Sir 
E. Lugard, iv. 330; his masterly 
retreat from the Tons (15 Apr 
’58), iv. 331; checks the English 
pursuit a second time (17 Apr 
’58), iv. 332; caught and defeated 
at Manohar (20 Apr ’58), iv. 333 ; 
eludes pursuit and safely crosses 
the Ganges (21 Apr ’58), iv. 334; 
his retreat across Ghazipur de¬ 
moralizes that district, vi. 62. 

Re-enters Jagdfspur (22 Apr 
’58), iv. 334; defeats Capt. Le 
Grand (23 Apr ’58), iv.- 335 ; dies 
of a wound at Jagdfspur (26 Apr 
’68), iv. 336. 

Kurai, near Sagar, Tantia Topi ar¬ 
rives there, v.' 238 ; half Tantia 
Topi’s army destroyed at (25 Oct 
’58), v. 238. 

Kurandwar, state in Southern Ma- 
rSth & country, v. 14. 


Kursf, rebel detachment driven 
from,. by^Sir Hope Grant (28 Mar 

Kurundwnd, its description, v. x; 
Mr. Manson hears of insurrection 
of Dhanvar at (27 May ’58), v. 
168 

Kns( river, crossed by Mr. Tule 

(1.2 Dec),' iw 229. ^ 

Kusf. the Little, river of Purnia. iv. 

Kusia Ba.gh, summer-palace of Em¬ 
perors near Dehli. ii. 391. 

Kushalgarh, Brig. Showers takes up 
position at (Jan ’59), v. 255. 

Kushani, Rdo Sahib defeated at (10 
Peb ’59), v. 257. 

Kusumkhor, in Oudh, people of, 
treat kindly fugitives from Fath- 
garh, iii. 231. 

Kntb, a royal residence near Dehli, 
ii. 13. 

Kydganj, suburb of Allahabad, at¬ 
tacked by Col. Neill (15 Jnne),ii. ' 
200 ; considered by Col. Neill the . 
most important position in Allah¬ 
abad, ii. 297. 


Ii, 


Labadoor, Mr., murdered at Shah- 
jahanpiu- (31 May), iii. 213. 
Lachinan Siugh, Maharawal of Bans- 
wava, his loyalty, vi. 157. 

Laiakat All) name of the “ Man- 
lay!,” ii. 197n. , 

Labor, its situation, ii. an ni { before 
annotation, i. 3; the cantonment 
of Mian Mir at, ii. 320 ; the civil 
station of Andrkalf near, ii, 320; 
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Sir J. Lawrence’s estimate of its 
importance, ii. 349 ; Sir F. Currie 
appointed Resident at (1847), i 
11 ; intrigues against the English,' 
in 1848, i. 21; -the Durbar de¬ 
mands an exorbitant succession 
duty from Miilraj, i. 13; unjust 
treatment of Dhulip Singh, King 
of, v. 290»; establishment of 
Board of Administration, i. 38; 
Sir H. Lawrence political officer, 
i. 38; abolition of the Board, i. 
45. 

Its garrison at the time of the 
Mutiny, ii. 320; supposed general 
' conspiracy among Sipahfs of Pan¬ 
jab, ii. 333n ; troops sent from, to 
secure Govindgarh, ii. 327; a 
faithful Brahman there, ascertains 
the mutinous state of the Native 
troops, ii. 321; in absence of Sir 
J. Lawrence, Montgomery assumes 
responsibility of action, ii. 322; 
the station ball at, ii. 323; the- 
English seize the Port, ii. 326 ; 
successful disarmament of Sipahfs 
(13 May), ii. 325 ; unable to sup¬ 
ply Artillery at first outbreak, ii. 
106. 

Insurrection hear (14 Sept), v. 

211 . 

Queen’s Proclamation published 
at (1 Nov ’58), v. 276. 

Labor, Maharanf of, her discredit¬ 
able life, i. 3; she intrigues against 
the English (1847), i. 10 ; banished 
to Shekhojnir, i. 10 ; sheygain in¬ 
trigues against the English (1848), 
i. 21; she is banished from the 
Panjab, i. 21; and conveyed to 
Banaras, i, 22 ; she escapes from 
fort at Ohanar, vi. 46 ; and dies in 
London, i. 34. 

Labor Gate, at Dehlf, captured by 
Brig. Jones (20 Sept), iv. 46; in¬ 
terior defences of, on dav of assault, 

■iv.-"32. ' ' . 

Lake, Col., Deputy Commissioner 
at Jalandhar, raises bodies of 
Cavalry, iy. 235. 


Lake, Gen. Lord, i. 157; captures 
Fort of Aligarh, iii. x, 102; 
rescues Shah A'lam (1803), ii. 2 ; 
his siege of Bharatpiir (1804), 

iii. x. 

Lake, Major Edward, Commissioner 
of Jalandhar, ii. 375 ; assists Her¬ 
bert Edwardes to defeat Miilraj 
(1849), i. 20, ii. 375. 

Lakhf, name of a gate at Lakhnao, ' 

iv. xm. 

Lakhnao:— 

Historical Details. —Description 
of the city, iii. 246 ; its importance 
to the rebel cause, iv. 216 ; Col. 
Sleeman Resident at (1846-1849), 
i. 96 ; King publicly disgraces 
himself in the streets (1848), i. 96 ; 
insults offered to ex-King’s family 
(1856), i. 297; Muhammadans of, 
write to Dost Muhammad, in 1856, 
asking aid against the English, ii. 
373n; NfJnS Sahib visits, i. 422 ; 
Mr. Gubbins’s description-of Nana 
Sahib’s visit to, i. 454. 

Indications of unsettlement. —The 
religious question raised to fana¬ 
ticism before March, iii. 239; Sir 
H. Lawrence becomes Chief Com¬ 
missioner (20 Mar), i. 332, iii. 234; 
he detects discontent in, and its 
cause, iii. 234; he begins to re-' 
move the cause of discontent, iii. 
234 • and pacifies the small traders 
of, iii. 238. 

Disaffection shows itself. —The 
garrison of the town in April, iii. 
239 ; an inadvertent act of surgeon 
in. reveals disaffection (Apr), iii. 
23v; Sir H. Lawrence reports 
signs of dangerous coalitions, i. 
423; question of removing dis¬ 
affected regiments, i. 431; first 
mutinous display (30 Apr), iii. 
242; Sir H. Lawrence makes 
Residency defensible, iii. 242. 

First Mutini/. —Native officers 
confess tbo deep-rooted distrust 
of their men, i. 435 ; disaffection 
among men of 7th Regfc (2 May), 
i. 431; - Sir II. Lawrence resolves 
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Laklmao— coni. 

to disarm 7th Regt i. 432; scone 
at disbandment, i. 433, iii. 24:3; 
first open mutiny at (3 May), iii. 
243; incendiary fires break out 
at (7 May), i.' 484 ; Sir H. Law¬ 
rence holds his famous Durbar at 
(12 May), iii. 244; he receives, 
from Lord Canning, plenary 
military authority at, iii. 246: 
plenary power granted to Sir H, 
Lawrence removes Oudh from 
Kanhpur military division, ii. 
223n; protective measures ne¬ 
cessitated by Mfrath outbreak, iii. 
246; reassuring telegram from 
(19 May), ii. 92; Sir H. Lawrence’s 
military preparations at, iii. 247 ; 
ladies, &c., removed to Residenoy 
(26 May), iii. 247. 

Second Mutiny. —Mutiny breaks 
out violently (30 May), iii. 249 ; 
Sir H. Lawrence is informed of the 
intended rising, iii. 249; critical 
position of Sir Henry and his staff, 
iii. 250; first act of mutineers is 
to plunder, iii. 250; on night of 
mutiny many Sipahis prove loyal, 
iii. 251; mutineers assemble at 
Mifdkipur, iii. 251; mutineers 
driven from Mudkipur (31 May), 
iii. 252; for a time more tranquil 
after mutiny than before, iii. 252 ; 
deposed King of, recognized as 
leader of the first mutinies, i. 
421»; critical condition of, at 
end of May, ii. 119. 

Preparations for Attach. — Its 
defences strengthened in June, ii, 
307 ; reinforcements sent to, from 
Kanhpur (3 June), ii. 230; Sir 
H. Lawrence’s break down in 
health, iii. 278; the Provisional 
Council at (9 June), iii. 278 ; Mr. 
Gubbins sends away the Sipahis, 
iii. 278; Provisional Council dis¬ 
solved (11 June), iii. 278; Sir H. 
Lawrence recommends Major 
Banks as his successor, iii. 277 ; 
and Col. Inglis for military com¬ 
mand, iii. 277. 


Lakhnao—conf. ' 

Third Mutiny. —Cavalry mutiny 
(11 June), iii. 279 : Native Brigade 
organized for defence of Residency 
(12 June), iii. 278 : Military Police 
mutiny (12 June), iii. 279; the 
Mounted Police march to Kanhpur, 
iii. 280; Capt. Weston’s heroic 
attempt to recall mutineers, iii 
280; Col. Inglis pursues mutineers 
with little effect, iii. 2s0. 

The Battle of Chinhal. — Pre¬ 
parations for defence of Machchf 
Bhawan, iii. 281; mutinous troops 
collect at Nawabganj Bara Bfinkf 
(20 June), iii. 283 ; mutineers ad¬ 
vance to Chinhat (28 June), iii. 283; 
troops moved from Cantonment to 
Residency, iii. 283; the battle of 
Chinhat (29 June), iii. 284; trea¬ 
chery of the Native gunners, iii. 

. 285 ; defeat of Sir H. Lawrence, iii. 
284 ; gallant charge of Capt. Rad- 
clyffo secures retreat, iii. 285 ; the 
iron bridge gallantly held against 
advancing Sipahis, iii. 286; the 
shattered army regains the Resi¬ 
dency, iii. 287 ; defeat at Chinhat 
causes concentration on Residency, 
iii. 286 ; first attack on, at Ander¬ 
son’s post (29 June), iii. 287 ; 
abandonment of Machchf Bhawan 
(29 June), iii. 288. 

The Defence of the Residency .— 
Sir H. Lawrence resolves to hold 
Residency as final post, iii. 275 ; 
description of Residency at, iii. 
242; descriptions of the various 
posts, iii. 297; Innes’s house, iii. 
297 ; the Redan battery, iii. 297 ; 
the Water Gate, iii. 297 ; the 
Banqueting Hall, iii. 297; the 
Treasury buildings, iii. 297 ; the 
Baillie Guard, iii. 297; Fayrer’s 
house, iii. 297; the Financial 
garrison, iii. 297; Sago's house, 
iii. 297; the Post Office, iii. 297; 
the Judicial post. iii. 298 ; Ander¬ 
son’s post, iii. 298; the Kanhpifr 
battery, iii. 298; the Thag gaol, 
iii. 298; the Brigade Mess, iii. 
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298; the Sikh squares, iii. 298; 
Gubbins’s post, iii. 298; the Church 
garrison, iii. 298; the Bhiisa in- 
trenchments, iii. 298 ; Ommaney’s 
post, iii. 298; relative positions of 
troops ir iii. 241 ; works thrown 
up for the defence of Residency, iii. 
281; on fall of Kanhpur, mutineers 
at once advance on Lakhnao, iii. 
283; instructions to Gen. Havelock 
for relief of, ii. 213. 

Horrible confusion in Residency, 
after defeat at Chinhat, iii. 299; 
heroic rescue of Mr. Capper, iii. 
287; order restored in Residency 
(10 July), iii. 300; weakness of 
the Residency defences, iii. 291; 
garrison of Residency at commence¬ 
ment of attack, iii.'2S9; 68 ladies 
and 66 children shut up in, iii. 
327; rebels attack Machchf 
Bhawan, iii. 288; the garrison 
of that place enter Residency, iii. 
289; Machchf Bhawan is then 
blown up, iii. 289. 

The Siege. —Beginning of the 
siege (1 July), ii. 308, iii. 291; 
The Sipahfs fear to attack the 
Residency, iii. 290 ; their method 
of attack, iii. 291; Sir H. Law¬ 
rence mortally ’ wounded with a 
shell (2 July), iii. 292; Capt. 
Wilson’s account of the disaster, 
iii. 293; death of Sir H. Lawrence 
(4 July), iii. 297 ; Major Banks 
takes chief command, iii. 297; 
Nana Sahib sends help to muti¬ 
neers at (7 July), ii. 502; first 
sortie from Residency (7 July), iii. 
301. 

The First Assault. —Mutineers 
prepare for three weeks before 
really attacking Residency, iii. 
299 ; account of first assault (20 
July), iii. 3S0 ; mutineers attempt 
to storm Innes’s house, iii. 302; 
their attempt to storm the Redan 
battery, iii. 302; they attempt to 
storm Eanhpur battery, iii. 303 ; 
and vigorously attack Anderson’s 


Lakhnao— cont. 

post, iii. 303; they also attempt 
to storm Judicial post, iii. 303 ; 
they fail in every attempt, iii. 303 ; 
material and moral effects of 
failure of first assault, iii. 303. 

Arrival of news from the outer 
world (22 July), iii. 305; Brig. 
Inglis has news of Havelock’s ad¬ 
vance (25 July), iii. 305 ; ceaseless 
toil of garrison, iii. 307 ; garrison 
led to expect speedy relief, ii. 
311. 

The Second Assault. —Mutineers 
deliver sec.ond assault (10 Aug), 
iii. 306; account of second as¬ 
sault, iii. 380; mutineers renew 
assaults till 10 o’clock at night, iii. 
307; garrison make a second 
sortie (12 Aug), iii. 309. 

The Third Assault. — .Third 
grand assault of mutineers (18 
Aug), iii. 309 ; description of third 
assault, iii. 381; special means by 
which third assault was repulsed, 
iii. 311; complete failure of third 
assault, iii. 310; after third as¬ 
sault, houses outside defences de¬ 
molished, iii. 315. 

Mutineers try to burn gate of 
Baillie Guard (19 Aug), iii. 316 ; 
Johannes’house successfully blown 
up (21 Aug), iii. 316; garrison 
hear distant firing of approaching 
relief.(22, 23 .Aug), iii. 317. ' 

The spy Angad sent out, iii. 
217 ; Angad returns on 28 Aug., 
to say that relief cannot come for 
25 days, iii. 317 ; supplies of gar¬ 
rison run short in September, iii. 
319. 

The Fourth Assault. —Fourth 
grand assault delivered (5 Sept), 
iii. 317 ; description of fourth as¬ 
sault, iii. 3S1; fourth attack com¬ 
pletely defeated, iii. 318; Angad 
goes on third trip and brings news 
of speedy relief (22 Sept), iii. 319. 

The First Relief.—Gen. Have¬ 
lock reaches the A'lambaglr (23 
Sopt), iii. 358; capture of tiro 
21 
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garrison, iv. 133; capture of the communication with Kanhpur (2$ 

Barracks, iv. 133 ; attack ou the Dec), iy. 241; Brig. Stisted attacks 

Shah -Najaf, iv. 133; capture of and drives rebels back to the town, 

the Kadam Rasul by a party of iv. 241; Sir J. Outram sends 

Sikhs, iv. 134 ; the crisis of the large convoy to Kanhpur (8 Jan 

battle, iv. 135 ; Sir Colin Camp- ’58), iv. 242; Mansab All worries 

bell leads the assault in person, iv. Sir J. Outram’s communications, 

136; but cannot capture the place, iv. 242 ; rebels make supreme 

iv. 136 ; Sergeant Paton discovers effort to drive Sir J. Outram from 

an opening and saves the army, iv. A'lambagh (12 Jan ’58), iv. 242: 

137; capture of the Shah Najaf, rebels repulsed at all points with 

iv. 137; second day’s bivouac heavy loss, iv. 244; Maulavi at- 

during attack, iv. 138; list of the tempts to capture returning con- 

real heroes of this day’s attaek, voy (14 Jan ’58), iv. 244; the 

iv. 139. Maulavi wounded and driven off. 

Sir J. Outram makes a diver- iv. 245 ; the rebels make another 

sion during Sir Colin Campbell’s general attack (16 Jan ’58), iv. 

attack, iv. 140, 145 ; captm-e of 245; complete defeat of second at- 

Harankkana by Gen. Havelock, iv. tack, iv. 246; the rebels greatly 

146 ; rebels deliver counter-attacks disheartened, iv. 246; dissensions 

on Martiniere and Dilkusha during among the rebels in (Feb ’51), iv. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s advance into 246 ; rebels make a third ineffee- 

the town, iv. 140. tual attack.(15 Feb ’58), iv. 246? 

Capture of Banks’s House (17 the rebels attempt a grand assault 

Nov), iv. 147 ; Sir Colin Camp- (21 Feb ’58), iv. 247 ; again beaten, 

bell’s plan for final junction with back with a loss of 340 men, iv. 

Sir J. Outram, iv, 141; attack 248; last despairing attack on Sir 

and capture of Mess-House (17 J. Outram (25 Feb ’58), iv. 248 : 

Nov), iv. 142 ; first meeting be- the Begam accompanies last de¬ 
tween Sir Colin Campbell and Sir sparring attack on A'lambagh, iv, 

J.'Outram, iv. 144; capture of 248; crushing defeat inflicted ou 

Hospital, by Col. Hale (18 Nov), rebels, iv. 250. 

iv. 149 ; the rebels attack left of The Final Capture of Lakh- 

British advancing troops, iv. 148 ; nao. —Sir Colin Campbell arrives 

they also attack British centre, with his troops (3 Mar ’58), iv. 

but are repulsed, iv. 150; services 253 ; Jang Bahadur reaches Bri- 

of Cavalry during Sir Colin Camp- tish camp at (10 Mar ’58), iv. 

bell’s relief operations, iv. 153 ; 228; description of its defences at 

Sir Colin Campbell’s arrangements that date, iv. 255 ; number of 

for withdrawing garrison, iv. 151 ; rebel troops there, iv. 251 a; the 

bombardment of Kaisarbagh to three lines of defence erected by 

cover withdrawal from Residency rebels, iv. 256 ; rebels leave the 

(20-22 Nov), iv. 151. north side undefended, iv. 257 

Defence of the A'lamhdgh. —Sir Brig. Napier’s plan for the eap- 

J. Outram left in command of ture of, iv. 254n; Sir Colin Cnmp- 

A'lambagh (26 Nov), iv. 239 ; Sir bell’s plan for its capture, iv. 257 : 

J. 'Outram occupies fort of .Jalal- troops with which Sir Colin Camp- 

abad, iv. 240; the Maulavi begins bell advanced to final capture of, 

to attaek the English left (Dec), iv. 258, 259. 

iv. 240; the Maulavi cuts the Sir J. Outran! crosses tho Guint2 

21 * 
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Lawrence, Sir Henry— cont. 

forms a movable column to protect 
tile Punjab, v. 2X0. 

His Peshawar Scheme. — His 
disesteem of Peshawar, ii. 458; 
proposes to cede Peshawar to Dost 
Muhammad, ii. 458, 465 ; his 
reason for proposed cession of 
Peshawar, ii. 458, 460; almost 
insists on abandonment of Pesha¬ 
war (25 July), ii. 460; urged by 
Edwardes to sacrifice Dehlf rather 
than Peshawar, ii. 462; Lord 
Canning rejects his proposal to 
abandon Peshawar, ii. 466. 

His DeMi Reinforcements .— 
Sends final reinforcements, with 
Gen. Nicholson, to Dehlf, ii. 484; 
estimate of his services with re¬ 
spect to siege of Dehlf, iv. 405. 

Suppresses rising in Gughaira 
(14 Sept), v. 211; equips a small 
column to start from Rurkf (Jan 
’58). iv. 219. 

His View of the Mutiny .—His 
qualifications for probing the 
cause of the Mutiny, v. 279; 
thinks there was no previous con¬ 
spiracy, v- 357 ; believes that the 
conspiracy began with the Hindus, 
v. 354 ; his fii-m opinion that the 
outbreak had its origin in the 
Army, v. 353; his decision in 
. favour of the greased cartridge 
theory, v. 280, 353; suggests 
transportation for King of Dehlf, 
v. 361. 

Lean, Mr., Judge of Mfrzapur, vi. 46. 

Le Bas, Mr., after outbreak, repre¬ 
sents civil power at Karnal, ii. 
122n ; receives the entire support 
of Nawab of Karnal, ii. 122n; 
delays the Guidos on their march 
to Dehlf (6 June), ii. 351. 

Le Champion, Col., clears Carabi¬ 
neers from charge of inactivity on 
10 May, ii. 49«. 

Leckie, Dr., accompanies Lord .Can¬ 
ning to India, i. 280. 

Leggc, Mr., Uncovenanted officer of 
A'zamgarh, vi, 63 


Le Grand, Capt., attempts to dis-. 
lodge Kiinwar Singh from Jogdfs- 
pur, iv. 334; defeated by Kun- 
war Singh, iv. 335, vi. 171; killed 
at Jagdfspiir (23 Apr ’58). iv.. 
335. 

Le Grand Jacob, see Jacob, Capt. G. 
Le Grand. 

Leia, occupied by Lieut. Herbert 
_ Edwardes (1848), i. 20. 

Leigh, Capt., at Sambhalpur, gets aid’ 
from Katak (Sept), iv. 806; a second 
time gets help from Katak (Oct), 
iv. 307; asks further help but 
cannot get it (Dec), iv. 307 ; saves 
Mr. Hanson from being murdered, 
iv. 307. 

Leith Hay, Brig., commands a bri¬ 
gade at attack on Bardlf (5 May 
’58). iv. 367. 

Lamaistre, Mr., head clerk at Bij- 
naur, vi. 103. 

Lemaistre; Mrs., resides with her 
three children at Bijuaur, vi. 103. 

Le Mesurier, Capt., present with 
siege-train, at attack on Bareli (5 • 
May ’58), iv. 367. 

Le Mesurier, Col., commands afr 
A'sfrgarh, v. 39 ; sends away 
some Sipahfs to Burhanpur (19 
June), v. 40. 

Lennox, Lieut., commands Engineers 
at attack on Lakhnao (13 Nov), iv. 
121 . . 

Lennox, Col.,' commands .troops at 
Faizabad, iii. 265; escapes from 
Faizabad and ultimately reaches 
Gorakhpur, iii. 270; reaches 
Captainganj in safety, iii. 269. 

Leodan Singh, becomes Rao Rajali 
of A'war, vi. 153. ’ 

Leslie. Sir ‘Norman, attempt to as¬ 
sassinate at Rohm' (12 June), iii. 
24. 

Lester, Lieut., leads party of Sita- 
pur fugitives safely to Lakhnao, 
iii. 255; mortally -wounded at 
siege of Lakhnao (14 July), iii. 
300. 

Lester.Maj.-Gen., assumes command 
at Belgaon (11 May), v. IS ; im- 
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Little, Brig.— cont. 

attack on Tantia Topi' (G Dec), iv. 

Little. Major, clears roads near Gu- 
nali (Feb ’59), v. 259. 

Littledale, Mr., Judge, one of tlie 
brave defenders of A''rah, iii. 53n. 

Littler, Sir John, Ms opinion as to 
removal of Royal Family from 
Delilf, ii. 1.9. 

Lloyd, Maj.-Gen., commands at Da¬ 
napur, 1 iii. 26 ; tko extent of his 
command, iii. 26 ; suppressed the 
Santal insurrection, iii. 26 ; his 
blind confidence in Danapur Si- 
palns,™. 30 ; believes in the loyalty 
of his Sipahis (2 June), ii. '93 n ; 
he has a personal repugnance to 
disarming them, iii. 41. 

Sir P. Grant suggests placing 
the responsibility of disarming on 
him,' vi. 9 ; responsibility of dis¬ 
arming Danapur SipaMs thrown 
on him by Lord Canning, iii. 40 ; 
he shrinks from the responsibility, 
iii. 42 ; declines to disarm Dana¬ 
pur Sipakis, iii. 33 ; vacillates in 
intention to disarm SipaMs, iii. 
42 ; allows a detachment of Euro¬ 
peans to pass without attempting 
the disarmament, iii. 42 ; changes 
his mind, a.nd stops the next de¬ 
tachment, iii. 42 ; resolves to de¬ 
prive Sipakis of percussion-caps, 
iii. 42; inadvertently incites Si- 
pahis to mutiny, iii. '43 ; removes 
percussion-caps from magazine at 
Danapur (25 July), iii. 43; his 
method of doing this, iii. 43 ; the 
extreme injudieiousness of the 
measure, iii. 43. 

Orders percussion-caps to be 
taken from persons of Sipahis, iii. 
44; the Sipahis resist and break 
into mutiny (25' July), iii. 45; on 
outbreak of mutiny, goes on board 
rive--steamer, iii. 44; his absence 
on river-steamer prevents arrest 
of Danapur mutiny, iii. 45; his 
lame excuse for retiring to 
the steamer, iii. 46n ; refuses to 


Lloyd, Gen.— cont. - 

pursue mutineers until they are 
out of danger, iii. 49 ; by delay, 
allows mutineers to- start for 
A'rah, iii. 46 ; his lame excuse as 
to the uselessness of pursuing mu¬ 
tineers, iii. 49n. 

Proposes to intrench Danapur 
(26 July), iii. 49; Mr. W. Tayler 
urges him not to do so, iii. 50; 
implores him to pursue the muti¬ 
neers, iii. 50; sends some riflemen 
in a steamer to intercept muti¬ 
neers (26 July), iii. 49; sends a 
small party to relieve A'rah (27 
July), iii. 51; recalls his small 
party from relief of A'rah, iii. 51; 
is again induced by Mr. Tayler 
to do something to relieve A'rah, 

iii. 51; sends Oapt. Dunbar with 
a small force to A'rah, iii. 51; 
complete defeat of this party, iii. 
57; invited by Major Eyre to 
assist in relief of A'rah, but dis¬ 
courages the enterprise, iii. 63»i. 

Ordered to be tried by . court- 
martial, iii. 76 ; his unfair treat¬ 
ment by Government, iii. 345 ; 
Lord Dalhousie condemns Govern¬ 
ment for throwing responsibility 
on him, vi. 8n ; he, and the Indian 
Government, solely responsible for 
Danapur mutiny, iii. 46. 

Lloyd, Mr. Thomas K., Magistrate 
of Hamn-pur, vi. 83 ; murdered at 
Hamfrpur, vi. 83. 

Lock, Lieut., wounded at Nasfrabad 
mutiny (28 May), iii. 168. 

Lockhart, Capt., commands one 
party issuing from Residency to 
meet Sir Oolin Campbell (16 Nov), 

iv. 145. 

Lockhart, Col., placed with troops 
to cover Ujjen (Aug’58), v. 229; 
advances to Susmr, v. 229. 

Lockhart, Lieut., nobly endeavours 
to extinguish fire in No. 1 battery 
(10 Sept), iv. 11 ; severely 
wounded at No. 1 battery, iv. 
11. 

Lodiiina, situation, and description! 
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Lodiand— nont. 

ii. xvit; its important situation, 
ii. 378; Sipdhfs at, threaten mu¬ 
tiny (1844), i. 206 ; its unprotected 
condition in'May, ii. 121n ; unable 
to supply Artillery at first out¬ 
break (IS May), ii.106; the Guides 
roach (1 June), ii. 351; Sipdhfs 
seize Fort and Treasury (8 June), 
ii. 378; Mr. Ricketts fights the 
Jalandhar mutineers near (8 June), 
ii. 379 ; disorder and destruction 
rampant, in (2 June), ii. 380 ; muti¬ 
neers evacuate, ii. - 3S2 ; towns¬ 
people disarmed (15 June), ii. 
383; punishment for plunder of, 
ii. 382; partly protected by Rdjah 
of Nabha, v. 214. 

Login, Sir John, appointed guardian 
of Dhulfp Singh, 1. 34. 

Lobanga, where Major Renaud’s 
column halted, on fall of Kanhpur, 
ii. 269. 

Lobar, district attempted by Firuz- 
shdh (Dec ’58), v. 251. 

Lohardaga, a district of Chutia Nag¬ 
pur, iv. arm j vi. 4. 

Loharf, fort captured by Major 
Gall, and every defender killed 
(5 May ’58), v. 121. 

Longden, Capt., his daring in attack 
of the Sikandarbagh (16 Nov), iv. 
140; present with his battery at at¬ 
tack on TantiaTopf (6 Dee),'iv. 188. 

Longden, Lieut.-Ool., leads small 
party from Benaras to co-operate 
with Gurkhas (Oct), iv. 224 ; 
ordered to clear rebels from 
A'zamgarh (1 Nov), iv. 104; 
drives rebels from Atrdolia (9 
Nov), iv. 224; fights under Lord 
Mark Kerr at ba ttle of A'zamgarh 
(6 Apr ’58), iv. 325. 

Longfield, Brig., commands reserve 
column at assault of Dohh", iv. 20; 
leads reserve column to occupy 
positions won by stormers at Dehlf, 
iv. 35. 

Lorn, a river of Jodhpur, vi. 159. 

Lotah, a cooking-vessel, its religious 
importance, i. 144. 


Loudon, Marshal, anecdote of his ■ 
devotion to his profession, iv. 153. 

Longhnnn, Lieut., commands at 
Inncs’s House at Lakhnao, ii). 297 ; 
distinguishes himself at Innes’s 
post (20 July), iii. 380. 

Lowe. Capt., 'leads party to bring 
Gen. Havelock’s rear-guard into 
.Residency, Lakhnao (23 Sept)- itt. 
366; captures Captain Bazaar, 
Lakhnao (26 Sept), iv. 108; 
severely wounded at Lakbnao, iv. 
114. 

Low, Gen. Sir John, Military Mem¬ 
ber of Council, bis character- 
and views of Indian policy, i. 
283; his early services, i.‘ 56; 
Resident at Lakhnao (1835). i. 
90; his conrage saves Lakhnao 
from pillage (1836), i. 91; mis¬ 
takenly called the author of she 
quashed Oudh treaty of 1837, i. 
93»; recommends recognition of 
Karauli adoption ('1852). i. 67. 

Becomes Retd i t IT chi - 
bad (1853), i. •ion: opposed to 
annexation or Nagpur (18o4), i. 
58; his minute of Mar. 18o5,. 
urging stoppage oi Oudh misrule, 
i. 103. 

Inclined to excuse disaffected 
Oudh regiments, in early May, i. 
437; advises the primary impor¬ 
tance of recovering Dehlf, ii. 90. 

Admits that the Council was 
deluded into condemning Mr. Tay- 
ler of Patna, iii. 80. 

Low, Mr. Malcolm, Chief Civil Offi¬ 
cer at Pflfbhft, v. 192; procures 
guides for attack on Sirpurali (30 
Aug ’58), v. 198. 

Lowe, Dr., his description of the 
Sipahf arsenal at Kalpf. v. 130n ; 
his description of the final struggle 
for Kalpf, v. 128n ; his description 
of the passage of the Chambal by 
Col. Durand (19 Nov), v. 62. 

Lower Provinces, extent and ctoscrip- 
tion, vi. 2; diversity of races and. 
languages in, vi. 3, 

Lewis, Mr., Magistrate of Patna, iii.. 
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Lowis, Mr.— cont. 

35 ; sent to arrest the conspirator 
All Karim, iii. 35 ; amusing ac¬ 
count of the attempted capture, 
iii. 36; All Karim easily escapes, 

iii. 36. 

Lowis, Mr. John, his opinion as to 
removal of Royal Family from 
Dehlf, ii 19. 

Dowth, Lieut.-Col., commands storm¬ 
ing party at Jhansf (3 Apr ’58), v. 
115; clears way for csealaders, 
and forces his way to Ranf’s 
palace, v. 116; leads attack on 
rebel left, at capture of Gwaliar 
(19 June ’58), v. 157. 

Lucas. Mr., killed at Lakhnao, iii. 
326, 384. 

Ludlow Castle, residence of Com¬ 
missioner Fraser, near Dehlf, ii. 
391 ; mutineers attack (23 July), 
ii. 446. 

Ludlow, Major, his careful instruc¬ 
tion of the Maharajah of Jaipur, 
vi. 158. 

Lngard, Col., storms and captures 
Banks’s house (10 Mar ’58), iv. 
265 ; orders the assault of Begam 
Kotin (11 Mar’58), iv. 269 ; drives ; 
Maulavf from Shadatganj (21 Mar 
’58), iv. 286. 

Sent with brigade to relieve 
A'zamgarh (29 Mar ’58), iv. 328 ; 
occupies Sultanpur (5 Apr ’58), 

iv. 329; attacks and defeats rebels 
at Tigra (10 Apr ’58), iv. 329 ; 
garrisons Jaunpur (11 Apr ’58), 
iv. 330; forces the passage of the 
Tons, near A'zamgarh (14 Apr 
’58), iv. 330; relieves A'zamgarh 
(14 Apr ’58), iv. 330. 

His operations in Jagdispiir 
jungles (Apr’58), vi. 171; forced 
to send additional troops in pur¬ 
suit of Ktinwar Siugh (16 Apr ’58), 
iv. oc>2; crosses the Ganges to 
attack Kimwar Singh (.3 May ’58), 
iv. »j 6; defeats rebels, and occu¬ 
pies Jagclispur (9 May ’oS)j iv." 
oS7 ; again defeats Amur Singh (11 
May ub), iv. 337; defeats Araar 


Lngard, Col.— cont. 

Singh a third time (12 May ’58), iv. 
337; crushingly defeats Amar 
Singh at Dalflpur (27 May ’58), 
iv. 337; outs roads through jungle 
to defeat rebels (June ’58), iv. 
338; compelled by excessive la¬ 
bour to return to England (15 
June ’58), iv. 338 

Lnmsden, -, killed at Najafgarh 

(25 Aug), ii. 492. 

Lumsden, Capt. John I., the third 
. man to enter the Sikandarbagh 
(16 Nov), iv. 129, 140; killed in¬ 
side the Sikandarbagh (16 Nov), 
iv. 130. 

Lumsden, Lieut. Peter, appointed to 
Mission to Kandahar (1857), i. 
324. 

Lumsden, Major Henry, conveys the 
Maharanf of Labor from the Pan¬ 
jab (1848), i. 21; appointed to 

_ head Mission to' Kandahar (1857), 
i. 324; visits Dost Muhanimad at 
Jamrud, i. 318 ; signs Articles of . 
Agreement with Dost Muhammad 
(26 Jan ’57), i. 324 ; condemns the 
proposal to abandon Peshawar, ii. 
467n ; Lord Canning’s letter of 
encouragement to, i. 326. 

Lund-khur hills, final refuge of mu¬ 
tineers from Hoti-Mardan, ii. 365. 

Lunf, river of Jodhpur, iv. xci. 

Lusam Ferry, near Philiir, point 
where Jalandhar mutineers crossed 
the Satlaj (8 June), ii. 379«. 

Lushington, Mr., Commissioner of 
Manbhum, attacked by Kols, iv. 
306 ; forced to abandon his camp 
to retreat from the Kols, iv. 306; 
he is wounded in the retreat, iv.' 
306. 

Lushington, Mr., Commissioner of 
Singhbhum, his excellent work in 
Chutia Nagpur, vi. 35. 

Lushington, Mr. F. A., Collector of 
24 Parganahs, vi. 25. • 

Luff A'li Khan, traitorous banker at 
Patna, iii. 37; suspected and ar¬ 
rested, iii. 37; acquitted on 
ground of insufficient evidence, iii. 
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Mackillop, John, a brave civilian, 
killed a siege of Kanlipur, ii. 
250. 

Mackinlay, Mr. Daniel, heads depu¬ 
tation at Calcutta, to urge Lord' 
Conning to disarm Danapur Si- 
paliis, iii. 11; hie account oi his 
interview with Lord Canning, 
vi. 8. 

Mackinnon, Capt., accompanies Sir 
Hope Grant’s column in Oudh, iv. 
816; joins in attack on Beni 
Maclhu (25 May ’58), v. 186. 

Macleod Innes, Major, his conspi¬ 
cuous daring at Badshabganj, iv. 
231; wins the Victoria Cross (23 
Feb ’58), iv. 231n. 

Macleod, Mr. Donald, appointed to 
Panjab (1819), i. 38; becomes Fi¬ 
nancial Commissioner in the Pan¬ 
jab (1853), i. 17n ; summoned to 
Council of Emergency at Labor 
(12 May), ii. 821 ; sends supplies 
into Debra Dun (June), vi. 119. 

Macleod, Major, his character, iii. 
178 ; member of council during 
Mr. Colvin’s illness at A'gra. iii. 
178. 

McMahon, Capt., guards the con¬ 
fluence of Jumnah, Chambal. and 
Sindh rivers (Dec ’58), v. 251.' 

M’Mahon, Commissioner, sends to 
Nicholson for help at Sialkot (9 
July), ii. 179. 

Macnaghten, Mr., Assistant Com¬ 
missioner at Govindgarh, his cha¬ 
racter, ii. 328; raises a body of 
villagers to cover Govindgarh, ii. 
328. 

Macnaghten, Mr. Elliot, Chairman 
of Court of Directors, i. 275. 

M'Naehten. Sir 'William, warned by 
Jan Fishan Khan of his danger at 
Kabul (1839). i. 355n. 

McNamara, Capt.. his gallantry 
during attack on the Sikandarbagh 
(16 Nov), iv. 110. 

M'Namara, Dr., hie report on 
chemical constitution of cartridge 
paper (.11 Feb), i. 385. 

M‘Neill, Capt., rescues Miss Jackson 


M'Ncill, Capt;— emit. 

and Mrs. Orr from captivity (17 
Mar ’58), iv. 281?!. 

M'Ncill, Sir John, entertains idea, of 
subsidizing Afghanistan.?, 315. 

Macpdierson, Capt., summoned to 
Council of Emergency at Labor 
(12 May), ii. 321. ' 

Macpherson. Mr., joins in attack on 
mutinous Sipahis at Dhakah (20 
Nov), iv. 293. 

Macpherson, Mr. Arthur, a bar¬ 
rister, serves in Calcutta Volun¬ 
teers, vi. 18. 

Macpherson, Major Chartres, Resi¬ 
dent at Gwaliar, doubts fidelity of 
Contingent, iii. 112 ; his prudent 
arguments to Sindhia, v. 145; 
effect of his counsel on Sindhia, v. 
291; induces Sindhia to send his 
body-guard to protect. A'gra. iii. 
Ill: forbids Lieut. Tomkinson’s 
detachment to enter Gwaliar (12 
Junej, vi. 174. 

Shut up in A'gra fort (Aug), iii. 
191; advises Sindhia from A'gra, 
iv. 66. 

Stops Gen. Napier at A'ntri by 
false intelligence (12 Dec ’58), v. 
252. 

MacQueen, Lieut., his gallantry 
during attack on the Sikandar¬ 
bagh (16 Nov), iv. 140. 

Madan Man Singh, Col., the gallant 
Gurkha leader, killed at Chanda 
(30 Oct), iv. 224. 

Madan Pal, Maharaiah of Karaulf 
(1853). vi. 152; selected for Ka- 
raulf Raj, i. 69; has special rea¬ 
sons for disloyalty, vi. 152; but 
remains loyal, vi. 152: rewarded 
for his loyalty, vi. 153. 

Madanpur. description of. v. 102; 
invading rebels defeated at. by 
Capt. Ternan (Jan ’58 J. v, 74; 
Madanpur pass forced bv Sir Hugh 
Rose (3 Mar ’58). v. 102 ; rebels 
driven from pass and towSrinto 
jungle, v. 103. 

Maclariganj, mutiny at (4 Dec), iv. 
298 ; mutineers from, chased into 
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Madariganj—c ont. 

Nipal by Mr. Yule (12 Dec), iv. 

Made Khan, mutinous Native officer, 
i. 421n. 

Madhajf Rao, the famous ancestor 
of Sindhia, v. 144. 

Madhava Rao, the ruler of Kfrwf, 
only nine years old, at outbreak 
of Mutiny, v. 138 ; writes loyally 
to Sir Robert Hamilton, and opens 
Kfrwf to British occupation (19 
Apr ’58), v. 140 ; rides forth to 
welcome Gen. Whitlock (2 June 
’58),' v. 140; his innocence of . 
treason officially declaru ' v. 303 ; 
stripped o rank and property, and. 
pensioned, v, 141; his wealth and 
youth cause his condemnation, v. 
141. 

Madhupura, seized by T5ntia Topf 
after leaving Tonk (July ’58), v. 
223. 

Bfadhuf Singh, shelters many Euro¬ 
pean planters, at Jaunpnr, vi. 
51. 

Sladras, project to murder English 
at (1822), i. 191 ; line of telegra¬ 
phic communication with Bombay, 
in 1857, iii.. 137nQueen’s Pro¬ 
clamation published at (1 Nov ’58), 
v. 276. 

Madras Army, also called Coast 
Army, its constitution, i. 155; 
mutiny at Yizagapatan (1790),' i. 
341 a; unwise changes in dress of, 

5. 158 ; causes of discontent, i. 160; 
mutiny brews, in 1806, i. 159 ; Go¬ 
vernor, Commander-in-Cbief, and 
Adjutant-General, dismissed for 
mutinies of (1806), i. 178; real 
causes of the mutinies of, i. 183 ; 
mutiny of officers of (1809), i. 1S4; 
mutinies in (1838-42), i. 21 2n; 

.allowances guaranteed by Gover- 
noi, disallowed by Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, and mutiny in consequence 
(lb’’), i. 216; Madras troops 
conquer Pegu (1852), i. 338 dif¬ 
ficulty in garrisoning Burmah 
(1850), i. 341; Sipahfs of, volun- 


I Madras Army— coni. 

- teer their services, and are brought' 
to Bengal, iv. 97. 

Madras Government, issues Proela- 
clamation to stop mutiny in 1806, 
i. 177; objects to regular foreign 
service for Sipahfs, i. 341. 

Madras, Governor of, receives letter 

- of complaints of Sipahfs (1822), i. 
192; Lord Harris responds cheer¬ 
fully to Lord Canning’s call for 
assistance, i. 449. 

Madura, the attack of (1760), i. 

* 148. 

Magniae, Capt., tries to get Native 
Calvary to act at Indur Resi¬ 
dency, iii. 147. 

Mahaban, a town of Mathura, vi. 
85. 

Mahalls,' the Tributary of Chutid 
Nagpixr, iv. umY; included in 
Orfsa, iv. xvii-. 

Hahanadf, falls into the sea near 
Katak, vi. 4. 

Maharajpur, Sipahf attack of (1842), 
i. 202 ; Lord Ellenborough distri : 
butes sweetmeats to soldiers after 
battle of, i. 220. 

Mahdfpur, Tantia Topf passes , 
through (Aug ’58), 307; 

Mahesh Narain, Rajah, helps the 
English at Jaunpur with match- 
lockmen, vi. 51. 

Mahf, a river of Dungapur, and 
Banswara, vi. 156, 157. 

MaMdpur, head-quarters of the 
Malwa Contingent, iii. 136 : com¬ 
mands line of communication by 
Narbada, iii. 137; captured by 
Mandesar rebels, v. 50 ; the plrni-' 
derers chased by Major Orr, v. 
51; the rebels take up a strong 
position at Rulwal, v. 31; they are 
attacked and defeated with heavy 
loss, v. 51,. 52. 

Mahfkanta, Native State of Bombay 
Presidency, v. 1. 

Mahmands. their dangerous proxi¬ 
mity to Peshawar, ii. 336. 

Mahmud of Ghazni. besieges fort of 
Kalinjar (1023), vi. 79. 
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Malimud Kbsfn, Nawab of Najfbabild, 
receives overtures from Riirkf 
mutineers (20 May), vi. 104; 
comes to steal treasure from Bij - 
naur just too late (21 May), vi. 
10G; sent from Bijnnnr to suppress 
Mewatf marauders (23 May), vi. 
106 ; returns to Bijnaur -with 
armed Pathans (30 May), vi. 106 ; 
persuaded to, keep from open re¬ 
volt, vi. 108 ; suddenly returns to 
Bijnaur, vi. 107 ; receives charge 
of Bijnaur (7 June), yi. 108 ; pro¬ 
claims himself ruler, under King 
of Dehlf (10 June), vi. 109 ; ap¬ 
propriates money at Bijnaur, vi. 
109 ; begins to persecute Hindus 
(July), vi. 110 ; he is -driven from 
Bijnaur by Hindus (6 Aug), vi. 
110; establishes his rule at Bij¬ 
naur (Sept-Peb ’58), vi. 112 ; at¬ 
tacks and plunders Miranpur (5 
Jan ’58), vi. 112; attacks Khan- 
kal and Hardwar (7 Jan ’58), vi. 
112 ; attempts third raid, but is 
defeated by Capt. II. Boisragon (9 
Jan ’58), vi. 112 ; utter downfall 
of his power at Bijnaur (17 Apr 
’58), vi. 114; ultimately con¬ 
demned to transportation, vi. 

. ll'Sn. 

Mahoba, a town of Hamfrpur, vi. 
83; fugitives from Naogaon en¬ 
deavour to reach (18 June), iii. 

* 130; occupied by Gen. Whitlock 
(12 Apr ’58), v. 135. 

Mahomed Yusuf Ali Khan, Afghan 
chief of Ranlpur, iii. 219. 

Mahona, Kalpf rebels chased through 
by Col. Robertson (May ’5S), v. 
148. 

Mahudra, Man Singh secretly visits 
(Mar ’59), v. 260; and surrenders 
there to Capt. Meade (2 Apr ’59), 
v. 261. 

Maiapur, rendezvous for force at¬ 
tacking Bijnaur raidei-3 (9 Jan 
’58), vi. 112. 

Maihir, district west of Rewah, v. 
xi ; stormed by Lieut. Osborne (29 
Deo), v. 76 


Maimansingh, a district of DhdkahV 
vi. 3, 28 ; remains tranquil during 
Mutiny, vi. 31. 

Mainpurf, a district of A'gra divi¬ 
sion, vi. 38; ladies and children 
sent safely to A'gra, iii. 104; De 
Kantzow, the two Powers, Mr. 
Kellner, Dr. Watson, three ser- 
jeants, and a clerk remain, when 
all others flv, iii. 104; mutiny 
at (22 May),'iii. 104: heroic con¬ 
duct of De Kantzow- during tu¬ 
mult, iii. 104 ; extraordinary 
nature of mutiny at, iii. 103 ; the 
mutineers depart for Dehlf. iii. 
105. 

Evacuated by rebels, and occu¬ 
pied by Gen. Hope Grant, iv. 74 
Capt. Hodson starts on his daring 
ride to Sir Colin Campbell from 
(30 Dee), iv. 207. . 

Mainpurf, Rajah of. method of deal¬ 
ing with his propnetarv rights. 

117 ; incites Rohilkhand rebels to 

' invade the Duab (Mar o bj. iv. 
350: finally dispossessed ot the 
bulk of his estate, i. 119. 

Mairwara, situation of, m. x. 

Maisur, general disaffection in 
(1806), i. 170 ; war.in, i. 157 ; the 
Company’s treatment of successors 
to former rulers, i. 76; a Native 
emissary testifies as to Sana 
Sahib’s complicity in the outbreak 
of Mutiny, i. 425 n ; thorough 
fidelity of, vi. 168 ; Queen’s Pro¬ 
clamation published at (1Nov ’58), 
v. 276. 

Maitab Singh, a notorious rebel, 
caught and, executed at Akbar- 
abiid (9 Oct), iv. 65. 

Majanlf, rebels driven from (26 
Dec), iv. 226. 

Majra, a town of Rohtak, vi. 141. 

Malihanganj, flying rebels from, out 
off by Capt. Gould “Weston (11 
Mar ’58), iv- 266. 

Makhdum Bakhsh, gives warning of 
intended mutiny at Erinpuram (22 
Aug), iv. 390; threat to murder 
\ him for showing respect to Capt. 
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Manbkiim, a district of ChutiS Ndg- 
piir, iv. xiii, vi. 4 ; the Kols of, 
rise in insurrection, iv. 30G. 

Mancimr, a lake in Sindh, vi. 145.” 

Manda Ditrya, Elijah of, sides with 
the English (June), ii. 196. 

MandaM, Gen. 'Whitlock refits at 
(2-4 Apa- ’58), v. .135. 

Mandata, village near Nimar, i. 
420n. 

Ma.ndawar, marauders at, success¬ 
fully dealt with by Mr. Palmer 
(29 May), vi. 10G. 

Mandesar, its situation, v. x; be¬ 
comes centre of rebel force (Aug), 
v. 44 ;■ composition of rebel forces 
in, v. 44; Firuzskdh leads the 

- rebels there, v. 45 ; end of Dasahra 
festival fijLed for rising in Malwa, 
v. 45; the rebels visit Dhar, v. 
46; they, threaten the Bombay 
road, v. 46; rebels in* urge Hol- 
kar’s troops to join them (Oct), v. 
46; emissaries from, received 
courteously at Dhar, v. 47; the 
rebel force occupies Dhar, v. 47; 
hut is driven 'out by Ool. Durand 
(31 Oct), v. 49. 

Rebels from, seize Jiran (Oct), 

iv. 399 ; they defeat.the force'sent 
against them, hut voluntarily eva¬ 
cuate the place, iv. 400. 

The party from. Dhar retreat 
through- Western Malwa, v. 50; 
they attack and capture Malrid- 
piir (8 Nov), v. 50 ; Ool. Durand 

- follows them there, v. 51; they 
are overtaken and defeated at 
Rdwal (18 Nov), v. 51; they fail 
to oppose the passage of the 
Ckambal, v. 52; Col. Durand 
chases them back to Mandesar, v. 
53; they march out to attack 
the Colonel in the open (22 Nov), 

v. 53; they are driven back into 
town, v. 54; br4ve defence made 
by rebels, V. 55 ; the*stern defence 
of Rohilahs saves Firuzskak, and 
the rest of his army, v. 55;, tkij 
rebels evacuate the place, and re¬ 
treat on Nangark (25 Nov), v. 55. 


Mandesar—conf, 

Placed under command of Major 
Orr.(2G Nov), v. 56; Tantia Topi 
reaches (26 Dec ’58), v. 249; 
Major Orr marches up A'gra road 
to restore communication (Jan 
’58), v. 104. 

Manilla, district south of Rewah, v. 
xi ; district of Sugar and Narbada 
territories, v. 60; Gen. "Whitlock 
refits at, v. 134. 

Mandlesar, receives mysterious cka- 
pdtis (12 Jan), i. 420n ; Bhi'l troops 
stationed near, iii. 138; Col. Du¬ 
rand endeavours to reach, iii. 158 
protected by Col. Durand (12 Oct), 
v. 46. ' 

Manduri, action fought at, by 
palese troops (19'Sept), iv. 223. 

Mangal Pandi, the first mutineer, 
story of his mutiny (29 Mar), i. 
395; he is hanged (8 Apr), i, 
402, . 

Mangal Singh, a, notorious rebel, 
caught and executed at Akbarabad 
(9 Oct), iv. 65. 

Mangalwar,_ village near Gauges, 
Gen. Havelock reaches (24 July), 
iii. 330; position of Havelock’s 
encampment (28 July), iii. 312; 
place where Gen. Havelock re¬ 
ceived plan of-. Residency, from the 
spy Angad, iii. 306; Havelock’s 
battle at-(21 Sept), iii. 35.6; Sir 
Colin Campbell visits, in his hasty 
return to Kauhpur (27 Nov), iv. 
157. . 

Mangarwar see Mangalwar. 

Manglaur, Lieut. Boisragon s*ent 
from, to attack Bijnaur raiders (8 
Jan ’58), vi. 112. 

Mangles, Mr., Lord Canning’s letter 
to Mm, about troops for India 
(May), i. 445; Sir J. .Outram’s 
letter to, on cause of the Mutiny, 
ii. 27 n. . • 

Mangles, Mr. Ross, wins the .Yjc- 

- toria Cross in the retreat from 
A'rak, iii. 58n. 

Mangraulf, Tantia Topf marches 
from Ckanddrf to, v. 236; defeat 
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Mangraulf— cont. 

of Tantia Topf at (9 Oct ’58), v. 
236; his account of the battle 

Manipur, Chitragaon mutineers en¬ 
deavour to reach (15 Dec), iv. 
295; one of the princes joins the 
Chitragaon mutineers (20 Dec),iv. 
296. 

Manjha, a chief strategic point of 
the Panjab, ii. 459. - 
Manilla, Madras troops volunteer for 
service in (1820), i. 341n. 

Manohar, village occupied by Kun- 
war Singh (18 Apr ’58), iv. 333 ; 
Kunwar Singh believed to have 
been wounded there (20 Apr ’58), 

Mansab A'li, faithful Muhammadan 
’ at Piirwa, who keeps open com¬ 
munication with Kanhpur, iii. 
274. 

Mansab A'lf, his duty to harass 
English communications in Oudh, 
iv. 242; defeated by Lieut. Aik- 
man (1 Mar ’58), iv. 236. 

Mansel, Mr. Charles Grenville, ap¬ 
pointed member of Board of Ad¬ 
ministration in Panjab (1849), i. 

37 ; becomes Resident at Nagpiir, 

i. 55 ; reports that Ragujf Bhonsld 
" had not adopted a heir,i. 55; sug¬ 
gests compromise with respect to 
adoption, at Nagpiir (1854), i. 

61; removed from Nagpiir for his 
views on adoption, i. 61; disap¬ 
proves of incautious resumption 
operations, i. 126. 

Mansell, Adjutant, an attempt to 
murder him at Mfrath (15 May), 

ii. 134. 

Mansfield,' Capt., dies of cholera at 
- Lakhnao (Aug), iii. 326, 377. 
Mansfield, Maj.-Gen. William, Chief 
of the Staff with Sir Colin Camp- , 
bell, iv. 192; his character and 
attainments, iv. 192 ; his defective 
vision, iv. 192 ; ordered to occupy 
Subahdar’s Tank to force sur¬ 
render of Tantia Topi (6 Dec), iv. 
192; places his men in false posi- 


Mansfield, Maj.-Gen,— cont. 
tion, and allows Tantia Topf to 
escape, iv. 193; admits that he 
might have captured Tantia Topf’s 
artillery, iv. 194rc; charged with 
instigating Sir Colin Campbell to 
prevent Sir J. Outram from cut¬ 
ting off Lakhnao rebels (14 Mar 
’58), iv. 278. 

Man Singh, his victory at Gogiindah 
(1576), vi. 155. 

Man Singh, Chief of the Purbiah, 
joins in the plot after annexation 
of Oudli, i. 425n ; his reported de¬ 
feat by Havelock in July, ii. 453 ; 
joins Tantia Topf at Barna Sagar 
(Mar ’58), v. 306 ; returns to alle¬ 
giance, and is attacked by tdluk- 
dars (July ’58), v. 188; his be¬ 
siegers vanish on approach of 
English (23 July ’58), v. 189. 

Man Singh, Rajah of Narwar, quar¬ 
rels with Sindhia (2 Aug ’58), v. 
231; explains his grievance to 

" Brig. Smith, who cannot deal 
with it (7 Aug ’58), v. 232 ; seizes ' 

. Paurf, v. • 232 ; Brig. Smith ap- 
oaches Paurf against him, v. 

2; he is attacked and driven 
from Paurf (23 Aug ’58), v. 233; 
he skilfully divides his force on 
escaping from Paurf, v. 234. 

Tries to join Tantia Topf at 
Bhilwara (13 Dec ’58), v. 248; 
joins Tantia Topf (6 Jan ’59), y. 
250 ; marches with Tantia Topf to 
Paron, v. 250 ; parts from Tantid 
Topf near Indragarh (12 Jan’59), 
v. 250 ; Tantia Topf comes to him 
as a fugitive (25 Jan ’59), v. 256 ; 
protects Tantia Topf for a time, v. 
310; hides himself in Narwar 
(Feb ’59). v. 258. 

Plans for inducing his sur¬ 
render. v. 258 ; at last he offers to 
surrender, v. 261; surrenders to 
Capt. Meade at Mahiidra (2 Apr 
’59), v. 261; arguments which in¬ 
duce' him to betray his confede¬ 
rates, v. 261; conducts Capt, 
Meade to Ajft Singh, hut fails to 
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Marshman, Dr., Iris daughter mar¬ 
ried to Col, Havelock, ii. 210. 

Martial Law, acts authorizing, ii. i 
207, 208; its operation at Allah¬ 
abad, ii. 202, 203. I 

Martin, Mr., distinguishes himself in 
defence of Lakhnao, iii. 386. 

Martin, Mr. Montgomery, his ac¬ 
count of Banaras executions in 
June, ii. 178. 

Martineau, Lieut., considers periodi¬ 
cal religious panic the basis of all 
the mistrust,. i. 409n ; told by his 
men, in March, that they were 
being out-casted, i. 406 ; reports 
to Gen. Becker the alarming con¬ 
dition of Sipakis, i. 406; inter¬ 
prets Gen. Anson’s tranquillizing 
speech, i. 407 ; the Native'officers 
tell him that words cannot tran¬ 
quillize the excitement, i. 408 ; 



Muhammadans' at Ambalah ridi¬ 
cule the greased cartridge theory, 
v. 348. 


Martiniere College, at Lakhnao, iii. 

. 246 ; origin of its name, iv. 256n 
capture of (14 Nov), iv. 123; at¬ 
tacked by rebels during Sir Colin 
Campbell’s advance into Lakhnao 
(16 Nov), iv. 140; Sir J. Outram’s 
directions with respect to attack 
of (Mar ’58), iv. 408.; captured by 
Sir Colin Campbell (9 Mar ’58), iv. 
264. 

Marwa GMt, Gen. Whitlock un¬ 
wisely takes his force through (3 
Apr ’58), v. 135. 

Marwar, a state of Rajputana, iii. 
xi, 163u, iv. xviii ; description of, 

. iv. xvi ; Tahtia Topi enters, to 
escape pursuit (18 J an ’59), v. 309. 

Masauli, point of junction between 
Nipalese and Sir Hope Grant’s 
force (22 Apr ’58), iv. 348. 

Mason, Ensign, accompanies Major 
Eyre to relief of ATah, iii. 63n. 

Mason,-Mr., called to return to Koh- 
lapiir, but hurries on to Dkarwar 
(27 May ’58), v. 168. 


Massacres: at Dehli (11 May), ii. 
60-62 ; Jhansf (8 June), iii. 126; 

' Kanhprir (15 July), ii. 280; 
Bareli (May), iii. 212; Shahjahan- 
pur (31 May), ii. 307. 

Master, Col., commands at the Bri-' 
gade Mess post at Lakhnao, iii. 
298 ; his critical position there, iii. 
385. 

Masuri, road to, lies through Saha- 
ranpiir, iii. 199; coming Mutiny 
discussed there in April, ii. 32; 
treasure from Dehra Dun sent to 
(16 June), vi. 118 ; • saved from 
attack and massacre by Mr. 
Spankie, vi. 122. 

Matabhanga, stream passing through 
Nadia, vi. 25. 

Matheson, Capt., commands mounted 
policemen, with Gen. Franks 
(Dec), iv. 229. 

Mathiara, ■ fort where Malapur fugi¬ 
tives find shelter, iii. 265. 

Mathias, Dr., strews iu the sand the 
powder, &c., of Kota Contingent, 
iii. 179. 

Mathura, a district of A'gra division, 
iii. xi, vi. 38; description of dis- 

Approach of mutineers an¬ 
nounced (May), vi. 87 ; ladies col¬ 
lected and sent to A'gra, vi. 87; 
Assistant Magistrate of Gurgaon 
rides in with news of Dehh' out¬ 
break, vi. 88; native assistants 
at, know more of the outbreak 
than the officials, vi. 88.; various 
fugitives from Gurgaon arrive at, 
vi. 88; occupied by Jat Infantry, 
at request of Mr. Colvin, iii. 101; 
Capt. Nixon arrives with Bhart- 
pur army, vi. 89 ; the place is put 
in state of defence by Capt. 
Nison, vi. 90 ; the Seths inform 
Mr. Thornhill that the Treasury 
will be plundered, vi. 90; Mr. 
Thornhill wishes to send treasure 
to A'gra, vi. 90; Mr. Colvin for¬ 
bids sending the treasure to A'gra, 
vi. 91; Ja ipur troops , march to 
maintain order there, iii. 172. 
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Matliurii— cont. 

Mutiny at (30 May), iii. .108, vi. 
91; Cavalry party from, trios to 
cut off Mr. Thornhill, vi.'94; Mr. 
Thornhill returns to, and resides 
■with the Seths (June), vi. 96 ; Mr. 
Thornhill calls meeting, and gets 
dubious help from inhabitants 
(July), vi. 97; Bhartpur troops 
in, accept Mr. Thornhill as leader, 
vi. 97 ; some inhabitants write to 
Dehlx, asking the King to occupy 
their town, vi. 97 ; the mob dis¬ 
armed by Mr. Thornhill, vi. 97. 

Capt. Dennys arrives with Kota 
Contingent (July), vi. 98; the 
Kota Contingent called to A'gra, 
vi. 98;' De'be' Singh proposes to 
expel the English from, vi. 9S; 
Debe Singh attacked and cap¬ 
tured, vi. 98; a Gwaliar detach¬ 
ment mutinies, but conveys its 
officers safely to A'gra, vi. 98; 
officers’ urged to fly to A'gra, vi. 
9S; but Mr. Thornhill and Mr. 
Clifford return to save their com¬ 
rades, vi. 99 ; attempt to- murder 
Mr. Thornhill and Mr. Joyce 
(July), vi. 98, 102n.. 

Mr. Thornhill and Mr. Joyce at 
last start for A'gra by road, vi. 
99; the remaining officials leave 
by boat, vi. 99; incidents in 
escape of officials from, vi. 100. 

The town is oecupied'by Debit 

. mutineers under Eiruzshah (26 
Sept), iv. G7; order re-established 
at'(Oct), vi. 102; Mr. Thornhill 
and officials return to (15 Oct), vi. 
102. . 

Mathifra, name of a loyal gunner 
who spikes the guns of Kota Con¬ 
tingent, iii. 179. 

Matla, a branch of the Ganges in 
the Rundarban, vi. 6. 

Mattadm Singh, Havildar, his de- ’ 
fence, at trial, of self and troopers 
(G May), ii. 36. 

Matthews, Major, reports bone-dust 
story at Bai'raekpur (Mar), i. 

’ 417 ru ' 


Man, its position, and garrison, iii. 
xii, 136 ; Col. Platts commands at, 
iii. 137; Capt. Hungorford chief 
Artillery officer there, iii. 137; 
Sipdhfs at, debate a rush on 
Indur (20 May), iii. 138 ; outward 
loyalty ox the troops at, iii. 140; 
at the summons of Col.- Durand 
Col. Platts sends guns to Indur 

iii. 154 ; Capt. Hungcrford takes 
two hours in starting, iii. 154 : he 
goes half-way to Indur and re¬ 
turns (1 July), iii. 155 : the bat¬ 
tery taken into the fort, iii.'156; 
mutiny breaks out (1 July), iii. 
156; murder of Col. Platts and 
Capt. Fagan, iii. 156; Sipahfs 
from, join those of Indur, and 
march to Deb.li, iii. 156. 

Man Ranfpur. faithful native magis¬ 
trate, sends intelligence of Jhansf 
massacre to Naogaon, iii.' 128. 

Maude, Capt., commands Artillery 
under Havelock, ii. 272; drives 
rebels from bridge at "Pa-ndu Kadi 
(15 July), ii. 279 ; destroys flying 
mutineers at second battle of 
Bashfratganj (4 Aug), iii. 339 ; 
his battery leads entry into Lak-h- 
nao (25 Sept), iii. SG0; attacks 
Chax-bagh bridge, iii. 361; wins 
the Victoria Cross (25 Sept), iii. 
363n ; commands battery issuing ■ 
from Residency to meet Sir Colin 
Campbell (16 Nov), iv. 145. 

Mtiudha, a town of Hamfrpifr, vi. S3. 

Maugban, Col., political superinten¬ 
dent at Kolhapifr. v. 25 ; closes 
gates and saves station from, mu¬ 
tineers (31 July) v v. 27. 

Maulavf, the, by name Ahmad TTHak, 

- or Ahmad Sliah,' a Tahikdar of 
Faizabiid, ii. 197;i,iv. x/x : a prime 
mover in preliminary conspiracy, 
v. 292 ; his personal character and 
previous history,. iv. 379: one of 
the three capable rebel leaders, 

iv. 105. 

His first- appearance in the re¬ 
bellion, at Khusru Bagh, Allah-8 
abad (June), ii. 196; present at 
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Maulavf— cont. 

defeat of Fathpiir (12 July), ii. 
273n. 

•Leader of the rebel forces at 
Lakhnao (Deo),' iv. 240; his. plan 
for dislodging Sir J. Outram from 
the A'lambagh, iv. 240 ; makes de¬ 
termined attack on A'lambagh (12 
Jan ’58), iv. 242 ; swears to cap¬ 
ture the convoy from ICanhpur, 

iv. 244; Capt. Olpherts defeats at¬ 
tempt on convoy (14 Jan ’51), iv. 
245; he is wounded and nearly 
captured, iv. 245 ; imprisoned by 
the rebels in Lakhnao (Feb ’58), 
iv. 246; released from prison, 
again attacks the A'lambagh (15 
Feb ’58), iv.- 246. 

Defies the English at Shadat- 
ganj, but is driven out with great 
loss (21 Mar ’58), iv. 286; his 
daring reconnoitring (12 Apr ’58), 
iv. 347; instance of his real tac¬ 
tical skill (13 Apr ’58), iv. 347; 
forced to evacuate his position at 
Barf, iv. 348; escapes with his 
army from Sir Colin Campbell 
(30 Apr ’58), iv. 365 ; escapes to 
KanhpuY from Allahabad (1.5 
June), ii. 201. 

Endeavours to capture Shahja¬ 
hanpur (2 May ’58), iv. 372; 
seizes the town, but is stopped by 
Col. Hale’s resistance at the gaol, 

iii. 373; bombards the gaol of 
Shahjahanpur (7-11 May ’5S), iv. 
373 ; Brig. Jones is sent to drive 
him away, iv. 373; he advances 
against the Brigadier but is forced 

• back into the town, iv. 374; im¬ 
portant reinforcements reach him 
at Shahjahanpur, iv. 375; Brig. 
Jones reaches the gaol, but is re¬ 
duced to the defensive, iv. 375; 
he attacks Brig. Jones in Shahja- i 
hanpur, and is defeated (15 May 
’58'), iv. 376; sends .the bulk of 1 
his army to Muhamdf (16 May 
’58), iv. 377; dexterously eva¬ 
cuates Rohilkhand (24 May ’58), 

iv. 378. 


Maulavf— cont. 

Seeks help from Powdin, and 
the Rajah consents to see-him, iv. 
380; he finds the gates closed, and 
tries to force them with his ele¬ 
phant, iv. 380 ; killed at the gate 
by the Rajah’s brother (5 June 
’58), iv. 380; Ms head is exposed 
at Shahjahanpur, iv. .380; his 
death resented, and the cause of 
further unsettlement, v. 191; tri¬ 
bute to his patriotism and manli- 

Maunsell,Lieut. Fred.,urges capture 
of Dehlf by coup-de-main, ii. 397 ; 
with fourth column at assault of 
Dehlf, iv. 20; shot down in as¬ 
sault of Dehlf (14 Sept), iv. 
42n. 

Mauritius, Sipdhfs volunteer for- 
serviee in (1811), i. 338; troops 
sent from to India (June), v. 4. 

Mawe, Dr., dies of sunstroke while 
escaping from Naogaon-(20.June),. 
iii. 130. 

Maxwell, Lieut.-Col. G. V., posted 
on bank of Ganges during attack 
on Kanhpur (28 Nov), iv. 173;.. 
sent to co-operate with Sir Hugh 
Rose (Apr ’58), v. 125 ; sent to -at¬ 
tack Kalpf, iv. 315 ; reaches Jam- 
nah opposite Gulaulf (15 May ’58), 

v. 125; crosses Jamnah to assist 
attack on Kalpf (20 May ’58), v,. 

• 127. 

' Maynard, Major, advances to San- 
de'la and drives away rebels (6 
Oct ’58), v. 199; Ms desperate 
courage at Panu (7 Oct ’58), v. 
200. . 

Mayne, Capt., with party of Ca¬ 
valry, restores order near Nar- 
sinhpur (Nov), v. 73. 

Mayne, Capt., killed in attack on. 
Lakhnao (14 Nov), iv. 125n. 

Mayne, Major W., on Govindgarh 
mutiny (1850), i. 230n. 

Mayne, Mr. F. O., chief civil officer 

■ of Bandah, vi. 79 ; his character, 

vi. 79 ; his prudent measures to 
preserve order in Bandah, vi. 79 ; 
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Mcdlicott. Geological Professor at 
Rurki/ii. 132n. 

Meerut, see Miratli. 

Me'lapur, station of Bakraich, iii. 

Melbourne. Lord, i. 270 n. ' 

Melghat, Brig. Hill’s occupation of, 
stops Tantia Topi (Nov ’58), v. 
241. 

Melville, Mr., compelled to flee from 
Bulandshahr to Mfrath (21 May), 
vi. 134. 

Melville, Mr., B.C.S., joins in attack 
on Bijnaur raiders (9 Jan ’58), vi. 
112 . 

Melville, Mr. Leslie, objects to the 
annexation of Satarah (1849), i. 
54 n . 

Mcliar, a district of Sindh, vi. 145. 

Mehdf, Maulavf, Magistrate of 
Patna, arrested by Mr. Tayler, iii. 
35. 

Slekidpur, its description, v. xi ; 
.mutineers from, join others at 
Gwalidr (Aug), iv. 66 ; the Con¬ 
tingent at Indur Residency refuse 
to fight, iii. 148; attacked by 
rebels retreating from Dhtir (8 
Nov), v. 50; part of the Contin¬ 
gent fights loyally, and then 
•escorts Europeans to Col. Durand’s 
camp, v. 50 ; Major Orr saves Mrs. 
Timmins at (12 Nov), v. 51. 

Slekndf, Col. Colin Troup defeats 
rebels at (18 Nov ’58), v. 204. 

Mehndf Husen, shows real military 
capacity, iv. 232; calls himself 
Nazim of Sultaupur, iv. 229 ; sends 
his raiders into Bihar (Aug), iv. 
311; plunders district near Jaun- 
pur (Dec), iv. 229. 

Defeated by Gen. Franks,' at 
Hamfdpur (19 Feb’58), iv. 232; 
tries to stop Gen. Franks, at Bad- 
shakganj, iv. 233 ; out-manoauvred 
by Gen. Franks, iv. 233 ; defeated 
at Badshakganj, Sultanpur (23 
Feb ’58), iv. 234; commands rebel 
forces at Belwa (4 Mar ’58), iv. 
816; he marches against Col. 
Bovrcroft, but is driven into his 


Mehndf, Hnsen— coni. 
intrenchment, iv. 317 ; makes two 
other attacks, which are defeated 
(17 and 25 Apr); iv. 317. 

His final defeat and pursuit, by 
Gen. Hope Grant (27 Nov ’58), v. 
203. 

Meiklejohn, Lieut., killed in esca¬ 
lade, at Jhansf (3 Apr ’58), v. 
117. 

Mekka, Prince Mirza Korash makes 
pilgrimage to, ii. 21. 

Mekranfs, join rebellion in Mandesar 
(Aug), v. 44. 

Merta, a town of Jodhpur, vi. 160. 

Mess-House, Lakknao, attack and 
capture of (17 Nov), iv. 142. 

Metcalfe, Lord, opposed to annexa¬ 
tion policy, i. 57 n. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, Resident at 
Haidarabad, i. 6, 45n ; his views 
of the tenure of dependent Princes, 

i. 66; objects to excessive defer¬ 
ence shown to King of Dehlf 

• (1806), ii. 5; opposes increased 
stipend to Dehlf Emperor (1838), 

ii. 8; supports Indian Bible So¬ 
ciety, i. 348. 

Metcalfe, Sir T. J., Deputy Collector 
of Fatkpur, vi. 76. 

Metcalfe, Sir Theophilus, his evidence 
as to popular credence in Persian 
conquest in India (Jan), v. 342; 
his' account of the Persian procla¬ 
mation at Dehlf (Mar), ii. 31; his 
evidence on the intended seizure of 
the Kashmir Gate, v. 344 ; hastens 
.to Dehlf Magazine to convey in¬ 
telligence of coming attack (II 
May), ii. 66 ; delays the Guides 
in their march to Dehlf (6 June), 
ii. 351. 

Metcalfe, Sir Thomas, gains consent 
of Fakir-nd-dfn as to his succes¬ 
sion to Dehlf ro.yal title, ii. 20; 
receives special appeal from Em¬ 
peror in favour of Jawan Bakht’s 
succession, ii. 21. 

Metcalfe House, its position near 
Ridge at Dehlf, ii. 390; curious 

. traditions concerning, ii. 408 ; mu 
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Metcalfe Houso—conf. 
tineors occupy (11 June), ii. 409: 
occupied by English (12 June), ii. 
410.■ . 

Mewdr or Udaipur, the most ancient 
state of Rdjp'utana, iii. xiii, 163n, 

iv. xvii, yi. 155 ; head-quarters of ■ 
political agency in RajputAna, iii. 

.. 163. 

Mewdt, district comprising Alwar, 
vi. 153 ; marauders of, suppressed 
near Bijnaur by Nawab of Najfb- 
abad (23 May), vi. 106. 

Mewatis, Sir John. Malcolm’s opinion 
of, ii. 184n; they join rebellion in 
Mandesar (Aug), y. 44. 

Mianganj, rebels defeated at, by 
Brig. Evelegh (5 Oct ’58), v. 200. 

Mfanf, site of Sir O. Napier’s defeat 
of the Amirs of Sindh (1843), vi. 
145. 

Mian-Mfr, its situation, ii. xvii ; the 
military station near Labor, its 
garrison in May, ii. 320 ; plan of 
general conspiracy at (May), ii. 
323n; the disarming parade (13 
May),, ii. 324; native troops at, 
disarmed, ii. 344; Sir J. Law¬ 
rence's opinion of disarmament at, 
ii. 354. 

Michel, Maj.-Gen., his operations 
against Tantia Topi, v. 224u; 
given - military command of both 
Malwa, and Rajputana (Aug-’58), 

v. 229; joins do! Lockhart at 
Nalkerah, v. 229 ; pushes forward 
troops to cover India- (Aug ’5S), v. 
229; advances to Chapaira (Sept), 
v. 229 ; drives Tantia Topi from 
Rajgarli (Sept ’58), v. 230; ad¬ 
vances to Sironj in pursuit of Tan¬ 
tia Topi (5 Sept ’58), v. 231; 
marches on Maiigraulf (9 Oct ’58), 
v, 236 ; defeats Tantia Topi there, 
v. 236; marches on Rao Sahib at 
Sindwaha (10 Oct ’58), v. 237; 
defeats Rao Sahib there (15 Oct 
’58), v. 237 ; catches Tantia Topf 
at Kurai, near Sugar, v. 238; de¬ 
stroys half Tantia Topi’s army at 
Kurai (25 Oct ’58), v. 238 ; chases 


Michel, Maj.-Genl— cont. 

TiratisT Topi from Sindwdlnf to 
Lalitpifr, v. 288; joins Brig. 
Parke at Hoshangabad (7 Nov 

' ’58), v. 242 ; endeavours to track 
Tfin’tia Topi through the - wild 
Betiil country (7-riO Nov ’58), v. 
243; recrosses 'Narbada at Bar- 
w dni (20 Nov ’58). v. 245 ; occu¬ 
pies Chapra (Jan ’59), v. 255 ; the 
skilful arrangements which hunted 
down Tdntia Topi, v. 268 ; 
. marches. 1,700 miles himself in 
this famous pursuit, v. 208. 

Michnf, Sipahfs at, disarmed, ii. 
374. 

Middleton, Capt., his daring in attack 
on the Sikandarbagh (16 Nov), iv. 
140; present with his battery at 
attack on Tantia Topi (6 Dec), iv. 
188; distinguishes himself at 
Sheorajpur (8 Dec), iv. 195 ; ac¬ 
companies Sir Hope Grant’s-column 
in Oudh (11 Apr ’58), iv. 346 : his 
conspicuous gallantry in the chase 
of Kunwar Singh (15 Apr ’58). iv, 
331 and n. 

Midnapur, a district of Western Ben- 

Mihrwan Singh, attempts to kill 
Capt. Conolly (Aug), iv. 411. 

Miles, Lieut., commands Cavalry at 
Gondah, iii. 263. 

Miles, Lieut., sent to do duty with 
Nipalese (Aug), iv. 222. 

Miles, Lieut., killed at outbreak in 
Multan (31 Aug ’58), v. 213. 

Miller, Col., enters Jabalpur with 
Madras Infantry (2 Aug), v. 70; 
eommands-Madras Infantry there, 
v. 133. 

Miller, Lieut.-Coi. W. EL, com¬ 
mands artillery in Whitlock’s 
column, v. 133; greatly distin¬ 
guishes himself at Bandah (19 Apr 
’58), v. 137. 

Mills, Capt.. killed in gallant charge 
on rebels at Mehidpur (8 NiSv), v. 
50. 

Mills, Lieut., killed in attack on 
GwAliar (19 June ’58), v. 158. 
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Mills, Mrs., her sufferings while es¬ 
caping from Faizabad, iii. 270; 
siioeoured and sent to Gorakhpur 
bjr Rajah Man Singh, iii. 270. 

Milman, Gol., commands small force 
at A'zamgarh (Mar ’58), iv. 319 ; 
blockaded in A'zamgarh gaol, by 
Kunwar Singh (4 Apr ’58),' iv. 
326; marches against Kunwar 
Singh (21 Mar ’58), iy. 319 ; at¬ 
tacked, and driven back, by Kun- 
war Singh (22 Mar ’58), iy. 320. 

Minas, a people of Sirohf, vi. 162.- 

Minehanah, Taluk of, i. 118n. 

Mfr A'lam, Nizam’s minister, helps 
the English in 1806, i. 171. 

Mn-aj, state in Southern Maratha 
country, v. 14; -its description, y: 
xi ; the Chief of, forced to sur¬ 
render his ammunition (June ’58), 
v. 172. 

Miran-ki-Sarai, Sir Colin Campbell 
reaches, iy. 210; place where 
Capt. Hodson and Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell met (30 Dec), iy. 208. 

Miranpur Katra, point of junction of 
Gen. Penny and Brig. Walpole’s 
forces (Apr ’58), iv. 349.; Col. 
Jones brings . in Gen. Penny’s 
column there (3 May ’58), iy. 352, 

Mirath^a- division of N. W.-Prov., 
ii. xvii, vi. 38 ; description of dis¬ 
trict, vi. 125, 134 ; .description, of 
cantonment, ii. 39 ; its importance 
and garrison, i. 415 ; ’ a Native 
centre of news-transmission, i. 
361)2. ' ‘ . 

34th Native Regt. disbanded at 
(1844), i. 219; becomes head¬ 
quarters of the Artillery, i. 359 ; 
preponderance of Hindfis in 3rd 
Native Cavalry at, i. 415». 

A disturbing Faqir appears 
there in April, i, 415 ; conspiracy 
before the Mutiny at, v. 292; the 
story of mixing ground bones with 
flour, i. 417 ; Native troops accus¬ 
tomed for years to use greased 
cartridges, i. 379; Sipahi's per¬ 
mitted to grease their own car¬ 
tridges (27 Jan), i. 378; Sipahi's 


Mfrath'— eont. 

apparently contented in early May, 
i. 428. - 

Incendiary fires break out (23 
Apr), ii. 34; Cavalry troopers re¬ 
fuse to take. cartridges (24 Apr), 

i. 416 ; Court of inquiry into con¬ 
duct of Cavalry, ii. 33 ; constitu¬ 
tion of Court, ii. 35; the 85 
troopers ordered to be tried by 
Court-Martial, ii. 35 ; trial (3 
May), and verdict of Court, ii. 36 ; 
sentence confirmed, ii. 37; sen¬ 
tence on the 85 troopers carried 
out (9 May), ii. 38. 

Exciting rumours on 9 May, 

ii. 39; Sipahfs communicato-with 
Dehlf before outbreak, y. 313"; the 
Natives prepare for. the. outbreak 
during 10 May, ii. 40'; last telegram 
before outbreak, i. 437 n ; great 
outbreak (10 May), i. 437, ii. 41; 
circumstances of the outbreak at, 
v. 313 ; the 85 troopers'released 
from prison by their comrades, ii. 
43; general massacre of Euro¬ 
peans, ii. 44 ; slaughter of Euro¬ 
peans during night of 10-11 May, 
ii. 51; Mrs." Craigie saved by the 
fidelity of her husband’s troopers, 
ii. 52. 

J Extraordinary inactivity of Euro¬ 
pean troops at and after outbreak, 
ii. 46, 54; mutineers allowed to 
escape through culpable delay, ii. 
50; the policy of pursuing muti- 
neers-disoussed, ii. 80; strength of 
European troops at, ii. 46 ; con¬ 
duct of principal officers during 
the outbreak, ii. 47; Capt. Craigie 
• and Lieut. Clarke boldly try to' 
control the mutiny,'ii.‘48 ; cau¬ 
tious conduct of Col. Smyth, ii. 
47, 48, and n ; prompt act of Col. 
A. Wilson, ii. 48, 49; deliberate 
action of Gen. Hewitt, ii. 49 ; 
cause of unpreparedness at station,' 
ii. 78; instances of courage and 
devotion at outbreak, ii. 56 ; evi¬ 
dences of forethought in the out¬ 
break, v. 317. 
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Some fugitives from DeMf 
roach (11 May), ii. 73; martial 
law proclaimed at (13 May), ii. 
130; mutiny of Sappers at (15 
May), ii. 133 ; direct communica¬ 
tion -with, Bovored (21 May), iii. 
102; after outbreak, attention 
given to defence only, ii. 129; 
completo effacement of English at, 
ii. 130n ; help in suppression of 
crime given by militai'y not before 
21 May, ii. 135. 

Civilians from Muradabad reach, 
in safety (6 June), iii. 222; bankers 
refuse to advance money to the 
Government (June), vi. 127; Mr. 
Dunlop organizes volunteers at, vi. 
127; Gujars driven from neigh¬ 
bourhood of, vi. 128; panic and 
selfishness rule military counsels 
(May-Sept), iii. 200. 

Mir Bakir Hifsen, warns Col. Gold- 
ney of "coming mutiny, iii. 267. 

' Mm, "a tribe to the north of Lower 
Provinces,- vi. 2. 

Mir Ja’far, i. 150 ; his descendant re¬ 
sides at Murshfdabad, vi. 26. 

Mir Kasim, makes Hunger the capi¬ 
tal of Bihar (1766), iv. 91n, vi. 
34. 

Mfr Khan Sahib, Saiad, his faithful¬ 
ness and. bravery at Mfrath (11 
May), ii. 496. 

Mfr Muhammad Hiisen Khan,Nazim, 
shelters Col. Lennpx and family 
for nine days, and sends them to 
Gorakhpiir, iii. 270. 

Mfr -Bunak Ali, presents petition of 

' mutineers to Nana Sahib, ii. 
.500. 

Mirwa, Col. Roweroft’s camp at 
(Dec), iv. 225. - 

Mfrza, faithful Muhammadan servant, 
of Mr. Blake, tries to save Euro¬ 
peans at Gwaliar, iii. 115n. 

Mirza Abdulla, his treacherous con¬ 
duct, y. 347. 

Mirza Gaffur Beg, sent by rebels to 
stop approach of Gen. Pranks, iv. 
233; his strong position at Bad- 


Mirzii Gaffur Beg— cant. 

skahganj, iv. 233 \ he is completely 
defeated by Gen. Pranks (23 Fob 
’58), iv. 235. 

Mirza Haidar, induces King of Dehlf 
to become a Shiah, ii. 29. 

Mirza Mugkul, publicly appointed 
Commander-in-chief in Dehlf, v. 
327; he is encouraged by the 
King of Dehlf in opposing the Eng- 

Mirza Muhammad Korask, Prince, 
eldest son of Bahadur Shah, pro¬ 
tests against succession of Javan 
Bakkt, ii. 21 ; his claims to Dehlf 
. succession recognized by Lord 
Canning, ii. 23, 24. 

Mirzapur, a district of Banaras divi¬ 
sion. iii. xii, vi. 38 ; its description, 
vi. 45 : poor descendant of ancient 
ruler of Banaras lives respected 
at, v. 290n. 

Troops from, reach Allahabad 
■ (9 May), ii. 182; Col. Pott’s inge¬ 
nuity iu removing temptation from 
Sipahis (.June), vi. 47 ; invaded by- 
defeated Sipahis from Adah (11 
Ang), vi. 49 ; ATah .Sipahis to¬ 
tally defeated (20 Aug), vi. 49 ; 
Ktinwar Singh makes irruption, 
into (8 Sept), vi. 49. 

Mirza Takf Beg, his treasonable 
knowledge at Peshawar, v. 347. 
Mishmf, a tribe- to the north of 
Lower.Provinces, vi. 2. 

Mitchell, Col., hears of the greased 
cartridge scare from a Sipnhf (16 
Feb), i. 367: .reproves his- men 
■ angrily for the fears about the 
• cartridges, i. 368 ; orders parade of 
Barhampur troops (28 Feb), i. 
369 ; orders Cavalry and Artillery 
to be present at parade, i. 370: 
hearing a tumult, brings Cavalry 
and Artillery to overawe Infantry, 
i. 371; reluctantly countermands 
order for parade, i. 372; his pru¬ 
dence in face of the excited men, 
i. 371; reports dying confession of 
Isrf Pandf. i. 429n. 

Mitchell, Sergeant, bravely remains 
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Monson, Gen., his retreat from the 
Chambal, ii. 115. 

Montgomery, Mr. Robert, his early 
and life character, ii. 31 Si, v. 183; 
appointed to the Pan jab (1819), i. 
38; becomes Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner in the Panjdb (1853), i. 
47n. 

His prudent measures for the 
safety of Lahor, ii. 321; calls a 
council at Anarkali, ii. 321; pre¬ 
sent at disarming'of Labor Sipahxs 
(13 May), ii. 324; secures important 
places near,Lahor, ii. 327 ; urges 
Mr. Cooper to secure Govindgarh, 

ii. 327; his account of Nicholson’s 

. march to Gurddspur, ii. 480n. 

Becomes Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh (16 May ’58), v. 183; his 
discreet methfid of acting under 
the Oudh proclamation (June ’58), 
v. 1S3. 

Montgomery, Major, leads expedi- 
dition and relieves A'ligarh, iii. 
192. 

Montgomery, Sergeant, bravely re¬ 
mains at Mainpurf during mutiny, 

iii. ' 104. 

Montresor, Col., irritates his Sipdkfs 
by restrictions (1806), i. 170; by 
vigour and mercy prevents mutiny 
at Haidarabad, i. 172. 

Moore, Capt., his ' conspicuous 
bravery at Ktiihpur, ii. 241; de¬ 
feats an attack on Kanhpur by in- 
• genuity, ii. 249« ; reluctantly fa¬ 
vours capitulation, ii. 252; nego¬ 
tiates . Kanhpur capitulation, ii. 
252; leads the Kanhpur garrison 
out of the intrenchment, ii. 254 ; 
murdered at Kanhpur (27 June), 
ii. 259. 

Moore, Capt., guides Brig. Parke’s 
detachment through Okhota Udai¬ 
pur jungles (Nov ’58), v. 246. 

Moore, Dr., murdered by revolters 
in Sambalpur (Dec), iv. 307. 

Moore, Mr., Joint Magistrate at 
Mirzapur, vi. 46 ; seizes and hangs 
the rebel chief of Bkudoi, vi. 4S ; 
reward offered for his head, vi. 


Moore, Mr.— cant, 

48 ; he is set upon and beheaded 
(4 July), vi. 48. 

Moore, Mrs., her courage during the 
Kdnhpilr siege, ii. 243. - 

Moors, early name for Indians, i. 
146. 

Moorsom, Lieut., his great services 
at tbo Alambiigh, iv. 252 ; killed 
in capture of iron bridge at Lakh- 
nao (11 Mar ’58), iv. 266. 

Moramdu, rebels defeated at, by. 
Brig. Eveiegh (8 Nov ’58), iv. 202. 

Morar, cantonment of Gwuliar, iv. 
xv ; Tantia Topf leads Gwa-Iisir 
Contingent from (9 Nov), v. 306; 
rebektroops occupy at instigation 
of Rauf of Jhansf (30 May ’58), v. 
146; Sir Hugh Rose drives out 
rebels (16 June ’58), v. 151. 

Morasa, halting-place of Brig. Parke 
(18 Aug ’58), v. 227. 

Mori Gate, at Dehlf, ii. 393. 

Morland, Mr., supports the claim of 
Nan4 Sahib, i. 74»; declines an 
unwonted proposal of visit by 
Nana Sahib, i. 422, 

Morphy. Capt., dies fighting bravely 
at Kanhpur (28 Nov), iv.' 177. 

Morrison, Gen., induces the. Bengal 
Sipahfs to labour at Xrakan, i. 
197. ' 

Morton, Sergeant-Major, conveys Mr. 
Christian’s child-safely to Lakli- 
nao, iii. 255; himself taken to 
Lakhnao and there murdered (16 
Nov), iii. 260n. 

Morwana, Mr. Dunlop’s approach 
scares rebels from, vi. 133. 

Moseley, Col., marches with the 
64th to Sindh- (1844), i. 207; con¬ 
dones the temporary mutiny of 
• his regiment,! 208; his mistake 
entails- a second mutiny in Ms regi¬ 
ment, i. 208; removed .from regi¬ 
ment, and cashiered, i. 211. 

Mosque, the, on Ridge at Dehlf, ii. 
389. 

Motfhan, capital of Champaran, 
near Patna, iii. xii, 26 ; abandoned 
by Europeans, iii. 70. 
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Muhammad Bakbt Khin—-coni, 
dofy the English, iv. 50; endea¬ 
vours to persuade the King to 
keep with the army, iv. 51; 
marches away towards Oudh, iv. 
51. 

Muhammad Darwesh, his petition to 
Mr. Colvin (27 Mar), v. 839 ; the 
loyalty and faithfulness in his 
letter to Mr. Colvin, v. 348. 

Muhammad Husen, leader of rebels 
at Gorakhpur (Aug), iv. 222; 
offers 5,000 rupees for Mr. Bird’s 
head, vi. 59; gets possession of 
Gorakhpur (13 Aug),vi. 59 ; seeks 
to hold- A'morha (June ’58), v. 
196; driven from A'morha by 
Major Cox (9 June ’58), v. 196 ; 
defeated at Harha (18 June ’58), 

v. 196 ; joins- Bala Rao at Tulsf- 
pur (16 Dec ’58), v. 204. 

Muhammad Huse'n Khan, Nazim 
Mir, shelters Col. Lennox and 
family for nine days, and sends 
them to Gorakhpur, iii. 270. 

Muhammad Husen, Shah, a 'Wahabi 
Maulavi arrested by Mr. Tayler 
at Patna, iii. 34. 

Muhammad Khan, Wazfr, ruler of 
Tonk, vi. 154 ; actively assists the 
English, vi. 154. 

Muhammad Nazim Khan, faithful 
officer of Irregulars, iii. 211n. 

Muhammad Ralimat Khan, loyally 
takes charge of Bijnaur (16 Aug), 

vi. Ill ; driven from Bijnaur by 
Mahmifd Khan (23 Aug), vi. 
111 . 

Muhammad Sadik, the name attached 
to Persian proclamation at Dehlf 
(March), ii. 30. 

Muhammad Shaft, officer of Irregu¬ 
lars,. labours to corrupt his regi¬ 
ment, at Bareli (31 May), iii. 
210; leads left wing of Irregulars 
to mutiny, iii. 210. 

Muhammad Talu, loyally holds Mu- 
hammadabad, during Mutiny, vi. 
67. 

Muhammad Zohar All, his report to 
the King of Dehlf, v, 325. 


Mufn-udfb'n Cbishtf, ofiSijistan. his 
mausoleum, iii. x. 

Muir, Mr. William, testifies to the 
misinformation given to Col. 
Greathed before A'gra surprize, 
iv. 6!ln ; calls Brig. Hope Grant 
to A'gra HO Oct), iv. 74. 

Mujod. the Abyssinian, his warning 
to Mr. Everett, at Debit, v. 345 ; 
confesses the whole Sidi Ivambar 
conspiracy, V.-346. 

Mukandara pass, foolishly left open 
bv Kota rebels (22 Mar ’55), iv. 
402. 

Mukund Deo, last Hindu King of 
On'sa, defeated (1567), vi. 4. 

Mukund Lai, Secretary to the King 
of Dehlf, on the rumours current 
before the outbreak, ii. 31; his 
evidence as to the King’s compli¬ 
city in the murder of the Euro- 

■ peans, v. 332; his evidence of the 
peculiar relations between the 
King of Dehli’ and the Sipalns, v. 
346 ; his evidence as to the impri¬ 
sonment of Europeans in Dehlf, v 
331. 

Mukandra, a range of hills in Jhala- 
war, vi. 162. 

Mula. river near Puna, v. xi. 

Mulganj, suburb of Allahabad, at¬ 
tacked by Col. Neill (15 June).ii. 

, 200. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, his defeat in 
1817, v. xi. 

Mulraj, succeeds his father as Go¬ 
vernor of Multan (Sept 1844), i. 
13 ; heavily fined by the Lahor 
Durbar on his succession, i. 13 ; 
agrees to pay the Durbar 18 lakhs, 
i. 13: asks the British Govern¬ 
ment to arbitrate between him and 
the Durbar, i. 13 : goes to Labor, 
in 1847, to get the 18 lakhs re¬ 
duced, i. 14; resigns the Governor¬ 
ship of Multan, i. 14 : pretends to 
give up possession of Multan, i. 
14: heads the insurgent, 1 ? who 
murder the English officers, i. 15 ; 
marches out against Edwardes, 
and is beaten back, i. 20 ; traitor- 
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Mulraj —con 

ously joined by Slier Singh, i. 23 ; 
surrenders to the English (21 Jan 
’4-9), i. 29. 

id'D i i ti. in Nagpur, Tantia Topi 
forced to turn back at (Nov ’58), 
v. 241. 

Multan, description of, iv.-xvn; its 
value to the English in the Pan¬ 
jab, ii. 459; Sawan Mall shot 
(Sept 1844), i. 13; Sirdar Khan 
Singh appointed Governor (1847), 
i. 14; Mulraj becomes Governor of, 
i. 13; English officers murdered 
at (1848), i. 15 ; siege of (5 Sept 
1848), i. 23; Lieut. Edwardes 
marches against, i. 19 ; captured 
by Gen. Whish, i. 28. 

Outbreak of disarmed Sipahfs 
at (Aug ’58), v. 213; terrible 
slaughter of the insurgent Sipahfs, 
v. 214. 

Hundas, a people of Cliutia Nagpur, 

Hunger, district of Bhagalpur, iv. 
xiii, iv. 91, vi. 3 ; the capital of 
Bengal under Mir Kasim (1762), 
iv. 91 n, vi. 34 ; proposed as resi¬ 
dence for King of Dehlf (1804), 

Some European soldiers sent to 
garrison, iv. 93. 

Munro. Ensign, murdered at Allah¬ 
abad (6 June), ii. 190. 

Munro, Colonel, sent to inquire into 
disaffection atWalajahabad (1806), 

Munro. Major, one of five ' who 
charged successfully hundreds of 
armed villagers, iii. 230n. 

Munro, Major Hector, executes 
mutinous Sipahfs (1764), i. 150. 

Munro, Sergeant, wins the Victoria 
Cross for gallantry at the Sikan- 
darbagh (16 Nov), iv. 139. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, opposed to an¬ 
nexation policy, i. 57u; favours 
liberality to deposed princes,]. 72; 

■ receives letter of complaints of 
Madras Sipahfs (1822), i. 192. 

Murad All, Kotval of A/gra, pro- 


Murad A'li— cont. 

claims King of Dehlf thero, iii. 
186. 

Muradabdd,a district of Rohilkhand, 
iii. xii, iv. xviii, vi. 38 ; its garri¬ 
son, iii. 218 ; Mr. J. C. Wilson’s 
report as to taunting Sipahfs by 
Native women, ii. 42re; Sipahfs 
from, garrison Saharanpur, iii. 
199. 

Party of Mfrath mutineers en¬ 
camps near (18 May), iii. 218; 
Sipahfs from, attack and disperse 
the Mfrath mutineers, iii. 218; 
Sipahfs in, again appear faithful, 
by arresting mutineers (19 May), 
iii. 219, 

' Partial mutiny among the Si¬ 
pahfs, iii. 219; gaol broken open 
(19 May), vi. 104; prisoners re¬ 
leased from gaol by Sipahfs, but 
many brought back by other Si¬ 
pahfs, iii. 219. 

Fanatics from Rampur threaten 
(21 May), iii. 219; Sipahfs of, 
attack and disperse Rampur fana¬ 
tics, iii. 220; chief disturber of, 
killed by the police, iii. 220. 

Mutineers from Rurkf enter (21 
May), vi. 105; second party of 
mutineers approach ;23 May), iii. 
220; soeond party of mutineers, 
captured, but stripped of arms, 
and turned loose, iii. 220. 

Open mutiny breaks out (2Jnne), 
iii. 222; Sipahfs take possession 
of treasure, iii. 221; Mr. Saun¬ 
ders destroys Government paper 
at, iii. 221; Europeans escape 
from, to Nairn Tal, iii. 222; Na- 
wab of Rampur sends news of 
mutiny at Bareli, iii. 221. 

People of, resist rebel leaders 
(21 Apr ’58), iv. 364; the place is 
occupied by Brig. Jones (26 Apr 
’58), iv. 364; Col. Coke captures 
21 rebel ringleaders there, iv. 365 ; 
placed under command of Brig. 
Coke (25 Mav ’58). iv. 378. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson’s Official Nar¬ 
rative of mutiny at, ii. 82. 

23 * 
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Mutiny— coUt. 

officials of its real character, v. 
296; Lord Canning’s early mis¬ 
takes are due to ignorant official 
councillors, v. 299 ; the great 
effect of Sindkia’s loyalty on, v. 

294 ; previous good faith secures 
Sindhia’s loyalty during, v. 294; 
the responsibility for rests with 
English Government as well as 
with the 'Court of Directors, v. 
271; really ended with the Queen’s 
famous Proclamation (1 Nov ’58), 

v. 277. 

Its encouragement and warning, 

vi. 168; the behaviour of the 
people corresponded exactly to 
the character of British rule, v. 

295 ; districts sympathetically 
ruled were loyal, vi. 169 ; districts 
harshly ruled were disloyal, vi. 
169. 

Chronological list showing spread 
of the great Mutiny 

Mfrath (10 May), i. 438. 

Deh.li' (11 May), ii. 57. 

Finizpur (13 May), ii. 330. 
Muzaffarnagar (13 May), iii. 

- 202. 

Muradabad, the first (19 May), 
iii. 319. 

Aligarh (20 May), iii. 103. 
Nanshahra (21 May), ii. 358. 
Balandshahr (21 May), iii 103; 
vi. 134. 

Mainpurf (22 Mav), iii 104. 
Itawah (23 May); iii. 107. 
Hoti-Mardan (23 May), ii. 363. 
Nasfrabad (28 May), iii. 168. ■ 

Lakhnao (30 May), iii. 249. 
Mathura (30 May), iii. 108, vi. 
91. 

Hodal (31 May), iii. 109. 

Bareli (31 May), iii. 207, vi. 
106. 

Shahjahanpfir (31 May), iii. 213. 
Budaun (1 June), iii. 217. 
O.Iuradadab (2 June), iii. 222. 

A raragarh (3 June), ii. 161, vi. 
63. 

Nfmach (3 June), iii. 169. 


Mutiny— cont. 

Saharaupur, the first (3 June) 
iii. 201. 

Sftapiir (3 June), iii. 254. 
Banaras (4 June), ii. 167, iii. 8 
Kankpur (4 Jnne), ii. 232. 
Jaunpur(5 June), ii. 178. 
Malaun (5 June), iii. 256. 
Allahabad (G June), ii. 188, iii. 

Jhansf (6 June), iii. 123. 
Faizabad (7 June), iii. 268. 
Jalandhar (7 June), ii. 375. 
Lodiaua (8 June), ii. 378. 

Philiir (8 June), ii. 376, 
Daryabad (9 June), iii. 274. 
Fatkpur (9 Jnne), ii. 275. 
Naogaon (9 June), iii. 128. 
Sikrora (9 June), iii. 263. 
Sultanpur (9 June), iii. 272. ■ 
Salonf (10 June), iii. 273. 

Gondah (10 June), iii. 264. 
Lalitpur (12 June), i. G6. 

Bandah (14 June), iii. 131. vi. 
81. 

Gwaliar (14 Jnne), iii. 115. 
Hamfrpiir (14 June), vi. 83. 
Aurangabad (15 June), v. 8. 
Fatkgarh (18 June), iii. 226. 
Bohtak (June), ii. 411. 

Hathras (1 July), iii. 196. 

Indur (1 July), iii. 142. 

Mau (1 July), iii. 156. 

Sagar (1 July), v. 68. 

Sansf (2 July), iii. 197. 

A'gra (4 July), iii. 179. 

Jhelam (7 July), ii. 469. 

Sialkot (9 JuljQ, ii. 472. 
Saharaupur, second (11 July), 
iii. 201. 

At Burhanpur (July), v. 40. 
Danapur (25 July),'iii. 45. 
Sigauli (25 July), iii. 47. 
Hazan'bagh (30 July), iv. 95. 
Kolhapur (31 July), v. 21. 26. 
Muzaffarpur (31 julv).iii. 71. 
Near lUnchf (31 July), iv. 96. 
Ckaibasa (5 Aug), iv. 96. 
Parulia (5 Aug), iv. 96. 
Nasfrabad (10 Aug), iv. 387. 
Nirnack (lz Aug), iv. 38S. 
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Mutiny— cont. 

Doogarh (Ang), iv. 99. 

Bhagulpur (14 Aug), iv. 94. 

Arntdra (21 Aug), iv. 389. 

Erinpuram (22 Aug), iv. 391. 

Nagod (27 Aug), v. 74. 

Jabalpur (18 Sept), v. 70. 

Deogarb (9 Oct), iv. 312. 

Kota (15 Oct), iv. 398. 

Chitragdon (18 Nov), iv. 292, 

, vi. 31. 

Dhakah (20 Nov), iv. 293. 

Madariganj (4 Deo), iv. 298. 

Jalpaigurf (5 Dec), iv. 298. 

Mutineers, Lord Canning’s famous 
Resolution with respect to treat- 

MuzuffaraMd, Gulab Singh prepares 
to stop mutineers at (June), ii. 

Muzaffargarh, situation and deserip- 

Muzaffarnagar, a district of Mfrath 
division, iii. in, vi. 38; descrip¬ 
tion of district, vi. 123 ; rising at, 
provoked by Mr. Berford’s pusil¬ 
lanimity, iii. 201; Mutiny breaks 
out (13 May), iii. 202 ; murder of 
Lieut. Smith at (11 June), vi. 
109n; Oudh rebels congregate in 
(Aug ’58), v. 191. 

Muzaffarpur, capital of Tifhut, near 
Patna, iii. xii , 26, iv. xix ; riot at, 
in 1855, i. 145; defenceless con¬ 
dition of, at end of July, iii. 70; 
Mr. Tayler directs officials at, to 
retire on Patnd (31 July), iii. 70; 
Mr. Tayler’s order is happily 
obeyed, iii. 71; the Hindu popula- 
tian protect the place after re¬ 
tirement of the officials, iii. 71; 
raided by Mehndi Husen (Aug), 

iv. 311. 


N. 


Nabha, Native state bounding Gur- 
gaon. vi. 139. 

Nabha, Elijah of, his unfaltering 
faithfulness, ii. 3.21; satclv escorts 
■ siege-train from Pliilur to Dehli 
Force, ii. 141; supplies Contingent 
to cover Lodiana, ii. 37b , his -r- 
viees in protecting the Paniab. v. 
214. 

Nabf Bakhsh Khan, his letter to the 
King of Dehlf counselling mercy, 

v. 348. 

Nadaulf, point at which Gen. Penny’s 
force crossed the Ganges (Anr ’58). 
iv. 349. 

Nodi, small stream near Bangaon, v. 
206. 

Nadia, a distinct of Bengal, vi. 8. 
Nadir Shah, his invasion of Indie., 

i. 81. 

Nadir Shah, of Faizabad, warns 
Col. Goldney of coming Mutiny, 
iii. 267. 

Nadolai, a hill of Jodhpur, vi. 159. 
Nagd Hills, a district of A^arn, vi. 3. 
Naghai, village where Kdnwar Singh 
checks pursuit of the English (17 
Apr ’58), iv. 332. 

Naga.1, Col. Coke marches upon (17 
Apr ’68), iv. 361. 

Nagar, town in Himalayas where Mr. 
Dunlop hears of Mutiny f31 May), 

vi. 126. 

Nagar Parkhar, a town of Sindh, vi. 
145. 

Naghfna, Rurkf mutineers plunder 
(20 May), vi. 105 ; captured and 
plundered by Muhammadans (23 
Aug), vi. Ill; strong rebel en¬ 
campment at, iv. 362; astonishing 
charges of Multanf Cavalry at, iv. 
363n; defeat and slaughter of 
rebels at (21 Apr ’58), iv. 362; 
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Noghfna— cont. 

Lieut. Gostling killed in this at¬ 
tack. iv SliS. 


Naglf, anarchical condition of (Aug), 
v. 325. 

Nagod, district of Sagar and Nar¬ 
bada territories, v. xi, 60; its 
garrison, v. 74; Major Hampton 
commands at, v. 74; attempt of 
Jhansf Europeans to communicate 
with, iii. 126; Sipahfs at, resist 
mutiny for a long time, iii.. 131; 
mutiny at (27 Aug), v. 74; muti¬ 
neers escort their officers to Mir- 
zapiir (27 Aug), v. 74 ; Gen. 
Whitlock ordered to march on (17 
Mar ’58), v. 135 ; occupied by 
Brig. Me Duff (Apr ’58), v. 137. 

Nagpur, in Central India, governed 
Orisa (1803), iii. xii, vi. 4 ; de¬ 
scription of, y. 77; dependency of 
the Peshwa, i. 71; residence of 
Rajahs of, iv. 95; rich cotton- 
producing district, i. 62. 

Rajah of, dies in 1853, i. 54; 
formally annexed (1854), i. 60; 
Col. John Low opposes annexation, 
i. 58; Bankka Baf threatens to 
burn the palace, i. 60. 

Mr. Plowden, Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, v. 77 ; Mr. Plowden re-arms 
local force at, v. 183n; Residency 
converted into barracks (June), v. 
78; refuge provided on Sftabaldi 
hills, v. 78; tranquillity preserved 
by Mr. Plowden, v. 78; intended 
rising communicated to Mr. Plow¬ 
den (13 June), v. 78; Col. Cum- 
berlege disarms local troops (17 
June), v. 78; attempt to divert 
Gen. Woodburn’s column to, v. 


Great danger of Tantia Topi’s 
presence in (Oct ’58), v. 239 ; 
he at last enters the district (Oct 
’58), v. 289; the people antago¬ 
nistic to Tantia Topi, y. 240; 
Queen’s Proclamation published at 
(1 Nov ’58), v. 276. 

Nagra, one of two stations in A'zam- 
garh, loyally held by Asghar All, 


Nagra— cont. 

vi. 67; Kunwar Singh cleverly 
escapes from Brig. Douglas here 
(18 Apr ’58), iv. 333. 

Nagupura, village forming Sir Hugh 
Rose’s left, at attack on Hunch (6 
May ’58), v. 122. 

Nagur, linked in Mandesar insurrec¬ 
tion (Sept), v. 45. 

Nahargarh, Tantia Topi’s attempt 
on (28 Dec ’58), v. 309 ; Tantia 
Topi driven from, by the Native 
garrison (5 Jan ’59), v. 250. 

Nairn' Tal. women and children from 
Bareli sent to (14 May), iii. 205; 
officers from Bareli reach, in 
safety, iii. 212; Europeans from 
Muradabad reach, in safety (6 
June), iii. 222. 

Najafgark, anarchical condition of 
district (Aug), v. 325; Gen. Ni¬ 
cholson’s victory at (25 Aug), 
iv. 1. 

Najafgarh Canal, mutineers re-esta¬ 
blish bridge over (6 Aug), ii. 485 ; 
attack on Dehlf Ridge from (18 
June), ii. 414. 

Najafgarh Jhfl aqueduct, at Dehlf, 

Najfbabad, abandoned by rebels, oc¬ 
cupied by Gen. Jones (18 Apr 
’58), iv. 362; the hall of audience 
destroyed at (22 Apr ’58), vi. 115 ; 
Mr. Shakespear establishes his 
head-quarters there (25 Apr ’58), 
vi. 115. 

Najfbabad, Nawab of, receives over¬ 
tures from Riirkf mutineers (20 
May), vi. 104; goes to steal 
treasure from Bijnaur just too 
late (21 May), vi. 106; sent to 
suppress some Mewatf marauders 
(23 May), vi. 106 ; returns to Bij¬ 
naur with armed Pathans (30 
May), vi. 106 ; retires to Najfb- 
abad, vi. 106; suddenly returns to 
Bijnaur (7 June), vi. 107; per¬ 
suaded to keep from open revolt, 
vi. 108; receives charge of Bij¬ 
naur (7 June), vi. 108 ; proclaims 
himself ruler under King of Dehlf 
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NajfbfibiM—con t. 

("JO Juno), vi. 109; appropriates 
money at Bijna 


Begins 


persccir 


Hindus 

(July), vi. HO; driven from Bij- 
liaur by Hindus (0 Aug), vi. JiO; 
declares waronBijnaur(23 Aug), ri. 
Ill; captures and plunders Nagbfna 
(23 Aug), vi. Ill; captures Bij- 
n:\ur. vi. Ill ; establishes his rule 
at Bijuaur (Sept), vi. 112. 

Attacks and plunders Miranpur 
(5 Jan ’53), vi. 112 ; attacks Khan- 
lcal and Hardwar (7 Jan ’ 08 ). vi. 
ri 2 ; attempts third raid, hut is 
defeated by Capt. H. Boisragon (9 
Jan ’58), vi. 112 ; utter downfall 
of his power at Bijuaur (17 Apr 
’58), vi. 114 ; condemned to trans¬ 
portation, vi. lion. 

Nalkerab, point of junction of 
Colonels Hope and Lockhart (Aug 
’58), v. 229. 

Nanak Chand, asserts that the popu¬ 
lace plundered Bithur Palace be¬ 
fore the arrival of the English, ii. 
294n; accuses Nana Narain Itao 
of treachery, ii. 295n. 

Nana Man ki Ghat, Titntia Topf 
crosses the Ganges at (9 Dec), 


Nana Narain Edo, resident at Kahn- 
pnr, mistaken for Nana Sahib, i. 
423?) ; offers his services to the 
English after Havelock’s victory 
(19 July), ii. 295; supplies the 
'English with correspondence and 
proclamations of Nana Sahib, ii. 
498 ; accused of treachery by his 
own countrymen, ii. 295n. 

Nana Sahib, Dundu Pant byname, 
adopted by Bajf Edo, i. 73; suc¬ 
ceeds Bajf Edo in 1851, i. 73; his 
claim to Bajf Edo’s pension re¬ 
fused, i. 74; two British Commis¬ 
sioners support his claim, i. 74n; 
his claim opposed by Mr. Thoma¬ 
son and Lord Dalliousie, i. 70; 
jao-hfr of Bithur granted to him, i. 
74"; his Memorial to the Court of 
Directors, rejected, i. 75: sends 


Ndnd Sdbib— cont. 

Azim-uliah Khan as an agent to 
England, i. 79. 

His long course of intrigm be¬ 
fore 1857, i. 424 ; visits Kalpf, 
Behli”. and Lakhnao early in 1857, 
i; 422 ; his unwonted activity at 
beginning of Mutiny. i. 422; 
avoids Kanhpih- because not sa¬ 
luted, there, i. 42."n: his reasons' 
for special stay at Kanhpur, ii. 
235; strangely urgent to have an 
interview with his friend *4r. 
Morland in April, i. 422; mr. 
Gubbins’s description of his visit to 
Lakhnao. i. 454 ; suddenly leaves 
Lakhnao for Kanhpur. i. 426 : his 
eorrespoudence falls into English 




i. 498. 


Hugh Wheeler appeals t 
him for help, 11 . 225 ; at nr, he ■ t- 
of bir Hugh Wheeler, covers tl. 
Treasury and Magazine. 11 . - - 


Kannpur (1 .luuej, a. 2 ol ■ 0 ,; out- 
lie-ko^j 1 i-ne s he 1 

them as far as Kalianpur, 11 . ; 

induces the troops to go baciv to 
Knulipur. ii. 234; imorms Sir 
I-lugh Wheeler that he intends to 
attack mtrenckments. n. 23b ; as¬ 
sisted m siege of Kanhpur gam- 
son bv Muhammadan Nawab. n. 
264 : secures the capitulation of 
Kanhpur defenders. 11 . 252 ; signs 
treaty of capitulation, ii. 253. 

■ Charged with ordering mas¬ 
sacre of Kanhpur garrison, ii. 
257n; remains in cantonment 
during massacre at Ghaut, ii. 
258 ; * stops slaughter ox women 
and children, but orders destruc¬ 
tion of men. ii. 258: his order to 
destroy Europeans leaving Kanh¬ 
pur in boats, ii. 499 : orders 
murder of men ill captured boat 
(30 June), ii. 263: his commenda¬ 
tion of destruction of escaping 
. 602. 

(I. July), 
ii. 2G3 ; translation of his procla. 


Europeans (9 .July), ii 
Proclaimed Peshwa 
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Ndogdon— cont. 

few hours, iii. 120; the fugitives 
attempt to reach Allakdbdd, iii. 
129; they aro driven back to 
Chhatarpur territory by bandits, 

iii. 129; remnants of fugitives try 
to reach Mahdba (20 June), iii. 
130; they aro generously treated 
by the Nawab of Bandak, iii. 130; 
and ultimately reach British terri¬ 
tory in safety, iii. 130. 

Naoshahra, its situation, ii. xvii. 
Nap, river of Eastern Bengal, iv. 

Napier, Gan. Sir Charles, sent to 
India to supersede Lord Gough 
(1849), i. 30; his opinion of the 
Sipahf, i. 202 ; on the dangerous 
condition of Dehlf magazine, ii. 
13n; on promotion in the Army, i. 
246 ; calls for Bombay troops for 
Sindh garrison (1844), i. 215 m ; in¬ 
vested with authority to overcome 
mutiny at Firuzpur, i. 204; his 
•wise rule in Sindh, vi. 142, 143; 
George Hunter’s letter to him, i. 
212n; counsels patient dealing 
with discontent at Rawalpindi 
(1849), i. 228 ; discovers military 
discontent at Dehlf, i. 22S; pro¬ 
vides against anticipated rising in 
Panjab (1850), i. 230; increases 
pay of troops in Panjab, i. 231 ; 
his contest with Lord Dalhousie, i. 
232 ; injurious effects of his dis¬ 
sension with Lord Dalhousie, ii. 
'345n. 

Napier, Sir Robert, appointed to the 
Panjab (1849), i. 39 ; asked for, to 
direct siege of Multan, i. 20. 

Brings Gen. Havelock’s rear¬ 
guard into Residency, Lakhnao (25 
Sept),'iii. 366 ; superintends mining 
operations at Lakhnao, iv. 112; 
crosses under fire to meet Sir 
Colin Campbell (17 Nov), iv. 144; 
leads sortie from Lakhnao in- 
trenchment (2 Oct), iv. Ill ; cap¬ 
tures battery at Phillips’s Garden, 

iv. 112. 

Concerts with Sir Colin Camp- 


Napier, Sir Robert— cont. 

boll the plan for capturing Lakh¬ 
nao (Mar ’58), iv. 254; reasons 
for his plan of attacking Lakhnao, 
iv. 250 : attacks tho Begam Kothf 
with Artillery (11 Mar ’58), iv. 
267: forces his way through 
Lakhnao by sap. iv. 270 ; pushes 
advantage sained by Cant. Have¬ 
lock (14"Star ’58), iv. 275. 



uwanar (iy June ot>). v. loy; 
starts in pursuit of rebels, v. 160; 
left in command of Gwaliar force, 
v. 163; drives the rebels from 
Jaura-Affiiaur (21 June ’58). y. 
161. 

Receives command of Central 
India army (29 June ’58), v. 221 ; 
joins Brig. Smith and captures 
Pam -1 (23 An? ’58). v. 233 : retires 
from Pauri to Sipri. v. zoo ; clears 
tho district west of Gwaliar (Oct- 
Nov ’58). v. 250: matches to¬ 
wards Dabra to intercent Firuz- 
ehah, v. 2ol: arrives at A'ntri, 
stopped there by false intelligence 
(12 Dec ’58), v. 252 ; hurries to 
Bftaur (14 Dec ’58), v. 252 : ar¬ 
rives at Ranod before Firuzshah, 
v. 252 ; scatters Firuzskak’s army 
at Ranod (17 Dec ’58), v. 253. 

His measures for securing Tan- 
tia Topf, v. 258; urges Capt. 
Meade to press for Man Singh’s 
surrender (18 Mar’59), v. 260. 

Napier, Sir William, rejects Gen. 
Foy’s estimate of the British sol- 

Napoleon I., his faulty strategy on 
the Elbe in 1814, ii. 460 ; his rank 
in the order of greatness, iii. 61 n. 

Narain Rao, Subakdar, a staunch 
friend of the English, iii. 341; his 
two daughters carried away, iii, 
341; his daughters and property 
recovered from Bitliur, by. Capt. 
Gordon, iii. 342. 

Naraiynn Singh, introduces Man 
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Narwdr, Rifjah of—con*. 

310; but in himself compelled to 
hide in Narwdr, v. 258. 

He is induced to surrender (2 
Apr ’59), v. 201; endeavours to 
betray his undo Ajit Singh, v. 
262; ho is persuaded to betray 
Tantia Topi, v. 203; lead, the 
party -which seizes the Maratha 
General (7 Apr ’59), v. 261; his 
own surrender tranquillizes the 
district, v. 268. 

Nasfrabad, military station in Rdj- 
putana, iii. xii, 167; its garrison, 
iii. 168; mutiny at (28 May), iii. 
168; officers and ladies retire 
from, to Bfaur, iii. 168 ; mutineers 
from,preach Dehlf (17 June), ii. 
414 ; British troops arrive from 
Di'sa (12 June), iii. 70; second 
mutiny at (10 Aug), iv. 387 ; 
effect of news of mutiny at, on 
Gwaliar, iii. 113 ; under command 
of Gen. Roberts (June ’58), v. 222. 

Nasirf Battalion, name of corps of 
Gurkahs, ii. 105. 

Nasir-ud-daulah, the Nizam, dies 
18 May), v. 81. 

Nasir-ud-dfn, King of Oudh, dies in 
1837, i. 94n. 

Nasfr-ud-dm, a faithful trooper who 
kept to Capt. Conolly (Aug), iv. 
411. 

Nasir-ud-dfn Haidar, second King of 
Oudh, i. 88n; Gol. Low recom¬ 
mends his deposition, i. 90; builds 
astronomical observatory, Lakh- 
nao, iv. xix ; dies of either poison 
or drink, i. 90. 

Nasratpur, occupied by Fazal Azfm, 

. iv. 230; rebels drivon from, by 
Gen. Franks (23 Jan ’58), iv. 230. 

Ndthdward, shrine visited by Tantia 
Topi (13 Aug ’58), v. 225,‘307. 

Natlipur, Jalpaigun mutineers inter¬ 
cepted at, and driven into Nipal 

Natia Nadi, a southern defence of 
Bareli, iv. 366. 

Nationalities, effect of mixture in 
the Army, i. 244. 


Native princes, the policy of sup¬ 
pressing, rampant before the Mu¬ 
tiny, i. 290, 338. 

Natives, heroism of many among 
them, ii. 4-55/1; many of them save 
European Jives, ii. -52. 50, 74; 
heroic devotion of Native gunners 
at Dchlf Ridge (9 July), ii. 437; 
their fears of European vengeance, 
ii. 474b; Ihfirnoee^on- numbers 
in camps, ii, 455: dependence of 
English upon the assistance of, ii. 
454 ; harsh treatment of. in camp, 
ii. 456. 

Nathupur, action with Kunvar 
Singh’s troops near (15 Apr '58). 
iv. 332, 

Naugaon, a district of A'sam, vi. 3, 
31. 

Naurangabad. plan for finally crush¬ 
ing rebels in, v. 200. 

Naushahra, Guide Corps ordered to 
(13 May), ii. 349 ; mutiny at (21 
May), ii/358; defended by Lieut. 
Davies from threatened attack of 
mutineers, ii. 363. 

Nawabganj, on Faizabad road, 
strongly occupied by rebels (4 
June ’58), v. 186 ; gallant conduct 
of rebels in defence of (13 June 
’58), v. 187; rebels forced to 
retire after desperate resistance, v. 
188. 

Col. Bvelegk starts from, to 
secure Mohan (7 Aug ’58), v. 197 ; 
plan for finally crushing rebels in 
(15 Oct ’58), v" 201. 

Nawabganj, at Kanhpur, occupied 
by Sipdhfs of Nana Sahib, ii. 226 ; 
Nana Sahib's position and con¬ 
spiracy at,’ ii. 231 ; plunder of 
Treasury and Magazine at (4 
June), ii. 233 : position near, oc¬ 
cupied by Gen. Havelock (18 
Julv). ii. 293. 

Nawabganj, on Kanhpur road, se¬ 
cured by Sir Hope Grant (4 June 
’58), v. 186. 

Nawabganj Bara Banki, mutineers 
congregate there for attack on 
Laldmao, iii. 283, 
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Cgilvie, Surgeon—conf. 

386; acts as Sanitary Commis- 

Ogilvy, Capt., clambers into Shah 
Najaf, iv. 137 ; intrenches British 
left in Lakhnao (20 Nov), iv. 151. 

Oldfield, Capt., his gallantry during 
attack on the Sikandarbagh (16 
Nov), iv. HO. 

Oldfield, Ensign, accompanies Major - 
Eyre to relief of A'rah, iii. 63n. 

©liphant, Col., objects to the annex¬ 
ation of Satarah (1849), i. 54n. 

Ollivant, Ensign, acts as volunteer 
horseman' at A'ligarh, vi. 138 ; 
defends a factory (June), iii. 198?!. 

Olpkerts, Capt. Henry, hurries 
with two guns to save Philur (8 
June), ii. 377; not permitted to 
pursue Jalandhar mutineers (9 
June), ii. 381. 

Olpherts, Capt. William, proposes 
retreat from Banaras to Chanar,ii. 
152; sweeps down Banaras Si- 
pahi's with grape (4 June), ii. 167, 
169; his justification for prompt 
sternness at Banaras, ii. 172. 

Joins Gen. Havelock with his 
half-battery (3 Aug), iii. 338; 
clears away mutineers on crossing 
into Ondh (19 Sept), iii. 365 ; wins 
the Victoria Cross (25 Sept), iii. 
364; commands battery issuing 
from Residency to meet Sir Colin 
Campbell (16 Nov), iv. 145. 

Commands Artillery at action of 
Badrup (22 Dee), iv. 241 ; ■ defeats 
rebel right attack on ATambagli 
(12 Jan’58), iv, 243; defeats the 
Maulavf’s attempt on Kanhpur 
■ convoy (14 Jan ’58) iv. 245 ; repels 
the Maulavf’s attack on Afiam- 
bagh (15 Feb ’58), iv. 247 ; drives 
rebel Cavalry from A'lambagh (16 
Mar ’58), iv. 280. 

-Omarzai, point on Saw ad frontier, ii. 
373. 

Omiciiund, i. 6. 

Qmmaney, .Col., summoned to council 
of emergency at Labor (12 May), 


ii. 321. 


Ommaney, Mr., Law Commissioner 
of Oudh (1856), i. 293 ; insultingly 
struck by a clod of earth (18 Apr), 
i. 424; becomes member of Pro¬ 
visional Council at Lakhnao during 
illness of Sir H. Lawrence (9 
June); iii. 278 ; mortally wounded 
at siege of Lakhnao (7 July), iii. 
300. 

Ommaney’s Post, in the intrenohment 
at Lakhnao, iii. 298. 

Oram, Col. James, commands 22nd 
Madras Regt. (1820), i. 341;! ; his 
unbounded influence over his 
troops, i. 341n. 

Oraone, a people of Chiltia Nagpur, 

Orfsa, a division of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, vi. 3 ; description of, iv. 
xvii\ last Hindxi King, defeated 
by Kalapahar (1567), vl. 4; has 
nineteen Tributary Mahalls, vr. 4 ; 
subject to the Bhonslas (1803), vi. 
4 ; added to British territory by 
Marquess Wellesley (1803), vi. 4; 
perfect tranquillity in, during Mu¬ 
tiny, vi. 5. 

Orr, Ca.pt. Adolphus, Adjutant of 
infantry regiment under King of 
Oudh, iii. 257n ; reports disaffec¬ 
tion in his regiment in March, iii. 
240ra; escapes from his mutinous 
Police (12 June), iii. 279 ; joins in 
repulsing third attack on Resi¬ 
dency, Lakhnao, iii. 310)i; blown 
up at Lakhnao, hut not hurt (18 
Aug), iii. 381. 

Orr, Capt. Alexander, Superinten¬ 
dent of Frontier Police, under 
King of Oudh, iii. 257a; procures 
the release of Rajah Jlan Singh 
from arrest, iii. 267; Man Singh 
offers to protect his wife and chil¬ 
dren, iii. 267 ; induces Man Singh 
to receive many ladies from Faiz- 
abad, iii. 267; escapes from Faiz- 
ahad to Danapiir, iii. 271; his 
services at the A'lambagh, iv. 
252. 

Orr, Capt. Patrick, Assistant Com¬ 
missioner at Muhamdi, iii. „256 
0,4, 
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Orr, Capt. Patrick— cont. 

commander of infantry regiment 
under King of Oudli, iii. 257n; 
removes treasure into Muhamdi 
fort, iii. 258; escapes from 
Muhamdf to the Mitaulf Rajah, 
iii. 255 ; his account of the Au¬ 
rangabad massacre, iii. 259n; sole 
survivor of Aurangabad massacre, 
iii. 259; joins his wife and child 
at Kachalina, iii. 260 ; compelled 
to live in jungles around Mitaulf, 
iii. 260. 

Orr, Major S., joins Ool. Stuart’s 
column with Haidarabad Contin¬ 
gent (28 July), v. 41; leads Hai¬ 
darabad Contingent to join Col. 
Durand at Dhar (Oct), v. 51 ; at¬ 
tacks the right of rebel position 
at Dhar (22 Oct), v. 48; saves 
Mrs. Timmins at Mahfdpur (Nov), 
v. 51; catches retreating rebels at 
Rawal (12 Nov), v. 51 ; placed in 
command of Mandesar (26 Nov), 
v. 56; specially commended by 
Col. Durand, v. 59. 

Moves with Haidarabad Contin¬ 
gent from Sagar (26 Feb ’58), 
v. 101 ; marches from Mandesar 
up A'gra road, v. 104; leads his 
little force to Gunah and joins 
Brig. Stuart, v. 104; defeats 
Rajah of Banpur at Kotra (25 
Apr ’58), v. 121; occupies Umrf 
at attack on Kuncli (G May ’58), v. 
122; drives rebels from the woods 
round Kunch, v. 123 ; called from 
Jhansf to assist in recapture of 
Gwaliar (6 June ’58), v. 150; 
moves to Paniar (8 June ’58), 
v. 150; j oins Brig. Smith at 
A'ntrf (14 June ’58), v. 153. 

Orr, Mr., murdeied at Bare'lf (31 
May), iii. 212. 

Orr, Mrs., escapes from Sftapur to 
the Mitaulf Rajah, iii. 255 ; sent 
to Kachauna (1 June), iii. 258 ; 
rescued from rebel hands, by Jang 
Bahadur’s troops (17 Mar ’58), iii. 
261n, iv. 281}!. 

Orr, Miss, feigning death, is conveyed 


Orr, Miss— cont. . ' 

by Man Singh to British camp at 
Lakhnao, iii. 2G1». 

Orr. Sergeant, works his gun effec¬ 
tively at Indxir Residency (1 July), 
iii. 147. 

Osborne, Lieut. Willoughby, political 
officer at Rewuh. v. 75; his wise- 
conduct in that place, vi. 167: 
gains the cordial assistance of the 
Rajah of Re'wah, v. 7G; by great 
activity keeps open postal road 
from Calcutta to Bombay, v. 76 ; 
defeats Bundelkliand rebels at 
Kanchanpxir, v. 76 ; and again at 
Zorah, v. 76 ; storms and secures 
Maihar (29 Dec), v. 76 ; clears 36 
miles of road, by several success¬ 
ful combats, v. 76 ; his capture of 
Jakhanf, v. 134; subsequently 
captures Bij eraghiigai-h, v. 77. 

O’Shaughnessy, develops electric 
communication in India, i. 140. 

Oudk, situation, and description, ii. 

Historical Details. —History of 
its independence, i. 81; the Sub¬ 
sidy, i. 82; the Nawab of, cedes 
ten-itory to the English to pay for 
troops (1800), i. 84 ; Native levies 
disbanded, i. 84; terms of the treaty 
with Loi'd Wellesley, i. 84; Saadat 
Ali’s administi-ation, i. 85 ; various 
Governors - General remonstrate 
with Nawabs of, i. 83; the Nawabs 
of, frequently threatened with dis¬ 
possession for misrule, i. 87; 
threatened annexation of, in 1831, 
i. 87; Lord W. Bentinek recom¬ 
mends compulsory reforms in 
(1833), i. 90; Ool. Low recom¬ 
mends deposition of Nawab (1S35),. 
i. 90. 

The proposed Treaty of 1837, i. 
91 ; flagrant breaches of the treaty 
by the kings of, i. 91; Court of 
Directors disown supposed treaty 
of 1837, i. 93i!; Col. Sledinan 
imagines treaty of 1837 to be in 
force, i. 937!. 

Royal Title conferred. —Nawab 
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Ondh— emit. 
of, created King (1845), i. 86; 
part of Nipal ceded to, i. 86; the 
Nawabs ever faithful to the Eng¬ 
lish, i. 85. 

Wajid A'li Sh£h becomes King 
of (1846), i. 94; nature of the 
King’s rule in, v. 184 ; condition 
of the country before annexation, 
i. 82. 

Two years of grace allowed by 
Lord Hardinge, i. 95; Col. Slee- 
man’s tour through (lSlO-SOI, 
i. 97; Col. Sleeman recommends 
assumption of government of, i. 
99 ; both Col. Sleeman and Sir H. 
Lawrence advise Government not 
to touch revenue of, i. 99 and n ; 
Lord Dalhousie’s method of deal¬ 
ing with, i. 105 ; Lord Dalhousie’s 
famous Minute on annexation of 
(18 June ’55), i. 104; Court of 
Directors order annexation of (19 
Nov ’55), i. 106; Col. Outram’s 
report upon the bad condition of, 
i 102. 

Annexation.— Viscount Canning 
approves policy of annexation, be¬ 
fore proceeding to India, i. 279; 
different methods proposed for as¬ 
suming government of, i. 88 ; final 
act of annexation (4 Feb ’56), i. 
109; Col. Outram carries out 
order for annexation, i. 108 ; passes 
peaceably into British possession, 
i. 109; annexation of, the crown¬ 
ing act of English usurpation, i. 
425 and n. 

The King takes up' a residence 
at Calcutta, i. 295 ; the Queen- 
Mother, brother of the King, and 
Heir-Apparent, go to England, i. 
295; members of Royal family 
deputed to agitate in England, i. 

110; the dismal failure of the 
“ mission ” to England, i. 296. 

Condition after Annexation.— 
General discontent caused 'by its 
annexation, iii. 233; the with¬ 
drawal of Sipahfs’ privileges, a 
cause of discontent, i. 187n ; disas- 


Oudh— cont. 

trous effects of annexation on in¬ 
terests of the Sipahfs, i. 254, iii. 
234n, V. 286 ; the effect of its an¬ 
nexation on Sipahfs at Kahnpur, 
v. 288. 

Its condition when Lord Canning 
reached India, i. 290; the King 
suspected from the first by Lord 
Canning, i. 421; Mr. Jackson be¬ 
comes Commissioner, and quarrels 
with Mr. Gnhhins (1856), i. 294; 
gross personal wrongs committed 
by English officers in, i. 297; 
cause of the hatred felt towards 
the English, v. 184; the new 
settlement on annexation drove 
the people to revolt, v. 291; whole¬ 
sale confiscations, after annexa¬ 
tion, provoke disloyalty, iii. 235 ; 
irritating exactions, after annexa¬ 
tion, spread discontent among the 
populace, iii. 235; Sipahfs had 
lost all faith in the word of the 
British Government, iii. 235 ; stung 
to insurrection by the tyranny of 
British officials, v. 207 ; deficient 
garrisoning, provokes disturbance, 
i. 253; constitution of Military 
Police of, iii. 239n; the mysterious 
chapatis traced to conspirators of. 
v. 63. 

Symptoms of the Outbreak. —Sir 
H. Lawrence becomes Chief Com¬ 
missioner (20 Mar), iii. 234; he- 
immediately perceives discontent 
in, and its cause, iii. 234; he be¬ 
gins to remove cause of discontent, 
iii. 234; Sir H. Lawrence recognizes 
the dangerous excitement of the 
people in March, iii. 236 ; andtries- 
to repair the faults of his predeces¬ 
sors, iii. 238 ; but fails to satisfy the- 
late King’s soldiery, iii. 238; the 
cartridge question first raised, in 
April, iii. 239 ; inadvertent act of 
surgeon in, reveals disaffection 
(Apr), iii. 239; Sir H. Lawrence 
checks, hut cannot stop, mutiny, 
iii. 241. 

The Rebellion. —Turbulent out- 
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Oudh— cont. 

break at MalilMbffd (27 May), iii. 
248; its stato during June, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Gubkina, ii. 307; 
by 12 Jane overy station, except 
Lakhnao, bad been lost, iii. 275 : 
state of tbe country at the time of 
Havelock’s first advance to Lakh- 
nao, ii. 306. 

Nana SShib crosses into, after 
his first defeats at If anbpur (July), 
v. 306 ; mutineers in, attempt to 
cross Ganges (19 Aug), iii. 348; 
they cross Ganges at Kundapati, 
to harass English, iii. 350 ; annihi¬ 
lation of a party of mutineers at 
Kundapati (11 Sept), iii. 351; 
the rebellious army attempts to 
dispute Havelock’s passage of the 
Ganges (17 Sept), iii. 354; an in¬ 
vading party from, defeated at 
Chanda (30 Oct), iv. 224. 

Jang Bahadur’s troops enter (19 
Feb ’58), iv. 227 ; Gen. Franks’s 
division enters, iv. 231; rebels try 
to stop Gen. Franks at Chanda, iv. 
231. 

The Famous- Proclamation. — 
Lord Canning’s proclamation (3 
Mar ’58), v. 173 ; Sir J. Ontram 
condemns the proclamation (SMar 
’58), v. 175 ; Mi-. Ednionstone’s ex¬ 
planation^ the proclamation, v. 
174; Lord Canning enlarges the 
power of mercy under proclama¬ 
tion (10 Mar ’5S), v. 176 ; Movable 
Column in, placed under command 
of Gen. Walpole, iv. 329 ; Sir J. 
Outram appointed to the Supreme 
Council (June ’58), v. 183. 

Suppression of the Rebellion .— 
Mr. R. Montgomery created Chief 
Commissioner (June ’58), v. 183 ; 
desultory nature of operations in 
(Aug’5S), v. 191; peculiar posi¬ 
tion of British in, during Sept. 
’58, v. 199; the eastern portion 
. completely subdued by Lord 
Clyde (Dec ’68), v. 203; Lord 
Clyde clears the province, and 
leaves it in charge of Sir Hope 


Oudh— cont. 

Grant (Jan ’59), v. 205 ; cause of 
tho difficulty in tranquillizing, v. 
185; becomes British by right of 
conquest (May ’59), v. 207. 

Oudh, Bega'm of, strength of her 
forces (July ’58). v. 189 ; joins the 
Maulavf in attack on Shahjahan- 
piir (12 May ’58), iv. 375 : driven 
into NipSl by Lord Clyde (Dec 
’58), v. 204. 

Oudh, King of, his residence in Cal¬ 
cutta a source of danger, ii. 85; 
charged with complicity in plot to 
seize Calcutta on 10 March, i. 389; 
one of his spies arrested at Cal¬ 
cutta (13 June), vi. 19 ; his arrest 
at Calcutta (15 Juno), iii. 18. 

Oudh, the - Nawab-Wazir of, his 
nominal vassalage to the Mughal, 
i. 81 ; engages British soldiers, i. 
82. 

Ontram, Mr. Francis, son of Sir J. 
Outram," sent from A'ligarh by 
revolted Sipahfs, iii. 103n ; volun¬ 
teer horseman of Aligarh, vi. 
138 ; joins in brave retention of 
factory near Aligarh (June), iii. 
19Sji. . 

Outram, Lady, sent to A'gra un¬ 
molested by revolted Sipahfs of 
A'ligarh, iii. 103n. 

Outram, Gen. Sir James, i. 6; his 
character, i. 101, iii. 349. 

Appointed to Lakhnao Resi¬ 
dency (1S54-), i. 100; carrier out 
the order for annexing Oudh, i. 
108 ; his report upon the condition 
of Oudh, i. 102; his disinclination 
to administer affairs in Oudh 
(1856), i. 290; warns Lord Can¬ 
ning before outbreak to make AI- 
lakabdd securo, ii. 181 and n. 

Recovers his health, i. 300 ; ap¬ 
pointed in England to command 
Persian expedition, i. 310 ; selects 
Havelock for .service in Persia, c ii. 
211; speedily ends the Persian 
war, i. 440; stalls without orders 
for Calcutta (July), iii. 87 ; inten¬ 
tion to employ him in RSjputana, 
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Oiitrnm, Gen. Sir James— cont. 
also independently taken by Lord 
Ellonborough, v, 178; appointed 
to tlio Supremo Council, v. 188 ; 
liis opinion as to the cause of tho 
Mutiny, ii. 27n. 

Ouvry, Col., his ready dash at sur¬ 
prise of A'gra (10 Oct), iy. 72. 

Ouvry, Major, his gallant manoeuvre 
with Cavalry at Balandshahr, iv. 
63. 

Owen, Col., penetrates into Gwalidr 
with his Lancers (19 June ’58), v. 
158. 

Oxenham, Corporal, hiB heroic act 
to save Mr. Capper’s life, iii.288. 




Pabnd, a district of Rdjshdhf, iii. 

Padma, main stream of the Ganges, 
passing through Nadia, vi. 25. 

Page, Lieut., wounded at Bijapur 
(3 Sept ’58), v. 234. 

Paget, Capt., assists in capture of 
Nargund (2 June ’58), v. 171. 

Paget, Sir Edward, his unfitness for 
commanding an Indian army, i. 
195 ; his prompt action at Barrack- 
pur (1824), i. 196a. 

Paharipur, suburb near Ridge at 
Dehlf,'ii. 390. 

Pahlawan Singh, Col., commander of 
Gurkhas, refuses to garrison 
Gorakhpur, vi. 57 ; he repulses a 
rebel attack at Gagha (20 Aug), 
vi. 59; occupies A'zamgarh, iv. 
222; secures Jaunpur, iv. 222; 
wins a battle at Manduri (19 Sept), 
iy. 223; captures Mubdrakpur (27 


Pahlawan Singh, Col.—coni. • 

Sept), iv. 228; defeats the rebels 
at Kudya (19 Oct), iv. 224 ; and 
again at Chanda (SO Oct), iy. 
224; returns to Gorakhpur (6 Jan 
’58), jv. 220. 

Palnij. a river of Jalaun, v. a. 

Paiwar Pass, the route selected for 
British Mission to Kandahar, i 

Paklf, people of, join in hunting 
down mutineers (June), ii. 372. 

Palamau, a town of Chutia Nagpur, 
iy. xiii ; Lieut. Graham blockaded 
in a largo house in (Nov), iy. 805 ; 
Lieut. Grahams seizes Debi Bak- 
kas Rai at (8 Deo), iv. 305: re¬ 
bellion collapses on seizure of 
that conspirator, iv. 305 : Lieut. 
Graham is relieved by Major 
Cotter, iv. 305; complete defeat 
of the rebels near, by Capt. 
Dalton (21 Jan ’58), iv. 308. 

Palasf (Plassoy), the famous battle¬ 
field near Santipur, vi. 20. 

Pali, a town of Jodhpur, vi. 160; 
Jodhpur troops entrench them¬ 
selves thei-e (2S Aug), iv. 394; 
defeat of the troops near (8 Sent), 
iv. 395. 

Pali, „ near Mfrzapifr, murder of 
Mr ’’ Moore at, vi. 48. 

Paliamkotta, projected mutiny at, 
frustrated (1806), i. 174, 175. 

Palliser, Lieut., conveys treasure to 
A'zamgarh (3 June), ii. 160; 
stripped of Government treasure 
by A'zamgarh mutineers, ii. 162; 
shamefully deserted by his Irregu¬ 
lar Horse, ii. . 272 n ; his cowardly 
Irregular Cavalry disbanded (13 
July), ii. 278. 

Palmer, Mr. G., Joint Magistrate of 
Bijnaur, vi. 103; sent from Bij- 
naur to pursue gaol-birds (21 May), 
vi. 105; sent from Bijnaur to 
coerce marauders at Mandawp,r 
(29 May), vi. 106; succeeds per¬ 
fectly at Mandawar, vi. 106; re¬ 
called to Bijnaur, with his troops 
(3 June), vi. 107. 
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Palmerston, Lord, i. 272; becomes 
Prime Minister (1856), i. 273; 
Ms speech on Viscount Canning’s 
departure for India, i. 278 ; selects 
Sir Colin Campbell to chief com¬ 
mand in India, iii. 94, 

Palpa, Gurkhas sent from, to Go¬ 
rakhpur (9 June), vi. 55. 

Paltaoli, place at which Col. Seaton 
took command of Rewarf expedi¬ 
tion, iv. 83. 

Paltu, a sweeper assists Capt. Hol¬ 
land to escape death, ii. 74 n. 

Palwal, a town of Gurgaon, vi. 139. 

Palwars, a clan near A'zamgarh, at¬ 
tacked by Mr. Venables, vi. 66; 
completely crushed by Mr. H. 
E-oss (Aug), vi. 68. 

Panah, Gen. Whitlock ordered to 
march on, v. 135; occupied by 
Gen. Whitlock (29 Mar ’58),. v. 
135. 

Pandi, Mangal, the first mutineer of 
the great outbreak (from whose 
name the subsequent mutineers 
were called “ Pandies ”), i. 397. 

Pandu Nadi, near Kanhpiir, iv. 
160; bridge on road to Kanhpur, 
scene of Havelock’s third victory, 

ii. 279. 

Pandurang, the father of T6ntia 
Topi, v. 304. 

Pandu Rang Rao, grandson of Baji 
Rao, i. 73n. 

P.angasf, river of Nadia, vi. 25. 

Panhat, the Maulavf attacks Sir 
Colin Campbell there (18 May ’58), 
iv. 377. 

Panic, the first in Calcutta (May),ii. 
84; in Patna (7 June), iii. 28 ; the 
second in Calcutta (14 June), iii. 
16 ; the third in Calcutta (3 Mar 
’58), iv. 291. 

“Panic Sunday,” the revulsion from 
optimism in Calcutta (14 June), 

iii. 16; eye-witnesses’ account of, 
vi. 20;i; pusillanimity of the higher 
officials, iii. 16 ; parts of the city 
completely deserted, iii. 17 ; Dr. 
Mouat’s testimony, iii. 17 b; the 
mercantile and trading eommuni- 


“ Panic Sunday ”— cont. 

ties remain steadfast, iii. 17n, 
statements made are those of eye¬ 
witnesses, vi. 19n. 

Pampat, a district of Dehli division, 
vi. 38; description of district, ii. 
xvii, vi. 140; its occupation by 
Jhfnd forces (May), ii. 112; Na¬ 
tive Cavalry sent to, from Dehli 
Ridge (11 July), ii. 434b. 

Panjab, situation, ii. xvii-, its de¬ 
scription and history, i. 35; its 
chief strategic points, ii. 459; 
British Resident appointed, i. 5; 
description of popular government 
in, i. 40b. 

Council of Regency established 
(1847), i. 7; H. Lawrence ap¬ 
pointed Resident, i. 7 ; the Maha- 
ranfs conspiracy, i. 10; she is de¬ 
tected and banished to Shekopur, 
i. 10, 21; H. Lawrence returns to 
England, i. 11; Sir P. Currie 
becomes Resident (1848), i. 11; 
origin of the Multan troubles, i. 
13 ; murder of the English Agents 
there, i. 14 ; outbreak of the se¬ 
cond Sikh war, i. 15 ; attempt to 
corrupt British Sipahis at Lahor 
(1848), i. 21; the siege of Multan, 
i. 23 ; general war breaks out, i. 
25, 96; Lord Gough takes com¬ 
mand of troops, i. 26; forees a 
passage at the Ohenab,i. 26; H. 
Lawrence returns to the Panjab 
(Dee ’48), i. 28; capture of Mul¬ 
tan (2 Jau ’49). i. 28; battle' of 
Chilianwala (13 Jan ’49), i. 29 ; 
battle of Gujrat (21 Feb ’49), i. 
32 ; annexation of the Panjab, i. 
33. 

Board of Administration formed 
(1849), i. 36; duties of several 
members of Board of Administra¬ 
tion, i. 38; mutiny of Bengal 
troops (1849), i. 227 ; attempts to 
preserve its independence, i. 2, 5 ; 
disinclination to annex, i. 2. 

Its annexation drew the Euro¬ 
pean troops from other places, i. 
262; the able men -whom Lord 
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Panjiib— cont. 

Dalbousio placed there, ii. 817; 
anticipated revolt of troops (1850), 

i. 230 : the rivalry of the Law¬ 
rences,'! 12. 

Lord Canning's fears for its fide¬ 
lity, ii. 3M : dancer arising from 
continuity of AfghunisUin, ii. 815 ; 
number of old Kikh forces remain¬ 
ing there, ii. 3l5n ; unity and bro- 
tliorly feeling of officers in, ii. 
300;'protection of treasure in. ii. 
350; severity oh orders against 
sodition, ii. 350; Sir J. Lawrence’s 
plan for abandoning, ii. 105. 

Strengthening of Police in (HIay). 

ii. 856; enlistment of Sikhs and 
Afghans in, ii. 355; troops sent 
from Sindh into, v. 3 ; Sir J. Law¬ 
rence’s resolution to send help 
from, ii. 849 ; Guide Corps first 
troops despatched to Dehlf from 

. (13 May), ii. 349. 

European garrison of, in July, 
ii. 400; Movable Column formed 
for its protection, v. 210; Euro¬ 
pean garrison of, after departure of 
Gen. Nicholson, v. 210; danger of 
severance of Dehlf Field Force 
from. ii. 426; reasons which in¬ 
duced Sir J. Lawrence to denude 
his province of Europeans, v. 209. 

Projected rising at Dera Ishmafl 
Khan suppressed (July ’58), v. 
212; people of Hazarah conspire 
to revolt on 10 Sept., v. 211. 

Panjabis, then- antagonism to Pur- 
biahs, ii. 365. 

Panjkanri Khan, his revelations as 
an orderly, i. 419n. 

Pankabari, occupied by Mr. Yule 
and his Infantry (22 Dec), iv. 301. 

Pannah. a state to the south of Ban- 
dah, Vi. 78. 

Pami, rebels driven from Sanddla to 
(6 Oct ’5S), v. 199. 

Parbatf, Ajft Singh surprised and 
defeated on banks of (5 Sept ’68), 
v. 234. 

Parisnath, mountain of Chutid N%- 


227; 


Parke, Brig 
brigade 7Aug ’58), 
up pursuit o' Tantia Tonf at Jt'una 
(18 Aug ’58). V. 227 ; directed to 
cover Indifr and Bhopal (5 Kent 
’58), v. 231; placed in charge of 
of Ho 1 >o' r i no (7 ’ w ”U;, v. 

wan (10 Nov Asv. 242 ; pursues 
Tunlia' Topi to'chhola Udaipur 
(1’jco jb) _i d o T 
Topi at ChhoUi Udaipur, v. 247 ; 
marches himself 2,000 miles in this 
famous pursuit, v. 208, 

Parker, —, Magistrate, E-hows cou¬ 
rageous example during excite¬ 
ment atKanbpur (Hav), ii. 228. 

Paron, Rao Sabib and Tantia Topi 
conducted there (Jan ’58), v. 309 
Tantia Topi and Man Singh oc¬ 
cupy (8 Jan ’59), v. 250 ; meeting 
of Tantia Topi' and Man Singh at 
(25 Jan ’59). v. 256. 

Parry. Mr.. Chairman of Court of 
Directors (1807), i. 183. 

JParshaddptfr. plan for finally crush¬ 
ing rebels in (15 Oct ’5S), ?, 
201 . 

Parsbawar. see Peshawar. 

Part ( ab SiDgh, of Satarah, owes hiE 
throne to the British Government, 


Partabgarh. a state of Bajputani, 

iii. 163a, iv. ±vii, \ i. 158; descrip¬ 
tion of the state, vi. 158. ot.j_„r 
towns of the same name, vi. 
lo8>i: Dalpat Singh rules lovally 
during Mutiny, vi. 158. 

Occupied by Brig. Berkeley 
(Aug ’58), v. 196; attacked by 
rebels from Mandesar (30 Nov), 
v. 55 ; the Chief drives away re¬ 
bels, v. 55 ; Ohitragaon mutineers 
chased to (17 Dec), iv. 295. 

Sir Colin Campbell marches 
from, and compels submission of 
Rajah of A'methf (8 Nov ’58) v v. 
202; Tantia Topfs defeat at (16 
Dec.’58), v. 309; Tantia Topf en¬ 
deavours to seize (25 Dec ’58), y. 
248. 
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Partridge, Assist.-Surgeon, distin¬ 
guishes himself at defence of 
Lakhnao, iii. 386. 

Panilia, town of Chiitid Nagpur, iv. 
xiii ; a military station, iv. 95,; 
mutiny at (5 Aug), iv. 96. 

Parvatf, river of Gwaliar, iv. xv. 

Parwan, a river of Jhalawar, vi. 
162. 

Parwan-darah, Ponsonhy and Fra¬ 
ser’s famous charge at, ii. 151. 

Paskawar, see PeshAwar. 

Pat, name of a desert in Sindh, vi. 
144. 

Patau, Lieut. MacGregor commands 
Sipahfs there, v. 71; Tahsfldarf 
to which Jabalpur Sipahfs with¬ 
draw (18 Sept), v. 70; they seize 
Lieut. MacGregor (19 Sept), v. 71; 
and Sipahfs offer to exchange him 
for nine Sipahfs left at Jabalpur, 
V. 71; Sipahfs ultimately murder 
Lieut. MacGregor (26 Sept), v. 
71; Tantia Topi’s defeat at (14 
Aug’58), v. 307. 

Patan, Rajah of, his ill-treatment by 
Imam Ali (Aug ’58), v. 307; his 
flight, v. 307. 

Paterson, Capt., heroically stands by 
Capt. Mackenzie in his attempt to 
stop mutiny at Bare'lf (31 May), 
iii. 210n. 

Paterson, Major, brings troops and 
guns into Dehlf, ii. 65; secures 
the Main Guard at Dehlf (11 May), 
ii. 65. 

Paterson, Mr., Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector of Gorakhpur, vi. 52 ; about 
to take leave, but stopped on hear¬ 
ing of Mfrath outbreak, vi. 53. 

Pathans, their eagerness to enlist 
under the English (June), ii. 505 ; 
placed in charge of Atak ferry, ii. 
346; descendants from, reside in 
Eastern Bengal, vi. 4. 

Patiala,’ Mahardjah of, Sir J. Law¬ 
rence advises trust in, ii. 116 ; ac¬ 
ceptance of help from, authorized 
(May), i. 443; protects convoys of 
stores for Dehlf troops, ii. 384n; 
his faithfulness, ii. 121; his ser- 


Patiala, MaharAjah of— cont. 
vices in protecting the Panjab, v. 
214. 

Patialf, occupied by Brig. Seaton 
(17 Dee), iv. 203; action fought 
in front of (17 Deo), iv. 204. 

Patna, a district of Western Bihar, 
vi. 3; its population, iii. 25; its 
out-lying stations, iii. 26; the 
wealth and isolation of the stations 
of, iii. 30 ; importance and delicate 
position of this district, vi. 32;, 
Wahabi's have their head-quarters 
at, vi. 32 ; treasonable conspiracy 
at (1845), i. 222 ; details of con¬ 
spiracy of 1845, i. 224; the magis¬ 
trate of, unwisely attempts a- 
eensus (1845), i. 223 ; the sedi¬ 
tious movement in (1845-46), i. 
143n; prison disturbances at, in 
1845, i. 144 ; conspiracy before the 
Mutiny at, v. 292; the conspiracy 
disclosed by Jamadar Moti Misr, i. 
224n. 

Mr. W. Tayler Commissioner at, 
iii. 27; character of the Commis¬ 
sioner, iii. 27 ; calls a council of’ 
European residents, iii. 28; the 
Judge counsels flight to Danapur, 
iii. 28. 

Premonitory Symptoms. —Evi¬ 
dence of the dangerous condition 
of the people in, iii. 31; Wahabi 
conspiracy at, subsequently proved,, 
iii. 79n ; effect of Mfrath outbreak 
at, iii. 28 ; 1 traitorous indications - 
among military at, iii. 29 ; outra¬ 
geous attempts to corrupt the fide¬ 
lity of the Sikhs, iii. 31; secret 
meetings held by inhabitants in, 
iii. 32; Mr. Tayler converts his 
house into a fortress for the sta¬ 
tion, iii. 28 ; conspiracy of the 
Station Guards, iii. 29 ; timidity off 
Judge of, iii. 28; first crisis at (7 
June), iii. 28; the Judge takes 
refuge in opium go-down, iii. 32; 
coin from Chapra and A'rak 
brought into (15 June), iii. 32; 
effect of popular action at, on, 
DAnapffr Sipahfs, iii. 33, 
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Pearson, Capt.— cont. . 

of mutinous troops at Hilthras (3 
July), iii. 197; commands three 
guns at battle of Sassiah (5 July), 

iii. 181 j defeats Cavalry attack 
there, iii. 183; brings his Eura¬ 
sian artillerymen into action at 
A'gra surprise (10 Oct), iv. 71. 

Pearson, Mr. E. S., Judge of Dha- 
kah, vi. 28. ■ 

Peel, Capt. William, Captain of the 
Shannon, arrives at Calcutta (8 
Aug), iii. 93 ; - Kis character, iv. 
90; commands the Shannon Bri¬ 
gade, iv. 91; forms Naval Bri¬ 
gade, and starts for Allahabad (18 
Aug), iii. 93, iv. 89. 

Advances with Col. Powell’s de¬ 
tachment on Kanhpur (23 Oct), 

iv. 102; second, afterwards .first, 
in command at action of Kajwa (1 
Novi, iv. 103; defeats the rebels 
at Kajwa, iv. 104; leads detach¬ 
ment to Kanhpur (2 Nov), iv. 104 ; 
strength of his Naval Brigade at 
Lakhnao (13 Nov), iv. 121; his 
cool daring in attack on the Sikan- 
darbagh (16 Nov), iv. 139; at¬ 
tacks the Kaisarbagh (20 Nov), iv. 
151. 

Drives rebel artillery from 
Kanhpur bridge of boats, iv. 183 ; 
present with Naval Brigade, at 
attack on Tantia Topi (6 Dec), iv. 
188 ; by a daring deed clears the 
bridge on Tantia Topi’s left, iv. 
190. 

Created K.C.B., and Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen (2 Mar ’58), iv. 
381; wounded at the Martiniere 
(9 Mar ’58), iv. 264; starts for 
Calcutta (1 Apr ’58), iv. 381; dies 
of small-pox, at Kanhpur (27 Apr 
’58), iv. 382; Lord Canning’s 
general order on his death, iv. 
382 ; statue to his memory in Eden 
Gardens, Calcutta, iv. 383. 

Peal, Sir Robert, bis Liberalism, i. 
270; resigns (June 1846), i. 271. 

Pcilo, Capt., last to leave Dehli Can¬ 
tonment (11 May), ii. 73. 


Peile, Mrs., nobly "aids an officer to 
escape, ii. 73 n. 

Pegu, annexation of, 1849, i. 48; 
difficulty in procuring reliefs for 
garrison of, i. 337, 339. 

Pemberton, Lieut., with second 
column at assault of Dehli, iv. 19. 

Penny, Col., dies of heat-apoplexy in 
retreat from Nasi'rabad (28 May), 

iii. 169. 

Penny, General, takes command at 
Dehli, when Gen. Wilson goes to 
Himalayas, iv. 73 ; sends expedi¬ 
tion into Rewari district (Oct), iv. 
76; directs Brig. Hope Grant to 
proceed to A'gra, iv. 74 ; ordered 
into Rohilkhand (Apr ’58), iv. 
349; force with which he ad-, 
vaneed on Rohilkhand, iv. 351; 
moves out from Balandshahr, iv. 
351; he is deluded into false se¬ 
curity, iv. 351; killed at the am¬ 
buscade at Kakrala (30 Apr ’58), 

iv. 351. 

Perawa, a district of Tonk, vi. 154. 

Pereira, Lieut., enters Jabalpur with 
Irregulars (2 Aug), v. 70. 

Perkins. Lieut., killed at battle of 
the Hindan(31 May), ii. 139. 

Permanent Settlement in Bengal, re- 
sumntion policy with respect to. 
i. 123. 

Persia, sends friendly army to He¬ 
rat (1852), i. 301; compelled di¬ 
plomatically to acknowledge the 
independence of Herat, i. 302 ; 
again marches upon Herat (1855), 
i. 304; mistakes the issue of the 
Crimean War, i. 302 ; claims domi¬ 
nance at Kandahar, i. 303; Mr. 
Murray breaks off diplomatic re¬ 
lations with, i. 303; political re¬ 
lations with, previous to 1S5G, i. 
300 ; captures Herat, i. 313; tries 
to influence Bokhara and Kokhand 
against England, i. 317, 

War with, decided on. in Eng¬ 
land, i. 305 ; undying hatred of 
Afghans against, i. 321; effect of 
conference with Dost Muhammad 
on, i. 327; effect of tko war with, 
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Phillips’s Garden,Lalcbnao, occupied 
as an outpost (6 Oct), iv. 112 ; ex¬ 
traordinary rescue of a soldier 
from rebels in, iv. 112. 

Pliiliir, its situation, ii. xviii ; its 
great importance, ii. 105n ; its ex¬ 
posed condition on outbreak of 
Mutiny, ii. 333 ; Sipahfs at, 
charged -with joining in general 
conspiracy, ii. 323ra; bold conduct 
of officers in Fort (12 May), ii. 
334arrival of European troops, 
saves Fort, ii. 335 ; Gen. Anson 
secures protection of (13 May), ii. 
104. 

Siege-train prepared in seven 
days, and safely conveyed to 
Debit Force, ii. 141; Sipahfs of 
3rd Regt., volunteer to escort 
siege-train, ii. 141. 

Methodical arrangement of 
rising at, ii. 376re; mutiny at (8 
June), ii. 376 j - mutinous Sipahfs 
escape from, ii. 377 ; Col. Nichol¬ 
son disarms the Natives of his 
Column (25 June), ii. 477. 

Pkiilpur, rebels at, driven from by 
Col. Roweroft (22 Feb ’58), iv. 
227. 

Phulwarf, Mr. Tayler sends party 
to cut off Danapiir mutineers 

Pigou, Mr., Collector of Rajshahf, 

Pflfbhft, troops there commanded 
by Capt. R. Larkins, v. 192; 
place to which Khan Bahadur 
Khan fell back from Bareli (6 
May ’58), iv. 370'; threatened by 
Nizam All Khan (July ’58), v. 
191. 

Pinckney, Brig., his part in the 
movement for finally crashing 
rebels (15 Oct ’58), v. 201; invests 
south of Shankarpur (Nov ’58), 
v. 202. 

Pindarfs, Lord Hastings’ campaign 
against, vi. 148. 

Pindf, in the Panjab, ii. 342. 

Pindf, see Rawalpindi. 

Pindf Gheb, Akhund of Sawdd 


Pindf Ghdb—conf. 

'writes to Chief of, about intended 
outbreak in India (1856), ii. 

. 37?n. 

Pfplia, the zamfndars of, punished 
by Major Orr (Oct), v. 51. 

Pfr A'li, a bookseller of Patna, 
leads abortive outbreak (3 July), 
iii. 36 ; confesses conspiracy be¬ 
fore execution, iii. 37 ; banged at 
Patna (5 July), iii. 37. 

Pirara, in Nipiil, occupied by Mr. 
Yule (19 Jan ’58), iv. 303. 

Pirthf Singh, Maharajah of Krishn- 
garh, vi. 152; remains loyal 
during Mutiny, vi. 152. 

Piru, point of junction of Sir E. 
Lugard and Col. Corfield (11 May 
’58), iv. 337; Amar Singh do- 
feated at (17 Oct ’58), iv. 341. 

Plan of— 

The Panjab, North-West Pro= 
vinces. &c.,- ii. 1. 

City of Kanhpur. ii. 217. 

City of Dehlf, ii. 384. 

The House at A'rah, iii. 54« 

The Intrenched Position cover¬ 
ing the Lakhnao Residency, 

iii. 290. 

The Operations of the British 
Army before Dehlf in 1857, 

iv. 18. 

The Operations for Relief and 
Withdrawal of Lakhnao Gar¬ 
rison, iv. 120. 

Sketch of the City of Kanhpifr, 
iv. 160. 

The Operations of the British 
Army before Lakhnao in 
Mar. ’58, iv. 256.. 

The Southern Maratha Country, 

The Central Indian Campaign 
of Sir Hugh Rose, v. 162. 

The final Campaign in Oudh, v. 
186. 

The pursuit of Tantia Topf, v. 
322. 

Map of India, in pocket. 

Plassey, the battle of, i. 116, 149; 
Lord Clive’s promptitude wins, n. 
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Plassey— cant. 

115; tho . centenary ol, fierce at¬ 
tack on Kanlipur intrenchmcnts. 

ii. 249; desperate fight on Dehli 
Ridge on that day, ii. 417. 

Platt, Col., commands troops at Man 

iii. 137; informed by Holkar o 
Indur mutiny, iii. 154; murdered 
at Mau (1 July), iii. 150. 

Plowden, Mr. George, Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Nagpur, v. 77; his 
true greatness, y. 79; conve 
Residency into a barrack (June), 
y. 78; creates a refuge on Sftd- 
haldf hills, v. 78; is informed of 
intended rising at Nagpur, v. ' 
directs disarmament of local corps 
(17 June), v. 78; urges Wood- 
burn’s force to march on Nagpur, 
iii. 161; the dangerous character 
of his advice, y. 58; re-arms 
Nagpur local force (Oct), v. 133 ; 
preserves tranquillity at Nagpur, 
y. 78. 

Plowden, Mr. Trevor, Judge of Grha- 

Plunkett, Capt., his. confidence in 
his Sipahis, ii. 187 ; murdered at 
Allahabad (6 June), ii. 190. 

Pogson, Lieut., killed at storm of 
Dehlf (14 Sept), iv. 38. 

Polehampton, Rev. Mr., severely 
wounded at siege of Lakhnao (7 
July), iii. 300 ; dies of cholera ai 
siege of Lakhnao (19 July), iii 
300, 386. 

Polehampton, Mrs., superintends 
nursing at Lakhnao, iii. 327. 

Pollock, General, his retributory 
force, i. 5; discreetly induces Si- 
pahfs to enter Afghanistan, i. 


Pollock, Mr. Archibald, Joint-Ma¬ 
gistrate at Banaras, organizes 
service for transmission of troops, 
ii.. 179, vi. 39; his character, vi. 
41; assumes charge of A'zamgarh 
district (13 Aug), vi. 68. 

Polwhele, Brig., commands troops 
at A'gra, iii. 110; disarms the 
Sipahis (31 May), iii. 110 ; mem- 


Polwhelc Brig.—eonf. 

her of Council during MrJGolvin’s 
illness there, iii. 178; advances 
against mutineers near A'gra, iii. 
180; force with which he began 
the battle of Sassiah, iii- 180; his 
fatal mistake at Sassiah (5 July), 
iii. 182 ; removed from command at 
A'gra after that battle (8 Aug), iii. 
191. 

Ponsonhy, Brig. George, commands 
troops at Banaras, ii. 151; allows 
first succours to pass on to Kanh- 
ptir, ii. 155; orders parade of. 
Sipahis at Banaras for disarmament 
(4 June), ii. 165 ; his illness on that 
day, ii. 165 ; resigns command to 
Col. Neill after disarmament, ii. 
169 ; his narrative of disarmament 
at Banaras, ii. 169m 

Poore. Capt..' killed at Bijapur (3 
Sept ’58), v. 234. 

Post Office,, a post at Lakhnao. iii. 
297. 

Pott, Col., commands at Mirzapur, 
vi. 46 ; removes temptation from.. 
Sipahis and eaves the town, vi. 
47. 

Potton, in ' Bedfordshire, where 
young Canning was trained, i. 
267. 

Powain, the Maulavi killed at. the 
gate of (5 June ’5S), iv. 3S0. 

Powain, Rajah of, refuses shelter to 
fugitives from Shahjabanpur, iii. 
215, 257 ; his killing the Maulavf 
resented by insurgents, v. 191;. 
attacked by, but defeats, insur¬ 
gents (8 Oct ’58), v. 200; relieved 
by De Kantzow, v. 192. 

Powell, Mr., a Clerk, becomes Mu¬ 
hammadan to save his life, iii. 
222 . 

Powell, Col.. C.B., leads a detach¬ 
ment from Allahabad (23 Oct), iv. 
102; advances against mutineers, 
at Kajwa (1 Nov), iv. 102; fights, 
action at Kajwa, and is killed (1 
Nov), iv. 103. 

Power, Mr. J. N., Assistant Magis¬ 
trate of Mainpuri, conducts non- 
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Power, Mr. J. N.— cont. 
combatants to place of safety, and 
returns to his post of danger, iii. 
104; anxious to support De Kant- 
zow, but restrained from doing so, 
iii. lOore; renders much service in 
restoring order at Kanhpiir, vi. 78. 

Powlett, Capt., takes part in cap¬ 
ture of Mess House, Lakhnao (17 
Nov), iv. 142. 

Powys, Lieut., .escapes to larger 
fort at Jhansi, iii. 123; he is killed 
there (8 June), iii. 125. 

Prangar, post to which Ajun Khan 
came, to communicate with dis¬ 
loyal Sipahi's (May), ii. 373. 

Pratt, Lieut.-Col., captures the head 
of iron-bridge, Lakhnao, and 
places battery there (11 Mar ’58), 

Prayaga, Hindu name for Allahabad ; 
its etymology, ii. 194», vi. 69; 
See Allahabad. 

Prendergast, Major, receives com¬ 
mand of A'gra Volunteers, iii. 
175 ; his heroic charge at Sassiah, 
iii. 183. 

Prendergast, Lieut., wounded near 
Bari, in Oudh (13 Apr ’58), iv. 

Press, the, European and Native, 
identity of views of, iii. 11; Native 
papers show distrust of English 
Government, iii. 12; the Gagging 
Act (13 June), iii. 13. 

Prettijohn, Capt., breaks the right 
of Tantia Topi before Jhansi (1 
Apr ’58), v. 113; pursues rebels 
from Kunch (6 May ’58), v. 124 ; 
his gallant charge at Jaura-Alipur 
(21 June ’58), v. 161; his brilliant 
charge at Ranod (17 Dec ’58), v. 
253 ; marches with Gen. Napier’s 
force to Ranod, v. 251n. 

Pribhu Lai, assists Capt. Meade in 
inducing Man Singh to betray 
Tantia Topi (7 Apr ’59), v. 263. 

Prichard, Lieut. Iltudus Thomas, 
his account of mutiny at Erin- 
puram, iv. 391; his description of 
Ajmi'r arsenal, iii. 165. 


I Pringle, Ensign, murdered at Allah- 
abad (6 June), ii. 190. 

Prinsep, Mr. Thoby, his personal 
kindness to Dost Muhammad, i.325. 

Prior, Brig. H:, commands Nagpur 
Subsidiary Force, v. 77. 

Prithf Singh, Maharaj Rana of Jha- 
lawar, vi. 162; his unflinching 
loyalty, vi. 162; saves many 
European lives, vi. 162; attempts 
to resist Tantia Topi (21 Aug 
’58), v. 228 ; his troops desert to 
Tantia Topf, v. 228; escapes at 
night to Mau, v. 228. 

Probyn, Capt. Dighton, heroically 
stands under fire with his Cavalry 
to divert attention from stormers 
at Dehli, iv. 34; pursues muti¬ 
neers at battle of Balandshahr, iv. 
63; leads Cavalry charge at sur¬ 
prise of A'gra (10 Oct), iv. 72; 
defeats and chases rebels from 
Kanauj (23 Oct), iv. 74. 

Probyn, Mr., sheltered by Hardee 
Bakhsh at Dharmpur, iii. 225. 

Probyn, Mr., reaches Kanhpur in 
safety (1 Sept), iii. 232n, 348. 

Probyn, Mrs., and children, shel¬ 
tered for weeks at Dharmpur, by 
Hardeo Bakhsh, iii. 217, 225. 

Probyn, Mr. Leslie, renders great 
service to Brig. Douglas in his 
operations in Ghazfpur (Mar ’58), 
vi. 62; his gallant destruction of 
boats near Shahabad (14 Oet 
’58), iv. 340. 

Proclamation, the Queen’s, its pre¬ 
paration, . v. 272; text of the 
Queen’s, v. 273 ; its publication in 
India (1 Nov ’58), v. 276 ; its ex¬ 
cellent effect throughout India, v. 
277. 

Proctor, Lieut., murdered at Gwa¬ 
lior (14 June), iii. 116«. 

Protected Sikh States, assist in 
keeping road to Dehli open, ii. 3S4. 

Pucli, its situation, v. xi ; junction 
of Maj. Gall with Sir Hugh Rose 
there (1 May ’58), v. 120. 

Ptichar, Firuzshah passes (18 Dec 
’58), v. 254. 
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Pund, dependency of the Peshwd, i. 
71; its description, y. xi ; arrest 
of a leading conspirator in (Aug), 
Y. 22 ; -whore Brig. Parke took up 


pursuit of Tilntia Topi (18 Aug 
’58), v. 227. 

Purahat, Rajah of, proclaimed ruler 
of tribes in Singhbhifm, iv. 30G. 

Purbiali, Chief of the, joins in the 
plot after annexation of Oudh, i 


Purbiah Sipahi's, their antagonism 
to Panjabi races, ii. 355 and n. 

Purcell, Mr., and bis brother, escape 
to larger fort at Jhansf, iii. 123; 
one murdered while negociating 
surrender (7 June), iii. 124. 

Purcell, Mr. (the brother), murdered 
at Jhansi (8 June), iii. 126. 

Purdasi, Chief of the, joins in the 
plot after annexation of Oudh, i. 
425n. 

Puri,- a district of Orisa, iv. xmi, 

Purnell, Col., clears the way for Gen. 
Havelock’s gnns to enter . Resi- 

. deney (27 Sept), iii. 366; com¬ 
mands one party issuing from 
Residency to meet Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell (16 Nov), iv. 145; supports 
Capt. Havelock in turning third 
line of defence in Lakhnao (14 
Mar ’58), iv. 274: takes charge of 
Sir Hope Grant’s baggage (12 June 
’58), v. 187. 

Purnia, a district of Eastern Bihar, 
iv. xiii, 91, vi. 3, 34; description 
of, iv. xvii ; sailors sent from Cal¬ 
cutta to occupy (Nov), iv. 297; 
Jalpaigurf mutineers enter, but 
are driven out by Mr. Yule (Dec), 
iv. 299. 

Pitrwa, its situation on high road to 
Kanhpiir, iii. 274: Capt. Evans 
at, keeps open communication with 
ELanhpur till surrender of Gen. 
Wheeler, iii. 274. 

Pym, Lieut., leads Royal Marines at 
action at" Sobanpiir (26 Dec), iv. 
226 ; commands Marines in attack 
on A'morha (9 June ’58), v. 196. 


Queen, the, signs the Act transfer¬ 
ring Government of-India to the 
Crown (2 Aug ’58), v. 272: kcr 
desire to place Indians on an equa¬ 
lity with the English, v. 272. 
Queen’s birthday at Calcutta, danger 
at celebration of (25 May), ii. 88, 
Queen’s Proclamation, text of, v. 
273; Lord Derby prepares the 
first draft, v. 272: personal atten¬ 
tion of Queen and Prince Albert 
to preparation of, v. 272 ; places 
at which it was read in India (1 
Nov ’5S), v. 276 ; enthusiasm with 
which it was received, v. 277. 


R. 


Raal, Mr. Thornhill and party suc¬ 
cessfully pass through in their 
dangerous ride, vi. 95. 

Kadclifre. Lieut., killed at Lakhnao. 
iii. 326'. 

Radcliffe, Mr. F.. Collector of Dha- 
kah, vi. 28. 

Radclyffe, Capt., his heroic charge 
at Chinbat, iii. 285, 377. 
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Roghugarh zamindars of, punished 
by Major On- (Oct), y. 51. 

Ragujf Bhonsla, Rajab of Nagpur, 
dies (1843), i. 54; sale of bis 
cattle and effects (1854),-i. GO; 
bis elder -widow dies, and adopts 
heir to private estate, i. 62 ; be 
owed his throne to the British 
Government, i. 63. 

Ragunath, the Leper, phoSen to rule 
in Jhansf, i. 65. 

Ragunath Singh, Nana Sahib’s letter 
of commendation to (27 June), ii. 
500. 

Rahatgarh, its situation, v. xi\ the 
great strength of the place, v. 98 ; 
attacked by Sir Hugh Rose (24 
Jan ’58), v. 95 ; Rajah of Banpiir 
attempts to relieve (28 Jan ’68), 
v. 97; enemy escape from, at night, 


Rai Bareli, rebels cleared from (30 
Nov ’58), v. 203. 

Raikes, Mr., Judge, murdered at 
Bareli' (31 May), iii. 212. . 

Raikes, Mr. Charles, Judge of Court 
of Appeal, A'gra, exposes the 
childish routine maintained in 
Fort, iii. 193; his anecdotes on 
decline of discipline in Bengal 
Army, i. 199n; his description of 
the worn out appearance of Col. 
Greathed’s troops on reaching 
A'gra, iv. 68n. 

Raikes, Mr. H. C., Deputy Collector 
in Bardwan, vi. 6. 

Raikes, Mr. R. 0., Collector of 
Dhakak, vi. 28. 

Raikes, Mrs., escapes from the mur¬ 
ders at Gwaliar (14 June), iii. 
116n; superintends nursing in 
A'gra fort, iii. 190. 

Railways, introduced by Lord Dal- 
housie, i. 12; their effeeton Brah- 
manic discontent, i. 13S. 

Raines, Col., leads Infantry attack 
on Kotah-lu-Sarai (17 June ’58), 
V. 153 ; attacks rebel right at cap¬ 
ture of Gwaliar (19 June ’58), v. 
157; pushes with his troops into 
Gwaliar itself, v. 158. 


Raipur, its situation, v. xi ; garrison 
of, v. 77. 

Rajab All, Munshi, his character as 
a spy, iv. 52; arranges the cap¬ 
ture of the King of Debit, iv. 52; 
accompanies Capt. Hodson to cap¬ 
ture secreted princes (21 Sept), iv. 


Rajahkhe'ra, a town of Dholpur, vi. 
154. 

Rajahpur, a town of Bandah, vi. 
79. 


Raja Ram, conveys intelligence to 
Europeans in A'gra fort, iii. 186. 

Rajgarh, a town of Alwar, vi. 153 ; 
occupied by Tantia Topi (Aug 
’58), v. 229; Tantia Topi driven 
from (Sept ’58), v. 230; Firuzshah 
endeavours to join Tantia Topi at 
(30 Deo’58), v. 254; roads near, 
cleared of marauders (Feb ’59), v. 


Rajghat; a gate at Debit, ii. 393n; 
revolted Sipahts admitted there on 
11 May, ii. 58. 

Rajghat, point where Oudh mutineers 
collected boats to cross Ganges, iii. 
348. 


Rajmahall, a town of Bhagalpur, iv 
xiii, vi. 34. 

Rajpur, near Baksar, village plun¬ 
dered by defeated rebels (30 May 
’58), iv. 338 ; Tantia Topi defeated 
at, with loss of his last guns (25 
Nov ’58), v. 244. 

Rajpur£, visited by Tantia Topi (26 
Nov ’58), v. 309; plundered by 
Tantia Topi (28 Nov ’58), v. 345. 

Rajputana, situation and extent,of, 
iii. xii ; description of, iv. xvii, vi. 
149; its rulers, iii. ,163 ; antiquity 
of royal houses in, i. 67. ’ 

Karauli succession discussion 
in, i. 67 ; Anrangzib’s war against 
the princes of, iii. 237; terrible 
disorders in, from 1805 to 1818, 
vi. 164; dread of annexation 
sfireads through the district (1852), 
i. 70; English charged with inten¬ 
tion to annex (1856), i. 354. 

Only 20 European soldiers to 
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from l)/sa, iii. 100: rendered safe 
by Col. G.^ Lawrence, before the 

dition during June, ii. 311. 

The steady loyalty of both 
princes and people, vi. 104; cause 
of the tranquillity with which it 
passed through the Mutiny period, 
iv. 403 ; confidence of princes and 
people in the English, iv. 385 ; 
experience of British rule in, vi. 
149; British justice secures 
loyalty of the people, vi. 165. 

Mutiny at Erinpuram (22 Aug), 
iv. 391; rehellion at A'wah (29 
Aug), iv. 395 ; mutiny at Kota (23 
Oct), iv. 398 ; attack on Nimach 
by rebels (S Nov), iv. 400. 

Bombay troops arrive in (Jan 
’58), iv. 400; order completely 
restored (Apr ’58), iv. 403 : mili¬ 
tary command of, given to Gen. 
Michel (Aug ’58), v. 229 ; Tantia 
Topi re-enters (2 Dec ’58), v. 247. 

Rajputs, object to General Service 
in British Army, i. 345n. 

RajsMhf, a division of the Lower 
Provinces, vi. 3 ; divisions of, iii.' 

Raleigh, Cornet,murdered at Lakhnao 
(30 May), iii. 251. 

Rdmbakhsh, rebel leader in Oudh 
(July ’58), v. 189. 

Ram Bakhsh, Pay-Hawaldar, his ac¬ 
count of the retirement of faithful 
Sipahfs from Kanhpur, ii, 2iGn 

Ram Chand, created chief of Jhansf, 
and afterwards Rajah, i. 65 ,• his 
uncle, a leper, chosen to succeed 
him, i. 65. 

Ram Chand Rao, Subahdar of 
Jhansf, accepts British protection, 
iii. 119. 



ders his creditor at- Bhoipur (10 
May), ii. 129n. 

Rumdnig, the Rajah of Narsiind's 
half-brother at Ofay ’58), v. li,~n. 

Ramganga, stream near Munidabad, 

iii. 219 : near Fathgarh. rebels de¬ 
stroy bridge near (Jan '5b). iv, 
218 ; Rohilkhand re Dels cross, to 
annoy the English (24 Jan ’58). 

iv. 219: rebels threaten i'athgarh 

Ramganga. the Eastern, description 
of course of river, ir. xrHi, 

Ramganga, the 'Western, description 
of course of river, iv. xvm. 

Ramgarh. a town oi Alwar. vj. 153 ; 
mutineers irom liaUauon ox, 
threaten road to Allahabaa.- iv. 
88 : mutineers irom, eluae columns 
of search (Sept), iv. 99; but tney 
are defeated at Cnatra (2 Oct), 
iv. 100. 

Ramgarh, Rajah of, his firm loyalty, 
vi. 35 ; loyally assists in restoring 
order in Chiitia Nagpur, iv. 96. 

Ramgarh Ghat, a ferry crossed by 
Chitragaon mutineers (Nov), iv. 
294. 

Ram Ghulam Singh, owner of the 
fort of Ramptir Kasia. v. 201 ; his 
fort captured by Brig. Wetheralh 
(3 Nov ’58), v. 202, 

Rarnkot, Zamfndar of, assists party 
of fugitives to Lakhnao. iii. 255. 

Bammohan Rai, envoy to England of 
Dchlf Emperor (1838), ii. 8; fails 
as an envoy, ii, 9. ’ 
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Ramnagar. an important town near 
Bauar'as, vi. 39 ; battle of (22 Nov 
’48), i. 26; many missionaries 
from Banaras fly to (4 June), ii. 
172 ; occupied by Sir Hope Grant 
(19 Apr ’58), iv. 348. 

Ramnarain Pandi, his gallantry at 
Lakhnao, iv. Ilia. 

Ramparshad Singh, Babu, captured 
by rebels at Suraon (July ’58), v. 
195. 

Rainpur, fanatics from, threaten 
Muradabad (21 May), iii. 219; 
they are there attacked and dis¬ 
persed (21 May), iii. 220; Amar 
Singh’s men defeated at (9 Sept 
’58), iv. 340 ; Eiruzshah captures 
convoy near (20 Dec ’58), v. 254. 

Rainpur, Nawab of, his territory, iv. 
xviii ; his steady loyalty to the 
British, iv. 364; sends news to 
Muradabad of mutiny at Bareli 
(2 June), iii. 221. 

Rampur Kasia, description of this 
stronghold, v. '201; Oudh rebels 
congregate in (Sept ’58), v. 191; 
captured by Brig. Wetherall (3 
Nov’58), v. 202. I 

Rampiira, in Oudh, occupied by Gen. 
Pranks (19 Peb ’58), iv. 231. 

Rampurah, a district of Tonk, vi. 
154. 

Ram Rao, a Pandit who accompanied 
Tantia Topi when he left the army 
(Peb ’59), v. 310. 

Ram Rao Govind, ajipointed Prime 
Minister of Gwaliar by rebels (1 
June ’58), v. 147; joins Tantia 
Topi at Gwaliar, v. 307; burns the 
body of Rani of Jhansf (16 June 
’58), v. 306. 

Ramsay, Brig., in command of the 
Gwaliar Contingent, iii. 112; re¬ 
calls ladies to Gwaliar Cantonment 
after they had retired for safety 
(28 May), iii. 112. 

Ramsay, Capt., with third column, 
at assault of Dehli, iv. 19. 

Ramsay, Major, Resident at Khat- 
mandu, sends Gurkhas from Palpa 
to Gorakhpur (9 June), vi, 65. 


Ramshai Lala, mutinous Native 
officer, i. 421n. 

Ram Singh, Maharajah of Jaipur, 
boldlv loyal to the British cause, 

iii. 171, vi. 158; places all the 
forces of Jaipur at the service 
of the British, vi. 158; labours 
earnestly for the British cause, 
vi. 159 ; carries Jaipiir through the 
Mutiny, vi. 159 ; rewarded for his 
fidelity, vi. 159. 

Ram Singh, Maharao of Kota, iv. 
397, vi. 161makes foolish com¬ 
munication to his troops, causing 
mutiny (14 Oct), iv. 398 ; reports 
mutiny at ICota, and pleads power¬ 
lessness (16 Oct), iv. 399; humours 
mutinous troops at Kota, but sends 
for assistance (Nov ’58), iv. 402; 
released from his troops by Rajah 
of Karauli (Dec), iv. 402 ; fails to 
establish his loyalty, vi. 162 ; his 
salute reduced as mark of dis¬ 
favour, iv. 399, vi. 162 ; salute re¬ 
stored after his death, vi. 162. 

Ram Singh, Rao Rajah of Bundf, vi. 
161; indisposed to help the Bri¬ 
tish, vi. 161; shuts his gates on 
Tantia Topf, v. 223, vi. 161; his 
disloyalty forgiven (I860), vi. 161. 

Ramu, in Burma, British troops de¬ 
feated at (1824), i. 194. 

Rana Kika, his defeat at Gogundah 
(1576), vi. 155. 

Rana Sarup Singh, his firm loyalty 
to the English, iii. 374. 

Ranchi, large town of Ohutia Nag¬ 
pur, iv. xiii, 95 ; mutiny near (31 
July), iv. 96; mutineers at, 
threaten road to Allahabad, iv. 88. 

Rangpur, a district of Rajshahi, iii. 
xii, iv. xiv, vi. 3, 26 ; Indian Naval 
Brigade sent from Calcutta, to 
operate near (26 Nov), iv. 294; 
seamen from Calcutta arrive (15 
Dec), iv. 300; the Collector con- 
. veys Government treasure into the 
jungle to save it from mutineers, 

iv. 298. 

Rangu Bapuji, agent for Satar’ah 
family, resident in England, i. 
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Rangu BSpujf— cont. 

79 ; returns from England a. rebel, 
i. 425. 

Rangitn. troops required for (1624), 

i. 193, Niliw mud ! idle 
greased cartridges without com¬ 
plaint m 1853. l. 380 ; iiSth Ben¬ 
gal Regt, refuse to eo to (1850;. i. 
338; English troops brought from, 
to disband Barhampur mutineers 
(Mar), i. 387 : Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion published at (1 Not ’58), v. 
27G. 

Ramganj, terminus of railway from 
Calcutta in 1857, ii. 101, iv. 85; 
a wing of 2nd Grenadiers stationed 
thei-e (Jan ’57), i. 363 ; incendiary 
fires break out (Jan), i. 3G5 ; Sir 
Colin Campbell organizes a bul¬ 
lock train at, iv. 87 ; guarded by 
Sikh soldiers, vi. 15. 

Ranjft Singh, i. 2 ; character of his 
rule in the Panjab, i. 39; Sikh 
States wrested from, ii. 121: the 
King of Dehlf’s letter to, v. 334. 

Ranjft Singh, becomes Maharawal 
of Jaisalmfr (1856), vi. 151; re¬ 
mains loyal, vi. 151. 

Ranod, Firuzsliah arrives at (17 
Deo ’58), v. 251; he is driven from 
the place with great loss by Major 
Prettijohn, v. 253. 

Rao, village between Indiir and 
Mau, iii. 155. 

Rao Bhara, the King of Dehlf’s letter 
to, v. 333. 

Rao Bhowanf Singh, cousin of Rajah 
of Mainpiiri, stands by the Eng¬ 
lish, iii. 104; bravely assists De 
Kantzow, and leads Sipahfs from 
Mainpiiri treasury, iii. 105. 

Rao Daisal, of Kachh, loyal to the 
British, vi. 168. 

Rao Ragunath Rao, created Rajah 
of Jhansf (1835), iii. 119. 

Rdo Sahib, nephew of Nana Ssfhib, 
assists in rebellion, ii. 236; orders 
Tantia Topi to Kalpf (July),. v. 
Ill; commands Nana Sahib’s 
troops at Pandit Nadi (15 July), 

ii. 279; goes to ChaodiT Bhopal 


Elio Sahib— cont. , 

Singh at Fathpifr in Oudh, v. 306 ; 
again orders Tantia Topi to Kalpf 
(Jan ’58), v. 306 : comes to Kalpf 
fMar ’.58). v. 30G; places Tantia 
Top/’s armv at service of Ban/ of 
H ) i t \ c , v 1/ r 


English (!) Apr ! .5«), v. 120; his 
defeat at Kalpf (May ’58), v. 307; 
flies!to Gdpaipur after defeat at 
Gala-all, v. 143, 

Named Governor of Gvaliar by 
rebels (1 June ’585, v. 147; retreats 
from Jaura Alipiir -with Tantia 
Topf (22 June ’58), v. 221: de¬ 
mands a fine of 25 lakhs from 
Ranaof Jhalawar (21 Aug ’58), v. 
228 ; suggests the seizure of Indur 
(26 Aug ’58), v. 228 ; orders Tantia 
Topf to Chanderf (Sept ’58), t. 
808 ; marches on Tal Bahat (26 
Sept’58). V. 235: rejoins T.-intia 
Topf at Sultanpur (11 Oct ’53;. v. 
305 ; his fight at Jaklaun (12 Oct 

v. 237; joins Tantia Topf at La- 
litpiir, after defeat at Siudwaha 
(20 Oct ’58), v. 237 : encamps at 
Kajuria, v. 808 ; escapes from the 
defeat at Kurai (25 Oet ’58), v. 
23S ; alarm caused by his presence 
in Nagpur (27 Oct ’58), v. 239. 

Sends for Man Singh (Jan ’59), 
v. 309; conducted by Man Singh 
to Paron, v, 309 ; almost captured 
at Dewstsa (16 Jan ’59). v. 256 ; 
quarrels with Tantia Topf (26 
Jan ’59), v. 310: moves his re¬ 
maining troops from Sikar to 
Kushanf (10 Feb ’59). v. 257; 
defeated at Kushanf flees to 
Chhatarbuj pass (15 Feb ’59). v. 
257; flies to Partabgarh (20 Feb 
’59), v. 257. 

His army melts away by deser¬ 
tion and surrenders, v. 257 ; wan¬ 
ders from place to place till 1862, 
v. 257; arrested in Panjab and 
hanged at Kanhpiir (20 Aug ’62), 
v. 258. 
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Bapti, description of course of ri 


Rasulabad, head-quarters of Piruz- 
skah (Aug ’58), v. 197. 

Rntanbhur, a celebrated fort of Jai¬ 
pur, vi. 158. 

Ratan Man Singh, arranges with 
English to attack Dkakak muti¬ 
neers (21 Jan ’58), iv. 303. 

Ratan Singh, Rajah of Bikanfr, his 
death (1852), ri. 150. 

Ratgarh, rebels from, defeated at 
Madanpiir (Jan ’58), v. 74. 

Rath, a town of Hamirpiir, vi. 83. 

Ratlam, a State of Western Malwa, 


Ratnagharf, perilous landing of 
troops near, vi. 172. 

Rattray, Capt., his Sikhs, near 
Patna, iii. 29 ; angry reception of 
his Sikhs at Patna (7 June), iii. 
31; with his Sikhs, suppresses 
rising at Patmt (3 July), iii. 36; 
sent to protect Gaya (Sept), iv. 
312 ; urged by Mr. A. Money, at¬ 
tacks Cavalry, who wheel round 
and sack Gaya (8 Sept), iv. 312 ; 
intrenched at Delin' (24 Sept), iv. 
99; keeps order inChutia Nagpur 
with his Sikhs (Oct), iv. 100 ; de¬ 
feats a body of rebels at Akbar- 
ptir (7 Oct), iv. 312; overtakes 
and fights rebels at Danekua (0 
Nov), iv. 312. 

Ravi, river of the Panjab, iv. xvii. 

Ravi' Varma, Rajah of Koehin, his 
perfect loyalty, vi. 168. 

Rawal, Major Orr catches retreating 
rebels at (12 Nov), v. 51; despe¬ 
rate fight .at, v. 51. 

Rawalpindi, situation, and descrip¬ 
tion, ii. xviii ; troops refuse re¬ 
duced pay at (July ’49), i. 227 ; 
discontent of troops subsides spon¬ 
taneously (1849), i. 228. 

Sir J. Lawrence hears of Mfrath 
outbreak while at. i. 451; councils 
of war at, during May, ii. 347; 
Guide Corps arrive at(18May),.ii. 
350; Ool. Benson counsels dis¬ 
banding troops, i. 228 ; Lord Dal- 


Rawalpindf— cont, 

kousie and Sir G. Napier counsel 
patience, i. 228; disarmament of 
Sipahfs at (7 July), ii. 478; 
Nicholson advises abandonment of, 
in preference to Peshawar, ii. 465 ; 
Mr. Forsyth hears of treacherous 
correspondence with Akhund of 
Sawad at, ii. 873n; Hazarah con- 
sjiirators arrested at (Aug), v. 211. 

Raynor, Lieut., heroically aids in de¬ 
fence of Deklf Magazine (11 May), 

ii. 66; escapes from explosion of 
that Magazine to Mfrath, ii. 68. 

Read, Lieut., killed in attack on 
Jl'ran (23 Oct), iv.-400. 

Reade, Mr. E. A., senior member of 
Board of Revenue at A'gra, iii. 
178; his character, iii. 178 ; Sir 
H. Lawrence tells him of the dan¬ 
gerous condition of the Sipahfs, i. 
331; ascertains dislike of Rajputs 
to enlist for General Service, i. 
345 n; gives testimony as to pro¬ 
phecy of English downfall, i. 356n; 
member of Council during Mr. 
Colvin’s illness in fort, iii. 178; 
saves Revenue accounts of A'gra 
(6 July), iii. 186 ; becomes senior 
civil officer .at A'gra (9 Sept), iv. 
66; offers to subordinate himself 
to military chief, iv. 66 ; has ob¬ 
stacles to defence of fort removed 
(19 Sept), iv. 67 ; his energy and 
devotion at A'gra, v. 217. 

Redan, at Lakhnao, mutineers make 
ineffectual attempt to storm (20 
July), iii. 302 ;. attack on, repulsed, 

iii. 380. , . 

Redmond, Capt., defends Firuzpur 
Magazine against attack of muti¬ 
neers (13 May), ii. 330. 

“ Red Pamphlet,” its description of 
“ Panic Sunday ” at Calcutta, iii. 
16; the officials exposed still 
writhe under its true statements, 
vi. 7n; first tells the true story of 
the rising at A'zamgark, vi. 63; 
gives date for attack on Kanhpur 
intrenckments, ii. 237n; the 
author’s estimate of Gen. Anson, 
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Rod Pamphlet”— coni. 
ii. 124n : the author of, cited, and 
liis forecasts verified by the fu- 

rteed, Don., senior military officer in 
tlio Panjab. ii. 315 ; bis clnu-aetor, 
ii. 344 ; military conference held 
at his house in PesMwar (13 
May), ii. 344: invested with com¬ 
mand of Panjab forces, and reason 
why. ii. 344 ; goes to Rawalpindi', 
ii. 34(i; holds court-martial on 
disarmed Sipahis who desert (28 
May), ii. 362. 

Goes to Debit Ridge (14 June), 
ii. 385,399 ; hisihigh opinion of Sir 
II. Barnard, ii. 428 ; holds Council 
of War at Dehli, ii. 399 ; delays to 
execute Col. Baird Smith’s plan 
for assaulting Dehli, ii. 432 ; bis 
reasons for postponing attack on 
Dehli, ii. 402; his account of at¬ 
tempted attack on rear of Dehli 
Ridge (4 July), ii. 426. 

Assumes command of Dehli 
Field Force (5 July), ii. 431 ; his 
description of the Cavalry attack 
on Dehli Ridge (9 July), ii. 433n ; 
his account of the flight of the 
Carabineers in that action, ii 
437n; resigns command of Dehli 
Field Force (17 July), ii. 441. 

Regency, Council of, in the Panjab, 
i. 5; placed under Sir H. Law- 

Reid, Capt., Deputy Commissioner 
of Faizabad, iii. 265 ; induces Man 
Singh to receive many ladies fron 
that town, iii. 267 ; escapes fron 
Faizabad to Danapur, iii. 271. 

Reid, Capt., sends small force from 
Riirkl to stop Bijnaur raiders (8 
Jan ’58), vi. 112. 

Reid, Major Charles, commands Gur¬ 
khas at Dehra'. Dun, vi. 116; 
marches from Dehra Dun to MI- 
ralh (19 May), vi. 117 ; march of 
his Gurkhas to MIratk, ii. 133; 
reinforces Col. Wilson on the Hin-. 
dan (1 June), ii. 140. 

Establishes himself at Hindu 


Reid, Major Charles— coni 
Rao’s House on the Ridge at Dehli 
(8 Juno), ii. 145n ; bis arrange¬ 
ment of troops on right of Itidgc, 
ii. 410«; repulses attack on Hindu 
Rao’s House (12 June), ii. 410; 
defeats sortio' from Dehli (17 
June), ii. 405n ; leads successful 
attack on mutineers at Dehli. ii. 
412: his description of attack on 
Dek'h' Itidgc (23 June), ii. 4J.ten; 
repulses twentieth attack on Hindu 
Rite’s House (14 July), ii. 440; 
destruction of bis pencil notes on 
meritorious officers, iv. 12n, 

Commends abandonment of at¬ 
tempt to surprise Dehli on 12 
June, ii. 398n ; urges Gen. Wilson 
to hold on to Dehli, after first 
assault, iv. 40« ; his account of the 
desertion of Native Cavalry from 
Pudge, ii. 411n; constructs light 
battery at Sami’ House (6 Sept), 
iv. 8. 

Commands fourth column, at 
assault of Dehli (14 Sept), iv. 19 ; 
varies Gen. Wilson’s arrangements 
for fourth assaulting column, iv. 
20n.; receives four guns, but gun¬ 
ners for only one, iv. 27; com¬ 
mitted to attack by precipitancy 
of Jammil troops, iv. 28 ; wounded 
in head at assault of Dehli, iv. 
29 ; his former services, and stub¬ 
born defence of the Ridge, iv. 21. 

Reid, Mr. H. M., Magistrate of 
Baleshwar. vi. 5. 

Rcmmington, Capt., c.ommands light 
battery at Sami’ House, Dehli, 
iv. 8 ; placed in command of Ar¬ 
tillery in liieut.-Col. Greathed's 
column, iv. 61; takes part in 
battle at Balandshahr (28 Sept), 
iv. 63; greatly distinguished 
at Lakhnao (18 Nov), iv. 150; 
present with his guns at attack 
on TantiaTopI (6 Dec), iv. 188; 
distinguishes himself at Slieorlij- 
pifr (8 Dec), iv. 195; arrives at 
A'lambagh with his battery (20 
Feb ’58), iv. 248; present with 
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Remmington, Capt.— coni. 
battery at attack on Bareli (5 
May ’58), iv. 367. 

Renaud, Major, starts from Allah¬ 
abad with troops for Kanhpur (30 
June), ii. 207,214; severe punish¬ 
ments inflicted on his march to 
Kanhpur, ii. 215n; his advance 
column halted at Lohanga (1 
July), ii. 269; hears of the loss of 
Kanhpur (3 July), ii. 215 ; tries 
to capture Fathpiir before over¬ 
taken by Havelock (12 July), ii. 
271n; mortally’wounded at battle 
of Aong (15 July), ii. 278. 

Renfray. Lieut., killed at storm of 
Dehli (14 Sept), iv. 38. 

Renny, Col., station ball given to 
him at Labor (12 May), ii. 323; 
bravely assists in securing Labor 
and surrounding country, ii. 325, 
327. 

Renny, Lieut., his courageous act 
on roof of Magazine, Dehlf (16 
Sept), iv. 42; receives the Victoria 
Cross, iv. 42ra. 

Renny, Major, heroic devotion of his 
Native gunners, ii. 437 ; his gal¬ 
lantry at Dehlf Ridge (9 July), ii. 
438n. 

Rent-Free Tenures, policy with re¬ 
spect to, i. 121. 

Re-organization of Army (6 May 
1824) promotes discontent, i. 193. 

Residency, the, Lakhnao, evacuation 
of (20-22 Nov), iv. 151; subse¬ 
quently re-captured by .Gen. Sir J. 
Outram in about half an hour 
(16 Mar ’58), iv. 279. , See Lakh- 

Resumption, discussion of policy of, 
i. 122; its disastrous results, i. 
124 ; as applied to N. W. Prov., i. 
125. 

Reveley, Capt., murdered at Dehlf 
(11 May), ii. 71. 

Revenue Department, its operation 
creates universal ajeprehension, i. 
121-128. 

Rewa, arrest of treasonable messen¬ 
ger sent there (25 Apr), iii. 135. 


Rewah, its description, v. xi, 75 
loyalty of Rajah of, vi. 167 ; Lieut. 
Osborne chief political officer at, 
v. 75 ; the Rajah places his troops 
at the service of the English (8 
June), v. 76; troops of Rajah sent 
to co-operate with English, v. 
76. 

Rdwakanta, Native state of Bombay 
Presidency, v. 1. 

Rewarf, a town of Gurgaon, vi. 139. 

Rewarf district, overrun by Jodhpur 
mutineers (Oct), iv. 76 ; Brig. 
Showers tranquillizes, iv. 76. 

Rhotasgarh, mutineers of Chutia 
Nagpur congregate at (Sept), iv. 

Rice, Capt. W., sent from Gunah, to 
intercept Firuzshah (20 Dec ’58), 
v. 254; reaches Barod (22 Dee 
’58), v. 254; catches Firuzshah at 
Sarpur, and drives him onwards, 

Rich, Major, marches with Gen. 
Napier’s force to Ranod (Dec ’58), 
v. 2olji. 

Richards, Mr., Naval Cadet, one of 
Peel’s Brigade, iv. 91n. 

Richardson, Major J. F., his former 
services, iv. 302; selected to com¬ 
mand Yeomanry Corps, vi. 22 ; 
joins Mr. Yule, with his Yeomanry 
Cavalry (11 Jan ’58), iv. 302. vi. 
34 ; watches right bank of Kusf to 
catch Dhakah mutineers (14 Jan 
’58), iv. 303; Dhakah mutineers 
elude him, and escape into Oudh 
(19 Jan ’58), iv. 304 ; hurries to 
Darbangah, to protect Tirhut (20 
Jan ’58), iv. 304; charges with 
Yeomanry, and routs rebel force 
at A’morha (5 Mar ’58), iv. 317 ; 
commands part of force attacking 
A'morha (June ’58), v. 196 ; leads 
his Yeomanry Corps to good service 
in Gorakhpur and A'zamgarh, vi. 
23. 

Richardson, Mr. , killed by a prisoner 
with brass lotah (1834), i. 144m 

Ricketts, Henry, a Bengal civilian of 
high repute, i. 291; engaged on 
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Ricketts, Honry— cont. 
dovising scheme for retrenchment 
of official salaries, i. 291 ; recom¬ 
mended as Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh (1850), i. 291. 

"Ricketts, Mr., a young civilian, ex¬ 
plains inconsistencies in conduct 
of Sipdhxs, ii. 141#; his account 
of the methodical revolt of Sipahfs 
at Jalandhar (8 June), ii. 37(in; 
his efforts to save Lodiana, ii. 378 ; 
commands Native Contingent at Lo- 
diunst. ii. 378 ; fights a battle with 
the Jalandhar mutineers, near Lo¬ 
diana, ii. 279; urges Brig. John¬ 
stone to move forward to that place 
(9 June), ii. 381; his account of 
the second escape of the Jalan¬ 
dhar mutineers, ii. 381n ; reason he 
assigns for speedy evacuation of 
the town by mutineers, ii. 382n; 
disarms the town ofLodiana (10-15 
June), ii. 383 : preserves the mili¬ 
tary road to Dehlf, ii. 3S4. 

Ricketts Mr., murdered at Shah- 
jahanpur (31 May), iii. 213. 

Riddell, Col., commands Infantry-at 
battle of Sassiah (5 July), iii. 181; 
ordered to co-operate in recapture of 
Gwaliar, v. 150; scatters party of 
rebels escaping from-Kalpf (25 
May’58), v. 148a. 

Ridge, the, at Dehlf, its description, 
ii. 388; twentj'-six attacks on, 
repulsed by Major Reid, iv. 21; 
arrival of siege-train at (6 Sept), 
iv. 7. See Dehlf. 

Riley, Mr., attempts to blow up 
Kiinhpur Magazine (June), ii. 
233 n. 

Ripley, Col., on hearing disturbance, 
instantly marches his men from 
the Ridge into Dehli, ii. 64 ; mur¬ 
dered by his ora men-at Dehlf (11 
May), ii. 64. 

■Ritchie, Lieut., murdered near Mo- 
liadaba (June), iii. 269., 

Ritchie, Mr. William, Advocate- 
General, serves in Calcutta Volun¬ 
teers, vi. 18. 

Roberts, Capt., loads detachment and 1 


Roberts, Capt.—coni f 

restores order near JfTarsingpiir 
(Nov), v. 73. • 

Roberts, Lieut., his distinguished 
conduct at battle near Balandshahr 

' (28 Sept), iv. 64; takes part in 

capture of Mess-House, Laktmao 
(17 Nov), iv. 142: tubs the Vic¬ 
toria Cross at Half Nadf bridge 
(2 .Jan ’58), iv. 214. 

Roberts, Maj.-Gen. H. G.. com¬ 
mands Bombay troops sent into 
Eajputana (Mar ’58), iv. 401; 
his excellent Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, v. 225#; marches on Kota, 
iv. 402; drives the rebels from 
Kota (29 Mar ’58), iv. 403; 
marches on Nasfrabad (Apr ’53), 
iv. 403 ; detaches part of his force 
to operate with - Sir Hugh Rose 
(May’58). v. 143; holds command 
. in Nasirabad (June ’58), v. 222 ; 
starts from Nasirabad to attack 
Tantia Topi (28 June ’58), v. 222 ; 
secures Jaipur before the arrival 
of Tantia Topi (30 June ’53), v. 
222 ; defeats that leader at 3’an- 
ganfr(7 Aug ’58), v. 224 ; pursues 
Tantia Topi to Kankraulf (13 Aug 
’58), v. 225; defeats him again 
at Kankraulf (14 Aug ’58). v. 226 ; 
at Puna, leaves the pursuit of 
Tantia Topi to Brig. Parke (18 
Aug ’58), V. 227 ; transferred to 
Gujrat division, v. - 229 ; outs 


Tantia Topi off from Gujrat (Nov 
’58), v. 241. 

Roberts, Mr., summoned to Council 
of Emergency at Labor (12 Mayj, 
ii. 321 ; present at disarming of 
Labor Sipahfs, ii. 324. 

Robertson, Capt.. conducts Enginoor- 

. ing stores from Rurki to Dehlf (3 
July), ii. 424. 

Robertson, Major, drives Dhar rebels • 
into their fort with loss of their 
guns (22 Oct), v. 4S; commands 
Cavalry at action of Badrun (22 
Dec), iv. 241. 

Sent in pursuit of rebels from 
Kalpf (24 May ’58), v. 148; pur-. 
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Robertson, Major— coni. 

sues rebels to Mokarar, then kears 
of tbeir capture of Gwaliar (3 June 
’58), v. 148; joined by Brig. 
Stuart for an attack on Gwaliar 
(G June ’58), v. 149; sent in pur¬ 
suit of Man Singh (23 Aug ’58), 
y. 233; surprises and defeats Ajft 
Singh at Bijapur (3 Sept ’58), v. 
234; marches from Bijapur to 
Gunak, v. 235; kis splendid ser¬ 
vices in Central India, v. 59. 

Robertson, Major, commands one 
’ boat escaping from Fatkgarh, iii. 
230; kis boat grounds on sand¬ 
bank at Singkirampur, iii. 230; 
while grounded kis boat attacked 
by Sipahfs, iii. 230 ; he is 
wounded, and kis boat-party 
dispersed, iii. 231 ; carried 
wounded to Kalliur, and there 
dies, iii. 23In. 

Robertson, Mr., Judge, murdered at 
Bareli (31 May), iii. 212. 

Robertson, Mr. Dundas, Assistant 
Magistrate at Sakaranpur, vi. 
120; kis energy and coolness, iii. 
200; disperses threatening vil¬ 
lagers, and preserves authority 
around Sakaranpiir, iii. 201; scours 
the district (June), vi. 118. 

Robertson, Mr. J. C., Assistant 
Superintendent of Dekra Dun, vi. 
116. 

Robertson, Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
Lieut.-Governor of North-West 
Provinces, i. 120; kis description 
of settlement operations in kis 
province, i. 116 ; supports claims 
of Talukdars, i. 118 ; grants Bada- 
war Jagkir toadopted son of Rajah, 
i. 126. 

Robinson, Capt., leads escaladers at 
storming of Jhansf (3 Apr ’58), v. 
115. 

Robinson, Mr. F. H., kis apt citation 
of native opinion of settlement 
operations, i. 119. 

Roche, Mr., Postmaster, negociates 
Kankpur capitulation, ii. 252. 

Rocke, Major, cuts off Tantia Topf 


Roeke. Major— cont. 
from Nimack (Dec ’58), v. 247 ; 
stops. Tantia Topi’s advance on 
Udaipur (12 Dec ’58), v. 248 ; oc¬ 
cupies Partabgark (25 Dee ’58), v. 
249 ; too weak to stop Tantia Topi, 
v. 249. 

Rolland, Major, commands Sipdkfs 
at Kolhapur, v. 25. 

Rolleston, Capt., takes command of 
Mess-House, Lakknao (18 Nov), 
iv. 143. 

Rokillas, their massacre, i. 82; their 
obstinate defence of Goraria (25 
Nov), v. 55. 

Rokilkkand, a division of the North- 
West Provinces, vi. 103; descrip¬ 
tion of, iv. xviii\ description of 
Tarai of, iv. 360n ; rebellion breaks 
out in (May), iii. 206. 

Khan Bahadur Khan, proclaimed 
Viceroy of (31 May), iii. 212; 
passes completely under Khan Ba¬ 
hadur Khan’s rule, Hi. 223 ; fear¬ 
fully disorganized condition of, 
under that would-be ruler, iii. 
223 ; the peasantry wish for the 
return of the English, iii. 224; 
progress of rebellion in, during 
June, iii. 198; effect of news of 
rising at, on Gwaliar, iii. 113 ; mu¬ 
tineers from, attack Debit Ridge 
(4 July),'ii. 425; strength of mu¬ 
tineers reaching Dehlf from, ii. 
425ra. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s plan for 
the attack of, iv. 349; placed 
under military command of Brig. 
Walpole (10 May ’58), iv. 376; 
Gen. Hope Grant’s movements in, 
iv. 347; Brig.. Seaton prevents 
irruption from, near Fatkgarh, iv. 
350 ; Gen. Penny’s column in, iv. 
351; Gen. Walpole’s disastrous 
march through, iv. 352; Brig. 
Coke’s skilful operations in, iv. 
358 ; the Maulavfs clever tactics 
displayed in, iv. 347; the Maulavf 
driven from (24 May ’58), iv. 378; 
disturbed state of the border during 
July and Aug. ’58, v. 191. 
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Rohm', Major Macdonald commands 
at, iii. 24; attempt to assassinate 
Cavalry officers at (12 Juno), iii. 
24 ; the murderers are seized and 

. hanged in face of the Regiment, 
iii. 25; mutiny at, postponed, in 
consequence of Major Macdonald’s 
courage, iii. 25 ; Major Macdo¬ 
nald’s description of the hanging 
scene at, iii. 25n. 

Rohrf, a district of Sindh, vi. 14-5. 

Roktak, a district of Dehlf division, 
vi. 33 ; description of district, vi. 
140 ; 60th Sipahf Regiment rebels 
at (June), ii. 441; tranquillized by 
Van Cortlandt (Sept), iv. 75; Jats 
sent from, to join Meade’s Horse 
(Jan ’58), v. 218. 

Rondu, place on the Upper Indus, 

v. 2. 

Roome, Lieut., drives in the extreme 
left of rebels at Gwaliar (13 June 
’58), v. 157. 

Roper, Lieut., killed in storm of 
Dehlf (14 Sept), iv. 38. 

Roro, a river of Chuti& Nagprir, iv. 

Rose, Capt., goes to Udaipur to ask 
help for fugitives, iii. 169. 

Rose, Lieut., greatly distinguishes 
himself at attack on Gwaliar (16 
June’58), v. 152; induces Lieut. 
Waller to join in his attempt to 
capture Gwaliar fort (20 June ’58), 
v. 159; captures the fort of Gwa¬ 
liar, but is killed, v. 160; opinions 
of Sir Hugh Rose, and Brig. 
Stuart, of his gallant conduct, v. 

160?t. 

Rose, Mr. John, of Satarak, Lord 
Elphinstone’s great confidence in 
him, v. 300. 

Rose, Maj.-Gen. Sir Hugh, E.G.B., 
arrives at Indur (16 Dee), v. 92; 
his high character, and previous 
services, v. 92; his boldness and 
prudence in Turkey (1853), v. 92 ; 
his bravery in the Crimea (1854), 

Appointed to command Malwa 
force (Sopt), v. 93; takes com- 


Rose, Maj.-Gen.—coni, 
mand of Central India" Field Force 
(17 Dec), v. 94; starts from. Mau 
(6 Jan ’58), v. 95 ; arrives at Sihor 
(8 Jan ’58), v. 95 ; attacks Rihat- 



(28 Jan ’58), v. 97 ; defeats at¬ 
tempt to relieve that’ place, v. 
97; the rebels evacuate Rahat- 
garh, v. 97 ; they are chased to the 
banks of the Bina'., v. 98; Sir 
Hugh attacks their strong position 
at Barodia, v. 98 ; and drives Rajah 
of Banpur and the Rakatgark fugi¬ 
tives from Barodia (30 Jan ’58), 
v. 98. 

He relieves Sagar (3 Feb ’58), 
v. 99; destroys Sanoda fort (8 Feb 
’58), v. 99; invests Garkakdta (11 
Feb ’58), v. 99; drives rebels 
from Basarf. v. 100: captures 
Garkakdta (12 Feb ’5S), v. 100; 
destroys western face of Garka¬ 
kdta (14 Feb ’58), v. 100; returns 
to Sdgar, refits his army (Feb. 
’58), v) 101. 

Again moves forward from 
Sagar (26 Feb ’58), v. 101; cap¬ 
tures fort of Barodia (27 Feb ’58), 
v. 101; avoids the strong pass of 
Malthon (3 Mar ’58), v. 102; 
stoutly resisted, but forces Ma- 
danpur pass, v. 102 ; drives rebels 
from Madanpur town into jungle 
(3 Mar ’58), v. 103 ; important re¬ 
sults of capture of Madanpur. v. 
103. 

Marches on Jhansf (19 Mar '58), 
v. 106; he is ordered to march 
away from Jhansf (20 Mar ’58), v. 
107; authorized to disobey the 
order of Government by Sir R. 
Hamilton, v. 108; he arrives be¬ 
fore Jhansf, V. 106; finds the 
neighbourhood stripped of: re¬ 
sources by the clever Ram, v. 
110; he completely invests the 
place, v. 110 ; begins the siege (22 
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Rose, Maj.-G-sn.— coat. 

Mar ’58), v, 110: effects a breach 
(29 Mar ’58), v. Ill; Tantia Topi 
advances to relieve Jhansf, v. Ill; 
Sir Hugh attacks him while still 
pressing the siege, v. 112; com¬ 
pletely defeats Tantia Topi, v. 
118; captures every gun from 
that leader (1 Apr ’58), v. 114; 
storms Jhansf (3 Apr ’58), v. 115; 
arrangements for the storming, v. 
115; desperate resistance to the 
right attack, v. 11G ; heavy loss in 
scaling the wall, v, 117 ; capture 
of the wall and streets, v. 117 ; 
fearful struggle at the Ram's 
palace, v. 118 ; great slaughter of 
rebels in and near the town, v. 
118; complete capture of the 
place (5 Apr ’58), v. 119 ; the Bri¬ 
tish loss in effecting this capture, 
v. 119; he leaves Col. Liddell in 
command there (22 Apr ’5S), v, 
120. 

Captures Lohdrf fort (5 May 
’58), y. 121; pursues Tantia Top'f 
to the strong position of Hunch, v: 
121; disconcerts rebels at Hunch 
by a flank march (6 May ’58), v. 
122; drives Tantia Topi from 
Hunch, v. 123 ; hurries from Hunch 
to Gulaulf (15 May ’58), v. 125 ; 
effects a junction with Col. Mas- 
well, v. 125 ; plan of Sipahfs to 
drive him from Kalpf, v. 127; 
repulses Sipahf attack, and cap¬ 
tures Kalpf (22 May ’58), v. 129 ; 
sends columns in pursuit of rebels 
from thence (24 May ’5S), v. 148. 

Triumphantly completes the 
plan of Sir Robert Hamilton, v. 
130; clears the way for Gen. 
Whitlock to reap the reward, v. 
137; not permitted to share in the 
prize-money resulting from his 
campaign, v.- 141; resigns com¬ 
mand through ill-health (3 June 
’581, v. 149; sends Gen. Stuart to 
drive Tantia Topi from Gwaliar, 
v. 149. 

Hears of capture of Gwaliar, 


Rose, Maj.-Gen.— coni. 

and resumes command of army (4 
June ’58), v. 149 ; reprimanded by 
Sir Colin Campbell for violating 
etiquette by resuming command 
unbidden, v. 150n ; overtakes Brig. 
Stuart at Indiirkf (12 June ’58), 
v. 151; he is joined by Brig.-Gen. 
R. Napier (16 June ’58), v. 151; 
reaches Bahadurpur, v. 151; ar¬ 
rives at Gwaliar (16 Jane ’58), v. 
151; attacks the Mora-r Canton¬ 
ment and drives rebels into the 
. town, v. 152; desperate fight at 
nullah outside the town, v. 152; 
the fight at Kotah-kf-Sarai (17 
June ’5S), v. 154; death of the 
heroic Rani of Jhansf, v. 154; re¬ 
ceives reinforcements and marches 
to unite with Brig. Smith (18 June 
’58), v. 156; captures town of 
Gwaliar(19 June ’68), v. 158; the 
fort captured by sudden daring of 
Lieut. Rose, v. 160 ; his commen¬ 
dation of Lieut. Rose for this deed, 

v. 160n. 

Leaves the command of Central 
India Army to Brig. Napier (29 
June ’58), v. 221; his farewell 
order to the Central India Field 
Force, v. 162n ; takes command of 
Bombay Army (20 June ’58), v. 
162; covers Khandesh from 
Tantia Topf (Nov ’58), v. 241. 

Recapitulation of his victories 
in Central India, v. 162; the 
secret of his great success, v. 131. 

Ross, Mr., driven from Balandsbakr 
by Sipahfs (21 May), vi. 135 ; re¬ 
turns to Balandshahr (25 May), 

vi. 135. 

Ross, Mr. A., Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor of Ghazfpur, vi. 60 ; takes the 
lead at Ghazfpur, vi. 60; his cha¬ 
racter, and Mr. F. Gubbius’ com¬ 
mendation of him. vi. 60 ; appoints 
a few Native constables to accom¬ 
pany Mr. Venables back to A'zam- 
garh, vi. 64; sends treasure by 
steamer to Banaras (10 June), vi. 
61; proclaims martial law (10 
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Rurki— cont. 

of (1G May), ii. 132; Sappers from, 
mutiny at Mfrath (15 May), ii. 
131; Sappers from, try to esta¬ 
blish themselves at Bijnaur (20 
May), vi. 104; and proceed to 
Muradabad (21 -May), vi. 105; 
stripped of their plunder at Mu¬ 
radabad by other Sipahis, vi. 
1057!; Major Baird Smith fortifies 
(June), vi. 121; Mr. Shakespear 
and party arrive at, from Bijnaur 
(11 June), vi, 109; small force 
sent from, to stop Bijnaur raiders 
(8 Jan’58), vi. 112. 

Russell, Brig., commands fifth In¬ 
fantry brigade at Lakhnao, iv. 
122 ; attacks Hospital in front of 
British left (18 Nov), iv. 148; 
■wounded in the course of this 
attack, iv. 149 

Russell, Capt., Engineer with party 
issuing from Residency to meet 
Sir Colin Campbell (16 Nov), iv. 
145. 

Russell, Capt. C. W., killed at battle 
of Badli'-ki'-Sarai (8 June), ii. 
146!!. ' 

Russell, Dr.,, his description of the 
plunder of the Kaisarbagb, iv. 
275 ; his description of the feeling 
at Lakhnao caused by the Oudh 
proclamation, iv. 286. 

Russell, -Lieut., of the Artillery, 
prepares to blowup Fort of Allah¬ 
abad (6 June), ii. 192. 

Russell, Lieut., with Cavalry, chases 
enemy from field at Gangarf 
(Dec), iv. 203. 

Russell, Lord John, becomes Foreign 
Secretary, i. 273 tj; becomes Prime 
Minister, i. 271. 

Russell, William,- his account of Re- 
naud’s march to relieve Kanhpur, 
ii. 215 m. 

Eusselprir, near Allahabad, cleared 
of insurgents by Col. Neill (18 
June), ii. 201. 

Russia, strange stories circulated 
concerning, during Crimean War, 
i. 251 ; Persia coquettes with 


Russia— cont, 

(1854), i. 302 ; charged by the Af¬ 
ghans with instigating the seizure 
of Herat, i. 3287!; Indians ascribe a 
desire to attack Hindustan to, v. 
342; extravagant rumours as to 
speedy coming of Russians to 
India (Apr), ii. 26. 

Rustam Sah, saves the lives of five 
English officers, iii. 272 and n. 


s. 


Saadat Ali, rules Oudh (1800), i. 
83 ; character of his administra¬ 
tion there, i. 85. 

Saadat All II., builds the Badshah 
Manzil, Lakhnao, iv. xvi ; builds 
part of Motf Mahall, in that town, 

Saadat Khan, incites Holkar’s troops 
to mutiny, iii. 144; the question 
of his position and influence at 
Indur, iii. 144)!; wounded by Col. 
Travers (1 July), iii. 146 ; tells 
Holkar himself that he is attack¬ 
ing the Residency, iii. 152; his 
imprisonment and release, iii. 153 ; 
occupies Residency with his 
family (3 July), iii. 158. 

Sabathu, Gen. Anson orders troops 
from, to Ambalak (13 May), ii. 

_ 104. ‘ 

Sabi, a river of Jaipiir, vi. 158. 

Sabzimandi, suburb near Ridge at 
Debit, ii. 144, 390; desperate at¬ 
tack on Dekli Ridge from (23 
June), ii. 417 ; attacked by Gen. 
Chamberlain (9 July), ii. 438; 
last attack from, on Dekli Ridgo 
(18 July;, ii. 446. 
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Sadsf-SJxfo Pant, Diidft, grandson of 
Bap lido, i. 73n. 

Sadia, most easterly point of Lowor 
Provinces, vi. 2. 

Sadik Khan, his buildings at Dhol- 

Sadik Khan, the mysterious Persian 
agent in Debit, v. 344. 

Sadnzai Family, at Lodiana, contri¬ 
bute to disorder there (9 June), ii. 
3S0 

Sagar, situation and description of, 
iii. xiii, v. xi ; station for Native 
troops, iii. 136; its garrison, v. 
65 ; Brig. Sage commands at, v. 
65 ; superstition there, about cha- 
pdtis, i. 420)!; effect on Indur of 
state of troops at, iii. 141. 

Brig. Sage sends doubtful Si- 
pabfs against rebel Rajah (June), 
v. 65 ; the Sipahfs resolve to re¬ 
tain the fort and treasury (12 
June), v. 66 ; the detachment sent 
from, is halted at Malthon, for re¬ 
inforcements (16 June), v. 67 ; the 
detachment from, openly trans¬ 
fers itself to service of Rajah of 
Banpur, v. 67 ; commotion and 
threatened mutiny in the town (18 
June), v. 67; Brig. Sage transfers 
treasure to fort (27 June), v. 67 ; 
he also gains possession of the fort 
(30 June), v. 68. 

The anticipated mutiny breaks 
out (1 July), v. 68 ; the 31st N.I. 
remains loyal, v. 68 ; fight between 
loyal and disloyal Sipahfs (7 July),, 
v. 68 ; fort fully provisioned and 
armed (July), v. 69; the surround¬ 
ing country passes into rebel 
hands, v. 70; Rajah of Banpur 
entrenches himself near (Sept), v. 
72; Col. Dalyell attempts to 
drive away Rajah of Banpur, but 
is himself killed (15 Sept), v. 72; 
the fort is beleaguered for eight 
months (June-Jan ’58), v. 98 ; re¬ 
lieved by Sir Hugh Rose (3 Feb 
’58), v. 99; entered by Gen. Whit¬ 
lock, who increases its safety (5 
Mar ’58), v. 134. 


Sifgar and N.irbadft territories, de¬ 
scription of. v. 00; historical 
sketch of, v. 60; united to North- 
West Provinces, v. 61; Mr. Colvin 
proposes violent changes in the 
administration of. v. 61; Capt. 
Ternan induces him to abstain 
from irritation, v, 61 ; restored to 
order by Lord Ellenborough, v. 
60. 

Sage, Brig., commands at Sugar, v. 
65 ; sends a detachment of doubt¬ 
ful Sipahfs against a rebc-1 Rajah 
(June), v. 65 ; sends more Sipahfs 
to reinforce detachment (19 June), 
v. 67; transfers treasure to fort of 
Sagar (27 June), v. 67 ; gains pos¬ 
session of Sagar fort (30 June), v. 
68; receives adhesion of many 
loyal Sipahfs (7 July), v. 69 ; fully 
provisions and arms Sagar fort, 
and drills volunteers, v. 69 ; holds 
the fort, against leaguer of the 
rebels, for eight months, v. 98. 

Sago’s House, a post at Lakhnao, iii. 
297; mine exploded, and assault 
delivered there (10 Aug), iii. 
307. 

Sahar, village visited by Mr. Thorn¬ 
hill during his dangerous ride to 
A'gra, vi. 94. 

Saharanpur, a district of Mfrath 
division, iii. xiii. vi. 38; descrip¬ 
tion of district, vi. 120; popula¬ 
tion, iii. 198 ; garrison, and Euro¬ 
pean population, iii. 199; its 
important position, and danger¬ 
ously defenceless condition, iii. 
199 ; dangerous state of fort of, on 
outbreak of mutiny, iii. 199. 

Mr. Spankie resolves to bold 
station, but to send away women 
and children (May), iii. 200; Mr. 
Robertson, with assistance of land¬ 
holders, disperses threatening vil¬ 
lagers, iii. 200 ; its disturbed con¬ 
dition (June), vi. 118; partial 
mutiny at (3 June), iii. 201; 
second partial mutiny at (11 July), 
iii. 201 ; Natiro Cavalry sent to, 
from Dehlf Ridge (11 July), ii. 
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Saharanpiir— rant. - 
434n; authority preserved in, till 
the end, iii. 200. 

Sakawar, occupied by Brig. Seaton 
(1G Dec), iv. 203. 

Sahibf, a river of Rohtak, vi. 140. 

■ Sab Mall, Zamindar of Bajrul, 
plunders district round Dehli 
(July), vi. 129 ; his attempted ai 
tack on Deolah, vi. 129 ; evacuates 
Basaud on approach o'f Mr. Dun¬ 
lop’s force, vi. 130; almost cap¬ 
tures Mr. Dunlop, vi. 131; he 
defeated and slain at Barot, ■ 
131; his death materially affects 
tranquillization of district n 
Dehli, vi. 181. 

Salmon, town near which Riip Singh 
was finally defeated (Oct ’58), v 


r. 

St. George, Capt., of the Fusiliers, 
killed near Chakar Kothi (9 Mar 
’58), iv. 2G2. 

St. George, Lieut., B.A., c< 
guns during attack on Bijnaur 
raiders (9 Jan ’68), vi. 112. 

Saidabad, toll-house on road 1 
plundered, ii. 199n. 

Saidarabad, near Allahabad, cleared 
of insurgents by Col. Neill (18 
June), ii. 201. 

Saiad Mir Khan Sahib, an Afghan, 
his faithfulness and bravery at 
Mirath, ii. 62 b, 49G. 

Sai’ud Muhammad, ruler of Herat, 
sinks under Persian influence, i. 
301 ; killed at Herat insurrection 
(1855), i. 303. 

Sai'ud Muhammad, eon of the last- 
named, i. 327. 

Saifulla Khan, commands Karauli 
matchlockmen at A'gra, iii. 177 ; 
places his levies four miles to 
west of A'gra (2 July), iii. 177 ; or¬ 
dered to occupy magazine with his 
men (4 July), iii. 178; reports dis¬ 
affection of his troops, iii. 178; 


Saifulla Kban— cont. 
ordered to return to Karauli (5 
July), iii. 179. 

Salar Jang, Minister of the Nizam, 
his character and opinions, v. 81 ; 
his wisdom and fortitude, v. 89 ; 
holds firmly to the English al¬ 
liance, ii. 311 ; stops attempted 
rising at Haidarabad (June), v. 
82; warns Maj. Davidson of in¬ 
tended rising (16 July), v. 82 ; 
firmly suppresses"the insurrection, 
v. 82; his firmness checks all 
seditious aspirations, v. 83 ; his 
great difficulty in preserving order, 
v. 84 ; complete success of his 
policy, v. 85. 

Salder, Mr., murdered at Kota (15 
Oct), iv. 398. 

Sale, Capt., driven fromLalitpur by 
mutineers (13 June), v. G6;t. 

Sale, Lady, her account of Vincent 
Eyre’s heroic devotion, iii. 61n. 

Salia Dakar, scene of final crush of 
Amar Singh’s force (24 Nov ’58), 
iv. 345. 

Salkeld, Lieut., with third column, at 
assault of Dehli, iv. 19; chosen to 
blow in Kashmir Gate, iv. 22; 
wounded while accomplishing that 
object (14 Sept), iv. 25 ; dies of 
the wound he received, iv. 26?;, 
38. 

Salmon, Lieut., sent with Gwaliar 
troops to pacify Aligarh district, 
iii. 196; dismissed by his muti¬ 
nous men at Hathras (3 July), iii. 
197. 

Salmon, Lieut., R.N., one of Peel’s 
Brigade, iv. 90b. 

Salomar, Tantia Topi marches on 
(10 Dec ’58), v. 309. 

Saloni, its situation and garrison, 
iii. 273; Oapt. L. Barrow, Deputy 
Commissioner of, iii. 273 ; mutiny 
at (10 June), iii. 273; officers 
. escape from station to the noble- 
hearted Rajah Hanmant Singh, of 
Kala Kankar, iii. 273; he con¬ 
ducts them in safety to Allahabad, 
iii. 273. 
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Salumba, seized by Tdntia Topi', 
and requisitioned (12 Doe ’58). v. 
248. 

Salusbury, Capt., offers to cross 
Gumtf into rebel works (9 Mar 
’58), iy. 268 ; greatly distinguishes 
himself at capture of great Imiim- 
barah (16 Mar ’58), iy. 2S0. 

Sambalpur, conferred on descendants 
of ancient rulers by the British, i. 
70; continued to Native Rajahs 
till , death of Narain Singh, i. 70; 
annexed in 1849, i. 70; Capt. Leigh 
chief civil authority in, iv. 306 ; 
mutinous disposition shows itself 
(Sept), iv. 306 ; two detachments 
of troops are brought from Katak, 
iv. 307 ; Shergatf pass stormed and 
captured, iv. 307 ; the murder of 
Dr. Moore, iy. 807; fresh troops 
are called for, and local levies are 
sent from Orfsa, iv. 808 ; disorder 
combatted with energy (Oct), iy. 
307 ; feyer prevails in the district 
(Dec), iv, 307; Capt. Wood ar¬ 
rives with fresh troops (29 Dee), 
iv. 308 ; insurrectionists defeated, 
and several leaders captured or 
slain (30 Dec), iv. 308; leader of 
the revolt escapes capture, iy. 
308. 

Sambhff Singh, succeeds to the 
throne of Udaipur, vi. 156. 

Sami’ House, on Delhi Ridge, con¬ 
struction of battery at (6 Sept), 

Samptar, a state of Central- India, no 
disturbance in, vi. 167. 

Samuells, Mr., succeeds Mr. Tayler 
as Commissioner in Western Bihar, 
iv. 811; he flatters the conspira¬ 
tors whom Mr. W. Tayler kept 
from mischief, iii. 37 ; unpatriotic 
conduct, iv. 310. 

Samwell, Lieut., killed in gallant 
charge at Rawal (12 Nov), v. 52. 

Sanand Khdn, leader of rebel forces 
in Jaiptir, iy. 77; his military in¬ 
competence gives the position of 
Narmil to the English, iy. 7S; 
seeks to re-oecupy his abandoned ■ 


Sanand Khan— ennt. 
position, iv. 79; his complete de¬ 
feat, iy. 81, 

Sandela, village not far from Lakh- 
nao, iii. 249; dangerous Sipakfs 
marched to, from Lakhnao, iii. 
249; the Cbaudhan of. defeated 
•with loss of his camp (11 Mar ’58), 
iy. 266 : captured by Mr. Kava- 
nagh and Capt. Dawson (30 July 
’58), y. 19S; Harichand advances 
to recapture (3 Oct ’58), v. 199; 
Major Maynard advances to, and 
drives off Harichand (6 Oct ’58), 
v. 199. 

Sanders, Capt., commands at the 
Financial Garrison, Lakhnao, iii. 
297; mutineers make a sudden 
rush on his post, but are rejmlsed 
(10 Aug), iii. 807. 

Sanders, Mr., his evidence as to re¬ 
venues of King of Dehlj, ii. 9 n. 

Sandford, Capt... commands Guides 
in Rowan expedition (Oct), iv. 76. 

Sandford, Major, killed near Bad- 
shahbagh (10 Mar ’58), iv. 265. 

Sangamx, Tantia Topi is defeated 
near (7 Aug ’5S), v. 224. 

Sauglf, state in Southern Maratha 
country, v. 14; its description, 

Sangrampiir, Madras column occu¬ 
pies (25 Sept), v. 71. 

Sankhnla, place at which Cliitragaon 
mutineers were stopped (2 Dee), 
iv. 294. 

Sanoda,. small fort destroyed by Sir 
Hugh Rose (8 Feb ’58), v. 99. 

Sansf, mutiny at (2 July), iii. 197 ; 
English officers -bravely ride with 
their mutinous troops to Hathrns, 
iii. 197 ; officers at last compelled 
to leave their troops, iii. 197. 

Santalia. district of Bkagalpur, iv. 
91. 

Santa! insurrection, Gen. Lloyd se¬ 
lected to suppress (1853), iii. 26. 

Santal Pargannahs, a district of Bka- 
galpiir, iv. a -.in, vi. 3, 84. 

Santals. their method of shooting 
burning arrows, i. 365. 
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Santipitr, a station of Nadia, vi. 26. 
Saokars of Lakhnao, join Nana Sa¬ 
hib’s plot after annexation of 
Oudh, i. 425n. 

Sapte,- Mr. Brande, Magistrate, of 
Bulandskahr, attempts to carry 
treasure to Mfratli (21 May), vi. 

135 ; attacked by Gujars and com¬ 
pelled to fly, vi. 134 ; returns to 
Bulandshahr and ^restores autho¬ 
rity (25 May), vi. 135 ; moves to 
Bilaspur and relieves Mr. Skinner 
(25 May), vi. 135 ; his brush with 
the rebels at Gaiautf (28 May), vi. 
136; compelled again to take re¬ 
fuge in Ml rath (30 May), vi. 136. 

Becomes District' Officer of Mf- 
rath (Apr ’58), vi. 137 ; tries to 
release a Christian girl, who will 
not'be released (June), vi. . 136 ; 
joins the Volunteer Horse, vi. 

136 ; made Companion of the Bath, 

vi. 137. - 

Sarai Ghat, bathing-place on the 
Ganges, 21 miles from • Kanhpur, 

iv. 161. 

Saran, a ,district of Patna division, 
iii. 26, vi. 3 ; prison disturbances 
at, in 1845, i. 144; abandoned by 
European officials, iii. 70. 
Saraswatf, a river disappearing in 
sands at Sirhind, vi. 69. 

Saraun, near Allahabad, occupied 
by rebels (Deo), iv. 229 ; occupied 
by Gen. Franks (Jan ’58), iv. 
231. 

•Sarayan, a rivulet near Sftapur, iii. 
255. 

• Sarazan River, situation of. iii. xiii. • 
Sarda, river west of Bahraich. iii. 
261. 

Sargu, river of Ghazfpiir district, iv. 

Sarguja, small state of Chutia Nag- 
piir, vi. 45. 

Sarmatkura, spot at, which Tantia 
Topi stopped his advance on Bha- 
raipur (22 June ’58), v. 221. 

Sarpiir, Firuzshah’s army scattered 
there, 'by Capt. Rice (22 Dec ’58) . 

v. 254. 


Sarsfina, village from which Lord 
Mark Kerr relieved A'zamgarh (5 • 
Apr ’58), iv. 322. 

Sarunda, a Tributary Mahall of the 
•Lower Provinces, vi. 4. 

Sarup Singh, Maharana of XJdaipifr, 

vi. 155; at variance with his sub¬ 
jects, iii. 173: his firm loyalty to 
' the English, iii. 374; his active 
assistance, vi. 156 ; places his en¬ 
tire army at disposal of the Bri- 
• tish, vi. 156; shows great kind¬ 
ness to Nimach fugitives, vi. 156 ; 
succeeded .by his son Sambhu 
Singh (1861), vi. 156. 

Sdsaram, place to which Kunwar 
Singh first retreated (12 Aug), iii. 
86; Lieut. Stanton protects (Oct), 
iv. 312; troops sent from, to re- 
’ lieve Palamau (27 Nov), iv. 305 ; 
Ool. Corfield fights his way from, 
to Jagdispur (5 May ’58), iv. 
.336. 

Sassiah, hear A'gra; battle of (5 
July), iii. 181; Brig. Polwhele’s 
fatal mistake at, iii. 182 ; weak¬ 
ness of-English Artillery fire, iii. 
182 ; the Artillery officers urge a 
general advance, iii. 182; the Ge¬ 
neral waits till every shot has been 
fired away, iii.' 182 ; Oapt. Pren- 
dergast’s brave charge- with 18 
Volunteer horsemen, iii. 183 ; the 
Infantry advanee aud capture the 
village; iii. 183 : "retreat compul¬ 
sory for lack of ammunition,- iii. 
184 ; defeat of Brig. Polwhele by . 
over-caution, iii. 184. 

Satarah, its situation, v. xii; its 
limited extent, i. 62 ; dependency 
of the Peshwa, i. 71; annexed by 
■“right of lapse/’ (1849),, i. 51; 
Sir George Clerk objects to annex¬ 
ation of, i. 52 ; Col^ John Low dis- 

- nobles and people object to annexa¬ 
tion, i. 68 h. 

Satarah, Rajah of, injured by Lord 
Dalhousie, i. 424; supposed to be 
in league with Nana Sahib, ii. 
310. 


26 
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Sati Chaorfi Ghat, scene of the 
massacre of Kanhpur garrison, ii. 
254, v. 2G5n. 

Sntkhfra, a subdivision of 24 Par- 
ganahs, vi. 25. 

Satlaj, river of the Panjab, iv. xvii ; 
invasion from beyond, i. 94 ; Sikhs 
cross, to attack Hindustan (1845), 
i. 222. 

Satwarpiir, Amar Singh driven into 
(9 May ’58), iv. 337. 

Saunders, Charles, appointed to the 
Panjab (1849), i. 39. 

Saunders, Mr., destroys Government 
paper at Muradabad (2 June), iii. 
221; saves Native treasurer from 
the mutineers, iii. 222. • 

Saunders, Mr., his evidence as to 
the status of the King of Dehlf, v. 
323. 

Saunders, Mr. Pat., brave volunteer 
horseman ,of A'lfgarh, vi. 138; 
joins in stubborn.retention of fac¬ 
tory near A'lfgarh (June), iii. 
198n. 

Savada Kotf, the quarters of Nana 
Sahib during siege of Kanhpur, ii. 
253. 

Savanur, state in Southern Maratha 
country, v. xii, 14. 

Saven, a river of Bhopal, v. xii. 

Saviell, Mr., murdered at Kota (15 
Oct), iv. 398. 

Sawad, mutineers from Hoti-Mardan 
fly to (25 May), ii. 364. 

Sawad, the Akhund of, has know¬ 
ledge of intended outbreak in 

• India (1856), ii. 373n ; in commu¬ 
nication with disloyal Sipahfs 
(May), ii. 373. 

SSwan Mall, shot at Multan (Sept 
1844), i. 13. 

Sawant, .rebels from, give much 
trouble along Goa frontier (1858), 
V.-172; they are ultimately driven 
to surrender to the Portuguese 
(20 Nov ’68), v. 172. 

Sawantwarf, Native state of Bombay 
Presidency, v. 1; the deposed 
princes generously assist the Bri¬ 
tish, vi. 168. 


Scamp, Midshipman, his good service 
in Danapur, vi. 172. f 

Sehalch, Mr. P. H., Collector in 
Bard wan, vi. 6. 

-Schilling, Mr., commands the Thag. . 
gaol post at Lakhnao. iii. 298. 

Schneider, Capt-, commands local 
corps at Kolhapur, v. 25. 

Schwabbe, Rev. Mr., driven mad, by 
heat and exertion, v. 131?;. 

Scott, Capt., accompanies Major 
Eyre to relief of A'rah, iii. 63 n. 

Scott, Capt., enters'Naogaon, and 
re-asserts British authority for e, 
few hours (12 June), iii. 129. 

Scott, Major, Artillery officer,heroic¬ 
ally fights mutineers at Dehlf with 
Artillery only (18 June), ii. 414:n: 
assists in attack on Sabzimandi (3 
July), ii. 438 ; nearly killed by a 
.shell on Dehlf Ridge, ii. 449nr 
commands No. 3 battery-at the 
siege, iv. 16 ; leads his field bat¬ 
tery into Dehlf after stormers (14 
Sept), iv. 36. 

Scott, Mr., escapes to larger fort at 
Jhansf (6 Juno), iii. 123; mur¬ 
dered at Jhansf (7 June), iii. 124. 

Scott, Sergeant, bravely remains at 
Mainpnrf during mutiny, iii. 104. 

Scott, Surgeon, distinguishes himself 
at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 386. 

Scratchley, Lieut., blows .up house 
at Itawah, held by fanatics (23 
Dec), iv. 201. 

•Scudamore, Major, conducts feigned 
attack on Malthon pass (3 Mar 
’58), v. 102 ; leads a small column 
to hem in Tsintia Topi (.Jan ’59). v. 
255?;.. 

Scully, Conductor, fires the Crain., 
and blows up Dehlf Magazine, ii. 
68; killed in explosion of the . 
Magazine (11 May), ii. 68. 

Scully, Mrs., her visit to Dehlf 
Royal Family in April, ii. 25?;. 

Seaton, Col., killed at Dehlf (28 
July), ii. 447. 

Seaton, Lieut.-Gol. Thomas, C.B.-,. 
his Sipahfs rebel at Rohtak (June),, 
ii. 411; takes command of Rew6r£] 
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Seaton, Lieut.-Col.— cont. 
expedition and leads it to Dehli, 
iv. S3; composition of his force, 
iv. 201; leads his force from Dehli 
(6 Dec), ir, 201; marches to re¬ 
lie ve. Aligarh, iv. 201; attacked 
by rebels near Gangarf,-iv. 202 ; 
defeats rebels at Kasganj, iv. 202 ; 
occupies Sahawar (16 Dec), iv. 
203;' fights his way into Patialf 
(17 Dec) iv. 204; conducts his 
convoy to I'tah (24 Dec), iv. 206 ; 
attacks and defeats Rajah of 
Mainpurf (27 Dec), iv. 206; 
ordered to await the junction of 
Col. Walpole at Mainpurf, iv. 
200 ; placid in command of Fath- 
garh (Jan ’58), iv. 218. 

Passes under command of Col. 
Walpole (3 Jan ’58), iv. 209; 
threatened- by rebels from Ram- 
ganga (Jan-Mar ’58), iv. • 350 ; 

■ joined by Col. Walpole’s force (3 
Feb ’58), iv. 201; he is left with 
his few men at Fathgarh (23 Feb 
’58),.iv. 220; attacks and defeats 
rebels at Kankar (7 Apr ’58), iv. 

Appointed to command of Shah- 
jahanpur (25 May ’58), iv. 378; 
defeats rebels near Shahjahanpur 
(8 Oct ’58), v. 200. 

His opinion of Capt. Hodson, iv. 
207. 

Sebastopol, i. 302. 

Sehwan, a town of Sindh, vi. 145. 

Selimgarh, Pathan Fort at Dehli, ii, 
393 ; its gallant capture by Lieut. 
Aikman (20 Sept), iv. 47. 

Seoraj Singh, his gallantry at Lakh- 
nao, iv. llln ; severely wounded 
at Lakhnao (20 June), iv. llln. 

Serampore. see Srirampur. 

Seringapatam, i. 155n. 

Serwa, the pass at which the rebels 
lost their last guns and became 
powerless (May ’59), v. 206. 

Beths, the rich bankers of Mathura, 
their hearty loyalty, vi. 96 ; ■ pro¬ 
vide every means for escape of Mr. 
Thornhill and others (July), vi. 


Seths— cont. 

99; defeat attempt to murder Mr. 
Thornhill and Mr. Joyce, vi. 102«. 

Seton, Mr., his deference to the 
Royal Family at Dehlf (1806), 

Seton-Karr, Mr. George Berkeley, 
Collector and Magistrate of Bel- 
■ gaon, his character, v. 14 ; Lord 
Elphinstone’s great confidence in 
him, v. 300 ; his efforts to tran¬ 
quillize Maratha country (1856), 
v. 17; his opinion of resumption 
policy, applied to Maratha. 
country, i. 128n. 

He improves defences of Bei¬ 
gaon (May), v. 18 ; arrests a sedi¬ 
tious emissary at Beigaon (June), 
V. 19; asks for and obtains en¬ 
larged powers (July), v. 21; skil¬ 
fully prevents outbreak in Bei¬ 
gaon, v. 21; sends the disaffected 
Takur Singh to Badamf (2 Ang), 
v. 22; has a conspirator blown 
from a gun (13 Aug), v. 22; 
begins to disarm his district (24- 
Aug), v. 23; gradually disarms 
people of Beigaon (Apr ’58), v. 166. 

Applies for assistance, and is re¬ 
lieved' of political functions (Apr 
’58), v. 164; his removal from poli¬ 
tical charge, causes the rebellion of 
the Chief of Narguna (27 May ’58), 
v. 167; greatly commended by 
Lord Elphinstone and the Indian 
Government, v. 24 n; dies unre¬ 
warded, v. .24 n. 

“ Settlement,” its theory and jorae- 
tice, i. 113. - 

Sewell. Lieut., distinguishes himself 
at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 3S5. 

Seymour, H. D., his account of mili¬ 
tary executions at Allahabad. 
(June), ii. 203)i. 

Seymour, Maj or, greatly distinguishes- 
himself at Panu (7 Oct ’58), v. 200. 

Shabkhadr, Sipahfs at, disarmed (8 
June), ii. 374. 

Shadatganj, strong post at Lakhnao, 
which- the Maulavf obetinatelx- 
defends (21 Mar ’58), iv. 286. 

26 * 
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Shahabad. a district of PatnS divi- 

turbancos at (1.845), i. 144; defence¬ 
less condition of, at end of July, 
iii. 70.; Man Singh desires to pos¬ 
sess (7 Apr '59 ), v. 263; district 
in disorder through defeated 

■ rebels (30 May ’58), iv. 338; Mr. 
Probyn’s gallant destruction of 

, boats near (14 Oct ’68), iv. 340. 

Shall A'lain, Emperor, rescued from 
Marathas (1804), ii. 2 ; Lord Wel¬ 
lesley's object in protecting, ii. 3 ; 
the right to withdraw from suc¬ 
cessors privileges granted to him, 

Shahganj, stronghold of Man Singh, 
its siege and relief, v. 1S9; the 
Rajah receives several ladies from 
Faizbbad, iii. 267; Karaulf levies 
stationed there (2 July), iii. 177; 
native levies at, ordered away as 
untrustworthy (5 July), jii. 179; 
Volunteer Cavalry at, report ap¬ 
proach of mutineers, iii. 179 ; 
battle with mutineers near (5 ■ 
July), .iii, 181; Brig. Polwhele 
advances from A'gra, iii. 181; he 

• hesitates to charge, iii. 182; has 
an artillery duel with the enemy, - 
iii. 182; weakness of the English 
fire, iii. 182 ; the Artillery officers 
urge a general advance, iii. 182; 
the enemy’s Cavalry deliver a 
charge, iii. 183; 'Capt. Prender- 
gast’s brave charge with 18 Volun¬ 
teer horsemen, iii. 183 ; the In-. 
fantry at last ordered to charge, 
and capture the village, iii. 183 ; 

■ ' compelled to retreat, through ex¬ 

haustion of artillery ammunition, 
iii. 184; defeat of Gen. Polwhele 
by over-caution, iii. 184. 

Man Singh besieged in, v. 1S8 ; 
Sir Hope Grant ordered to his 
assistance, v. 188 ; as the Geheral 
advances the besiegers melt away, 
v. 1«9. 

Shahgarh, its situation, v. xii. 101?!. 

Shahgarli, Rajah of, ’defeated at 
Kotra (25 Apr ’58), v. 121; joins. 


Shfihgarh, R&j ah of— c'ont. ( 
in attack on Ghirkhan, v. 306; 
invited to join, rebel Government 
at Gwdliar (June ’58), v. 147. 

Shahjahanpur, a district'of R.oMI- 
■ kharid, iii. xiii, 213, iv. xviii. vi. 

. 38 ; officers at, trust the Sipahis, 
but fear the population, iii. 213 ; 
mutiny at (3’l_ May), iii. -213 ; 
mutineers attackEngiish in church, 
but run away on seeing a man 
with' a gun, iii. 214; faithful 
servants hurry to the church with 
weapons for their masters, iii. 
214; crowd of Sikh Sipahis 
hurry to the church to protect the 
.English, iii. 214. 

Massacre of Europeans, ii. 307 : 
effect of the massacre at, on Patna, 
iii. 36 ; fugitives from, go to Rajah 
of Powain, iii. 214; and from 
Powain to Muhamdf, iii. 215; 

• they escape to Dhaurahra Rajah, 

iii. 256. 

Occupied by Sir Colin Campbell 
(30 Apr ’58), iv. 365 ; rendered de¬ 
fensible by Col. Hale (2 May ’58}, 

iv. 372; Col. Hale blocked up in 
gaol of (7-11 May ’58), iv. 373; 
•town is skilfully penetrated by 
Brig. Jones (11 May ’58), iv. 374 ;. 
but Brig. Jones is placed on de¬ 
fensive also (11-14 May ’58), iv. 
375 ; the Maulavi sends the bulk 
of his -troops to Muhamdf (16 
May ’58), iv. 377 ; Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell joins Brig. Jones (18 May .’58), 
iv. 377; head of the Maulavf 

■ brought to the magistrate of (5 
June ’58), iv. -380 ; rebels defeated 
at, by Sir Thos. Seaton (8 Oct 
’58), v. 200. - 

Shah Mamat-ull-ah, a saint, prophe¬ 
sies downfall ‘ of English raj, 'ii. 
27 u. 

Shah-Manzil, its position at Lakhnao, ■ 
iii. 247. 

Shah Najaf; at Lakhnao, description' 
of, iv. xviii ; situation and meaning 
of, iv. 133 and n ; Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell’s attempt to capture, iv. 135 ; 
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Shah N.tjaf— cont. 
his critical position in front of ,(16 
Nov), iv. 136 ; Sir Colin leads the 
desperate attack in person, iv. 133 ; 
he is unable to force an entrance, 
iv. 135-137; the army is saved by 
Sergeant Paton, iv. 137; who 
effects the capture of the place, 
iv. 137 ; and receives the Tictoria 
Cross for so doing, iv. 137n; its 
audacious seizure by Lieut. Medley 
(11 Mar ’58), iv. 268. 

Skahpur, Major Eyre reaches, with 
• his expedition (31 July), iii. 64; 
partial disarming of (20 Aug), v. 
23. 

Shiih Shujah, confers with - British 
representatives at Peshawar 
(1810), i. 318. 

Shah Shujah, his route into Af¬ 
ghanistan (1839), i. 323. 

Shah Zaman, Saduzai, annoys the 
English, i. 83. 

Shakespear, Capt., storms Singhura 
pass (9 Jan ’58), iv. 308. 

Shakespear, Major, assists at disarm-, 
ing Sipahfs at Port Mackeson (24 
June), ii. 479n. 

Shakespear, Mr. A., Magistrate and 
■ Collector of Bijnaur, vi. 103 ; hears 
of the. Mfrath outbreak (13 May), 
vi. 104 ; calls' on landowners and 
soldiers on leave to. help (16 May), 
vi. 104; stops prisoners escaping 
from gaol (21 May), vi. 105 ; 
throws money in a well for secu¬ 
rity, vi: 105 ; receives military 
help (21-28 May), vi. 106; receives 
help from Chaudharfs of Haidar 
and Tajpiir (23 May), vi. 104; 
sends Mahmud Khan to suppress 
Mewatf marauders, (23 May), vi. 
106 ; frees his district of mutinously 
disposed troops (3 Juife), vi. 107 ; 
sends away treasure safely from 
Bijnaur (3"June), vi. 107 (.isolated 
by the general revolt, vi. 107; 
troubled by sudden return of Mah- 
miidKhan (7 June), vi. 107; skil¬ 
fully hands over district to care of 
Mahmud Khanj vi. 108 ; BahSdur 


Shakespear, Mr. A,— cont. 

Khan’s rule at Bare'lf makes reten¬ 
tion of Bijnaur impossible, vi. 
108 ; persuades Mahmud Khan to 
keep from open revolt,' vi. 108; 
conveys ladies, &c., from Bijnaur 
to Riirkf, vi. 109 ; finds it impos¬ 
sible to get troops with which to 
return to Bijnaur,-vi. 109; .com¬ 
missions two Muhammadans to 
take charge of Bijnaur (16 Aug), 
vi. Ill; returns to Bijnaur with 
Brig. Jones’s force (17 Apr ’58), 
■vi. 114; makes Najfb&bad his 
head-quarters, vi. 115 ; returns to 
Bijnaur and soon restores order (23 
Apr ’58), vi. 115. 

Shakespear, Mrs., resides at Bijnaur, 


Shakespear, Sir Richmond, assists 
-in inducing Sipahfs to enter Af¬ 
ghanistan (1842), i. 202; Lord 
Canning discusses with him Gaik- 
war’s financial condition, i. 428. 

Shamil, town of Muzaffarnagar, 
eager for revolt (June), vi. 123; 
left in charge of faithful Muham¬ 
madan (14 Sept), vi. 124; he is 
attacked by people of Thana Bha- 
wan, and defenders massacred, vi. 
124 ; the place is afterwards occu¬ 
pied by detachment of Gurkhas, 
vi. 124; punishment inflicted by 

■ regular courts, vi. 125. 

Shamsabad, Rohilkhand rebels oc¬ 
cupy (25 Jan 158), iv. 219 ; rebels 

■ driven from, with great slaughter 
.(27 Jan ’68), iv. 219. 

Shamsher Singh, with his GurkhS.s, 
wins the battle of Manduri (19 
Sept), iv. 223. 

Sbankarpur, Bern Madhu, the Chief 
of, y. 203; his army about 15,000 
strong, v. 203 ; combined opera¬ 
tion for reduction of (Nov ’58), v. 
202; rebels escape from, through 
delay in Brig. Evelegh’s advance 
(10 Nov’58), y. 203; the place is 
occupied- by Gen. Hope Grant, v. 
203. 


Shankar Shah, a Gond Rajah, and 
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Shanlcah Shah— cont.. 

sons, blown from guns at Jabalpdr 
(18 Sept), v. 70. 

Sharf-uddaulah, ordered by Nana 
Sdkib to supply mutineers at 
Lakknao (7 July), ii. 502 ; capture 
■ of (17 Mar ’58), iv. 282. 

. Shawe, Mr. A. G-., Judge of Dhakah, 
vi. 28. 

tShekhopur, Dhulip Singh’s mother 
banished to, i. 10. 

Shekh Paltu, seizes the mutinous 
Mangal Pandf, i. 396. * 

■rihdo Charn Das, his evidence as to 
the Kanhpur rising, ii. 232n. 

Shoo Ghulam, Rajah Dube, watches 
. English interests after the out¬ 
break, at Jaunpur, vi. 51. 

Sheolf, village near- Kanhpur, iv. 
.161. 

1 Sheopur Ghat, Kunwar Singh crosses 
. the Ganges at (20 Apr ’58), iv. 
334. 

.Sheorajpur, village near Kanhpur, 
iv. 161; mutineers at, ask Nana 
Sahib to head them (July), v. 

I 306 ; Tantia Topi loses 15 guns to 
; Brig. Hope -Grant near (8 Dec), iv. 

195; Tantia Topi’s defeat at (9 
. Dec), v. 306. 

Sheo Kao Bhao, Mardthd ruler at 
Jhansi, i. 64. 

Sheo Singh, Maharao of Sirobf, vi, 
163; his friendly disposition, and 
its reward, vi. 163. 

Shepherd, Lieut., killed at Lakhnao, 
hi. 326,' 384. 

Shepherd, Mr., objects to the 
annexation of Satarah, i. 54. 

Shbr, regiment of Nipalese so named, 
their action at Mandurf (19 Sept), 
iv. 222. • 

.-.Sherer, Lieut.-Col. G. M.; commands 
Native Infantry at Jalpaiguri, iii 
91; detects treason among his Si- 
pahi's (July), iii. 92; arrests and 
condemns four Sipahfs,. iii. 92; 
ordered to dismiss four Sipahfs, 
blows them from guns (1 Aug), 
iii. 92, iv. 800; effect of blowing 
mutineers from guns, vi. 28; 


Shorer, Lieut.-Col. G. M.— coni. 
strengthened by troops from Dar¬ 
jiling (Dec), iv.' 300 ; carries Jal- 
paigurf through the Mutiny, vi. 
27 ; isolated condition of his dis¬ 
trict preserves tranquillity, vi. 
27 ; created K.C.S.I., iii. 03m 

Sherer, Lieut., -drives Ghitragaon 
mutineers from Latu (18 Dec), iv. 
296. ' 

Sherer, Mr., Magistrate of Fathpur, 
vi. 76 ; gives account of massacre 
of Mr. Tucker, ii. 276 ; his de¬ 
scription of the flight from Fath¬ 
pur (9 June), ii. 275»: quits 
Fathpur (9 June), vi. 76 ; reaches 
Bandah, and thence proceeds to 
Allahabad, vi. 76. 

_ Accompanies Havelock on his 
march to Kanhpur. ii. 277 ; his 
account of the - desolation on the 
march from Allahabad (July), ii. 
277 ; his account of Nana bEikib’s 
flight from Bithur. ii. 293;i: his 
account of garrison at Kanhpur, 
ii. 218 ; his account of massacre at 
Kanhpur, ii. 281n ; number of those 
who fell in defence.of Kanhpur, ii. 
268;iproclaims the restoration of 
law at Kanhpur (18 July), ii. 294. 

Chief civil officer at Kanhpur 
(Aug), - iii. 348 ; attempts to re¬ 
sume magisterial functions in 
the town, vi. 76 : his able service 
in restoring order at Kanlrpur, vi. 

Shergarh, a town of Mathura, vi. 85. 

Shergatf, storm and'capture of pass 
at (5 Nov),’ iv. 307: pass, forced 
by Major Bates (7 Jan .’5S), iv. 
308. , . 

Sherghatf, Sir Colin Campbell nearly ■ 
captured by mutineers at, iv. 101. 

Sherkot, Ckaudharf of, driven from 
Bijnaur by Mahmiid Khan (July), 
vi. 110. 

Sherriif, Lieut., defeats party of 
rebels at Bkijalpur (Mav ’58), v. 

’ 148a. ' . 

' Sher Shah, defeats Emperor Huma- 
yun at Kanauj (1540), iv. xvi. 
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Sher Singh, his sister, wife to Maha¬ 
rajah of Labor (1848), i. 22; of 
doubtful loyalty, sent with troops 
against Multan, i. 22; traitorously 
joins Mulraj, i. 23; marches to 
join his father at Haza-rah, i. 24 ; 
reinforced by Dost Muhammad 
(1849), i. 31; surrenders to the 
English (14 Mar ’49), i. 32. 

Shesh-Mahall, a strong building at 
Lakhnao, iv. 255. 

Shiels, Mr., murdered at Aurangabad 
(6 June), iii. 264;r. 

Shikarpur, a town of Sindh, vi. 144 ; 
64th Regt. mutiny at (1844), i. 
208, 210 ; mutiny ultimately sub¬ 
dued by Gen. Hunter, i. 211. 

Shirreff, Major, murdered at Gwaliar 
(14 June), iii. 115. 

Shorapur, Rajah inclined to murder 
English Agent (Jan ’58), v. 86; 
hemmed in by Major Davidson, v. 
86; exceptional for disloyalty in 
the Dakhan, vi. 168; recent his¬ 
tory of Rajah of, v. 85.; the Rajah 
becomes rebellious to mend his 
shattered fortunes, v. 86; Capt. 
Wyndham advances to attack, v. 
87; Rajah tries to- leaf! Capt.' 
Wyndham into an ambuscade (7 
Feb ’58), v. 87; he - falls upon 
Capt. Wyndham at night, v. 87; 
he'is defeated, v. 87; the Rajah 
runs away to Haidarabad (8 Feb 
’58), v. 88; Rajah caught in Hai¬ 
darabad bazar, v. 88 ; Rajah con¬ 
demned to death, reprieved', but 
shoots himself, v. 88. 

Shore, Mr., R. N., Magistrate of 
Katak, vi. 6. • 

Shore, .Rev. John, tutor to young 
Canning, i. 267. 

Shore, Sir John, afterwards Lord 
•Teignmouth, i. 267 ; remonstrates 
with Nawab of Oudh, i. 83. 

Shortt, Brig.-Gen., commands at 
Bombay, his character, v. 30; his 
' confidence in the Sipahis; v.. 32 ; 
wishes to distribute Bombay 
Police at the Muharram (Sept), v. 
•32; his order 'disobeyed by Mr. 


Shortt, Brig.-Gen.— cont. 

Forjett, v. 32; Mr. Forjett’s dis¬ 
obedience saves Bombay, v. 34; 
convinced by Mr. Forjett of the 
disloyalty of Sipahfs, v. 36. 

Showers, Brigadier, leads night at¬ 
tack at Badlf-kf-Sarai (8 June), 
ii. 143; leads flank attack on rebels 
from Hindu Rao’s House (14 July), 

ii. 440; drives rebels from Ludlow 
Castle (23 July), ii. 446 ; attacks 
and captures Ludlow Castle bat¬ 
tery (12 Aug), ii. 489. 

Leads column to west of Dehlf, 
to tranquillize district, iv. 75; re¬ 
turns to Dehlf with captured guns 
and booty (19 Oct), iv. 76. 

■Sent to command at A'gra (Mar 
’58), v. 216; surprizes -rebels at 
Kachru, and captures ringleader! 
(20 Mar ’58), v. 216; covers Bha- 
ratpjir from anticipated attack of 
Tantia Topf (19 June ’58), v. 219 ; 
foils Tantia Topf’s attempt on 
Bharatpu'r (22 June ’58), v. 221; . 
takes position at Kuskalgarh (Jan 
’59), v. 255. 

Showers, Capt. Lionel, Agent at 
Udaipur', at Mount Abn when 
Mntiny breaks out, vi. 155; or¬ 
dered to hasten to his post, but 
delays (19 May), iii. 173 ; hurries, 
with help- from Udaipur, to Xf- 
macb fugitives (6 June), iii. 169; 
rescues fugitives from Nfmaeh, vi. 
156; supplies accurate informa¬ 
tion of Tantia Topf (18 Aug ’58), 
v. 227. 

Removed from political employ 
for repeated acts of disobedience, 

iii. 173 and n; order of Governor- 
General dismissing him from poli¬ 
tical employ, iii. 174)!; again 
trusted, and again fails (1S64), iii ; 
174)!. 

Mr. A. ,J. Lawrence’s exposure 
of his pretences, iii. 375 ; opinion 
of the Pioneer -newspaper, as to 
his conduct in 1857, iii. 373 ; Lord 
Mayo refuses to have him in Legis¬ 
lative Council, iii. 375 ; his at- 
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Showers, Oapt. Lionol— coni,. 

tempt to rehabilitate hi.s reputa¬ 
tion exploded, iii. 871. 

Shuto, Oapt.. loads sortie from Bri- 
gado Mess, Lakhnao (29 Sept), iv. 

. 110 ; commands one party issuing 
from Residency to meet Sir Colin 
Campbell (16 Nor), iv. 145. 

Sidlkot, its situation, -ii. xviii ; it 
garrison, ii. 4-72; stripped of 
European troops, ii. 4-71; Sipahfs 
apparently contented- in. early 
May, i. 427; telegram to, autho¬ 
rizing Sipahfs to grease their own 
cartridges (27 Jan), i. 378 ; mutiny 
at (9 July), ii. 472 ; personal ser¬ 
vants join with mutineers against 
Europeans, ii. 474; Europeans seek 
refuge in Fort during mutiny (9 
July), ii. 473 ; two British officers 
invited by mutineers to lead them 
to Dehlf, ii. 473 ; boy McDouglas 
rides 80 miles to summon. Nichol¬ 
son to suppress mutineers, ii. 
479n. 

Sibbald, Brigadier, commands troops 
at Bareli, iii. 202 ; murdered at 
Bareli (31 May), iff. 208. 

Sfbsagar, a .district of A'sam, vi. 3. 


Sigaulf, situation and garrison of, iii. 
26 ; Major Holmes, proclaims 
martial law in, iii. 47 ; mutiny at 
(25 July), iii. 47 ; murder of Haj. 
Holmes and his wife, iii. 47 ; effect 
of the mutiny at, on Gorakhpur, 
vi. 57 : Gurkhas'from, assist in 
driving rebels from Sohanpitr (26 
Dec), iv. 225. 

Sihor, its situation, v. oil ; statibn of 
Bhopal Contingent, iii. 136; the 
enty place to which Col. Durand’s 
escort will go, iii. 159; Col. Du¬ 
rand and party roach, safely (4 
July), iii. 160; Col. Durand leaves 


Sihor— coni. f 

his party, and hurries to Hoshang- 
abad, .iii. 1(51 

Sijistan, Mufn-uddfn Chishti of, his 
mausoleum, iii. x. 

Sikandarabad. mutiny of troops at 
(1840), i. ’ 212n; near Mirath. 
sacked .by Gujars (Mav). iv. 62. 

■ vi. 135; entered by Col. Great- 
hod’s force (26 Sept), iv. 62. 
Sikandarbagh, its-position at Lakh¬ 
nao, iii. 247; attack on (16 Nov), 
iv. 127 ; heroic storm of the fort, 
iv. 129; Ensign Cooper the first 

of entire garrison (16 Nov), iv. 
-133 ; causes for the difficulty in 
its capture (Mar ’58), iv. 409 
'occupied without opposition (11- 
Mar ’58), iv. 267. 

Sikandar Begam, the loyal lady- 
ruler of Bhopal, yi. 166; informs 
the English of intended outbreak 
(April), vi. 166 ; shelters English ■ 
'fugitives (July), vi. 1.66 : supplies 
-the Central India Field Force, vi. 
166 ; rewards conferred on her, 
for loyalty, vi. 167a. . 

Sikandarpur. Kill 1 . war Singh retreats 
• to (IS Apr ’58), iv. 333. 

Sikaudra, occupied by Brig. Carthew 
(Jan ’58), iv. 314; occupied by 
Gen. Franks (21 Jan ’58), iy. 230. 
Sikandrah, Mr. Thornhill's critical 
position in, near A'gra, vi. 101 ; 
Mr. Thornhill escapes the rebel 
army at, by accident, vi. 102;i. 

Sikar, the remnants of Tautia Topi’s 
army completely defeated at (21 
Jan ’59), v. 256- 
Sikhs:— 

Historical Details. —Send emis¬ 
saries to incite, the mutineers at 
Firuzpur (1844), i. 204; called 
. prime movers in Danapur plot of 
1845, i. 225; cross the Satlaj 
'.. (1845), i. 222 ; first war with, i. 

94 ; first, occupation of their coun¬ 
try (1845), i. 2; opportunity for 
preserving their independence- 
offered, i. 2. 
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Plan the ejectment of the Eng¬ 
lish (1848), i. 22 ; rise against the 
English, i. 25; outbreak of the 
second. Sikh war (1848), i. 15 ; in¬ 
vite Afghan co-operation,, i. 25; 
second attempt to .preserve inde¬ 
pendence of, i. 5 ; surrender after 
the battle of Gujrat (Mar 1849), i. 
32 ; annexation of their country, i. 
96; unjust treatment of Dhulfp. 
Singh, v. 290n; victory over, its 
great moral effect over Hindustan, 
i. 226; effect of their increased 
enlistment on Sipahfs (1856), i. 
345. 

Conduct during the Mutiny ■■— 
A Sikh police-officer reveals a . 
general conspiracy among Panjab 
Sipahfs (May), ii. 323« ; Sirdars 
who are prisoners at Bandras 
offer their services as body-guard 
to Commissioner, ii. 154; view with 

. alarm and jealousy the revival of 
Muhammadan-power.in Northern 
India, ii. 316; their prophecy of 
the sack of Dehlf, ii. 355 ;.they 
long for the plunder of Dehlf, ii. 
355 ; their loyalty, and its import¬ 
ance, ii. 166;' the unfaltering 
faithfulness of Patiala, Nabha,. 
and Jhfnd, ii. 121. 

Enlisted freely by Sir J. Law¬ 
rence, ii. 355 ; fear of their outbreak 
at Banaras (4 June), ii. 173 ; they 
fire at their officers and are scat¬ 
tered by grape-shot, ii. 168; 
those at Jaunpur revolt in conse¬ 
quence of Banaras disarmament 

. (5 June), ii. 178; the formation of, 
into ■ separate regiments, suggested 
by a Sikh at Calcutta (4. June), ii. 
356jq vi. 15 ; Capt. Rattray’s regi- 

. tinous regiment, ride to Mfrath 
and help the English (June), vi. 
127 ; prove troublesome, at Allah¬ 
abad. (14 June), ii. 200. 

Sikh Square, Lakhnao, mine sprung 
and assault delivered at (18 Aug), 
iii. 309. 


Sikh States, the Protected, assist in. 
keeping' road to Dehlf open, ii. 

.384. 

Sfkrf, a criminal Gujar village, de¬ 
stroyed by Mr. Dunlop (9 July), 

Sikroli, name of English quarter of' 
Banaras, ii. 151. 

Sikrora, station of Bahraich, iii. 261;. 
its garrison, iii. 261'; mutiny at (9 • 
June), iii.- 263; raid made on by 
Gujadar Singh (Apr ’59), v. 206. 

Silhat, a district of Dhakah, iv. xiv,. 
.' vi.. 3, 28; description of, iv. 
xviii ; district to which Chitra- 
gaon mutineers'fled (Dec), iv. 295 ;: 
remains tranquil, and supplies In¬ 
fantry to put down Mutiny, vi. 
3L 

Siligurf, occupied.by Mr. Tule, and. 
his Infantry (22 Dec),-iv. 301. 

Simlah, i. 228 ; Gen. Anson receives • 
news of Mutiny at, ii. 103 ; shame¬ 
ful panic at (16-18 May), ii. 108. 

Simmons, Major, killed in sor'tie from. 
Redan, Lakhnao (29 Sept),, ii. 
110 . 

Simons, Capt., mortally wounded at 
Chinhat, iii. 326, 384. 

Simpson, Col., commands troops at 
Allahabad, ii. 182; his great trust 
in his Sipahfs, ii. 182 ; warned’ of ' 
mutinous disposition of his troops, 
ii. 186 ; disarms Sipahfs at Port of 
Allahabad (6 June), ii. 191; es¬ 
capes from mutineers to Port, ii. 
189 ; his opinion of Brig. Car- 
thew’s critical 'position, at the ■ 
Theatre, Kanhpur (28 Nov), iv. 
178 k. 

Simpson, Major, his excellent service 
inChutia Nagpur, iv. 304, vi. 35. 

Simpson, Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
wins the'Victoria Cross at Euiva 
. (15- Apr ’58), iv. 356. 

Simrf, fort captured by Brig. Eve- 
legh (9 Nov’58), v. 203. 

Simrol Pass, Col. Durand desires to 
retreat from Indur by, iii. 159; 
occupied by Holkar’s mutinous 

. troops, iii. 159; Col. Durand 
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•Simrol Pass— cont. 

crosses 'with Bombay column (I 
Aug), iii. 102. 

■Simson, Mr. Robert, an Under-So- 
cretary, serves in Calcutta Volun¬ 
teers), vi. 18. 

Simson, Mr., arrives at A'zamgarh, 
en route tor Nipal (18 July), vi. 66. 

Si'na Ghat, point at which Brig. 
Douglas crossed the Ganges (25 
Apr ’58), iv. 336. 

.Sind, river of Gwaliar, iv.. xv ; one 
boundary of Sindhia territory, iii. 
135. 

.Sindh, description of district, vi. 
144; war with Amirs of (18.43), i. 
94, 202; annexation . of, i. 203 ; 
the difficulty in garrisoning (1844), 
i. 212; Sipahf feeling as to its 
annexation, i. 254; troops for gar¬ 
rison called from' Madras, i. 215. 

Sir C. Napier’s wise administra¬ 
tion of (1845), vi. 142; effect of 
! annexation of, on Bengal Army, i. 
203; increase of compensation- 
money granted in (1845), i. 231)1; 
the just complaint of the Sipahfs 
in, v. 283. 

Mr. Frere’s active rule in (1857);. 
vi. 143; troops sent to Panjab 
'from (May), i. 442, v. 3 ; all local 
disturbances suppressed in, during 
Mutiny, vi. 147; causes of its 
tranquillity during the Mutiny, yi. 
142. . 

tSindh Amirs, their retainers a dan¬ 
ger to Damdamah, iii. 9. 

• Sindhia, Maharajah Jaiajf Rao, de¬ 
scription of his territory, iii. 135 ;. 
under care of. Central Indian 
Agency, iii. 135 ; his visit to Cal¬ 
cutta (Mar), vi. 12; proposes to 
entertain English officers at Cal¬ 
cutta on 10 March, i. 388; gene¬ 
rous treatment of, secures his 
fidelity, iii. 100; previous good 
faith secures his loyalty during 
the Mutiny, v. 294; his conspi¬ 
cuous loyalty, vi. 14S; his many 
temptations during 1857-58,v. 144; 
Iris fidelity relied on, from the 


Sindhia, Mah£r£jah— cont. 

first,!. 443; the great importance 
of his loyalty, v. 294. 

Accurately gauges the gravity 
of the crisis, iii. 100; places his 
Contingent at the service of the 
. English, iii: HI"; sends support 
to Mr. Colvin, iii. 101 ; sends his 
body-guard to protect Agra, iii. 
Ill; warns his Political Agent 
that his own Contingent will surely 
mutiny, iii. 101; advises removal 
of ladies and children from Gwa¬ 
liar Cantonment, iii. 112; threats 
to dethrone him for not turning 
against the English (Sept), v. 

Pledges himself to restrain re¬ 
volted Sipahfs, iii. 116 ; holds mu¬ 
tinous troops at Gwaliar for two 
months, iv. 66 ; his joy at the cap¬ 
ture. of Dehlf causes his troops to 
mutiny, iv. 105: mutiny of his 
troops (22 Sept), ii. 309. 

Supplies Sir Hugh Rose before 
Jhansf (Mar ’58), v. 110 ; his loss 
of command over his people, v. 
217; marches against Tantia 
Topi at Morar (1 June ’58), 
v. 146 ; his defeat by . Tantia 
Topi (1 June ’58), v. 307 ; his 
troops go over to the rebels, v. 

■ 147 ; flies from Gwaliar to Dhol- 
pur, v. 219 ; he is honourably es¬ 
corted into A'gra, v. 219 ; effect of 
. his defeat on A'gra, v. 219 ; he 
returns to Gwaliar (18 June ’58), 
v. 219; quarrels with Man Singh 
(2 Aug’58), v. 231. . 

Sindh Sagar Duab, situation of, i. 

' 20, iii. xii. ' 

Sindwaha, Rao Sahib defeated at (15 
Oct- ’58), v. 237. 

Singar, hill to which Chitragaon 
mutineers went (Dec), iv. 295. 
Singhbklim, a district of Chutia 
Nagpur, iv. ..rm, vi. 4; petty in¬ 
surrection at. iv, 306 ; insurrection 
in, suppressed by Capt. Hale, iv. 
306; order restored in,. by Col. 
"Forster (Jan ’58), iv. 308. 
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Singhirampur, boats escaping from 
Fatbgark attacked there by vil¬ 
lagers, iii. 230., 

Singlrpur, owner of, captured and 
hanged (Nov), v. 74. 

Singhura pass, stormed by Capt. 
Shakespear (9 Jan ’58), iv. 308. 

Singramau, occupied by Gen. Franks 
(16 Feb ’58), iv. 231. 

Singrauli , Rajah of, his enmity to the 
English, vi. 49. 

Singri, a river in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, near Narsinhpur, v. xi, 62. 

•Sioni, district of Sagar and Narbada, 
territories, v. 60. 

■Sipahi Army, its history, i. 147, 

. 148; its fidelity, i. 148; number 
of the troops, i. 250 ; its constitu¬ 
tion, i. 149, 244, 245; its first - 
mutiny in Bengal (1764), i. 150; 
its second mutiny, a year after¬ 
wards, i. 150; 24 Sipahfs blown . 
from guns, i. 150; mutiny of the 
British officers (1766), i. 152; 

■ English officers gradually supplant 
Native officers, i. 153 ; influence 
of caste in, i. 154, 242 ; reorgani¬ 
zation of the Sipahi Army. (1796), 
i. 156 (irritating changes in dress, 
equipment, and drill (1805), i. 
158; grievances of, i. 160; mu¬ 
tiny in Madras (1806), i. 162; 
mutiny threatened in Haidarabad, 
Nandidrug, and Paliamkotta, i, 
172 ; renewed confidence and com¬ 
radeship between officers and men, 
i. 188; centralization saps the 
kindly influence of the English 
officer, i. 189; gradual estrange¬ 
ment between officers and men, i. 
190; incitement to general mutiny ‘ 
(1822), i'. 191; reorganization of 
the entire Army (6 May 1824), i. 
193; troops refuse to cross the 
sea to Burmah, i. 195 ; the Half- 
Batta order (1830), i. 198 ; aboli- 
uon of corporal punishment (1832), 
•i. 199 great deterioration of ’the 
troops, i. 200; revival of corporal 

. punishment (1842), i. 199; the 
Panjab mutinies, i. 203; Madras 


Sipahi Army— cont 
■ mutinies, i. 213 ; solid foundation 
for Sipahi discontent,-i. 217, 221; 
the Patna Conspiracy (1845), i. 
222; Panjab mutinies after an¬ 
nexation (1849), i. 227; contest 
between the Governor-General and 
the •Commander-in-Chief, i. 232 ; 
its disastrous effect on the Army, 
i. 234; effect of the Crimean War 
on, i. 251 ; effect of the annexa¬ 
tion of Oudh on, i. 253; .general 
deterioration of, i. 255; various 
attempts to corrupt the Army, i. 

Sipahfs, their good social position in 
. India, i.- 185 ; general- character 
of, i. 239 ; D’Arey Todd’s opinion 
of them, V.--283 ; defects of system 
regulating, i. 241-249 ; their disci¬ 
pline undermined by introduction 
of the British system, v. 284; 
could at any time claim their dis¬ 
charge, v. 315; systematic at¬ 
tempts to corrupt, i. 258. 

Volunteer for Mauritius and 
Java (1811), i. 338 ; their conduct 
in Afghanistan (1848), v. 283; 
their unjust treatment in Sindh 
(1S43), v. 283; their conduct in 
the Panjab campaigns, v. 284; 
failure of attempt to send them to 
Burmah destroys all discipline 
(1852), v. 286 ; handle greased 
cartridges, in 1853, without com¬ 
plaint, i. 380; the 38th Regt. re¬ 
fuse to serve in Burmah (1856), i. 
'338; General Order- requiring 
foreign service (25 July ’56), i. 
343; their feeling as to the General 
Enlistment Order/i. 344, 346. 

Their views of annexation, i. 
254, 255n; show their antagonism 
to annexation of Oudh, at Kank- 
pur (1855), v. 288; their privi¬ 
leges in Oudh before annexation, 
i. 255 ; • effect of annexation of 
Oudh upon, V. 286; establish 
superstitious relations with the 
. King of Dehlf, v. 346; the real 
bearing’ of the’ greased cartridges 
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Sipfthfs— coni. 

on their revolt, v. 292; -why both 
Hindu and 'Muhammadan 'svere.at 
one, iii. -237; the action of the 
British Government in Oudh had 
shattered their faith in the English, 
iii. 235; Lord Canning’s opinion 
of their faithfulness, i. 334; Sir 
H. Lawrence’s opinion of their dan¬ 
gerous condition (Feb ’57), i. 331. 

Their belief in a wish to destroy 
caste, i. 257 ; Gen. Hearsey ad¬ 
dresses a convincing argument to 
them, at Barrackpifr, i. 386 ; dis¬ 
believe even Gen. Hearsey’s assu¬ 
rances' at Barrackpur, i. 395: 
revolt at Mfrath, 10 May, and 
seize Dehlf, 11 May, ii. 43, ii. 57; 
2nd Grenadiers prime agents in 
first outbreak, i- 389. 

Inconsistencies in their conduct, 
ii. 141n; denounce an agent at 
Allahabad for tampering' with 
. their fidelity (24 May), ii. 184 ; 
those at Allahabad ask to be led 
against Dehlf, ii. 185; those of 
the Gth Regt. from Allahabad 
refuse to murder the women at 
Kanhpur, ii. 281iz ; rob the Treat 
sury at Allahabad, and disband 
themselves (6 June), ii. 194; offer 
commands in their army to two 
British officers, at Sialkot, ii. 473 ; 
rise at A'zamgarh for plunder only 
(3 June), ii. 161; spare the house . 
and furniture of one European at 
Bfjagarh, iv. 65 ; ' some faithful- 
among them aid in defence of 
Kanhpur, ii. 245 ; General Procla¬ 
mation to (May), i. 447. 

Sfpra, river near .Mehfdpur, v. xi. 

Sfpri, outpost' of Gwaliar Contin- • 
gent, iii. 112; under command of 
Brig. Smith (July ’58), v. 222; 
roads near, cleared bf marauders 
(Feb ’59), v. 259. 

Sfpri, river of Gwaliar, iv. xv. 

Siraju ’d-daulah, i. 75, 154. 

Siraulf, occupied by rebels (Mar 
’58), iv. 315 ; Col. Christie drives 
the rebels from, iv. 315. 


Sirdar KMn, mutinous native officer, 

i. 421n. 

Sirdarpifr, a station for Bhfl troops, 
iii. 138 ; plundered by mercenaries- 
from Dhar anil Amjhera (July), v. 
47. 

Sirdar Singh, Maharana of Udaipur, . 

dies in 1842, vi. 155. 

Sirdar Singh becomes Rajah of Bi- 
kanfr (1652), vi. *150; remains 
loyal, vi. 150 ; renders real assis¬ 
tance during Mutiny, vi. 151; re¬ 
warded for his loyalty, vi. 151. 
Sirdhana, visited by Mr. Dunlop’s 
force, vi. 132. 

Sirguja, a Tributary Mahall of the 
Lower Provinces, vi. 4. 

Sirhind, point where river Saras- 
watf disappears in the sand, vi. 
69 ; cause of unpreparedness at. • 

ii. 79. 


307. 

Sirmur Battalion, name of corps of 
Gurkhas, ii. 104. 

Siro, name for Upper Sindh, vi. 144n. 

Sirohf, a state of Rajputana, iii. x, 
163n, iv. xvii, vi. 162; description 
of the state, vi. 162; under British 
management at time of Mutiny, 
vi. 163; Shbo Singh, Maharao of, 
vi. 163; friendly disposition ol 
Maharao rewarded, vi. 163. 

Sironj, a district of Tonk, vi. 154; 
occupied by Tantia Topf (Sept 4 
’58), v. ■ 230; Tdntia Topi refits 
his army at (15-23 Sept ’58), v. 
235; Firuzshah captures convoy 
near (20 Dee ’58), v. 254; the 
irreconcilftbies of Rao Sahib’s 
force hide themselves in jungles 
of (Feb ’59), v. 257. ‘ 

Sirpurah, rebels defeated at Nuriak, 
fall back on (29 Aug ’58), v. 192 j 
rebel position captured by Capt. 
Browne (30 Aug ’58), v. 193. 

Sfrsa, occupied by Brig. Walpole 
.(22 Apr ’58), iv. 357. 

Sirsimao, Capt. Meade reaches ($ 
Mar ’59), v. 259. . . 
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Sirsul, Thanadjir of, urged by Nand 
Sahib to destroy Europeans, ii. 
503. 

Sftabaldf, billy ridge near Nagpiir, 
iii. .r ii, v. 77; Rajah of Nagpur’s 
cattle sold at, i. 60. 

Sftakund, mutineers from Chitragdon 
make for (18 Not), iv. 292. 

Sftamau, a state of Western Malwd, 

Sftapur, situation of, iii. xiii, 252 ; 
its garrison, iii, 239, 252 ; burning 
of Military Police lines at (27 
May), iii. 253.; defences of Mr. , 
Christian’s house at, iii. 254; Mr. 
Christian sends conveyance to 
Muhamdf for fugitives, iii. 259 ; 
Sipahfs reject commissariat flour 
at (2 June), iii. 253 ; Sipahfs 
from, restrained from violence by 
Capt. Orr, iii. 259. 

Open mutiny at (3 June), iii. 
254 ; Sipahfs from, massacre Mu- 
hamdf fugitives (5 June), iii. 
259; mutineers from, corrupt Fath- 
garh garrison, iii. 225 ; plan for 
finally crushing rebels in (15 Oct 
’58),.v. 200. 

Sitwell, Lieut., crosses under fire 
to meet Sir Oolin Campbell (17 
Nov), iv. 144. 

Sivajf,-founder of the Maratha em- 

Siwalik Range, situation and descrip¬ 
tion, vi. 116 and n. 

Skeene, Capt. Alexander, Political 
Agent at Jhansf, iii. 121, v. 61 ; 
escapes to larger fort at Jhansf 
(6 June), iii. 123; accepts delusive 
terms of Rauf of .Jhansf, iii. 122, 
125 ; murdered at Jhansf (8 June), 
iii. 126. 

Skinner, Mr. R. M., Judge of Nadia, 
vi. 25; fortifies himself in his 
house at Bilaspur (May), vi. 135 ; 
relieved by Mr. Sapte’s arrival 
(25 May), vi. 135. ' 

Slade. Capt., wounded near^Lakhnao 
(19 Mar ’58), iv. 284. . ■ ■ 

Sleeman, Ool. Sir W. H., Resident 
at. Lakhnao, his character, i. 96 ; 


Sleeman, Col. Sir W. H.— cont. 
his opinion on the bonds of disci¬ 
pline in the Bengal Army, i. 245 ; 
on promotion in the Army, i. 246, 
247ra ; relates superstitions of 
Metcalfe House, Dehlf, ii. 409n; 


succeeds in pacifying Sagar and 
Narbada territories (1844), v. 61. 

His Tour through Oudh (1849- 
50), i. 97 ; on behaviour of'British 
officers to Talukdars, i. 121; his 
opinion of the Oudh kings, i. 8S» ; 
recommends assumption of govern¬ 
ment of Oudh, i. 99; cites an 
imaginary treaty with Oudh, i. 
93» ; protests against a policy of 
annexation, i. 98 and n ; dies on 
homeward voyage (1864), i. 100.' 

Smalley, Mrs.., dies of sunstroke in 
escaping from Naogaon (17 June), 


Smith, Brig,, ordered to co-operate 
from Rajpiitana in re-capture of 
Gwaliar (6 June ’58), v. 150: 
moves from Chanderf to Kotah-kf- 
Sarai (8 June’58), v. 150; reaches 
A'ntrf (14 June ’58), v. 153 ; cap¬ 
tures Kotah-kf-Sarai (17 June ’58), 
v. 154; crosses the IJmrah, near- 
Gwaliar, v. 154; reinforced .by 

■ Ool. Robertson (18 June ’58), v. 
155 ; resumes attack, and captures 
the Phulbagh (19 -June ’58), v. 
159; his brigade broken up (20 
June ’58), v. 163. 

Sent to hold .Siprf (July ’58),.v. 
222 ; hears the grievance of Man 
Singh (7. Aug ’58), v.- 232: cannot 
entertain it, v. 232 ;. advances 
against Man Singh at Paurf, v. 232; 
advances to Sironj in pursuit of 
Tantid Topf (5 'Sept ’58), v. 
231; watches left bank of the 
Betwa (Oct ’5S>, v. 237 ; chases 
Firuzshah to Indrngarii (Jan ’59), 
v. 255. 

Smith, Capt., arrests conspirator, 
and suppresses projected rising at 
Dera Isbmafl Khan (July ’58), v. 
213 ; marches with Gen. Napier’s 
force to Ra'ndd (Dec ’5S), v. 25l)i. 
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Smith, Oapt., loads storming, party 
at Thana Bhawan ()G Sept), vi, 
124 ; present with hie battery at 
attack on Tantiu Topi (6 Dec), iv. 
188. 

Smith, Capt., murdered at Dehlf (11 
May), ii. 64, 71. 

Smith, Oapt., sheltered, in his flight 
from Sultanpur. by Rustam Sab 
(June), iii. 272n. 

Smith, Col., assists Olive to sup¬ 
press mutiny in 1766, i. 152. 

Smith, Col., secures the fort at La- 
hor (13 May), ii. 326. 

Smith, Col., commands troops at 
Fathgarh, iii. 224; tries to secure 
treasure at Fathgarh (4 June), iii. 
226 ; sends non : c.ombatants from 
Fathgarh to Kanhpur, iii. 225; 
his Sipahfs give up .to him trea¬ 
sonable letter and protest loyalty 
(16 June), iii. 225;. destroys 
boat-bridge at Fathgarh (17 
. June), iii. 225; tries to make 
fort at Fathgarh defensible (18 
’June), iii. 226; mutiny breaks 
out, iii. 226 ; by delay of- muti¬ 
neers provisions fort of Fathgarh 
■ (19-24 June), iii. 227; mutineers 
begin attack on fort (25 June), iii. 
227; defeats manv attacks on 
Fathgarh fort, iii. 228. 

Attempts to convey his party 
away from Fathgarh in boats (3 
July), iii. 229; commands one 
boat escaping from Fathgarh, iii. 

' 230; many in his boats killed and • 
wounded by Singhirampur vil¬ 
lagers, iii. 231; his boat reaches 
Kusitmkhor, and his party is 
kindly treated, iii. 231; his entire 
party destroyed near Kanhpur, iii, 
232. 

Smith,' Lieut., his murder at Muzaf- 
farnagar (11 June), vi 109n. 

Smith, -Major Baird, his character, 
iy. 3 ; his wound and two diseases, 
iv. 3; reports bone-dust scare 
(Apr), i. 418n. 

Commandant Riirki on. outbreak 
of Mutiny, ii. 131, vi. 121; his 


Smith, Major Baird—coni, 
measures for defence of Rurki CIG 
May), ii. 132 : saves Rurki from 
‘mutiny, ii. 133; fortifies Rurki 
(June), vi. 121. , ! 

Improvises Pioneers -and Engi¬ 
neer stores and hurries to Dehlf 
(3 July), ii. 423 ; his description of 
water-supply at Debit Ridge, ii. 
387n; explains Gen. Anson’s first- 
plan for conquering the outbreak, 
ii. 112n; recommends assault of 
Dehlf (4 July), ii. 431: earnestly 
deprecates proposed retirement 
from Dehlf (17 July), ii. 444.: 
convinces Brig. Wilson of neces¬ 
sity for regular siege of Debit 
(-17 July), ii. 445 : directed to pre¬ 
pare plan of attack on Dehlf (20 
Aug), iv. 4: his plan, iv. 6 ; coun¬ 
sels immediate action against 
Dehlf, iv. 4 : Gen. Wilson’s letter 
to him, iv. 2 n : advises assault 
(13 Sept), iv. 18'. 

His description of the defenees- 
' of Debit, ii. 392n : Ms commenda¬ 
tion of the artillery attack on 
Dehlf, iv. 16n.; urges Gen.- Wilson 
to persevere in capture of Dehlf,. 
iv. 39 ; decides Gen. Wilson to- 
hold on to "Dehlf (15 Sept), iv. 
40. 

His good opinion of Sir Hf Bar¬ 
nard, ii. 42S; his .good opinion of 
Gen. Nicholson, ii, 488 : his high. . 
appreciation of Mr. Spaukie’s ser¬ 
vices, vi. 122. 

His description of Ghazf-ud-dia 
Nagar, ii. 137)!. 

. Smith, Major Percy, of the Queen’s- 
Bays, killed near the Gumtf (6 
Mar ’58), iv. 261.. 

Smith, Mr., a' clerk, murdered at-. 
Shahjahanpur (31 May), iii. 213. 

Smith, Mr. Yeruon, Lord Canning’s, 
letter to him about the Persian, 
war (1856), i. 304 ; Ms description-, 
of first defensive arrangements, i.- 
443» ; Lord Canning’s letter to, as. 
to impossibility of disarming Si¬ 
pahfs in Bengal, ii. 93; ceases to. 
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Sulfanpitr— cont. 

•murdered at (9 June), iii. 272; 
Lieut. Tucker allowed to attend 
to bim unmolested, iii. 272 ; muti¬ 
neers from, march to Lakhnao, iii. 
273. 

Occupied by Jang Bahadur (8 
Mar ’58), iv. 228; occupied by 
Sir E. Lugard (5 Apr ’58), iv. 
829. 

Oudli insurgents collect at (July 
58), v. 189; Oudh rebels resolve 
to dispute advance of English at 
(24 Aug ’58), v. 190; rebels com¬ 
pelled to abandon (28 Aug ’58), v. 
190. 

Occupied by Brig. Berkeley 
(Aug ’58), v. 196; Tantia Topi 
goes there (11 Oct ’58), v. 308. 

Sultanpur, Nazim of, plunders dis¬ 
trict near Jaunpur (Dec), iv. 229. 

Snndarban, a district of the Presi¬ 
dency division, vi. 6 ; meaning of 
the word, vi. 6n. 

Surahf, rebels from Madanpifr 
driven to (3 Mar ’58), v. 103 ; fort 
abandoned by rebels (4 Mar ’58), 
v. 103. 

Surajghat, Rohilkhand rebels cross 
Ganges near (25 Jan ’58), iv. 219. 

SiIraj-ul-Mulk, former minister of 
Haidarabad, v. 81. 

Suraon, rebels seize Bstbu Rampar- 
shad Singh in (July ’5S), v. 195. 

Siirandar Salif, leader of the revolt 
in Sambalpur (Dec), iv. 308; 
hides and escapes capture (30 
Dec), iv. 308. 

Sxirat, linked in Mandesar insurrec¬ 
tion (Sept), v. 45. 

Surat Singh, Sirdar, a political pri¬ 
soner at Banaras, vi. 43 ; tran¬ 
quillizes his enr aged countrymen 
at Banaras (4 June), ii. 173 ; saves 
the lives of the English at Bana¬ 
ras, vi. 44; his great services at 
Banaras, vi. 43 ; honoured and re¬ 
warded by Government, vi. 44. 

Surma, a river of Silhat, iv. xviii. 

Susnfr, occupied by Col. Lockhart 
(Aug’58); v. 229. 


Sutia, village near ySharnsabad, 
where an .action was fought (27 
Jan ’58), iv. 219. 

Sutherland, Major, sent to guard tho 
road to Bombay (20 Nov ’58), v. 
242; marches through Than to 
Jilwanah (23 Nov ’58), v. 243; 
hastily returns to Than, and pur¬ 
sues Tantia Topi' (25 Nov ’58;. v. 
243: catches Tantia Topi at Raj- 
pur, and captures his guns. v. 
244; the daring nature of this 
attack, v. 267. 

Sweeny, Lieut., I.N., his dangerous 
service in landing troops near Ka¬ 
rachi, vi. 172 ; specially thanked 
by LordElphinstone, vi. 172. 

Sweetenham, Lieut., one of five who 
charged successfully hundreds of 
armed villagers, iii. 230nl 

Sydenham, Gapt., tells the Nizam 
that he cannot trust Sipahfs, i, 
171. 

Sykes, Col., re-inspires Gen. Ontram 
with health, i. 310. 

Sylhet, see Silhat. 


T. 


Tafuzul Husdn Khan, Nawab of 
Farrukhabad, vi. 102 ; assumes 
sway at Fathgarh, iii. 232; bru¬ 
tally murders prisoners from Maj. 
Robertson’s boat, iii. 232; par¬ 
doned by unauthorized action of a 
subordinate official, iii. 232 ; lives 
in contempt, and disgust, iii. 232. 

Tairnor, Sawant rebels transported 
to, by Portuguese (20 Nov ’58), v. 
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Taimur, B?ouse of, see Bahadur 
Shah; Dehli ; Shah A'lam. 

Tait, Mr., one of the brave defenders 
of A'rah, iii. 53 n. 

Tajpur, Chaudhari of, gives help to 
Bijnanr (23 May).vi. 104. 

Taka Ram, a skilful Gurkha, killed 
at Dehli (9 June), ii. 413n. 

Taki Beg, Mirza, his treasonable 
knowledge, at Peshawar, v. 347. 

Takht Singh, Maharajahof Jodhpur, 
vi. 160; his loyalty at Jodhpur, 
vi. 160; loyal to English for per¬ 
sonal reasons, iii. 172. 

Tal-Bahat, its situation, v. xii ; 
almost impregnable fortress aban¬ 
doned by rebels (5 Mar ’58), v. 
103; Rao Sahib marches on (26 
Sept ’58), v. 235. 

Talakwara, situation of, iii. xii. 

Talingas, a people, some of whom 
dwell in Orfsa, vi. 4. 

Taliwari, suburb near Ridge at Dehli, 
ii. 390. 

Talukdar, explanation of the term, 
i. 115. 

Tdlukdars, opinions of various offi¬ 
cers on dealing with their claims, 
i. 118-120. 

Tamluk, a salt station of Midnapur, 
vi. 6. 

Tanda, on the Ghaghra, Oudh insur¬ 
gents collect at (July ’58), v. 189. 

Tandy, Lieut., with third column at 
assault of Dehli, iv. 19; killed in 
storm of Dehli (14 Sept), iv. 38. 

Tandy, Mr. O’B., brave volunteer 
horseman of Aligarh, vi.138; joins 
in the retention of factory near 
there (June), (iii. 19Sn; killed in 
a skirmish at Aligarh, vi. 138. 

Tanjur, Rajah- of, title and pension 
abolished by Lord Dalhousie 
(1855), i. 80, 

Tantia Topi, his parentage, v. 304; 
his character as a soldier, v. 266 ; 
one of the three capable rebel 
leaders, iv. 105; extraordinary 
marches in his 2 >ursuit, v. 267. 

His Accounts of various Epi¬ 
sodes .—Iiis version of the Kunh- 


Tantia Topi— amt. 
pur outbreak, ii. 234n; his ac¬ 
count of preliminary arrangements 
at Kanhpur, ii. 226; present at 
massacre of Kanhpur garrison, ii. 
256; charged with, inciting the 
massacres of Kanhpur, v. 265n; 
his account of the massacre of the 
. garrison, ii. 257n ; his account of 
the boat massacre, v. 305; judi¬ 
cial inquiry into his conduct at 
Kanhpur, vi. 78. 

His first Operations. —Leads 
Sheorajpiir mutineers to Bithur, 
and is defeated (July), v. 306; 
goes to Chaodrf Bhopal Singh at 
Fathpur in Oudh, v. 306; his ac¬ 
count of the battle of Fatlipur (12 
July), ii. 273n; he is joined by 
Gwaliar Contingent (22 Sept), iv. 
105; his first act is to threaten 
Kanhpur (Oct), iv. 105. 

His Attack on Kanhpur. —Pre¬ 
pares to attack Kanhpur, iv. 160 : 
brings the Gwaliar Contingent to 
Kalpi (9 Nov), v. 306 ; crosses the 
Jarnnah to march on Kanhpur, iv. 
161; occupies country to west of 
that town (10 Nov), iv. 161:. 
marches to attack the city itself 
(25 Nov), iv. 165 ; discovers Gen. 
Windham’s weakness, and resolves 
to crush Mm, iv. 167; his bold, 
scheme for recovering Kanhpur, 
iv. 167; attacks Gen. Windham 
with artillery only (27 Nov), iv. 
168, v. 306; drives Gen. Wind¬ 
ham back on Brick Kilns, iv. 169 ; 
defeats Gen. Windham’s left, and 
compels ■withdrawal of right, iv. 
170; gets behind English and at¬ 
tempts to reach intrenchment, iv, 
170; drives Gen. Windham back 
into the Kanhpur intrenchment 
(28 Nov), iv. 181. 

His strong position in Kanhpur 
city (30 Nov), iv. 184-; he resolves 
to hold Kanhpur city, against. Sir 
Colin Campbell, iv. 184; anuoyr 
the English by artillery fire (1-5 
Dec), iv. 185 ;' his complete defeat 
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Tantia T^pf— cant. 
refits at Sironj (15-23 Sept ’58), v. 
235. 

Passes through Nija Kila, v. 
308; storms and plunders Tsagaih 
(25 Sept’58), y. 235, 308; divides Ms 
force there, v. 235 ; marches from 
I'sagarh to Chanderf ‘ (26 Sept 
’58), v. 235 ; attempts Chande'rf, 
v. 308; repulsed at that place 
turns to Mangraulf, v. 236 ; de¬ 
feated at Mangraulf (9 Oct ’58), v. 
236 ; Ms account of the battle of 
Mangraulf, v. 308 ; retreats from 
thence to Jaklaun (10 Oct ’58), 
v. 237, 308 ; passes through the 
Jaklaun jungles to Itawah and 
Kurai, v. 238; goes to Snltanpur 
(11 Oct ’58), v. 308 ; Ms defeat 
near Kajiiria (? Korai) (25 Oct 
’58), v. 308; escapes from Kurai 
■with the loss of half his army (25 
Oct ’58), v. 238. 

His Attempt on Central India. 
—Boldly resolves to march south¬ 
wards and raise the Maratha 
country, v. 238 ; crosses the Nar- 
. bada (Oet ’58), v. 308; destroys 
Government stores at Kandula, v. 
308 ; attacked at Bagrod (26 Oet 
’58), v. 238 ; enters Nagpur terri¬ 
tory, at Hoshangabad (27 Oct ’58), 
v. 239 ; alarm caused by Ms pre¬ 
sence in Nagpur, v. 239; pene¬ 
trates Nagpur as far as Multaf 
(Nov ’58), v. 241. 

Enters Hollcar’s possessions (18 
Nov ’58), v. 241; reaches Kargun, 
and captures some of Holkar’s 
troops (19 Nov ’58), v. 241; 
reaches Than, and plunders En¬ 
glish convoy at (23 Nov ’58), v. 
241; again defeated, near the Nar¬ 
bada (24 Nov ’58), v. 309; 
plunders Ckikla (26 Nov ’58), v. 
245, 309; reaches Rajpura, v. 
309; levies contribution from 
the Chief of Rajpura (26 Nov 
’58), v. 245, 309; overtaken and 
defeated at Raipdr (25 Nov ’58), v. 


Tantia Topf— cont. 

the Narbada (26 Nov ’58), v. 244, 

lie-attempts Pd.jpv.tdnd. —Hur¬ 
ries towards Barodah(27 Nov’58), 
v. 245; enters Ohhota Udaipur 
(29 Nov ’58), v. 245 ; defeated at 
Chhota Udaipur (1 Dec ’58), v. 

247, 309 ; retreats from that town 
to Deogarh Barf, v. 309; flies 
into Banswara (2 Dec ’58), v. 247, 
309 ; reaches Deogarh Baria al¬ 
most destitute of troops (8 Dee 
’58), v. 248. 

Final Pursuit. —Gets supplies 
from Kaisar Singh (10 Dec ’58), v. 
309 ; enters town of Banswara, v. 
248; seizes and supp lies Mmself at 
Salumba (12_Dec ’58), v. 248, 309 ; 
his advance on Udaipur stopped by 
Major Rocke, v. 248 ; retires to 
jungles near Bhilwara and contem¬ 
plates surrender (13 Dec ’58), v. 

248, 309 ; moves towards Partab- 
garh, v. 248; Ms defeat at Partab- 
garh (16 Dec ’58), v. 309; forces his 
way past Maj. Rocke at Partab- 
garh (25 Dec ’58), v. 249 ; marches 
to Zfrapur, south of Gwaliar, v. 

249, 309; flies from Zfrapur to 
Barod (2 Jan ’59), v. 249 ; defeated 
by Ool. Somerset there (2 Jan 
’59), v. 250, 309 ; flies from Barod 
to Nahargarli (5 Jan ’59), v. 250, 
309. 

He is joined by Man Singh (6 
Jan ’59), v. 250; marches with 
Man Singh to Paron, v. 250, 309 ; 
Man Singh leaves him (12 Jan ’59), 
v. 250; marches from Paron to 
Kilwarf, v. 309 ; arrives at Indra- 
garh (13 Jan ’59). v. 250. 309; 
joined by Pinizshah at Iudragarli 
(15 Jan ’59), v. 254 ; hurries from 
Indragarh to Dewasa. v. 255. 300 ; 
almost captured at Dewasa (16 
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Tayler, Mr, William— cont. 

suppression and fabrication in 
order to make out a case against 
him, iii. 77; Mr. Halliday’s men¬ 
dacious account of his proceed¬ 
ings, iii. 77n; the charge of 
■cruelty against him exploded, vi. 
■33)i; unpatriotic conduct of his 
successors in authority in Bihar, 
iv. 310. 

Subsequent justification by 
events of all Mr. Tayler’s acts 
at Patna, iii. 73; Members of 
Council, Governors,andLieutenant- 
Governors admit that Mr. Tayler 
of Patnd, vtas unjustly condemned, 

iii. SO; his treatment compared 
with that of M. Dupleix in France, 
iii. 81; history and posterity 
will ever hold him to be the 
saviour- of Bengal, vi. 33. 

Taylor, Capt. Alexander, breaks the 
bridge at Nauslxahra, and cuts off 
escaping mutineers (22 May), ii. 
363; assists in preparing plan for 
attack on Dehlf (20 Aug), iv. 5 ; 

. his plan for attack of Dehlf, iv.- 6; 
traces No. 1 battery, Dehlf (7 
Sept), iv. 8 ; carries a sap to the 
Burn bastion (18 Sept), iv. 45. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, gives account 
of Rajah of Shorapur, v. 85 n. 

Taylor, Ensign, murdered at Jhansf 
(6 June), iii. 123. 

Taylor, Mr., Joint-Magistrate, his 
account of discontent at Banaras 
during May, ii. 150n ; his official 
report of disarmament of Banaras 
Sipahfs, ii. 164n ; his Narrative of 
Banaras mutiny, ii. 174n ; his offi¬ 
cial account of the disorder in 
A'zamgarh, vi. 65. 

Taylor, Mr. P., Judge of Bardwan, 
vi. 6. 

Taylor, Mr. R. J., Judge of Jaun- 
pur, vi. 50 ; explains the reasons 
for the outbreak at that town (5 
June), vi. 50. 

Taylor, Mr. W. T., Collector of Raj- 
shahf, vi. 26. 

Teheran, British Mission at, disliked 


Teheran— cont. 

by Persia (1853),. i. 302 ; Mr. 
Murray hauls down British flag 
at (1855), i. 303. 

Tehrf, its description, v. xii ; Euro¬ 
pean fugitives from Lalftpxxr sent 
to fort of (June), v. 67; Rajah of, 
supplies Sir Hugh Rose before 
Jhansf (Mar ’58), v. 110. 

Teignmouth, Lord, Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of India, i. 267. 

Tej Singh, Rajah of Mai'npurf, tries 
to stop the march of Brig. Seaton 
(25 Dec), iv. 206; defeated by 
Brig. Seaton at Karaulf (27 Dec), 

iv. 206 ; incites Rohilkhand rebels 
to invade the Duab (Mar ’58), iv. 
350. 

Tej Singh, a Sikh chief, his fort at 
Sialkot, ii. 473. 

Telegraphs, their effect on Brah- 
manie discontent, i. 138. 

Teliagarhf, strong fort of Rajmahall, 
once the key of Bengal, vi. 34. 

Templer, Capt., marches with Gen. 
Napier’s force to Ranod (Dec ’58), 

v. 251n. 

Temple, Mr. Richard, appointed to 
the Panjab (1849), i. 39 ; his de¬ 
spatch on the sentence on the King 
of Dehlf (29 Apr ’58), v. 350. 

Tenasserim Provinces, general ser- 
vice regiments l-aised for service 
in (1850), v. 285. 

Tennant, Capt;, suggests the issue 
of paper money at Debra Dun, vi. 
119. 

Tennant, Lieut., with fourth column, 
at assault of Dehlf, iv. 20. 

Ternan, Capt. A. H., Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Narsinhpxxr, v. 61; 
induces Mr. Colvin to abstain from 
changing procedure in Sagar 
(1855), v. 61; ordered to degrade 
the inoffensive Rdjah of Diiherf, 

v. 64; endeavours to save the 
Dilhdrf family from rain, v. 64, 
Chapdlis sent for circulation 
bi-ought to him (Jan), v. 62; ro- 
ports his opinion of the mysterious 
chapdtis to Major Ei-skiue, v. 63 
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Tornan, Capt. A. H. 
his opinion of the chapulis ridi¬ 
culed by his superiors, v. C3; ho 
is warned by friendly Natives to 
fly from Nursinhpur, v. (14 ; Dil- 
hen men, in gratitude for bis kind¬ 
ness,protect and servohim through 
the Mutiny, v. C5. 

Moves into district and restores 
order (Nov), v. 73 ; rapidly 
inarches on Singhpur, captures, 
and hangs owner, v. 73 ; kills the 
rebel Ganjan Singh in single com¬ 
bat, v. 73; destroys rebels at 
Ckirapur (Dec), v. 74 ; defeats in¬ 
vading rebels at Madanpur (Jan 
’58), v. 74; clears Narsinhpur of 
rebels, v. 74. 

Tez All Khan, escapes with officers 
from Faizabad. iii. 269; reaches 
Captainganj in safety, iii. 269. 

Tezpiir, chief town of Durang, 
A'sam, vi. 81. 

Thakur Narain, warns Gol. Goldney 
of coming mutiny, iii. 267. 

Thakur Singh, a disaffected officer 
at Belgaon, v. 22; sent with his 
company of Sipahis to Badamf 
(2 Aug), v. 22. 

Thackeray, Lieut., with reserve 
column, at assault of Dehlf, iv. 20. 

Thackwell, General, his first opera¬ 
tion on the Ohenab, i. 27. 

Thag gaol, a post at Lakhnao, iii. 
298. 

Than, Tantia. Topi plunders an Eng¬ 
lish convoy at (23 Nov, ’68), v. 
241; Major Sutherland marches 
through, v. 242. 

Thana Bhawan, people of, capture 
Shamil, and massacre defenders, 
vi. 124; stormed and captured, 
but stormers driven out again (16 
Sept), vi. 124 ; captured by Mr. 
Dunlop (IS Sept), vi. 125, 133. 

Ihanah, roads near, cleared of ma¬ 
rauders (Feb ’59), v. 259. 

Thaneswar, its unprotected condition 
in May, ii. 121?!. 

Thar, name of a desert in Sindh, 
- ji. 144. 


Thalhah, or Tattah, a town of Sindh,, 
vi. 145. 

Tbauba-Bazaar, at Dohlf, the Mu- 
hammadans of, admit insurgents 
to city, ii. 58. 

Thomas, Lieut., distinguishes him¬ 
self at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 865. 

Thomas, Lieut., murdered near Mo- 
hfidaba (June), iii. 269. 

Thomason, Lieut,, joins in attack 
on Bijnaur raiders 79 .Jan ’58). vi. 
112 . ‘ 

Thomason, Mr., Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner at Muhamdf, iii. 23G ; sends 
conveyances to Powain for Mr. 
Jenkins’s party, iii. 215, 257; 
warned by Mr. Jenkins of coming 
outbreak, iii. 257 ; removes trea¬ 
sure into Muhamdf fort, iii. 258 ; 
murdered at Aurangabad (5 June), 
iii. 260n. 

Thomason, Mr. James, becomes 
Lieut.-Gov. North-West Provinces 
(1844), i. 119 ; his administration 
of those Provinces, iii. 96: dis¬ 
graces Rajah of Dilherf merely 
to discourage large landholders 
(1855). y. 64; deprives Raiah of 
Mainpuri of much of his Taluk- 
dan', i. 119 ; advises rejection of 
Nana Sahib’s claim, i. 74; charged 
by Col. Sleemau with habitually 
insulting Native gentry, i. 121 j. 
his policy of dealing directly with 
the people, i. Ill; his unfortunate 
land settlement, vi. 50; his re¬ 
venue system, one cause of the 
Mutiny, vi. i67; his tomb at 
Bareli, destroyed by Khan Baha¬ 
dur Khan, iii, 212. 

Thompson, Capt., ■ conducts Mr. 
Money and treasure from’ Gaya to 
Calcutta, iii. 75??. 

Thompson, Capt., pursues rebels 
from Morarinto Gwaliar (16 June 
’58), v. 152. 

Thompson, Mr., Gunner, one of 
Peel’s Brigade, iv. 90n. 

Thompson, Mr.’ Apothecary, distin¬ 
guishes himself at defence o£ 
Lakhnao, iii. 386. 
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Thompson, Mr. Fendall, his official 
account of Allahabad during May, 
ii. 184 ; his official account of the 
rising in the Diiab (June), ii. 196. 

Thompson, Mr. George, a lecturer, 
becomes envoy for Dehli Emperor 
(1838), ii. 8. ' 

Thomson, Capt., commands Cavalry 
at Salo'nf, iii. 273; ten of his 
Salo'nf Sipahfs remain -faithful, 
and never leave him, iii. 273. 

Thomson, Capt. Mowbray, his ac¬ 
count of garrison at Kanhpur 
(June), ii. 218 ; his date for attack 
on Kanhpur intrenckments, r 
236 n ; his account of Sipakf sea: 
at Kanhpur, ii. 249n ; his brilliant 
services at Kanhpxir, ii. 241; his 
story of the escape from Kanhpur, 

ii. 259n ; lands from escaping boat 
to drive array pursuers, ii. 261; 
ultimately escapes from general 
massacre, ii. 262. 

Thomson, Col., requires 16 days t< 
collect supplies for march or 
Dehlij ii. 117, 

Thomson, Private, wins Victoria 
Cross at Ruiya (15 Apr ’58), iv, 
355. 

Thornhill, Mr., C.S., twice wounded 
in pursuit of mutineers (12 June), 

iii. 281, 386. 

Thornhill, Mr., his account of mas¬ 
sacre of Kanhpxir, ii. 281n. 

Thornhill, Mr., officer of Oudh Com¬ 
mission, at Sftaprvr, iii. 252 ; mur¬ 
dered at Sftapur (3 June), iii. 255. 

Thornhill, Mrs., murdered at Sfta- 
pur (3 June), iii. 255. 

Thornhill, Mr. Mark, Magistrate 
and Collector of Mathura, vi. 85 ; 
sees the chapatis in circulation 
(Jan), vi. 86. 


Goes to A'gra for change of air 
(May), vi. 87 ; at A'gra hears of 
Mfrath mutiny (12 May), vi. 87 ; 
.returns at once to Mathura, vi. 
87; hears particulars of the Mf- 
rath and Dehli revolt, vi. 88: 
sends all ladies to A'gra, vi. 87. 

Hears at Mathura of approach 


Thornhill, Mr. Mark—conf. 

of mutineers, vi. 87; finds that 
his clerks and assistants know 
more about the outbreak than he- 
does, vi. 89; wishes, to send trea¬ 
sure to A'gra, vi. 90; Mr. Colvin 
will not allow treasure to he sent 
to him, vi. 91. 

Hears of Mathura mutiny, at 
Chata (30 May), vi. 91; sends 
■warning to Capt. Nison of mutiny 
' at Mathura, vi. 92; villagers at 
Chata swarm round him at night, 
vi. 92 ; villagers of Chata offer to 
defend him (30 May), vi. 92; 
hears of approach of mutineers to 
Chata (31. May),, vi. 93; meets 
Capt. Nixon, and Bhartpur troops 
mutiny while they are together, 
vi. 93; proceeds, by circuitous 
route, from Chata to A'gra, vi. 
91; his dangerous and fatiguing 
ride with his clerk, vi. 91; inci¬ 
dents in his dangerous ride from 
Chata to A'gra, vi. 93; Cavalry 
party from Mathura tries to inter¬ 
cept him, vi. 94; romantic adven- - 
ture at Raal, vi. 95; ultimately 
reaches A'gra in safety (1 June), 
vi. 95. 

Hears at A'gra that Mathura is 
free from Sipahis, vi. 96; asks ■ 
European troops with which to ■ 
• return to Mathura, vi, 96 ; a'llow-ed 
to enlist volunteers for his return 
to Mathura, vi. 96 ; starts from 
A'gra with eight volunteers, vi. 
96 ; at Farah sends his volunteers 
back, ' and proceeds to Mathura, 
with his clerk, vi. 96. 

Resides, with his clerk, with the 
Seths, at Mathura, vi. 96 ; his 
description of domestic comforts- 
in a Hindu home, vi. 96n; dis¬ 
covers Bhartpur troops, and be¬ 
comes their leader (July), vi. 97 ; 
disarms the mob at Mathura, vi. 
97; after mutiny of Gwaliar 
troops, goes boldly back to Ma¬ 
thura to save his subordinates, 
vi. 98; calls mooting of wealthy 
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'Thornhill, Mr. Marie—coni. 

people at Mathura, and gets du¬ 
bious support, vi. 97; again re¬ 
turns from A'gra, and raises levies 
in Mathura, vi. 98; attacks and 
captures Debe Singh, vi. 98. 

Capt. Dennys, with Kota, Con¬ 
tingent, joins him at Mathura, vi. 
98; the Kota Contingent called to 
A'gra, vi. 98; goes with Kota 
Contingent to A'gra and takes in 
revenue, vi. 98; the attempt to 
murder him and his clerk at Ma¬ 
thura, vi. 98, 102n; incidents of 
his second escape from Mathura 
"to A'gra, vi. 100. 

Remains in fort at A'gra till 10 
Oct., vi. 102 ; returns to Mathura 
with. Gen. Cotton (15 Oct), vi. 
102; re-establishes order in Ma¬ 
thura, vi. 102. 

Thornton, Assistant Surgeon, accom¬ 
panies Major Eyre to relief - of 
A'rah, iii. 63 k. 

Thornton, Mr., a young civilian, cuts 
away the bridge of boats at Philur 
(8 June), ii. 378. 

' Thornton, Mr. Edward, appointed to 
the Panjab (1849), i. 39 ; arrests 
conspirators and stops Hazarah 
rising (Aug), v. 211. 

Thornton, Sir John, his letter on 
Settlement of North-West Pro¬ 
vinces (1845), i. 114. 

Thurburn, Capt., his house at Faiz- 
abad fortified (May), iii. 266 : the 
project of defending his house 
abandoned, iii. 267; escapes from 
Faizabad to Danapur, iii. 271. 

Thynne, Capt., killed in capture of 
iron bridge, Lakhnao (11 Mar ’5S), 

Tibi, in the Panjab, i. 207. 

Tigra, Sir E. Lugard attacks and 
defeats rebels at (10 Apr ’58). iv. 
329. 

Tfka Singh, Subahdar of 2nd Ca¬ 
valry, conspires with Nana Sahib 
(1 June), ii. 231; commands rebel 
Cavalry at Fafhpur (12 July), ii. 
273n; made General in Nana Sa- 


Tfkd Singh— cont. , 
bib’s army, ii. 238; ordered to 
massacre Kanhpur garrison, ii. 
257 n ; present at massacre of 
K.anbpur garrison, ii. 256. 

Tilhar, occupied by Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell (1C May ’58), iv. 377. 

Timli, a pass near Badshahbagh, vi. 
118. 

Timmins, Major, defeated at Mehid- 
pur by hesitancy (8 Nov), v. 50. 

Tinnivelli. Col. Dyee hastens from, 
to stop mutiny at Paliamkoita, i. 
174. 

Tiparah, district of Chitragaon. iv. 
xiv, vi. 3; mutineers from Ghitra- 
gaon try to escape bv (Nov), iv. 
293. 

Tiparah, Rajah of, loyally co-ope¬ 
rates with the English, iv. 294. 

Tipii, Sultan, i. 155)!. 

Tirhut, a district of Patna division, 
iii. xii, 26, vi. 3 ; most northerly 
part of Lower Provinces, vi. 2 ; 
description of. iv. xix; riots m. m 
1855, i. 145; ane»t ox X u ■= A li 
at (23 June), m. 35; derenceless 
condition of, at end of Julv. ill. 
70; column sent from, to move 
along Gandak (Nov), iv. 225. 

Tirul, a strong fort captured by 
Brig, Berkeley (16 July ofe). v. 195. 

Tfsta, river near Jalpaiguri, ill. xt. 


91; description ox course of river. 
iv. xix ; river crossed by Dhakah 
mutineers to reach Darjiling (26 
Dec), iv. 301. 

Tftagarh, near Calcutta, i. 363. 

Titalia. occupied by Mr. Yule and 
his infantry (22 Dec), iv. 301. 

Todd, D’Arcy, Ms opinion of the . 
Sipahfs, v. 283. 

Todd, Mr., carries capitulation 
treaty to Nana Sahib for signa¬ 
ture, ii. 253. 

Tola Narainpur. village near Jaga- 
dfspur, occupied byKunwar Singh, 
iii. 85 ; captured by Major Eyre 
(12 Aug), iii. 86. 

Tombs, Major Henry, commands 
troop of Horse Artillery, ii. 137 j 
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Tombs. Major Heni'y— cont. 
turns the left flank of mutineers 
at the Hindan (30 May), ii. 138; 
leads successful attack on muti¬ 
neers at Dehlf (17 June), ii. 412; 
defeats sortie from Debit, ii. 405n; 
heroically fights mutineers at Debit, 
with Artillery only (18 June), ii. 
414n ; caught in rush of mutineer 
Cavalry (9 July), ii. 436 ; receives 

. the Victoria Cross, for his bravery 
on this occasion, ii. 437)?.; com¬ 
mands No. 4 battery, Debit, iv. 
14; commands Artillery to pro¬ 
tect flanks of stunners at Dehlf 
(14 Sept), iv. 34; present, with 
battery, at attack on Bareli (5 
May ’58), iv. 367. 

Tomkinson. Lieut,, commands com¬ 
pany of 53rd N.I. at Uraf, vi. 
174 ; sent from Urat to Gwaliar 
with treasure (4 June), vi. 174 ; 
approaches Gwaliar (12 June), 
vi. 174; forbidden to enter that 
town, vi. 174 ; ordered to go to 
A'gra, vi. 174; forbidden to enter 
A'gra, vi. 174 ; his men leave him 
with regret (July), vi. 175; 
stripped by villagers, but pre¬ 
served till October by a Muham¬ 
madan, vi. 175 ; attempts to ex¬ 
plode rebel ammunition, vi. 175; 
discovered in the act and killed 
(23 Oct), vi. 175. 

Tonk, a state of Rajputana, iii. x, 
163u, iv. xvii, vi. 154; description 
of the state, vi. 154; Muhammad 
Khan, Nawab of, vi. 154 ; the Na¬ 
wab actively assists the English, 
vi. 154 ; Tantia Topi compelled to 
turn towards, from Jaipur (July 
’58), v. 222; the soldiers of, join 
Tantia Topt, v. 223; Tantia Topi’s 
attack on, v. 307. 

Tonnochy, Mr., kills Sab Mall at 
Barot, v. 131. 

Tons, branch of the Gliaghra, pas¬ 
sage forced by Sir E. Lugard (14 
Apr ’58), iv. 330. 

Topham, Capt., saves two guns (13 
Apr ’58), iv. 348. 


Torab Alt, loyal official of Dhau- 
lana, captured by rebels, vi. 133 ; 
released by people of Solana, vi. 
133. 

Torabaz Khan, insurrectionary 
leader at Haidarabad, shot (17 
July), v. 83. 

Tottenham, Capt., enters Jabalpur 
witb Madras Cavalry (2 Aug), v. 
70; killed while defeating rebels 
near Jabalpur (Nov), v. 73. 

Townshend, Lieut., enters Naogaon, 
and re-asserts British authority 
for a few hours (12 June), iii. 
129; shot by bandits near Chha- 
tarpur (17 June), iii. 129. 

Travankiir, perfect loyalty of ruler 
of, vi. 168, 

Travers, Col., arrives at Indur with 
detachment of Bhopal troops 
(June), iii. 139 ; command of Indur 
Residency troops devolves on, iii. 
139; sees outbreak of Indur mu¬ 
tiny (1 July), iii. 144; bravely 
charges rebel guns, iii. 146 ; for¬ 
wards Col. Durand’s order to Man, 
iii. 147; cannot get Native Ca¬ 
valry to act at Residency, iii. 147 ; 
induces the Contingents to look for¬ 
midable, iii. 156 ; makes last at¬ 
tempt to induce Cavalry to charge, 
iii. 156; his desperate position at 
Residency, iii. 149 ; agrees with 
Col. Durand to retreat on Mandle- 
sar, iii. 158; sends messengers to 
stop Capt. Hungerford.’s advance 
on Indur, iii. 159 ; his description 
of the method of withdrawing from 
Residency, iii. 150n; his account 
of reception of fugitives at Bho¬ 
pal, iii. 159n; asserts general be¬ 
lief in Holkar’s loyalty until out¬ 
break, iii. 151; his daring in at¬ 
tack on the Sikandarbagh (16 
Nov), iv. 139. 

Treasuiy Buildings, a battery at the 
Residency, Lakhnao, iii. 297. 

Trevelyau, Mr. Otto, his date for at¬ 
tack on Kanhpur intronchments, 
ii. 237j); his account of deaths in 
Bibigarh, ii. 267)t. 
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Trovelyanganj, suburb near Ridge at 
Dehlr, ii. 390. 

Tributary Mahalls, included in 
Orfsa, iv. xvii. 

Trichinapalf, troops sent from, to 
stop mutiny at Paliamkottd, i. 
175. 

Trfmii Ghaut, Sialkot mutineers 
cross the Iiavi at (11 July), ii. 
481; complete destruction of Sial¬ 
kot mutineers at (16 July), ii. 483. 

Trinkomali, Collector of, charged 
with church-building for political 
purposes (1805), i. 181. 

Trotter, Capt., his description of Al¬ 
lahabad, ii. 180n; his testimony 
. as to the esteem felt for Mr. Ve¬ 
nables, iv. 384. 

Troup, Col. Colin, commands at Ba¬ 
reli during absence of Brig. Sib- 
bald (May), iii. 204 ; fails to ap¬ 
preciate the crisis, iii. 204; makes 
judicious preparations for possible 
mutiny at Bareli, iii. 204 ; sends 
women and children to Naim Tal 
(14 May), iii. 205 ; hears of in¬ 
tended mutiny of his troops (26 
May), iii. 206 ; prepares for, and 
causes postponement, of mutiny, 
iii. 206; abandons faith in Sipahis, 
and starts for Naim Tal, iii. 209; 
orders Irregulars to march from 
Bareli (31 May), iii. 209; specially 
commends the gallant conduct of' 
Mackenzie and Becher at Bareli, 
iii. 211n. 

In command of Bareli column 
(Oct, ’5S), v. 203 ; advances on 
Sftapur, v. 203 ; captures Mithaulf 
(8 Oct ’58), v. 204; defeats rebels 
at Menhclf (18 Nov ’58), v. 204. 

Tucker, Capt., killed in attack on 
Jfran (23 Oct), iv. 400. 

Tucker, Col., killed at attack on 
Fathgark fort (30 June), iii. 228. 

Tucker, Col. Henry, Adjutant-Ge¬ 
neral, points out danger of greased 
cartridges in 1853, i. 379; his 
warnings about greased cartridges 
never forwarded to Military Secre¬ 
tary, i. 380n. 


Tucker, Lieut., tends Col. Fisher in 
his last agony in face of mutinous 
Sipahis, iii. 272; rides from Sul-' 
tanpur, and ultimately reaches Ba- 
nSras in safety, iii. 272 : sheltered 
by Rustam bah, in his flight from. 
Sultanpiir, iii. 272; commands 
mounted Infantry, with Gen 
Franks (Dec), iv. 229. 

Tucker. Mr., Director, supports Ta- 
lukdarf claims, i. 120; objects to 
the annexation of Satarah (1849), 

i. 53; vehemently dissents from re¬ 
moval of Royal Family from Dehlf, 

ii. 17 b. 

Tucker, Mr. Henry Carre, Commis¬ 
sioner at Banaras, ii. 151, vi. e>9 ; 
despises material aid, from reli¬ 
gious fervour, ii. 157; his method of 
preserving order in Banaras (May), 
ii. 153 : his enthusiasm held to be- 
imbecility, ii. 15S; his absolute 
inaction, from excessive inoffen- 
siveness, vi. 39 ; urged to be more 
severe by pure-hearted Christians, 
ii. 302 ; his estimate of the Ba¬ 
naras population, ii. 150a; ex¬ 
poses himself daily as though in 
bravado, ii. 157. 

Allows first succours to pass cut 
to Kdnhpur, ii. 155 ; his frank, 
commendation of his subordinates, 
ii. 156; receives commendatory- 
letter from Lord Canning (28 
May;, ii. 159; his readiness to- 
abandon Banaras counteracted by 
Mr. Gubbins, vi. 41. 

Arranges with Col. Neill dis¬ 
armament- of Banaras Sipahis (4 
June), ii. 163; takes refuge in 
Mint, with other Europeans, ii. 
175 ■ wisely rewards faithful Sikhs 
'with 10,000 rupees (5 June), ii. 
173)); prefers enlarged civil powers 
to martial law, ii. 176 ; collects 
out-lying treasure, and bringB it 
into Banaras, ii. 180, 

Gives Mr. Wynyardfull authority 
at Gorakbprtr, vi. 54 ; uses all his 
influence to prevent Gurkhas en¬ 
tering British territory, vi. 66 £ 
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Tytler, Lieut.-Ool. Fraser— cont, 
troops forcing their way to Lakh- 
nao, iii. 33d-; his criticism on dis¬ 
obedience of oilicers at Kftnhpur, 
ii, 305 n ; tells Dakhnao garrison 
that help -will reach them in five 
days (25 July), ii. 312n; his 
opinion of the second battle at 
Bashfratganj (4 Aug), iii. 339. 


u. 


TJehahdrd, a district of Central 

tldaipdr or Mewar, the most ancient 
state of Rajputana, yi. 155; 
situation of, iii. xiii, 163n, iy. 
xvii ; description of the state, vi. 
155 ; a Tributary Mahall of the 
Lower Provinces, vi. 4. 

Sarup Singh,. Maharana of, yi. 
155; the Maharana places his 
army at the disposal of the Bri¬ 
tish, yi. 156_; effect of Nasirabad 
and Nfmach mutinies on, yi. 156 : 
promptly sends help to Nfmach 
fugitives, iii. 169; great kindness 
shown to Nfmach fugitives at, vi. 
156. 

Town through which Chitra- 
gaon mutineers pass (Not), iy. 
294 ; Tantia Topi enters territory 
(Aug ’58), y. 223 ; Tantia Topf’s 
advance on, stopped by Major 
Rocke (12 Dec ’58), y. 248; re¬ 
mains loyal, vi. 156. 

Udaipur, Pargannah of, annexed by 
Lord Dalhousie, i. 80. 

Uddi Singh, son of the Thakur of 
Sablf, chosen as ruler of Dunga- 
piir, yi. 157. 


thirds Singh, warns CoJ Goldnoy of 
coming mutiny, iii. 267. 

TJjjdn, its description, y. xii; linked 
in Mandesar insurrection (Sept), 
v. 45: Col. Lockhart posted to 
cover (Ang ’58), v. 229. 

Umjid ATi Shah, King of Ouclh. dice- 
in" 1847, i. 94n. 

Umrah, a stream near Gwdliar, v.. 
154. 

TJmrao Singh, ChaudhaiT of Sborkot, 
driven from Bijnaur by Mahmud 
Khan (July), vi. 110. 

Umrf, village forming Sir Hugh' 
Rose’s right at attack on Kunch 
(6 May ’58), v. 122. 

■ Unao. its position and defences, iii. 
xiii, 330; battle fought there (23 
July), iii. 331; Gen. Havelock 
drives enemy 'from (11 Aug), iik 
341 ; mutineers chased through, 

■ by Gen. Havelock (21 Sept), iii. 
356; neighbourhood cleared of 
rebels by Sir Hope Grant (10 May 
’58), iv. 349; district cleared of 
rebels, by capture of Mohan (7 
Aug ’58), v. 19Sn. 

Urai , the capital of Jalaun, v. x ; 
Capt. Alexander commands at. yi! 
174; mutiny at (6 June), vi. 174 : 
mutinous Sipahfs send away Capt. 
Alexander and his wife. vi. 174. 

Urcha, Rajah of, his territories be* 
come Jhansf, iii. 118. 

XJ'rchah, another name for Tehrf, 
its description, v. xii ; loyalty of 
Rajah of, vi. 167; the Rajah of, 
joins Gen. Whitlock (24 Feb ’58). 
v. 134. 

liriyas, name of inhabitants of 
Orfsa, vi. 4.. 

U'sehat, occupied by Gen. Penny (24 
Apr .’58), iv. 351. 

U'tangham, river of Bhartpiir, vk 
160. 
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Yan Cortlandt, Mr., assists Herbert 
Edwardes to defeat Mulraj, i. 20; 
raises Native levies, and restores 
order north-west of Dehlf, iv. 75; 

Vans Agnew, Mr., sent to Multan, i. 
14 ; murdered there, i. 15. 

Vaughan, Lieut., R.N., one of Peel’s 
Brigade, iv. 91n; fights his guns 
splendidly at Kali Nadi (2 Jan 
’58), iv. 211, 212 andn. 

Vaughan, Major, joins Col. Chute in 
his advance on Hoti-Mardan (24 
May), ii. 864: chases flying muti¬ 
neers'from Hoti-Mardan (25 May), 
ii. 365);. 

Velhir, residence of Tipu’s represen¬ 
tatives, i. 161; garrisoned by few 
European soldiers, i. 166: mutiny 
there (7 May 1806), i. 162; first 
outburst of mutiny suppressed, i. 
163; open mutiny at (10 July 
1806), i. 165; mutiny crushed by 
Col. Gillespie, i. 168; reason for 
not despatching European troops 
from Bengal to suppress mutiny 
at, i. 249. 

Discussion of ultimate causes 
of mutiny of, i. 179; one cause 
for the mutiny of, i. 112; real 
causes of the outbreak at, i. 
188; exposure of myths concerning 
mutiny, i. 169 ; circulation of 
cakes precedes the mutiny at, vi. 

Project to murder English at 
(1822), i. 191. 

Venables, Mr., indigo - planter of 
A'zamgarh, vi. 63 ; his noble cha¬ 
racter, vi. 68 ; driven from A'zam- 
garh by mutiny (3 June), vi. 64 ; 
returns to A'zamgarh to rescue 
hidden Europeans, vi. 64; per¬ 
suades Sipahfs to leave A'zam¬ 
garh, vi. 64. 

"With a few Sipahfs takes tho 


Venables, Mr.— cont. 

field against rebels (10 July), vi. 
65 ; at first pressed back by num¬ 
ber of rebels, vi. 65 ; attacks the 
Palwar clan of Rajputs (16 July), 
vi. 65; he is driven back into 
A'zamgarh, but; skilfully retreats, 
vi. 66 ; his skilful retreat terrifies 
the Palwars, vi. 66. 

Fights and defeats the rebels at 
A'zamgarh (16 July), iv. 222; 
sends Sipahfs away from A'zam¬ 
garh (18 July), vi. 66; officers 
and gentlemen from Nipal arrive 
and strengthen his hands, vi. 66. 

Marches out a third time against 
rebels (20 July), vi. 66 ; again un¬ 
successful, but inflicts fearful loss 
on rebels in retreating, vi. 66 ; the 
loss he inflicts in retreating makes 
rebels disappear from A'zamgarh 
(21 July), vi. 67; effect of Dana- 
pur mutiny) on his position (29 
July), vi. 67 ; abandons A'zam¬ 
garh by direction of Mr. Tucker 
(30 July), vi. 67 ; forced to retreat 
on Gbazfpur, iv. 222. 

Leads the Cavalry at action of 
Mandnri (19 Sept), iv. 223; fights 
under Lord Mark Ken- at battle 
of A'zamgarh (6 Apr ’58), iv. 
325 ; assists in forcing the passage 
of the Tons (15 Apr ’5S). iv. 331 ; 
wounded at the Tons, and dies (15 
Apr ’58), iv. 331. 

His great services, iv. 3S3; 
rebels offer 500 rupees for bis head, 
iv. 223 n: Lord Canning’s testi¬ 
mony as to his valuable services. 

iv. 383n. 

Yenayak Rao, deposits trust-fund 
with Indian Government (1S50), 

v. 139 : his trust-fund appropriated 
by Indian Government," v. 139. 

Yerner. Major G.. Superintendent of 
Kackhar, vi. 28. 

Yernev. Lieut., describes the grief 
felt at the death of Capt. Peel. iv. 
382. 

Yerney, Mr. E. H., Mate, one of 
Peel’s Brigade, iv. 91n. 
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Vibart, Capt. Edmund, one of five 
■who charged successfully hun¬ 
dreds of armed villagers, iii. 230 n. 

Vibart, Lieut., his narrative of Reve- 
ley’s last moments, ii. 7In ;. his 
narrative of the escape of fugi¬ 
tives from Debit, ii. 73. 

Vibart, Major, his conspicuous 
courage at Kanhpur, ii. 241; 
closes the rear of retiring garrison 
from Kanhpur, ii. 254. 

Vicharlo, name for Middle Sindh, vi. 
144m, 

Victoria, Queen, supposed by Indians 
to have fled from Russian power, 
i. 251. 

Vigors, Major, with third column, at 
assault of Dehlt, iv. 19. 

Viktevitch, Count, Dost Muhammad, 
offers to produce his letter, i. 
328;i. 

Vindhya, the range passing through 
Bandah, vi. 78. 

Viravan,- a town of Sindh, vi. 145. 

Vivian, Sir Robert, commands Tur¬ 
kish Contingent in Crimea, ii. 96». 

Vizagpatan, mutiny of-Madras troops 
at (1790), i. 341 m. 

Vurt Gfanga, river of Eastern Ben¬ 
gal. iv. xiv. 

Vyse, Lieut., his gallant charge, and 
death, near Gangarf (Deo), iv. 
203 


w. 


Wagentreiber,Mr.,his description of 
the Ridge at Dehlf on 11 May, ii. 
70 m. 

Wahabis, their head-quarters at 
Patna, iii. 26, vi. 32; Sir W. Hun- 


Wdhabl's— coni. f 

ter proves the . existence of the 
conspiracy at Patna, iii. 79m. 

Wahdbi Maulavis, arrest of, at 
Patna (19 June), iii. 34. 

Wahib ATi Khiin, Nfina Sahib’s 
letter of commendation to (27 
June), ii. 500. 

Waiz-ul-Hakk. a, Wahabi Maulavi 
arrested by Mr. Tavler at Patng, 
iii. 34. . 

Wajid All, the native from whose 
keeping Miss Jackson find Mrs. 
Oit were rescued at Laklmao, iv. 
281?!. 

Wajid ATf Shah, becomes King of 
Oudk (1846), i. 94; allowed two 
years of grace, i. 95; promises 
amendment, i. 95; openly dis- 
races himself in the streets, i. 
6 ; builds the Kaisarbagh, Lakh- 
nao (1S4S), iv. xvi ; complains of 
indignities offered by English offi¬ 
cials, i. 294. ■ 

His final appeals against deposi¬ 
tion, i. 108 : his abject conduct at 
his deposition (4 Feb 1856), i. 
109; refuses to receive pension, i. 
110; goes to Calcutta to reside 
(1856), i. 295. 

His house at Calcutta, a centre 
of agitation, i. 362; charged with 
concern in plot to seize Calcutta 
on 10 March, i. 389; proclaimed 
King at Daryabad (9 June), iii. 
274; suspected from the first by 
Lord Canning, i. 421. 

Wake, Mr. Herwald, Magistrate, re- 

f ports to Patna the flight of rail¬ 
way officials from A'rah (11 June), 
iii. 32 ; one, of the brave defenders 
of A'rak, iii. 53?!. 

Walajababad, disaffection at (1806), 
i. 176. 

Walayat Shah, appears at the head 
of a small force (Aug ’58), v. 191. 
Wale, Capt., his services with the 
Cavalry at. the A'lambagh, iv. 252. 
Waleski, MM., turn brothers who 
act with the English in Jaunpur. 
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Wellesley, Dol'd— cont. 
from Dehlf Family privileges 
granted to Shah A’lam, ii. 15; 


3; his great Wheatley 


Wellesley, Gen., i. 157 ; slander con¬ 
cerning, i. 161; his opinion of the 
dissension between Lord Dalhousie 


Weatherall, Col., C.B 
(3 Nov ’58), v. ■ 20 
east of Shankarpitr 


Lakhnao (14 Nov), i 
Wheatly, Lieut., killed 
House, Dehlf (9 Jur 
Wheeler, Lieut., kilh 
ii. 246. 
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WbiBb, Brigade-Major— cont. 

49 ; assists in formation of Volun¬ 
teers at Mi rath, vi, 127. 

Wl'iish, Capt., leads Sipaln's against 
routineers approaching Murada- 
bad (23 May), iii. 220 ; overtakes, 
captures, strips of arms, and 
turns loose, party of mutineers, 
iii. 220. 

Whish, General Samson, sent -with 
troops, against Multan, i. 23; 
captures Multan (1848), i. 28; 
marches on the Jhflam (Jan 1849), 
i. 31. 

“Whiting, Capt., his “indefatigability 
at Kanhpur, ii. 241 ; reluctantly 
favours capitulation, ii. 252; ne- 
gociates Kanhpur capitulation, ii. 
252; murdered at Kanhpur (27 
June), ii. 260n. 

Whitlock, Brig.-Gen., appointed to 
command Mau column in Central 
India (Sept), v. 93 ; appointed to 
command Nagpur column (16 
Nov), v. 133; occupies Kamtlif 
(10 Jan ’58), y. 134; enters Ja¬ 
balpur (6 Feb ’58),' v. 134 ; 
refuses to detach troops to clear 
rebels from forts in Jabalpur, y. 
134; reaches Jakhani (24 Feb ’58), 
v. 134. 

Joined by Rajah of Urchah, v. 
134; occupies Damoh (4 Mar ’58), 
y. 134; enters Sagar, and in¬ 
creases its safety (5 Mar ’58), y. 
134. 

Ordered to march into Bnn- 
delkhand (17 Mar ’68), y. 135; 
his dilatory movements in. Bun- 
delkliand, v. 135; occupies Panah 
(29 Mar ’58), v. 135 ; unwisely 
leads his force through Marwa 
Ghat, v. 135; halts to refit at 
Mandala (2-6 Apr ’58), v. 135. 

Ordered to. march on Jkansf, 
hut marches on Bandah (6 Apr 
’58), v. 135 ; reaches Ckatrpfir (9 
Apr ’58), v. 135 ; reaches Mahoba 
(12 Apr ’58), y. 135 ; the Nawab 
of Bandah tries to entrap him (13 
Apr ’58), y. 135; his entrance 


Whitlock, Brig.-Gen.— cln.l. 

into Bandah disputed, v. 136 : en¬ 
ters Bandah (If) Apr ’58). v. 135 ; 
remains at Bandah for six weeks, 
v. 137; reaps the reward which 
Sir Hugh Rose’s battles give him, 
y. 138. 

Ordered to march on IG'rwf (29 
May ’58), v. J.3b; enters Kfrwf 
without opposition, but treats the 
young Rao as an enemy (2 Juno 
’58), v. 140 ; his trumped-up case 
against Kfrwf, v. 303 ; is decreed 
the prize-money, while Sir Hugh 
Rose did the fighting, v. 141; the 
break up of his . field force, v. 
142. 

Widow-remarriage, influence of, on 
disaffection, i. 136. 

Widdowson, Mrs. Bridget, mounts 

. guard over prisoners, sword in 
hand, ii. .244. 

Wiggins, Judge Advocate-General, 
shows courageous example during 
excitement at Kanhpur (May), ii. 
228. 

Wilcox, Colonel, astronomer to King 
of Ondh, iv. xix. 

Wild, Lieut., accompanies Major 
Eyre to relief of A'rah, iii. 63«. 

Wilde, Capt., with reserve column, 
at assault of Dehli, iv. 20. 

Wilde’s Brigade, its failure at the 
Khaibar (1843), i. 206. 

William, Fort, Calcutta, conspiracy 
to seize (26 Jan), vi. 11. 

Williams, Col., his judicial inquiry 
into Kanhpur atrocities, vi. 78; 
his account of the rising at Kanh¬ 
pur, ii. 231/1.; his date for attack 
on Kanhpur intrenclnnents, ii. 
236n ; his account of massacre of 
Kanhpur, ii. 281 ?j ; number of 
those who fell in defence of Kanh¬ 
pur, ii. 268 n ; dies of ^apoplexy at 
siege of Kanhpur, ii. 247. 

William, Dr., assists in barricading 
position at Shorapur (7 Feb ’58), 
v. 87. 

Williams, Lieut., commands Sikhs 
and guards the Satlaj at Lodiana 
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WIDl 


Williams, Lieut.— cont. 

(8 June), ii. 378; lulled in fight 
with Jalandhar mutineers (8 June), 
ii. 370. 

Williams, Maj or G. W., his account 
of the imbecility at Mfrath after 
the mutiny, ii. 130n; appointed 
commander of Mfrath Volunteers 
(June), vi. 127. 

Williams, Mr. Commissioner, his ac¬ 
count of suspicious circumstances 
preceding outbreak at Mfrath, i. 
415 n ; his account of outbreak 
there, ii. 48 n, 5in, 55n, 56n; his 
description of release of troopers 
from Mfrath gaol, ii. 43 n ; his ac¬ 
count of Dehlf outbreak, ii. 7 in’, 
his account of massacres at Dehlf 
(11 May), ii. 62». 

Williams, Mrs. Col., killed at siege 
of Kdnhpifr, ii. 247. 

Willock, Mr., Joint-Magistrate, his 
account of the excited feeling at 
Alldhabad in May, ii. 183n. 

Willoughby, Lieut., murdered, near 
Hindan (12 May), ii. 130n. 

Willoughby, Lieut., wounded in at¬ 
tack on Balabet (23 June), v. 67n. 

Willoughby, Lieut. Edward, killed 
before Ruiya (15 Apr ’58), iv. 
355. 

Willoughby, Lieut. George, prepares 
to defend, or explode, the Maga¬ 
zine, Dehlf, ii. 67; his heroic de¬ 
struction of the Magazine (11 May), 
ii. 66, 68, Y. 322 ; escapes from 
the explosion, ii. 68. 

Wills, Capt., commands one party 
issuing from Residency to meet Sir 
Colin Campbell (16 Nor), iv. 145. 

Wilkin, Lieut,, charges while 
wounded and disperses rebel at¬ 
tack, near Lakhnao (19 Mar ’58), 
iv. 284; twice recommended for 
the Victoria Cross, but the recom¬ 
mendation disregarded by Sir 
Colin Campbell, iv. 284. 

Wilks, Major, recommends dismissal 
of officers who prevent mutiny 
(1806), i. 175n. 

Wilks, Mark, his opinion of the Nan- 


Wilks, Mark— cont. 

didrug mutiny (1806), i. 173n; 
ridicules idea of premeditation in 
Madras mutinies, i. 179. 

Wilmer, Mr., an American gentle¬ 
man, serves in Calcutta Volun¬ 
teers, vi. 18. 

Wilson, Bishop, Lord Canning’s let¬ 
ter to him in May, ii. 86n. 

Wilson, Brig. N., left to defend in- 
trenchment at Kanhpur (28 Nov), 
iv. 173; ordered to advance from 
intrenchment, iv. 176 ; repulsed in 
advance from intrenchment, iv. 
176 ; dies fighting bravely at 
Kanhpur (28 Nov), iv. 177. 

Wilson, Capt. Thomas Fourness, his 
character, and services at Lakh¬ 
nao, iii. 323 ; staff-officer at battle 
of Chinhat, iii. 286 ; distinguished 
at battle of Chinhat (29 June), iii. 
377 ; his account of Sir H. Law¬ 
rence’s death, iii. 292 ; visits each 
ost at Lakhnao daily, iii. 312 ; 
is account of Lieut. S. Law¬ 
rence’s daring at Johannes house, 
iii. 302?j; his description of first 
relief of Lakhnao (24 Sept), iii. 
321; his description of the manual 
labour demanded from garrison, 
iii. 316 ; his great services during 
defence of Lakhnao, iii. 387; his 
subsequent services, and death, 
iii. 324 n. 

Wilson, Col. Archdale, Brigadier of 
Artillery, commands at Mfrath, ii. 
48; his character, ii. 48; the 
guard at his house fire at passing 
officers, ii. 45 n ; on outbreak of 
mutiny instantly prepares Euro¬ 
pean troops for action, ii. 49; pro¬ 
tects principal places in the sta¬ 
tion, and marches to tho Native 
Lines, ii. 49 ; but the mutineers 
had fled, ii. 50; defends himself 
from blame, for inaction of UMay, 
ii. 76. 

Leads troops from Mfrath (27 
May), ii. 137 ; reinforced at the 
Hindan, by Gurkhas (1 June), ii. 
140; defeats mutineers twice on 
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Wilson, Col. Arehdale— corn. 
the Hindoo (30, 31 May), ii. 138, 
13!); his special commendation of 
Lodiana for forwarding supplies, 

ii. 384n. 

Attends Council of War at Deliif 
(14 June), ii. 399; his reasons for 
postponing attack on Dehlf (16 
Juno), ii. 401; writes despairingly 
to Sir II. Barnard, iv. 59n. 

Succeeds to command of Dehlf 
Field Force (17 July), ii. 441; in¬ 
forms Sir J. Lawrence that unless 
he is reinforced he must shortly 
abandon Dehlf, ii. 444n; con¬ 
vinced of necessity for regular 
siege of Dehlf (17 July), ii. 445; 
despairs of taking Dehlf with help 
from North-West Provinces, iv. 

1; effect of his feared retirement 
from Dehlf on Kanhpur (30 July), 

iii. 336 ; resolves to hold on to 
Dehlf to the last, ii. 447. 

Directs Major Baird Smith to 
prepare a plan of attack on Dehlf 
(20 Aug), iv. 4; his letter to Maj. 
Baird Smith, iv. 2 n ; announces' 
approaching assault in Order to 
troops (7 Sept), iv. 7 ; resolves to 
assault Dehlf (13 Sept), iv. 18; 
his four assaulting eolumns, iv. 
19; provides Cavalry and Artillery 
to protect flanks of storming 
columns at Dehlf, iv. 34; his ar¬ 
rangements for fourth assaulting 
column varied by Major Reid, iv. 
20n.; stations himself at Ludlow' 
Castle during assault, iv. 22b; 
leads attack on and capture of 
Magazine (16 Sept), iv. 41; again 
desponds (17 Sept), iv. 42; his 
increasing weakness of mind and 
body, iv. 4-3n; despondingly 
thinks of withdrawing successful 
troops from Dehlf, iv. 38 and n; 
orders destruction of spirituous 
liquors found in Dehlf, iv. 41. 

Orders King of Dehlf to be 
■ brought in alive, iv. 52; considers 
the King of Dehlf an outlaw (21 
Sept), iv. 52; refuses to see him j 


Wilson, Col. Archdal a~t-c.nnt. 

when captured, iv. 54; gives Capit. 
Hodson permission to hunt down 
the secreted Princes, iv. 54; re¬ 
fuses to utilize Major Reid’s pencil 
notes on meritorious officers, iv. 
12n. 

Proceeds on sick certificate to 
Himalayas (Sept), iv. 73; leaves 
Dehlf for the Himalayas (4 Oct ), 
iv. 101b. 

Wilson, Lieut., R.N., one of Peel’s 
Brigade, iv. 90a. 

Wilson, Mr. Cracroft, Commissioner, 
describes plot for general mas¬ 
sacre of the English, ii. 81; be¬ 
lieves Col. Smyth saved the Em¬ 
pire by forcing on mutiny at 
Mfrath, ii. 82; leads attack 
against Rampur fanatics (21 May), 
iii. 220; proposes to Sipahfs to 
march to Mfrath (2 June), iii. 
221; mutineers threaten to shoot 
him, iii. 222; unintentionally leads 
Gen. Penny’s force into an ambus¬ 
cade (30 Apr ’58), iv. 351. 

Wilson, Mr. James, Secretary of 
Board of Control (1849), ii. 14 b. 

Wilson. Mr. J. C., on the taunts 
with which Native women excited 
Sipahfs at Mfrath, ii. 42b. 

Windham, Lieut. Charles, R.N., 
tries, but fails, to clear his father 
from charge of ungenerosity, iv. 
179;i. 

Wiudham, Maj.-Gen. Charles A., 
C.B., suggested as Commander of 
Persian expedition (1856), i. 306 ; 
left in command of Kanhpur (3 
Nov), iv. 106; orders given to 
him on taking command of Kanh- 
pttr, iv. .106 ; Sir Colin Campbell’s 
instructions, on leaving him at 
Kdnhpur (9 -Nov), iv. 159; 
strengthens entrenchment at Kanh- 
pfir, iv. 160; asks and obtains 
permission to detain troops pf- 
Kanhpfir (14 NovViv. 162; warns 
Sir Colin Campbell of approach of 
Tantia Topf, iv. 162; suggests 
plan of aggressive defence of 
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Windham, i'Jaj.-Gen.— cont. 

Kanhpur (17 Noy), iv. 164; ex¬ 
tends his'“position at Kanhpiir, as 
ordered, iv. 162; finds Ms com¬ 
munication with Lakhnao severed 
(19 Noy), iv. 163; guesses object 
of Tantia Topi’s advance from 
Kalpf, iv. 161; detaches troops to 
re-occnpy Bannf Bridge (23 Nov), 
iv. 162. 

Resolves to attack Tantia Topi, 
iv. 165; his plan for striking a 
blow at that leader, iv. 164; 
marches to confront Tantia Topi, 
iv. 165; attacks Tantia Topi at 
Pandu rivulet (26 Nov), iv. 166 ; 
hears of approach of Sir Colin 
Campbell, iv. 166; driven back 
on the left, forced to withdraw his 
right (27 Nov), iv. 170. 

Attacked by Tantia Topi (27 
Nov), iv. 168; his defective tactics, 
iv. 172; compelled to fall back 
on Brick Kilns, iv. 169 ; orders 
general retreat on intrenckment, 
iv. 170; saves the intrenchment 
from.Tantia Topi, iv. 170; guards 
extreme right during attack of 
28 Nov., iv. 173; second illus¬ 
tration of his defective tactics, iv. 
175; orders advance on right, and 
is repulsed, iv. 176 ; when too late, 
sends a few troops to support 
Brig. Carthew, iv. 180 ; ungene¬ 
rously tries to cast blame on Brig. 
Carthew, iv. 179 ; unsuccessful 
attempt to clear him from imputa¬ 
tion of ungenerous conduct to¬ 
wards Brig. Carthew, iv. 179. 

Given command of intrenchment 
at attack on Tantia Topi (6 Dec), 
iv. 188; begins attack on Tantia 
Topi, iv. 189. 

Windus, Lieut., I.N., his excellent 
service in Chutia Nagpur, vi. 172 ; 
receives the thanks of Government, 

172. 

Wingfield, Mr. Charles, Commis¬ 
sioner of Bahraich, iii. 261- Ms 
character, and sympathy with Na¬ 
tive feeling, iii 261; anticipates. 


Wingfield, Mr. Charles— cont. 
and prepares for, mutiny at Si- 
krora, iii. 262 ; goes from Sikrora 
to Gondah (9 June), iii. 263; flies 
from Gondah to Balrampur, iii. 
264. 

Wolseley, Capt., attacks and cap¬ 
tures Moti Mahall, Lakhnao (17 
Nov), iv. 143. 

Wood, Capt., marches into Sambal- 
pur (29 Dec), iv. 308 ; defeats and 
scatters Sambalpur insurgents (30 
Dec), iv. 308; wounded at Sam¬ 
balpur, iv. 308. 

Wood, Lieut., his gallantry during 
attack on the Sikandarbagh (16 
Nov), iv. 140. 

Wood, Mrs., nobly saves her injured 
husband, ii. 73n. 

Woodburn, Maj.-Gen., leads expedi¬ 
tionary column from Puna (8 
June), v. 7; ordered to march 
rapidly on Mau, v. 7 ; the march 
of his column the great hope of 
Indur, iii. 140; Ms column di¬ 
verted to Aurangabad, and there 

• halted, iii. 141; deviates from his 
course to suppress ill-feeling in 
that district (13 June), v. 8; 
delays his depa rture from Aurang¬ 
abad (25 June), v. 10; Lord El- 
phinstone insists on his marching 
from that place, v. 10; incapaci¬ 
tated by ill-health (29 June), v. 11: 
retires in ill-health to Puna. iii. 
161. 

Woodcock, Lieut., struck down in 
attack on Labor Gate, Dehlf, iv. 
33. 

Woodcock, Mr. E. E., Collector of 
Rajskahf, vi. 26. 

Woodford, Lieut.-Col., commands 
Rifle Brigade at Kanhpur (28 Nov), 
iv. 173. 

Woodgate, Cadet, -escapes from mu¬ 
tineers at Allahabad (6 June), ii. 

.190ra. 

Woodhouse, Lieut., chasos the mur¬ 
derers of Mr. Moore, vi. 48. 

Woodside, Rev. J., an American 
missionary, bravely brings cash 
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Woodside, Rev. J.— amt. 
through the -worst part of Sahfi- 
ranpiir, vi. 119. 

Woolcombe. Capt.. marches with bat¬ 
tery from Puna (8 June), y. 7; 
his distinguished services in Cen¬ 
tral India, y. 59 ; repulses centre 
of Dhar rebels with hie battery 
(22 Oct), y. 48. 

■Woolley, Capt., commands at Nar- 
Binhpur, y. 62 ; leads detachment, 
and restores order near Narsinh- 
pur (Nor), y. 73; occupies Chfra- 
pur, and disperses rebelB (Dec), 

Worseley, Lieut., distinguishes him¬ 
self at defence of Lakhnao, iii. 
385. 

Worthington, Capt., sent to Philifr 
to order preparation of siege-train, 
ii 105n. 

Wratislaw, Lieut., R.N., one of 
Peel's Brigade, iy. 91n. 

Wray, Midshipman, his good service 
in Danapur, yi. 172. 

Wright, Lieut., reports greased- 
cartridge scare at Damdamah (22 
Jan), i. 375. 

Wpoughton, Lieut.-Col., sends Ni- 
palese from Jaunpur to relieve 
A'zamgarh (18 Sept), iy. 222; 
captures Mubarakpiir (27 Sept), 

Wyatt, Mr., Collector, murdered at 
Bareli (31 May), iii. 212. 

Wyndham, Capt., leads Haidarabad 
troops against Shorapur (Jan ’58), 
y. 86; advances to attack Shora¬ 
pur (7 Feb ’58), v. 87 ; Rajah of 
that place trios to lead him into an 
ambuscade, v. 87 ; his troops at¬ 
tacked at night by Rajah of Shora- 
pdr, v. 87 ; whom he defeats, v. 87. 

Wynyard, Mr. William, Judge of 
Gorakhprir, vi. 52; his character, 
yi. 53; delays the departure of 
his Magistrate on hearing of Mi- 
rath outbreak, yi. 53 ; given civil 
charge of his district," with full 

guards (June), yi. 54; sends part 


Wynyard, Mr. William—cont. 
of his doubtful Sipdhi^to Bandrao 
with treasure, vi. 64; organizes 
the support of wcll-affectedNatives, 
vi. 64; dissuades Si pain's from 
first attempt to plunder Gorikh- 
piir treasury (8 June), vi.55. 

Hears thqt Gngkhas will reach 
him from Juue)t vi. 55; 

hears of the pfaBft&of the treasure 

vi. 55^ proclaims marthd laVin his 
district (12 June), vi. 55; sends 
troope, and for a time tranquillizes 
A'zamgarh, vi. 65; sends ladies 
from Gor&khpur to Bandit) x (20 
June), yi. 56 ; Gurkhas from 
Palpa come to his aid (28 June), 

Mr. Tucker approves of all his 
acts (28 June), yi. 57; receives 
the thanks of Lord Canning, vi. 
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Yar Ijlihamrnad, ifiiiister of Shah 
Kamran, desires Persian dominance 
at Herat, i. 301; becomes ruler of 
Herat, i. 301; incompetence of his 
successors, i. 327. 

Yellow House, building outside 
Lakhnao, iii. 359. 

Yena, river near Satarah, v. xh. 

Yeomanry Corps, formed | at Cal¬ 
cutta (Aug), vi. 22; its constitu¬ 
tion, iv. 302: does good service 



Young, Mr. J. H., Judge of Bardwan, 


Ynle, Capt., leads Lancer charge 
at Badlf-ki-Sarai(8 June), ii. 144 ; 
killed at attack on Dehlf Ridge (18 
June), ii. 415. 

Yule, Mr. George, Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur, iv. 92, vi. 34 ; his 

Maintains his division without 
European troops, till end of July, 
iv. 92 ; detains 90 European 
oldiers at Bliaaalpui' .(24 July), 
iv. 93 ; sends 50 European Boldiers 
to garrison Hunger, fe 93 ; by 
securing BhSgalpdr and- Monger 
>„disarms conspiracy CirS„, Eastern 
Bihar, iv. 93. 

Governs Eastern Bihjf) (Nov), 
iv. 297 j informs Coln tJjtmey of 


rection, iv. 94; proceeds with 
troops to Kishanganj (2 Dec), iv. 
298, 299; marches from Kishanganj 
to Purnia to catch Jalpaigurf muti¬ 
neers, iv. 299; attacks and defeats 
mutineers, iv. 299; hurries from 
Purnia to Nathpur, iv. 299 ; com¬ 
pels mutineers to enter Nipal, 
iv. 299; hurries from Nathpur 
to protect Jalpaigurf (18 Dec), 
iv. 300; re-enters Kishanganj by 
a forced march (20 Dec), iv. 
300. 

Directed to occupy Siligurf, iv. 
301 ; reaches Titalia, iv. 301 ; 
again advances, and finds muti¬ 
neers at Chawa Ghat (26 Dee), iv. 
301; bars the road from the 
Chawa Ghat, iv. 301; Dhakah 
mutineers slip away from him 
to reach Darjiling, iv. 301 ; 
again sees Dhakah mutineers, ' 
but they fly into the jungle 
and escape (27 Dec), iv. 302 ; 
drives Dhakah mutineers also into 
Nipal, iv. 302; marches parallel 
to Dhakah mutineers, and keeps 
them in Nipal (28 Dec), iv. 302. 

Again crosses the Kusf, at 
Nathpur (3 Jan ’58), 'iv. 302; 
strengthened by arrival of Yeo¬ 
manry Cavalry (11 Jan ’58), iv. 
302; crosses into Nipal to attack 
Dhakah mntineers (14 Jan’58), iv. 
803 ; reaches Pirara, and finds that 
Dhfikah mutineers had fled from 
Chatr£ (19 Jan ’58), iv. 303. 

Returns to his division (20 Jan 
’58), iv. 304; offers to fight in 
Western Bihar (May ’58), iv. 304; 
hiB great services in pursuing and 
driving away mutineers, vi. 34. 

Yusuf Khan, becomes ruler of Herat 

and then Afghanistan to support 
him at Herat, i. 304; seized and 
imprisoned, i. 301. 

Yifsufzaie, thoir dangerous proximity 
to Peshdwar, ii. 386 
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Z61im Singh, his grandson rules 
Jhalawar (Aug ’58), v. 227. 
Zamfndarf right, differs from Taluk- 
darf right, i. 115. 

Zenana, education in, a cause of dis¬ 
affection, i. 136. 

Zfrapur, Tantia Topi occupies, v. 


Zirapdr— cont. 

249; Ool. Benson drives Tautiii 
Topi from (30 Dec ’58), v. 249. 
Zfnat-Mahal, Queen, intrigues as to 
succession to titular Emperor¬ 
ship (1850), ii. 10; disgusted at 
intention of removing Royal Family 
from Dehlf, ii. 20; her palace in¬ 
trigues, ii. 18 ; her fresh intrigues 
after death of Fakir-ud-dfn, ii. 
25; allowed to aeeomioany King 
of Dehlf in his transportation, v. 
361. 

Zorah, insurgents defeated at, by 
Lieut. Osborne (Sept), v. 70. 
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Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra- 

Brownillg.—A Girl’s Wanderings 
in Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown¬ 
ing. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 71. 6 d. 

JTroiide (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
as. boards, 2 s. 6d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 21. bds., as. 6d. cl. 


Remarkable 
Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte ’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 
Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar¬ 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54. Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

The ‘ Falcon ' on the Baltic : being 
a Voyage from London to Copen¬ 
hagen in a Three-Tonner. With 10 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Lees and Clutterbiiek.—B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 


Mas Miiller.— Letters from Con¬ 
stantinople. By Mrs. Max Muller. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Hansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 31-. 6 d. 

Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., i 6 j. 

Oliver.— Crags and Craters : Ram¬ 
bles in the Island of Reunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver. With 27 
Illustrations and Map. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 

Peary.— My Arctic Journal: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. Bv 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peaky. With 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. Svo., 12s. 

Quillinan. — Journal of a Few 
Months' Residence in Portugal, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain. 
By Mrs. Quillinan (Dora Words¬ 
worth). Edited, with Memoir, by 
Edmund Lee, Author of ‘Dorothy 

|' Wordsworth.’ etc. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 


Howitt.— Visits to 
Places, Old 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c.— continued. 


Smith.—CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and 

Part I. England. 161110., 3 r. bd. 
Part II. Wales and Ireland. 

Part III. Scotland. [Inpreparation. 

Stephen. — The Playground of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and S9 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 2r. boards, zr. bd. cloth, 
Tyn dalL-fT:-" Glaciers of the Alps: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi¬ 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F. R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. bd. net. 

Whishaw.— The Romance of the 
Woods : Reprinted Articles and 

Sketches. By Fred. J. Whishaw. 

Crown 8vo., bs. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. ; Assisted by 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo. , Price tor. bd. each Volume, Cloth. 

*»* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 

ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contribu¬ 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, 

Major C, Hawkins Fisher, &c. 

With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
sos. bd. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. With 6 
Plates and 52 Illustrations in the Text. 

Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 

Baker, W. C. Os well, F. J. Jack- 
son, Warburton Pike, and F. C. 

Selous. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
xos. bd. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING— contijiued. 
Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Arnold Pike, Major Algernon C. 
Heber Percy, &c. With 17 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text, 
Crown 8vo., xof. bd. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, Dudley D. Pontifex, &c. 
With II Plates, 19 Illustrations in the 
Text, and numerous Diagrams and 
Figures. Crown 8vo., tor. bd. ’’ 

BOATING. By W. B. Woodgatk. 
With 10 Plates, 39 Illustrations in the 
in the Text, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, 
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Sport and Pastime— continued. 

* THE BADMINTON LIBRARY — continued. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the-F-^n. Gerald 
Lascelles. With ^20 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo.,ioi. 6d . 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con¬ 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 52 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., ior. 6 d. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillier. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Honourable Mrs. 
Armytage, &c. With Musical Ex¬ 
amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., ior. 6 d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With Photo¬ 
gravure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, and 11 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pen¬ 
nell, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Sea Fisheries. 

Vol. I. Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, &c. 
With Frontispiece, 8 Full-page- Illus¬ 
trations of Fishing Subjects, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 
Crown 8vo., ior. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, 'William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davies, 
&c. With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page 
Illustrations of Fishing Subjects, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


I FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST¬ 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10 s. 6d. 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, See. 
With 25 Plates and 65 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo., ior. 61 i. 


HUNTING. By His.Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, J. S. Gibbons, 
G. H. Longman, &c. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., ior. 6 d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con¬ 
way, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Ma¬ 
thews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ioj. 6 d. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).—Selected 
by Hedley Peek. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions-to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. Wat¬ 
son. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d . 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk¬ 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and 
Alfred E. T. Watson. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

Fur and Feather Series— continued. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, 
by Alexander Innes Sha>— F'JVitb io 
Illustrations and various’ Diagrams. 

’ Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE HARE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman ; Cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 

*** Other Volumes 


RED' DEER. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer 
Stalking, by Cameron of Lochiel. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount Ebring- 
ton ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With ro Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and A. Thorburn. Cr. 
8vo., cs. 


are hi preparation. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND ' PASTIMES. 
Edited by Alfred E. E. Watson 
(‘Rapier’). With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Price is. Monthly. 

Vols. I.-III., 6s. each. 

Bickerdyke.— Days of My Life on 
Waters Fresh and Salt ; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art ot 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon¬ 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By Marks¬ 
man. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

Ellis. — Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 

Palkener.— Games, Ancient and Ori¬ 
ental, and How to Play Them. By 
Edward Falkener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo,, 21s. 

Folkard. —The Wild-Fowler : A 
^Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
By H. C. Folicard. With 13 En¬ 
gravings on Steel, and several Wood- 


Ford— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re¬ 
written by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre¬ 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 

Francis.— A Book on Angling : or 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 155. 

Gibson. —Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick¬ 
land and ‘Lady-Tobogganer’. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lang.— Angling Sketches. By A. 
Lang. With 20 Illus. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 ci. 

Lillie. — Croquet : its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, 
Champion, Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872; Winner of the ‘ All 
Comers’ Championship,’ Maidstone, 
1896. With Illustrations by Lucien 
Davis. Crown 8vo. 

Longman.— Chess Openings. By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Madden. —The Diary of Master 
William Silence : A Study of Shake¬ 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
8vo. 
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Maskelyne.— Sharps and 1-lats 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nkvil Maskelyne, of the 
Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo., 6s. 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., <js. 6 d. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice andU se ofa Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., js. 6d. 
Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva¬ 
tion, and KillingofGame. With Direc- 
n Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
ng-in Retrievers. With Por¬ 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo„ 12 s. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
' or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., i8r. 


Sport R.nd Pastime — continued. 


e Modern Sciek- 


The Evolution of Whist : a Study 
of the Progressive Changes which, the 
Game has undergone. Crown 81 
zs. 5.4 c'-Ce - 

Proctor.—How to Play Whi: 
with the Laws and Etiquette 
Whist. By Richard A. Proct 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Ronalds. —The Fly-Fisher’s Eif 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 14 s. 

Thompson and Caiman. I-_ 

in-Hand Figure Skating. By Nor- 
cliffe G. Thompson and F. Laura 
Cannan, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
Thomson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
i6mo., 6s. 

Wilcoeks. The Sea Fisherman : Com¬ 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. ByJ. C.Wilcocks. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo"., 6s. 


Steel (John Henry). 

• A Treatise on the Diseases o: 
Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., i< 


Outlines of Equine Anatomy : a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


Pitzwygram.--HoRSES and Stables. 
By Major-General Sir F. Fitzwygram, 
Bart. With £6 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., 2 s. 6d. net. 

‘ Stonehenge.’— The Dog in Health 
and Disease. By 'Stonehenge'. 
Diseases of the ' With 7S Illustrations. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
Illustrations. 8vo., ! Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With s'2 
Wood Illustrations. 8vo., ys. 6d. 
The Dog. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Illustrations. Svo., 6r. 


Abbott.—T he Elements of Logic. 

T. K. Abbott, B.D. 121110., 3 s. 

Aristotle. 

The Politics : G. Bekker's Greek Text 
of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. Bol- 
LAND, M.A. ; and short Introductory- 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 
8vo,, ys. 6d. 


Aristotle — continued. 

Youth and Old Age, Life and 
Death, and Respiration. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and Notes,' 
by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
8vo„ 7 s. 6d. 

The Politics : Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Boliand and 
Lang’s ‘Politics'). Cr. 8vo., 21. 6d. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 

By 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 


Aristotle.— continued. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex¬ 
ander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32.1. 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an AppewJiityr'SVith a con¬ 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo., ioa 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo;, ^3 13A 6 a . 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £ 4 . 4A 

The Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., 
10 s. 6d. 

The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 
8vo., 31. 6 d . 

The Essays. With Introduction,Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 3vo., 
as. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Crown 8vo., 6 a 6 d. 

Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 41. 6 d. 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price 10s. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo., 15s. 

Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 15A 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Part I., 4J. Part II., 6s. 6d. 

Practical Essays. Crown 8vo,, 2 a 

Bray (Charles). 

The Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 

The Education of the Feelings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

Bray.— Elements of Morality, in 

Easy Lessons for Home and School 

Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 


Davidson.— The Logic of Defini¬ 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Green (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

Vol. HI. Miscellanies. With Index to 
thethree Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. 
8vo., 5 j. 

Hodgson (Shad worth H.). 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 1 6s. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

The Philosophy of Reflection 2 

VOlS. 8 V 0 „ 2 IJ. 

Hume— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
56s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28a Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 28A 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, LL.D., Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. 
Crown 8vo., 7 a 6d. 

Justinian— The Institutes of Jus¬ 
tinian : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8a 
Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12A 6d. 


Crozier.— History of Intellectual 
Development. Vol. 1. Containing a 
History of Lhe Evolution of Greek and 
* Hindoo Thought, of Graeco-Roman 
Paganism, of Judaism, and of Chris¬ 
tianity down to the Closing of the 
Schools of Athens by Justinian, 529 
a.d. By John Beattie Crozier, 
Author of ‘ Civilisation and Progress 


Fundamental Principles c 
Meta physic of Ethics. 
lated by T. IC. Abbott, B.I 
tracted from 'Kant’s Criti 
Practical Reason and other W 
the Theory of Ethics'. Cr. Sv 





Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated 


Sv 




Mcntol, Morel a ad Politic 

XCillick. —Handhook to Mill’s Sys¬ 
tem or Look:. By }<cv. A. H. Kil-' 
LICK, M.A. Crown Bvo., ;v. 6 d. | 


Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy of Mlvd: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of I’hychologv. 8vo., 
16s. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 

Outlinks of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 

8VO., I2J. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex¬ 
planatory : a Treatise of the Pheno¬ 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life, 8vo., 21 s. 

Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
Si- 6d- 


Lewes.— The History of Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 32 s. 


Max Muller (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , 21 s. 


cal Philosophy — continued. 

Mosso.—F ear, By Angelo^Mosso. 

! Translated froiri the Italian by E. Lough 
| and F. K resow. With 8 Illustrations. 
I Crown 8vo.. yj. 6 d. 


Homanee. —Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 41. 6rf. 


Stock (St. Qeorge). 

Deductive Logic. Fcp. 8vo.,3s. 6 d. 
Lectures in the Lyceum ; or, Aris¬ 
totle's Ethics for English Readers, ■ 


Sully (James). 

The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21 j. 

Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
8vo., gs. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy¬ 
chology. Crown 8vo., S-t- 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. ion 61 . 

Children’s Ways : being Selections 
from the Author’s 1 Studies of Child¬ 
hood,’ with new Matter. Crown 8vo. 


Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo., 
2 s. 6 d. 


Mill.—A nalysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind. By James 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo., 2Sr. 


Mill (John Stuart). 


Swinburne— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred Tames Swin¬ 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo., jr- 


Weber.—H istory of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., 16 s. 


A System of Logic. Or. 8vo., 3*. 6 d. 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo.,_ is. 4 d. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo., as. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo. , i6r. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,si. 


Wliately (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations 
By R. Whately. Svo., 10s. 6d. 
Elements of Logic. Cr. 8yo.,4j. 61 . 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo. 
41. 6 d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 
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Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor 
University of Berlin). 


The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep¬ 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crosgn 8vo., 151. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d. 


Academy. 

Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo., i8r. 

Socrates andtheSocraticSchools, 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. RF.1CHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., ion 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peri¬ 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. 
Costelloe, M.A., and J. H. Muir- 
head, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 241. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 

in the 1 Zeller (Dr. Edward )—continued. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series. J 


A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 6 d. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

General Metaphysics. By J ohn Rick¬ 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5J. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu¬ 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., jr. 


Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. Psychology. By Michael Maher, 

Crown 8vo., 51. I S.J. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 6 d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.— Leading and Important 
English Words : Explained and Ex¬ 
emplified. By William L. David¬ 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3.r. 6 d. 


Farrar.— Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 


Graham. —English Synonyms, Classi¬ 
fied and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 


Max Muller (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at' the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo., 21J. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home or the Ajvas. Crown 8 vo., 


Max Muller (F .)—continued. 


Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 31. 


Boget. — Thesaurus of. English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex¬ 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Rogf.t, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget, Crown Svo., 10.1. 6 d. 


Wliately. —English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. Svo,, 31, 
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Poulioal Economy and Economics. 


Ashley. —English Economic History 
and Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown Svo., Part 1., ks. Part 
II., ioj. 6d. 

Bagehot.— Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 
Barnett.— Practicable Socialism : 
Essays 011 Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. Svo., 6s. 
Brassey.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Intro¬ 
duction by George Howell, M.P. 
Crown Svo., 5J. 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 d. (Manuals of Catholic 
Philosophy.) 

Dowell. —A History of Taxation 
and Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
sis. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, zxs. 

Jordan.— The Standard of Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan, 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
&c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Maeleod (Henry Dunning, M.A. ). 
Bimf.talism. Svo., 5 s. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8vo., 3 j. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank¬ 
ing. Vcl. I. 8vo.,i2j. Vol.II. 14 s. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I. ioj. net. Vol. II., Part I., 10s. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., ioj. 6d. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 

[In the press. 


Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition . Crtfwn Svo., 316 d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 30J. 
Mulhall.-INDUSTP.IES AND WEALTH 
of Nations. By Michael G. Mui.- 
HALl.L S. With 32 Full-page 
Diagrams. Crown Svo., S.r. 6 d. 
Soderini.— Socialism and Catholi¬ 
cism. From the Italian of Count 
Edward Soderini. By Richard 
Tenery-Shee. With a Preface by 
Cardinal VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Symes. —Political Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading; also a Supple¬ 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro¬ 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Cr. Svo., 2j. 6 d. 
Toynbee.— Lectures on the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th 
Century in England : Popular Ad¬ 
dresses, Notes and other Fragments. 
By Arnold Toynbee. With a Memoir 
of the Author by Benjamin Jowett, 
D.D. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The History of Trade Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. 8vo., i8j. 

Industrial Democracy: a Study in 
Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[In the press. 

V This work is an exhaustive analysis of 
Trade Unionism and its relation to other Demo¬ 
cratic movements , to which ' The History of 
Trade Unionism ,’ published in 1894, may be 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The History of Local Rates in Eng¬ 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., z.r. 6 d. 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Select Documents Illustrating the 
History of Trade Unionism. 

1. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. Galton. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webr, LL.B. Crown 


Deploige's Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A, 

■ [ Inpreparation, 
Select Documents Illustrating the 
State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 

[In preparation. ‘ 
Hungarian Gild Records. Edited by 
Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[/;: preparation. 
The Relations between England 
and the Hanseatic League, By 
Miss E. A. MacArthur. 

[In preparation. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Babington. — Fallacies of Race 
Theories.jAS Applied to National 
Characteristics. EssaysbyWiLLiAM 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 

Clodd (Edward). -sk-Ch 
The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac¬ 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 i. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’. With Illus¬ 
trations. Ecp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Lang.— Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Lubbock —The Origin of Civilisa¬ 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8 vo.,i8j. 


Romanes (George John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex¬ 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
t Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ioj. 61 i. 
Part 11. Post-Darwinian Ques¬ 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques¬ 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. 


Classical Literature and Translations, &o. 


Abbott. — Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 16s. 
JEsckylus.— Eumenides of ASschy- 
lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 7j. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo.,ij. 
Aristotle.— Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.a., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

Becker (Professor). 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 8vo., 
3 J. 6 d. 

' Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 31. 6 d. 
Cicero.— Cicero’s Correspondence. 
By R. y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III. 
8vo., each I2J. Vo). TV., ijj. 


Egbert., — Introduction to the 
Study of Latin Inscriptions. By 
James C. Egbert, Junr., Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations and Fac-similes. 
Square crown 8vo., i6j. 

Parnell. —Greek Lyric Poetry: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro¬ 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
George S. Farnell, M.A. With 3 
Plates. 8vo., i6j. 

Lang.— Homer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., qj. net. 

Lucan.— The Pharsalia of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Edward Ridley, Q.C. Svo., 14J. 

Mackail —Select Epigrams from 
the . Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 


Rich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Grf.ek Antiquitif.s. By A. Rich, 
B. A. With 2000 Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo., ys. 6d. 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &c.— continued. 


Sophocles. —Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M. A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo., 8j. 6 d. 

Tacitus.— -The History of P. Cor¬ 
nelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
Albert William Quill, lyl.A., 
T.C.D. 2 Vols. Vol, I„ 8vo,, 7 s. 6d., 
Vol. II., 8vo., I2J. 6d. 

Tyrrell. —Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6s. . 


Virgil.— The AtiNEiD of Virgil. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
ington. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by JOHN Coning- 

TH^riskEiD of ViRGtL,freely translated 
into English Blank Verse/ ByW.-J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
The vEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., y. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron¬ 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe, 
Fcp. 8vo., 6i. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por¬ 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Flower Pieces ; Day and Night 
Songs ; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 6 j. ; 
large paper edition, 12s. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis¬ 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo.. 6s. ; large paper edition, 121. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. 8vo,, 6s. ; large 
paper edition, 12s. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo,, 6s. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in- 
uniform half-parchment binding, price 301. 

Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Parti.) Fcp. 8vo. Sf. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6 j. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Armstrong (G.F.Savage )—continued. 
Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo,, .p. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 7.J. 61 i. 


Armstrong. —The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 


Arnold (Sir Edwin). 

The Light of the World : or, the 
Great Consummation. With 14 Illus¬ 
trations after W. Holman Hunt. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

Adzuma: or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

The Tenth Muse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

Beesly (A. H.). 

Ballads, and other Verse, Fcp. 
8vo., yr. 

Danton, and other Verse. Fcp. 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 


Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw¬ 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and PIov'Te^ct 
■ Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Christie.— Lays and Verses. By 
Nimmo Christie. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel's Nest, and other Verses- 
Fcp. 8vo., 3-r. 6 i. 

Leviore Plectro : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3.1. 6 d. 

STorian’s Fables. —The Fables of 
Florian. Done into English Verse by 
Sir Philip Perring, Bart. Crown 8vo., 
3*. 6d. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the'German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., S-f- 
Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo., 12 s. 6 d. 

G-urney. —Day Dreams : Poems. By 
Rev. Alfred Gurney. M.A. Crown 
Svo, 3 s. 6 d. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d.; cloth plain, 31. 
cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Ban and Arri1:re Ban. A Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., 51. 

Gf>ass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 
zs?6d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 


Lecky. —Poems. By W. E. H. Lecky. 

Fcp. 8vo., sj. 

Lindsay.— The Flower Seller, and 

other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 

Crown 8vo., £s. 

Lytton (The Earl of) (Owen 

Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 6 d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, A. R. A. Crown 
8vo„ lor. 6d. 

The Wanderer. Cr. Svo. , ioj. 6d. 

Lucile. Crown 8vo., ior. 6 d. 

Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo„ ror. 6 d. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 

&c. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., 
lor. 6 d. 

—-— Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2 s. 6d. , gilt top. 

-Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo, ir. 
sewed, ir. 6 d. cloth. 

Macdonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
the Diary of an Old Soul : Poems. 

Rampollo : Growths from an Old 
Root; containing a Book of Trans¬ 
lations, old and new; also a Year’s 
Dairy of an Old Soul. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works—Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 6s. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 6s. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6r. 

Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality; and Poems 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 


Morris (William )—continual. 

The Odyssey ok Homer. Done into 
English Verse. 6 j. 

The VEneids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. 6s. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions 
The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 
25s.; or 5J. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25 s.; or or. 6 d. 

each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., ys. 6d. 
Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond: a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 

V For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 

Nesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. Second 

Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5r. 

Rhoades.— Teresa and Other 

Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., 3r. 6d. 


Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned R*oses : Poems. 


Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo., 


A Child-World : Poems. Fcp. 8vo:, 


Romanes.— A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S." With an Intro¬ 
duction by T. Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdlee’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book, 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. 6d. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.—A 
Description of the Wordsworth 
and Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession ok Mr. T. Norton Long¬ 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With Fac-similes. 410., ior. 6d. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Alden.— Among the Freaks. By W. 
L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and Florence K. Up¬ 
ton. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 


Beaeonsfield (The Earl of). 
Novels and Tales. 

Complete in 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 


Anstey (F., Author of ‘ Vice Versa ’). 

VOCES Populi. Reprinted from 
'Punch'. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part¬ 
ridge. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

The Man from Blankley’s : a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- : 
ridge. Post 4to., 6s. 


Vivian Grey. 
TheYoungDuke.&c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 
&c. 

Tancred. 


Sybil 

Henrietta Temple. 

Coningsby. 

Endymion. 


Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., 42s. 


Astor.—A J ourney in Other W orlds. 
a Romance of the Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo„ 6r. 


Black.— The Princess D^sir^e. By 
Clementia Black. With 8 Illustra¬ 
tions by John Williamson. Cr. 8vo., 


Baker.— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ■ John Westa- 
cott'. Crpwn 8vo,, 3*. 6d. 


Crump. — Wide Asunder as the 
Poles. By Arthur Crump. Crown 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, ^.—continued. 


Douga’jl (L.). 

Beggars Al-,. Crown 8vo., 34. 6d. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6 s. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke : a Tale c} j^Sibnouth’s 
. Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

The Refugees : a Tale of Two Conti¬ 
nents. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 34. 6 d. 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo., 64. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 
Darkness and Dawn : or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 74. 6d. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 7 a 6d. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story of 
Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 
The Professor’s Children : A Story. 
Withnumerous Illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess. 

Froude.—T he Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy : an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By J, A. Froude. Cr. 8vo. 
3* 6d. 

G-ilkes. — The Autobiography of 
Kallistratus : A Story of the Time 
of the Second Punic War. By A. H. 
Gilkes, M.A., Master of Dulwich Col¬ 
lege. With Illustrations by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. 

Graham.—' The Red Scaur : a Novel 
of Manners. By P. ANDERSON 
Graham. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 

Cr. 8vo., 6 s. ■ ■ 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Montezuma’s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 
She. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3-r. 6d. 


Haggard (H. Rider)— continued. 
Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 34. 6d. 
Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Eric Brighteyes. 'With 51 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo„ 34. 6 d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 34. 6 d. 

Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 34. 6 d. 

The witch’s Head. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 34. 6d. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo„ 34. 6 d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo„ 3s. 6d. 

Haggard and Lang— The World’s 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 34. 6 d. 

Harte.— In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Hope.— The Heart of Princess 
Osra. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 

Hornnng. —The Unbidden Guest. 

By E. W. Hornung. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Jerome. —Sketches in Lavender : 
Blue and Green. Short Stories. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Lang.— A Monk of Fife : being the 
Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous 
Deeds that befel in the Realm of 
France, 1429-31. By Andrew Lang. 
With Illustrations by Selwyn Image. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., u. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., 14. sewed ; is. 6d. cloth. 
Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c.— continued. 


Magruder.— This Violet. By Julia 
C. D. Gibson. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Matthews—His Father’s Son : a 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change. By Grander Matthews. 
With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. I Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. ICate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand, 

The Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. each. 

Merriman.— Flotsam : The Study of 
a Life. By Henry Skton Merri¬ 
man. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

The Well at the World’s End. 2 
vols., 8vo., 28.1. 

TheStory of the Glittering Plain, 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 51. 

The Roots of” the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo., 8r. 
A Tale of the House of the Wolf- 
ings, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square cr. 8vo., 6r. 
A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King’s Lesson, izmo., is. 6d. 
News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 

*** For Air. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con¬ 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3 j. 6d. 
Callista : A Tale of the Third Cen¬ 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6r. ; Popular Edition, 3 r. 6 d. 

Oliphant.— Old Mr. Tredgold. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo., 6r, 


RMllipps-'Wolley.— Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. IJy C. Phil- 
Upps-Wolley. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3,1. 6d. 

Quintana. —The Cid Campeador : 
an HisiriJ' 1 Romance. By D. 
Antonio de T'rukba y la Quintana. 
Translated from the Spanish by Henp.y 
J. Gill, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Khoseomyi (Owen). 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon : being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With 12 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo., 3 r. 6d. 

Battlement and Tower : a Romance. 
With Frontispiece by R. Caton 
Woodville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

For the White Rose of Arno : A 
Story of the Jacobite Rising of T745. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Rokeby.— Dorcas Hobday. By 
Charles Rokeby. Crown 8vo., 6r. 


Sewell (Elizabeth M 
A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 
Cr. 8vo„ 1 s.od ’ - 
each, cloth 


Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 

. Ursula. Ivors, 
i, cloth plain. 2 s. 6d. 
1, gilt edges. 


Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Fcp. Svo., nr. 
sewed, is. 6 d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo., 3 r. 6 d. 

More New Arabian Nights—The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Van de 
Grift Stevenson. Crown Svo., 
3s. 6 d. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 3 r. 6 d. 1, 


Suttner.—L ay Down Your Arms 
Die Waffen Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holme?. 
I Cr. Svo., ir, 6 d, 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c.— continued. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., ij. 6 d. 
Barchestf,r Towers. Cr. 8vo., is . 6d . 
TRUE (A) RELATION of the 
Travels and Perilous Adven¬ 
tures of Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle¬ 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, Xie'Ldng Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo., 5*. 
Watford (L. B.). 

Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., as. 6 d . 

The Baby’s Grandmother. Crown 
8vo„ 2s . 6d . 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2s . 6 d . 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo., 2s . 6d . 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., 2 s . 6d . 

Dick Netherby. Crown 8vo., 2 s . 6d . 
The History of a Week. Crown 
Svo. as . 6 d . 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 
8vo. as . 6d . 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 2s . 6d . 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 
8vo., as . 6d . 


Walford (L. B.) — continued . 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. as . 6d . 

' Ploughed, ’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., as . 6d . 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., as . 6d . 
West (B. B.). 

Half-Hours with the Million¬ 
aires r Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s . 

Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and Mind¬ 
ing his Ancestors. Cr. 8vo., $ s . 

A Financial Atonement. Cr.8vo., 6 a 
Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 8vo., 
3J. 6 d .* 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. 8vo., 6s . 
The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 6s . 
Whishaw.—A Boyar of the Ter 
rible : a Romance of the Court of Ivan 
theCruel, FirstTzarof Russia. By Fred. 
Whishaw. With 12 Illustrations by 
H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 
Yeats.—A Galahad of the Creeks, 
and other Stories. By S. Levett 
Yeats, Author of ‘'The Honour of 
Savelli ". Crown 8vo., 6s . 


Popular Science (Natural History, Sic.). 


Butler.— Our Household Insects. 

An Account of the Insect-Pests found 

in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 

Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 

113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Burneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World ; or, The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and S49 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., js. 6 d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Cr. Svo., 12 s. 6 d. 

Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 

, Svo., is . net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., js . net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7 a net. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Mapsand 3 o Woodcuts. Svo., 7 s. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. George)— continued . 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s . net. 
Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., as . 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

40 Illustrations. Crown Svo., as . 
Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 2s. 
Marvels over our Heads. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2 s. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 7s 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., as . 6d . 
Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., as . 6 d . 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., as . 6d . 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Crown Svo,, 3.1. 6 d. 
Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
Janf. Mary Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard, With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G. E. Lodge. 
Crown 8vo., 6a 

Helmholtz.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von I-Ielmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts, 
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Popular Science (Natural History, fire.). 


Hudson. — British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap¬ 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E. Bepdard, F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over too Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., ns. 6 d. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown Svo., Jr. each. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essavs on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
Svo., 3-f. 6 d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc¬ 
tor, E, Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo., 3*. 6d. 

*** For Mr. Proctor's other hooks see 
Messrs. Longmans if Co.'s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works. 

Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for¬ 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 


Wood (Rev. J. G .)—continued. 

Insects at Home : a*Popu!ar Account 
of British Insects, their ’ Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., ys. net. 

Insets T.eroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. Svo., 7 s. net. 

Bible Animals : a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 IHustra- 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. Svo., y. 6 d. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi¬ 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With n Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings : a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands'. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 32 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6a’. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 
23 Illustrations. Crowm 8vo.. 3J. 6 d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Svo., is. 6 d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Crown 


Works of 

Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis¬ 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. Svo., £1 is. 
cloth, £1 sis. 61i. balf-morocca. 
Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup¬ 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Treasury of Natural History : or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. , 6r. 


Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel) —con 1 h>tied. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. ,Fop. 


The Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts, Fcp. 8vo.,6j. 
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Works of Reference — continued. 


Maundej (Salnuel)— continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge • and 
Library of Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 


Historical Treasury : Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 a 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcj. Svo., IBS. 


j Roget.-THESAURus of EnglishWords 
and Phrases. Classified and Ar¬ 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi¬ 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en¬ 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., ion 6 d. 

Willieli.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro¬ 
perty, the Public Funds, &e. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo„ ioa 6 d. 


Children’s Books. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro¬ 
nicle ofHSscendune. Crown 8vo. , zs.6d. 

Alfgar the Dane: or,the Second Chro¬ 
nicle of ALscendune. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of AEscendune. 
Crown 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo., 2 s. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal¬ 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., 2 s. 6d 

Lang (Andrew)—Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With. 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6a 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 2A 6 d. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6a 


Lang (Andrew )—continued. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 a 
The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3.1. 6 d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Bereseord Prize. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

The House of Surprises. With Illu¬ 
strations. Crown 8vo., 3A 6 d. 

Molesworth. — Silverthorns. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ja 

Stevenson. —A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
fcp. 8 vo.,sl 

Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 
The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ‘ Golliwogg '. Illu¬ 
strated by Florence K. Upton, 
with Words by Bertha Upton. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 

6 A 






INDARD AND 


Upton (Florence K., and Bertha)— Wordsworth. —Ti 
confirmed. and 0 ther Fairy Tal 

'i’HE Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. Elizabeth Word: 
Illustrated by l 'lorence K. Upton, 

With Words by Bertha Upton. With Illustrations-*• by . 1 

31 Coloured Plates and numerous Ulus- Crown 8vo., 51. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 


Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. . 
The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 


ray Thoughts for Girl 
Lucy H. M, Soulsby, Head 1 
jf Oxford High School. i6mo. 


The Silver Library. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 

With 71 Illustrations. 3.?. 6 d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 


Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. 3*. 6 d 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studios. Witl 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3 s. 6 d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years ii 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d 
Balter’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound ii 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d 


rot.) Charicies: or, Illustra- 
le Private Life of the Ancient 
Illustrated. 3*. 6 i. 


Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘ £ 
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The Silver Library — continued. 


Ciocld’s fJE.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 


Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life,and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 3*. 6d. 
Dongall’s(L.)Beggars All; aNovel. 31.6a 7 . 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) fflicah Clarke: a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 10 Ulus. 
3i. 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 31. 6 d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale of Two Continents. With 
25 Illustrations, '3.5. 61 i. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
3i. 61 i. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 
3 vols. lot. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada,and other Essays. 31. 6 d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 31. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7r. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Crasar: a Sketch. 3$. 6 d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 3s. 6d. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
Greville’s (C. G. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IF., King 
William I¥., and Queen Yictoria. 

8 vols, 3s. 6 d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. 'R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 33. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatcrmam. 

With 20 Illustrations. 3.0 6 d. 
Haggard’s (II. R.) Colonel Ouaritch, 
V.C. : a Talc of Country’ Life. 3.1. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (K. R.) Cleopatra. AVith 29 

Haggard’3 (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyos. 

AVith 51 Illustrations. 3.1. 6 d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 3 r. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 33. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh¬ 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3 .s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3 .t. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3 .t. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 3*. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. 3 r. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.)The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

Haggard (H. S.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 lllus. 3J. 6 d 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 33-. 6 d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Leo 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3.5. 6 d. each. 

Hornnng’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
3-f- 6d- 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 

Jefferies’(R.)Tbe Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. AVith Portrait, y. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 3 j. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Doer. 17 lllus. 3 s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3 r. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (E.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral. 3 r. 6 d. 

Knight’s(E. F.)The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte’ 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. AA r ith 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations. 3 r. 6 d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) "Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir. Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgii. AVith a Map and 54 Illustra¬ 
tions. 3 r. 6d 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ 021 the 
Baltic: A CoastingVoynge from Ham¬ 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yachl. AVith Map and ti Illustra¬ 
tions. 3 .t. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Skotohos. 20 lllus- 
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The Silver Library— continued. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3.1. 6d. 

Lang’s (Andrew) Cook Lane and 
Common-Sense. With a New Pre¬ 
face. 31, 6 d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Cluttarbuck’s (W.J.)B.G. 
1837, A Ramble In British Columbia, 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration. 31. 6 d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Bank¬ 
ing. 3J. 6 d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3j. 61 i. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, what can it 
teach us? 31. 61 i. 

Max Miiller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 31. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 31. 6 d. ea. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 3i, 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 31. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 

Hansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 3*. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s(C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
31. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
31. 6d. ■ 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 31. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic 

- Acton.—M odern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 

-Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage¬ 
ment of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 3vo., is. 61i. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Ofner Suns than 

Proctor’s (B.A.) Our Place among In¬ 
finities. 7/. 6d. 

Procter 1 ? A.) Sough Ways made 
Smooth. 31. 6 ci. 

Proctorjs (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Seienoo. 3i, 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.} Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3.1. 6d. 

Proctor’s (E. A.) Haturo Studies. 3 s.6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ranyard. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 31. 6d. 

Rhoscomyl’s (Owen) The Jewrel of Ynys 
Galon. With 12 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
31. 6d. 

Smith’s (R. Eosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, 
&c. 31. 6 d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson(RobertLouis)and Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 31. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fannyvan de Grift) More H ew Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. '31. 6 d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 31. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 3 ,r. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 


i Management, &e. 

De Sails (Mrs.).’ 

Cakes and Confections a la Mode. 

Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo„ 11. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo., 11. 6 d. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo„ 11. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c.— continued. 


De Salis (Mrs.) — continued. 

Drinks X r,A Mode. Fcp. 8vo., ix. 6 d. 
Entries 1 la Mode. Fcp: 8vo., ix. 6 d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo., i x. 6d. 
Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables, is. 6d. 

Part II. Fruits, ix. bd. 



New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., ix. 6 d. 
Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., ix. 6 d. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo.,ix. 6d. 
Sours and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.)— continued. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In¬ 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., ix. 6 d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every. 
Household. Cr. 8vo., ix. 6d. 
Lear.— Maigre Cookery. By H. L.. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., zs. 

Poole— Cookery for the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d. 
Walker (Jane H.) 

A Book for Every Woman. 

Part I. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., zs. 6d. 

Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., zs. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.— Varieties in Pp.ose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
Svo, i8x. (Vols. x and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 


Boyd (A- K. H.). (‘ A.K.H.B.’)— 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 3 x. 6 d. 


Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J .Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., sx. 


Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 


Bagehot.— Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. each. 
Baring-G-ould.— Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., 3x. 6 d. 


East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 3X. 6d. 


Landscapes, Churches and Mora¬ 
lities. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6 d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo„ 3 x. 60. 


Baynes. —Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo., 7s: 6 d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.’). 

And sec MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO¬ 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 


Autumn PIolidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6 d. 


Lessons of Middle Age . Cr. 8vo., 3X. 61 i 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 

. 8vo., 3 s.6d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tragedy. 
Crown 8vo., 3 x. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson,. 
Three Series.' Cr. Svo., 3X. 6 d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., 6 d r 
sewed. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works —continued. 


Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., cr. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., js. 6d. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 7 s. 6 d 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 
ior. 6a'. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification? 
Cr. 8vo., 7S. 6d. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., io s. 6d. 
CHARITIES REGISTER (THE AN¬ 
NUAL) AND DIGEST FOR 1897: 
being a Classified Register of Charities 
in or available in the Metropolis. With 
an Introduction by C. S. Loch, Secre¬ 
tary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. 8vo., 4J. 
Dreyfus.— Lectures on French 
Literature. Delivered in Melbourne 
by Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of 
Author. Large crown 8vo., 12s. 6 d. 
G-wilt. —An Encyclopaedia of Archi¬ 
tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engrav¬ 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., £212s. 6d. 
Hamlin.— A Text-Book of the His¬ 
tory of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of 
Architecture in the School of Mines, 
Columbia College. With 229 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

Haweis.—Music and Morals. Bv the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Indian Ideals (No. 1)— 

Narada Sutra : An Inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti-Jijn&sa). Translated from the 
Sanskrit, with an Independent Com¬ 
mentary, by E. T. Sturdy. Crown 
8vo., ns. 6 d. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow. With Por¬ 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 


Jefferies (Riciiarji)— continued. 

The Story of My Heart. With 
Portrait and New Preface by C. J. 
Longman. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Red Deer. 17 Illustrations by j. ! 
Chuwlton and H. Tunaly. Crown' 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Wood Magic : a Fable. With Fronds-, 
piece and Vignette by E. V, B. Cr. 
8vo„ 3x. 6d. 

Thoughts from the Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H.S. HooleWaylen. i6mo.,3J. 6d. 
Johnson.— The Patentee's Manual: . 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice ol 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. John¬ 
son, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo, , iot. 6 -i. j 

Lang (Andrew). I; 

Modern Mythology. 8vo. ! 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fop.jj, 


Books and Bookmen. With sj 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustration?..! 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. nei. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8ve . 


Cock Lane and Common-Sense; I 
Crown 8vo., 3j, 6 d. I 


j Maefarren. — Lectures on Haf. I 
mony. By Sir Geo. A. MacfarreW 


Marquand and Frothingham.--' 
A Text-Book of the History or 
Sculpture. By Allen Marquand, 
Ph.D., and Arthur L. Frothing- 
ham, Jun., Ph.D. With 113 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Mas Muller (F.). 

India : What can it Teach us ? Cr, 
8vo., 3.1. 6 d. 

Chips from a German Workshop, 
Vol. 1. Recent Essays and Addresses ■ 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr 
8vo., 6s. 6d. net. < ‘ 

Vol. III. Essays on Language anc 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 6r. 6 d. net. 
Vol. IV, Essays on Mythology am 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 8r. 6 d. net 
Contributions to the Science oi 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works —continued. 


Milner. — Country Pleasures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
Bj George Milner. Cr. 8vo., 3L 6 d. 

Morris (William). 

Signs of Change. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various Occasions. Post 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo. l4 s.6d. 

Orchard. — The Astronomy of 
‘Milton’s Paradise Lost’. By 
Thomas N. Orchard, M.D., Member 
of the British Astronomical Association. 
With 13 Illustrations. 8vo., 151. 

Poore. —Essays on Rural Hygiene. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Proctor. — Strength : How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. Proctor. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2.1. 


Richardson.— National Health. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 41. 6 d. 

Rossetti.—A Shadow of Dante : be¬ 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros¬ 
setti. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

SolovyofF.—A Modern Priestess of 
Isis (Madame Blavatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solovyoff. 
By Walter Leaf, Litt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
AND their Cargoes. With Informa¬ 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo. 2ir. 

West.— Wills, and How Not to 
Make Them. With a Selection of 
Leading Cases. By B. B. West, Author 
of ‘ Half-Hours with the Millionaires 
Fcp. 8vo., 2i. 6 d. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works sec MESSRS. LONGMANS & Co.’s 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour.—' The Foundations of Be¬ 
lief : being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8vo.,i2r.6if. 
Bird (Robert). 

A Child’s Religion. Crown 8vo., 2 s. 
Joseph the Dreamer. Cr. 8vo., sr. 
Jesus, The Carpenter of Nazareth. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

To be had also in Two Parts, zs. 6d. 

Part. I.—Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesaret. 

Pan II.—Jerusalem and the Perzea. 
Boyd (A. K. H.). (‘ A.K.Ii.B.’). 

Occasional and Immemorial Days : 
Discourses. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.). (‘A.K.H.B.’J-ra/z/. 

Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6 d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., 3L 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3*. 6 d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. CrownSvo^ 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

'To Meet the Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip¬ 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Ever)’ 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works - conin.wjd 


De La Saussaye.— A Manual of 
THE SCIENCE OF REUNION. By Prof. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Colyer Fergusson (nee 
M ax Muller. Crown 8vo., i as. 6d. 


Gibson.— The Aube de Lamennais 
and the Liberal Catholic Move¬ 
ment in France. By the Hon. W. 
Gibson. With Portrait. 8vo., rat. 6 d. 


Kalisch (M. M„ Ph.D.). 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro¬ 
phecies of Balaam. 8vd., ior. 6 d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., ioi. 6 d. 

Commentary on the Old Testament: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., i8r. Or adapted for the 
General Reader, izs. Vol. II. Exodus. 
15L Or adapted for the General 
Reader. I2i. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 
,1. I5r. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8r. Vol. IV, Leviticus, Part 
II. rji. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8r. 


Macdonald (George). 

Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 


Martineau (James). 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things : Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. 3 r. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
8vo., 14A ■ 

Essays, Reviews,-and Addresses. .4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., js. 6d. each, I. 
Personal; Political. II. Ecclesiastical; 
Historical. III. Theological; Philo¬ 
sophical. IV. Academical; Religious. 

Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vo. 3 r. 6 d. 


Max Muller (F.). 

Hirbert Lectures on'the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illus¬ 
trated by the Religions of India, 
Crown 8vo., 77. 6d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
, Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. ,3s. 6d. 
Natural Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
. versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
. versity of Glasgow in 1800. Cr. 8vo., 

' ion 6 d. . . 

Anthropological Religion. TheGif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of .Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 
8vo., xor. 61 i. 

Theosophy or Psychological Reli¬ 
gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before theUniversityofGlasgowim892. 
Cr. 8vo., xo.t. 6 d. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 5 s, 

Phillips.— The Teaching of the Ve¬ 
das. What Light does it Throw on the 
Origin and Development of Religion? 
ByMAURlCE Phillips, LondonMission, 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Romanes.— Thoughts on Religion. 
By GEbRGE J. Romanes, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 47. 6 d. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela¬ 
tion. 3 vols. 3vo., 361. 

Reply (A)to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays. 
By the Author of ‘Supernatural Re- 

The Gospel according to St: Peter : 
a Study. By the Author of ‘ Super¬ 
natural Religion ’. 8vo., or. 

Vivekananda— Yoga Philosophy : 
Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 
of 1895-6, by the Swami Vivekananda, 
on Raja Yoga; or, Conquering the 
Internal Nature; also Patanjali’s Yoga 
Aphorisms, with Commentaries. Crown 
8vo., 37. 6 d. 
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